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PREFACE. 


Ths  Author  of  the  present  manual  has  proposed  as  his 
primary  object  to  draw  a  sketch,  complete  and  compreren- 
sive  in  outline  without  being  overloaded  with  detail,  of 
the  whole  province  of  gec^raphical  science  together  with 
its  various  points  of  contact  with  other  branches  of 
science  and  knowledge,  llie  student  will,  it  is  hoped, 
derive  from  a  perusal  of  the  work  a  &ir  idea  of  the 
general  scope  and  range  of  the  subject,  however  imperfect 
may  be  his  acquaintance  with  its  details.  The  Author 
has  farther  endeavoured,  by  the  selection  and  treatment 
of  his  materials,  and  by  the  numerous  illustrations  intro- 
duced into  the  pages,  to  redeem  the  study  of  elementary 
geography  from  the  imputation  of  tedionsness  currently 
attached  to  it 

The  introductory  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  more 
scientific  portions  of  the  subject, — Mathematical  and 
Physical  G^eography.  These  are  treated  in  a  simple  and 
elementary  manner;  and  the  various  topics  thus  intro- 
duced are  illustrated  by  maps  and  diagrams.  Consider- 
able attention  is  paid  in  this  portion  of  the  work  to 
Geographical  Terminology ;  and  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Cartography  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  Descriptive 
G^graphy,  and  here  the  following  features  may  bo 
noticed : — 
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vi  PREFACE. 

(1)  The  History  of  Geographical  Discovery  is  carried 
on  from  the  point  where  it  is  left  in  the  *  Student's 
Manual  of  Ancient  Geography '  down  to  the  present  day. 

(2)  The  progressive  steps  by  which  th.e  great  states  of 
the  world  have  arrived  at  their  present  position  are  sum- 
marized under  the  head  of  Historical  Geography,  prefixed 
to  the  description  of  each  state. 

(3)  The  influence  of  Geographical  Position  on  the  poli- 
tical and  commercial  fortunes  of  a  country  is  occasionally 
brought  prominently  before  the  student's  notice. 

(4)  Under  the  head  of  Military  Geography  will  be  found 
notices  of  the  various  points  of  attack  and  defence  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  great  military  nations  of  Europe.  The 
events  of  military  history  are  noticed  among  other  topics 
under  the  head  of  Historical  Associations. 

(5)  The  Coast-lines  and  Harbours  are  described  at  some 
length,  inasmuch  as  they  form  a  most  important  element 
in  the  commercial  capabilities  of  a  country. 

(6)  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  significance  of  names  in 
cases  where  they  illustrate  points  of  historical  or  geogra- 
phical interest. 

(7;  Maps  are  occasionally  introduced  in  illustration  of 
Physical  and  Military  Geography.  These  are  designed  to 
supplement,  not  to  supersede,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  atlas 
in  the  study  of  the  book.  The  other  Hlustrations  have 
been  selected  with  care,  as  characteristic  either  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  globe,  or  of  its  great  political  and 
conmiercial  centres,  and  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere 
pictures. 

(8)  General  rules  are  given  for  the  pronimoiation  of 
foreign  names,  and  accents  are  afiGixed  to  the  individual 
names  wherever  they  have  been  deemed  necessary. 

In  regard  to  the  style  and  composition  of  the  work,  the 
Author  has  endeavoured  to  consult  the  taste  and  con- 
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PREFACE.  vii 

▼enienoe  of  his  readers  by  separating,  in  each  of  the  more 
important  countries,  the  general  description  from  the  de- 
tailed one;  gathering  together  in  the  latter,  under  spe- 
cified heads,  emch  pai*tictilars  as  may  be  nsefal  either  for 
fuller  information  or  for  reference.  The  distinction  above 
noticed  is  marked  by  a  change  in  the  type.  Bare  lists  of 
names  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  descriptive 
paragraphs,  and  are  thrown  into  a  tabulated  form  for  the 
purpose  of  reference. 

In  respect  to  the  proportionate  space  assigned  to  the 
various'  countries,  the  only  noticeable  point  is  that  the 
United  States  are  described  at  greater  length  than  has 
hitherto  been  customary  in  works  of  this  size.  The  lively 
interest  aroused  by  the  late  Civil  War,  and  the  numerous 
links  that  bind  us  to  that  great  country,  appear  to  justify 
thiB  departure  from  previous  custom. 

An  ample  Index  is  appended. 


It 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MATHEMATICAL  GEOaRAPHY. 

f  1.  Definition  and  Divisions  of  Geography.  ^  2.  Deflnittons  of  Umns  ooiUM«led  wftb 
Hathematical  Geography.  ^  3.  Earth's  position  in  the  Unlvbne.  ^  4.  Figure  slid 
dimensioDs  of  the  Earth*  $  6.  Motions  of  the  Earth.  ^  6.  OoiifS|MMleaoe  be* 
tween  \he  terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres.  (  T.  Meridians  and  parallels.  ^  8.  Methods 
of  ascertaining  latitude  and  longitode;  ^  9.  Ecliptic^  T^opic^  Zon^s.  \  10.  Globft 
and  Maps.  $  11.  Perspective  pmjections.  (  12.  Orthographic  proJecMon.  ^  13. 
Stercographic  projection.  9  14.  Globular  prc^jt^ction.  ^  IS.  Projection  of  two-thirds 
of  the  globo.    i  16.  Conical  projcctton.    (  17.  Mercator's  prqjectlon. 

§  1.  Definition  and  Divinons  of  Geography. — The  term  Geo^phf 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  {yteoypcupia),  which  was  applied  botn  U> 
verbal  and  pictorial  descriptions  of  the  earth,  in  other  words,  to  iren- 
tises  and  maps.  The  modem  term  is  restricted  to  the  former  of  these 
senses  as  being  the  most  important,  and  maps  are  regarded  merely  as 
auxiliary  to  Geography.  The  classical  definition  of  the  term  k  hardly 
precise  enough  for  the  requirements  of  modem  science,  inasmuch  as  a 
"description  of  the  earth,"  in  its  widest  sense,  would  include  almost 
the  whole  range  of  the  physical  sciences.  Geography  regards  the  earth 
as  the  platform  on  which  man  lives  and  moves,  and,  without  entering 
into  the  theory  of  such  sciences  as  Astronomy,  Botany,  Zoology,  &e., 
it  culls  from  them  such  facts  as  bear  on  the  mterests  or  sustenance  of 
man.  Geography  may  therefore  be  defined  to  be  a  dacription  cf  ths 
earth  as  the  abode  of  man,  llie  topics  which  form  its  subject-matter 
may  be  conveniently  classified  under  the  three  heads  of  Mathematical, 
Physical,  and  Descriptive  Geography. 

L  Maijiematical  Geography  includes  all  such  matters  as  are  derived 
from  the  Mathematical  sciences,  and  particularly  from  Astronomy  and 
Geometry.  It  deals  (1)  with  the  planetary  relations  of  the  earth,  such 
as  its  position  in  the  Universe,  its  size,  form,  and  movements ;  and 
(2;  with  the  methods  by  which  its  surface  may  be  represented.  This 
branch  of  Geography  might  otherwise  be  described  as  Cosmography. 

II.  Fhysical  Geography  deals  ^dth  the  natural  history  of  the  earth'is 
surface.  It  discusses  such  phenomena  as  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  climate,  volcanic  ageucy,  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
&c.,  and  it  examines  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  each. 

III.  Descriptive  Geogi-aphy  takes  as  its  basis  the  political  divisionp 
of  the  earth,  and  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  various  countries—their 
physical  features,   productions,  climate,  inhabitants,   towns,  &c.     It 
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includefl  wHat  is  termed  Political  Geography,  but  goes  beyond  it,  inas- 
much as  it  interweaves  the  purely  political  with  the  physical  aspect  of 
each  country. 

I.— MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

§  2.  Defnition  of  T<?m».— Mathematical  Geography  inTolveB  the  use 
of  certain  terms  of  a  scientific  character,  borrowed  chiefly  from  Astro- 
nomy and  Geometry.    The  following  need  explanation : — 

Spherey  a  body  terminated  by  a  curved  surface,  every  point  of  which 
in  equidistant  from  a  point  inside  it,  named  its  centre. 

Spheroid,  a  body  approximating  to  a  sphere,  but  not  a  perfect  sphere. 

Axis  of  a  sphere,  an  imaginary  line,  passing  through  its  centre,  upon 
which  it  rotates  or  may  rotate. 

Poles,  the  extremities  of  the  axis. 

Diameter,  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  curved 
figure,  and  terminated  at  both  ends  by  the  sides  of  the  figure. 

Plane  (in  Astronomy),  an  imaginary  level  surface,  bounded  by  a 
circle  described  on  a  sphere. 

Ellipse,  a  figure  of  an  oval  shape,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a 
cone  by  a  plane  passing  obliquely  through  both  sides  of  it. 

HorxMon^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  the  circle  which  bounds 
the  view  of  the  earth's  surface  to  a  spectator  on  a  level  surface,  such  as 
a  plain  or  the  sea.  This  is  termed  the  sensible  horizon.  The  rational 
horizon  is  a  circle  parallel  to  the  visible  horizon,  with  a  plane  passing 
through  the  earth's  centre,  and  extended  to  the  celestial  sphere,  which 
is  thus  divided  into  hemispheres,  one  of  which  is  upper  and  visible, 
the  other  lower  and  invisible.  In  the  expression  **  plane  of  the  horizon  " 
the  rational  horizon  is  understood. 

Apparent  Motion,  the  change  of  position  which  an  object  assumes  to 
the  eye  of  a  spectator,  who,  being  himself  in  motion,  transfers  the  idea  of 
that  motion  fVom  himself  to  the  object.  It  is  distinguished  from  real 
motion,  where  a  change  of  position  actually  takes  place  in  the  object. 

Gravity,  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  matter  to  matter. 

Centrifugal  force,  the  tendency  that  a  revolving  body  has  to  fly  from 
the  centre  of  motion. 

Mean  distance  (of  a  revolving  body  from  the  centre  of  the  body  round 
which  it  revolves),  the  moiety  of  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least 
distances. 

Mas%  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given  bulk. 

Satellite,  a  body  revolving  about  a  planet. 

§  3.  The  EartKs  position  in  the  Universe, — The  Earth  is  a  member  of 
the  Solar  system,  which  consists  of  the  sun,  eight  planets,  twenty-one 
satellites,  a  niunber  of  planetoids,  or  small  planet-like  bodies,  of  which 
above  100  have  been  already  discovered;  and,  lastly,  an  indeflnite 
number  of  comets.  The  solar  system  itself  is  one  of  a  vast  number  of 
similar  systems,  with  which  it  is  united  in  a  single  universal  system. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  solar  system  is  performing  a  movement,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  systems,  in  the  wide  fields  of  space ;  but  the 
effects  of  this  movement  on  the  earth  are  a  mere  matter  of  theory. 
The  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system  ;  it  dispenses  light  and  heat 
throughout  the  whole,  and  its  preponderating  mass  keeps  the  various 
members  of  the  system  in  their  places  by  the  force  of  attraction.  The 
Planets  revolve  about  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits  at  various  distances. 
The  earth  holds  the  third  place  among  them  in  point  of  proximity  to 
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the  sun,  at  a  mean  distance  of  91,328,600  miles  ;  and  the  fifth  place 
in  point  of  size,  being  lai^er  than  Venus,  Mars,  and  Mercuiy,  and 
sm^ler  than  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  and  Uranus.  The  earth  hss 
one  satellite,  the  Moon,  which  roTolves  about  it  at  a  mean  distance  of 
238,793  miles,  and  exercises,  from  its  proximity,  a  powerful  attracting 
influence  on  the  waters  of  the  earth,  which  we  shall  presently  notice 
imder  the  head  of  Tides.  The  moon  effects  its  revolution  round  the 
earth  in  27  d.  7  h.  43  m.  11*54  s.,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  period  of  a 
lunar  month.  In  the  course  of  its  revolution  it  occasionally  comes 
between  the  eai*th  and  the  sun,  and  occasionally  has  the  eai*th  between 
itself  and  the  sun :  in  the  former  case  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  moon  across  its  disc,  in  the  latter  case  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth  falling  on  it. 

§  4.  Figure  and  dimensions  of  the  Earth. — That  the  earth  is  of  a 
spherical,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a  spheroidal  form,  is  patent  to  the  obser- 
vation even  of  unscientific  persons.  The  gradual  appearance  of  a  vessel 
above  the  horizon  as  she  approaches  the  land — the  possibility  of  a 
traveller  retiuming  to  the  spot  whence  he  started  by  pursuing  an 
undeviating  course  in  one  direction —the  circular  shadow  which  the 
earth  throws  upon  the  moon  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse — these  pheno- 
mena furnish  indications  which  tend  to  show  that  the  earth  must  either 
be  a  sphere,  or  very  nearly  a  sphere.  Its  &Mct  form  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  mea4surements  and  calculations  of  great  precision,  and  is 
a  subject  which  still  engages  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  Assuming 
that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis,  and  that  its  materials  are,  or  onoe 
were,  of  a  plastic  or  fluid  character,  it  might  be  inferred  a  priori  that 
the  earth  would  bulge  towards  the  equator,  because  the  centrifugal 
force  would  naturally  be  greater  there  than  elsewhere.  And  this  is 
proved  by  observation  to  be  the  case  :  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum 
of  a  given  length  become  more  rapid  as  it  is  conveyed  from  the  equator 
towards  either  pole,  proving  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  increased,  and 
consequently  that  the  poles  are 


'  the  earth's  centre  then 
the  equator  is.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  arcs  of  a  meridian 
under  different  parallels  fur> 
niahes  another  proof  of  the  same 
fiict :  for  it  is  foimd  that  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  a  meridian 
increases  as  the  poles  are  ap- 
proached, and  consequently  that 
the  eaith's  surface  must  be 
flatter  in  that  direction  than 
elsewhere.  The  earth  may  there- 
fore be  defined  to  be  a  spheroid 
e/  revolution^  and  as  the  depres- 
men  or  flattening  occurs  at  the 
poles,  just  as  in  an  orange,  it 
would  be  described  in  mathe- 
matical language  as  an  obtain 


spheroid,  in  contradistinction  to  a  prolate  spheroid,  or  one  which 
resembles  an  egg  in  being  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 
The  accompanying  figure  represents  such  a  spheroid,  A  A'  being  the 
axis  upon  which  the  body  revolves  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  and  £  £'  a  lino  intoi-secting  it  midway  at  right  angles, 
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and  having  a  greater  length  than  A  A'.  The  two  lines  A  A'  and 
E  £'  represent  in  the  earth  the  Polar  aiid  the  Equatorial  diameters 
respectively,  hut  the  proportionate  difiference  in  length  of  these  is 
less  than  is  represented  in  the  figure,  the  Polar  diameter  having 
a  length  of  about  7899*142  m.,^  and  the  Equatorial  diameter  ot 
7925*620  m.,  the  di£ference  being  only  26|  m.,  and  the  degree  ot 
ellipticity  consequently  about  ^.  The  circumference  at  the  equator 
is  24,899  m.,  and  at  the  poles  24,815  m.,  giving  as  the  mean  24,857  m. 
The  total  area  is  estimated  at  196,663,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  solid  contents 
at  260,000  millions  of  cubic  miles.  Whether  the  earth  is  a  perfect 
sphere  at  the  equator  is  perhaps  doubtful :  from  the  measurements 
of  arcs  of  meridians  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  equatorial  diameters 
are  not  equal  at  all  points. 

§  5.  Motioiu  of  the  Earth, — The  earth  has  a  double  motion— a  motion 
of  rotation  upon  its  axis,  and  a  motion  of  translation  about  the  sun. 
Both  of  these  motions  are  in  th^  direction  of  W.  to  £.  The  earth 
completes  a  revolution  of  the  former  kind  in  a  day  of  24  hours,  and  of 
the  latter  kind  in  a  year  of  365  d.  5  h.  48  m.  49*7  s.  The  rate  of  its 
daily  motion  varies  in  different  parts  of  its  sui-face  from  a  maximum 
of  about  1000  miles  an  hour  at  the  equator  to  nU  at  the  poles  :  for 
as  the  earth  is  24,899  m.  round  at  the  former  point,  and  makes  a 
complete  revolution  in  24  hours,  its  velocity  exceeds  1000  m.  per 
hour  ;  from  thence  its  circumference,  and  consequently  its  rate  of 
motion,  diminishes  with  each  succeeding  pwdlel,  until  the  poles 
are  reached  where  the  circumference  resolves  itself  into  a  point.  The 
rate  of  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun  may  be  put  roughly  at 
1140  m.  per  minute;  for  it  completes  its  orbit  of  nearly  600  millions 

of  miles  in  365  days,  from  which 
the  above  result  may  be  ob- 
tained :  the  rate  varies  at  .difr 
ferent  periods  of  its  revolution, 
being:  greatest  when  the  earth 
approximates  nearest  to  the 
sun.  The  effects  of  this  yearly 
revolution  cannot  be  estimated 
without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  position,  or  rather  the 
posturef  of  the  earth  in  reference 
to  the  sun.  The  axis  of  the 
earth  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  but  in- 
clined towards  it  at  an  angle 
of  about  23^  degrees  (exactly 
23°  27'  28*75"),  as  shown  m 
Fig.  2,  where  A  A'  represents 
^  '^-  its  axis,  B  C  D  E  the  equator, 

F  C  O  E  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  or  the  ecliptic,  and  H  I  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  A  A' 

>  The  figures  here  given  are  the  mean  of  the  amounts  as  calculated  by  Bessel  and  Aiiy 


viz.:- 


Equatorial  diam. 
Polar  diam. 


7925 '«04 
7899  114 


Airy. 
7925 '6411 
Y899  170 


The  dlfferenoe  between  the  two  amonnta  to  234  ft.  In  the  equatorial,  and  296  fL  ic 
the  polar  diam. 
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fonna  an  angle  of  2^^  with  HI,  and  B  C  D  E  doM  the  tame  with 
F  C  Q  £.  Afl  the  earth  never  varies  ita  posture,  ita  axis  always  retAinioK 
the  same  direction,  the  reaolt  is  that  different  jperii  of  the  earth's  surfaoe 
are  brought  more  directly  under  the  sun's  influence  at  different  periods 


of  the  earth's  revolution :  in  other  words,  the  variations  of  the  i 
are  prodaoed  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
and  its  revolution  round  the  sun.  This  will  be  made  clearer  by  reference 
to  Fig.  3,  where  S  represents  the  sun,  and  £  the  earth  at  four  different 


stages  of  its  revolution,  with  A  A  in  each  case  for  its  axis.  Koe.  1  and 
3  represent  the  position  of  the  earth  on  the  2ist  of  March  and  the 
23rd  of  September,  when  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  have 
an  equal  share  of  the  sun's  presence,  and  day  and  night  are  of  the  same 
length  throughout  the  world.  No.  2  exhibits  the  earth's  position  on 
the  2lBt  of  June,  when  the  northern  hemisphere  has  an  excess  and 
the  southern  a  deficiency  of  the  sun's  presence :  in  the  former  it  is 
summer,  in  the  latter  winter.  No.  4  represents  the  position  on  the 
2l8t  ef  December,  when  the  cases  are  reversed ;  the  southern  has  an 
exces6,  and  the  northern  a  deficiency  :  it  is  summer  in  the  former  and 
vrinter  in  the  latter. 

§  6.  Correspondence  between  the  Terredrial  and  CdesUal  Spheres, — 
The  movements  of  the  earth  are  faithfiillv  represented  in  the  aspect  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  terrestrial  spnere  is  to  all  appearance  en- 
cased in  a  celestial  sphere,  and  each  spot  on  the  former  has,  at  a  given 
moment,  its  corresponding  position  on  the  latter.  The  earth's  diurnal 
revolu.cion  from  west  to  east  produces  the  apparent  movement  of  the 
sun  from  east  to  west,  and  of  the  stars  about  the  point  which  answers 
to  the  earth's  axis :  and  its  anniLal  revolution,  combined  with  the  incli* 
nation  of  ita  axis,  produces  the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  equat-or  in  the  path  of  the  ecliptic.  It  is 
evident  that  the  apparent  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies  of  which 
we  are  conscious  may  be  used  as  an  index  of  the  real  movements  of  the 
earth  of  which  we  are  not  otherwise  conscious,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  time  and  space  which  belong  to  the  one  may  be  transferred  to  the 
other.  If,  for  instance,  the  sun  or  a  certain  star  appear  at  one  spot 
to  be  higher  in  the  heavens  than  at  another  (in  other  words  to  have  a 
different  altitude),  it  is  an  indication  of  a  proportionate  difference  of 
position  between  those  spots;   and  a  measurement  of  the  difference 
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of  alitttide  tapplies  a  basis  for  calcalating  the  differenoe  of  position  on 
the  earth's  surface.  If,  again,  an  observer  were  to  take  a  point  in  the 
hesTens,  representing  a  certain  point  on  the  earth, — snch,  for  instance, 
as  the  point  which  stands  opposite  to  the  earth's  axis, — and  were  to  ob- 
serve the  position  in  the  hearens  corresponding  to  the  spot  on  which 
he  stands,  he  might  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  celestiai  sphere,  and 
consequently  what  portion  of  the  terrestrkU  sphere  intervenes  between 
those  points :  this  portion  he  may  farther  express  in  miles,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  the  sphere  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
Again,  as  the  sun  appears  to  revolve  round  the  earth  in  24  hours,  it 
is  easily  ascertained  how  much  of  the  earth's  circle  it  traverses  in  each 
hour  and  each  minute :  time  and  space  thus  become  convertible  into 
each  other,  so  that  if  we  know  the  interval  of  time  occupied  by  the 
sun  in  its  passage  from  spot  to  spot  we  may  calculate  the  space  on  the 
earth's  sphere:  vice  verm,  if  we  know  the  space,  we  may  calculate 
the  time. 

§  7.  Meridians  and  PardBdt.^Ka  the  earth  is  of  a  spherical  form, 
the  most  obvious  method  of  dividing  and  subdividing  its  surface  is  by 

imaginary  lines  drawn  round 
it  in  different  directions.  As- 
suming as  the  basis  of  our  ope- 
rations the  axis  of  the  earth, 
we  may  draw  circles  from  any 
point  on  it  with  a  radius  re- 
volving in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Thus,  vq.  Fig.  4, 
from  the  points  B  and  C  in  the 
axis  A  A^  the  circles  E  G  H  I 
and  D  K  L  M  are  drawn  with 
the  radii  B  E  and  CD.  Or, 
again,  from  a  tingle  point  in  the 
axis,  viz.  the  centre,  circles  may 
be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the 
axis  ;  as  from  C  with  the  radii 
C  F  and  C  N  are  drawn  the 
circles  FA  LK  and  NA'O A. 
Any  circles  drawn  from  the 
earth's  centre  are  termed  great 
circles,  and  will  divide  the  world 
into  two  equal  portions  or  hemispheres.    Circles  drawn  from  any  other 

goint  than  the  centre,  as  from  B,  are  termed  small  circles.  There  can 
e  but  one  great  circle  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis, 
but  there  may  be  any  number  of  small  circles  in  planes  parallel  to  it : 
the  one  great  circle  is  named  the  equator,  E  £'  in  Fig.  5,  from  the  Latin 
tiqwdor,  because  when  the  sun  is  vertical  on  this  line  day  and  night 
are  equalized  over  the  earth ;  the  rest  are  termed  parallels.  There  may 
be  any  number  of  great  circles  in  the  plane  of  the  axis,  and  these  are 
termed  meridians^  from  meridies,  **  midday,"  because  when  the  sun  is 
opposite  spots  intersected  by  such  lines  it  is  midday.  Each  meridian 
cuts  each  parallel  at  right  angles,  and  the  multiplication  of  meridians 
and  parallels  breaks  up  the  sui*face  of  the  globe  into  compartments 
approaching  in  form  to  squares,  but  in  reality  trapeziums,  inasmuch  as 
the  meridians  converge  towards  each  other  in  the  direction  of  tlie  poles. 
Tlie  number  of  such  imaginary  lines  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  as  evury  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divisible  into  360  degrees,  tha 
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meridUns  and  parallels  drawn  on  maps  and  globes  represent  a  certain 
number  or  certain  aliquot  parts  of  these  degrees.  Thus,  in  Fig.  o, 
ivpreeenting  a  hemisphere,  the  semi-equator  ££'  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  180  parts,  and  the  circle  passing  through  the  poles  N.  P. 
8.  P.  into  360  parts.    Lines  are  drawn  from  N.  P.  to  S.  P.  through  the 


Fig.  5. 

points  marked  on  the  equator,  and  are  there  distinguished  by  numbers ; 
and  other  lines,  drawn  from  point  to  point  on  the  circumference,  ars 
similarly  distinguished.  The  meridians  or  lines  drawn  from  pole  to 
pole  serve  to  mark  the  longitude  of  a  place,  or  its  distance  in  degrees 
£.  or  W.  from  some  fixed  point,  as  Greenwich  or  Paris.  The  parallels 
serve  to  mark  the  latiluds^  or  the  distance  in  degrees  N.  or  S.  of  the 
equator.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  increases  slightly  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  ellipticity,  its  mean 
length  in  the  torrid  zone  being  about  68*7  statute  m.,  in  the  temperate 
cone  69  m.,  and  in  the  frigid  sone  69*3  m.  The  length  of  a  degree  of 
longitude  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  equator, 
inasmuch  as  the  meridians  approximate  each  other,  so  that  in  lat.  6i>® 
a  degree  of  longitude  is  worth  only  half  the  value  in  miles  that  it  has 
at  the  equator.  Each  degree  is  divided  into  60  minutes,  and  each 
minute  into  60  seconds,  and  these  three  denominations  are  usuall> 
described  by  the  following  signs : — ^  for  degrees ;  '  for  minutes ;  and 
"  for  seconds.  The  degree  of  the  equator  is  further  divided  into  60  geo- 
graphical miles,  one  of  which  thus  equals  a  minute  of  the  equator.  The 
value  in  statute  miles  of  a  geographical  mile  cannot  be  decided  without 
reference  to  the  earth's  equatorial  circumference.  Taking  this  at  24-899 
miles,  60  geog.  m.  will  equal  69*164  statute  m.,  and  the  value  of  a 
single  geog.  m.  will  be  1*152  statute  m.,  or  2028*8  yards. 

§  8.  Methods  of  (ueertaining  Latitude  and  Longitude,—The  simplest 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  latitude  are — (1)  by  observing  the  distance 
intervening  between  the  zenith  (i.  e,  the  spot  in  the  heavens  exactly 
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over  the  observer)  and  the  pole ;  or  (2)  by  observing  the  altitude  of 
one  of  the  celestial  bodies  above  the  horizon  at  midday,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  declination  {i.e.  the  distance  in  degrees  of  the 
body  from  the  plane  of  the  equator).  And  the  simplest  methods  of 
determining  the  loqgitude  are-ri-(l)  by  noting  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  meridian  passage  of  one  of  the  celestial  bodies  at  Green- 
wich and  at  the  place  of  observation,  the  former  being  known  by  a 
chronometer  set  to  Greenwich  tim@,  and  the  latter  by  observation  of 
the  n^oment  when  that  body  is  on  the  meridian  ;  (2)  by  noting  the  time 
of  thp  day  when  ai)  eclipse  either  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  of  one  of 
Jupiter's  as^tellites,  of  the  occultation  of  a  star  by  the  moon  takes 
place,  and  then  comparing  the  time  when  the  same  occurrence  is  visible 
at  Greenwich,  as  ascertained  from  tables  ;  or  (3)  by  observing  the  time 
at  which  the  moon  attains  a  cei*tain  position  relatively  to  a  certain  one 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  ascertaining  from  tables  prepared  for  the 
purpose  the  time  of  the  day  when  it  is  seen  in  that  position  at 
Greenwich.  All  these  modes  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  are  based 
upon  one  principle,  to  which  {attention  has  been  drawn  in  a  preceding 
l)aragraph  (§6),  viz.,  th^t  intervals  of  time  are  readily  convertible  into 
intervals  of  sp^^  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis. 

§  9.  EdiptiCf  TropicSf  and  Zones. — In  addition  to  the  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  which  are  of  a  purely  conventional   origin,  there  are 

others  whose  position  is  decided  by 
physical  facts.  (1)  The  Ecliptic  is 
a  great  circle  (A  B',  Pig.  6)  mark- 
ing the  sun's  apparent  path  in  the 
,  heavens.  From  the  inclination  of 
the  earth's  axis,  this  circle  crosses 
the  equator  obliquely  at  -an  angle  of 
23^°.  The  points  of  intersection  are 
called  the  equinoctial  points,  because 
when  the  sun  is  at  these  points  day 
'  and  night  are  of  equal  length.  The 
eplip^c  is  so  named  hec&uae  ecHpses 
can  only  occur  when  the  moon  is  on 
or  very  near  the  plane  of  that  circle. 
(2)  The  Tropics  are  two  lines  (A  A', 
Fig*  6*  B  B')  running  parallel  to  the  equator 

at  a  distance  of  23^  degrees  north 
and  south  of  it,  marking  the  extreme  points  which  the  sun's  apparent  path 
reaches  in  those  directions,  and  consequently  the  turning  points  (as  the 
name  "tropic"  implies)  of  his  course:  the  northern  (B B')  is  termed 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  southern  (A  A*)  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  from 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  wherein  these  turning-points  are  apparently 
fixed.  (3)  The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles  (C  C,  D  D')  are  situated 
respectively  23^  degrees  from  the  north  and  south  poles.  They  mark  the 
limits  reached  by  the  sun's  rays  as  it  stands  OTer  the  equator  at  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes,  as  well  as  the  limits  of  the  spaces  which  are  alternately 
subject  to  light  and  darkness,  according  aa  the  sun  moves  away  from 
the  equator  to  the  north  or  to  the  south.  The  four  circles  last  men- 
tioned serve  the  further  purpose  of  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Zones  or 
"  belts,"  as  the  term  means,  of  temperature,  of  which  there  are  five,  viz.: 
— the  Torridf  between  the  tropics  ;  the  North  Temperate^  between  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic  Circle  ;  the  South  Temperate  between 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  j  the  Ntjrth  Frigid, 
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north  of  the  Artio  Circle;  and  the  South  Frigid,  south  of  the  Antarctic 
Circle.  The  Torrid  Zone  has  a  hreadth  of  32 1€  ai.  and  a  aiiperficial 
ai-ea  of  78,314,300  aq.  m.  ;  the  Temperate  Zones,  each  a  breadth  of 
2969  m.,  and  an  area  of  51,041,500  aq.  m. ;  and  the  Frigid  Zones,  each 
a  breadth  of  1625  m.,  and  an  area  of  8,132,810  sq.  m. 

§  10.  Olohes  and  Maps.^Th^  earth's  surface  may  be  represented  to 
the  eye  either  by  a  globe  or  by  a  map.  The  former  is  the  most  perfect 
representation,  inasmuch  as  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  is  preserved  ; 
but  globes  are  costly  and  inconvenient,  and  could  not  possibly  be  made 
of  sufficient  size  to  represent  a  country  on  a  lai^e  scale.  Their  chief  use 
is  to  work  out  certain  elementary  problems,  such  as  finding  the  didtunce 
or  the  difference  of  time  between  two  places,  the  value  of  a  degree  of 
longitude,  and  other  questions  of  the  sort.  Maps  are  not  only  phoaf>er 
and  more  portable  than  globes,  but  they  possess  the  great  advautuge 
that  they  allow  of  an  infinite  subdivision  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that 
any  portion  of  it  may  be  represented  on  such  a  scale  as  may  be  re* 
quired.  But  maps  are  not  altogether  faithful  representations  of  the 
earth's  sur&ce :  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  a  spherical  to  a  plane  sur- 
face without  producing  in  some  part  or  other  either  a  disproportion  in 
the  size  of  the  areas  or  a  distortion  of  their  outlines.  Various  methods 
have  been  devised  with  a  view  either  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
error  incidental  to  the  process,  or  to  throw  the  representation  into  such 
a  form  as  may  be  practically  convenient.  These  processes  are  termed 
prcjecUona  (from  the  Latin  prqjectio),  because  lines  are  supposed  to  be 
throwii  forward  from  the  spherical  to  the  plane  surface.  The  projec- 
tions in  use  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are 
based  (1)  on  perspective  principles,  in  which  case  the  spherical  surface 
is  depicted  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  an  observer ;  or  (2)  on  a  principle 
of  development,  in  which  case  the  sphere  is  supposed  to  be  unrolled  and 
forced  to  assume  a  quadrangular  shape.  Of  perspectiye  projections  we 
shall  notice  three  kinds,  viz.:— the  Orthographic,  the  Stereographic, 
and  the  Qlobular,  omitting  the  Onomonio  as  bsing  more  applicable  to 
celestial  than  terrestrial  maps ;  and  of  development  projections,  two 
kinds,  viz.  : — the  Conical  and  the  Cylindrical.  It  may  serve  to  eluci- 
date the  subject  if  we  state  beforeltand  that  most  atlases  exhibit  some 
two  or  three,  if  not  more,  of  these  projections.  The  map  of  the  World 
is  generally  given  in  two  forms,  viz. — m  hemispheres,  and  in  Mercator's 
projection:  the  former  furnishes  an  instance  of  a  perspective  pro- 
jection, most  frequently  of  the  Globular  kind,  while  Mercator's  is  a 
projection  on  the  development  principle.  The  maps  of  the  separate 
continents  and  countries  are  usually  conical  projections,  exceptions 
being  made  in  respect  to  Africa  and  South  America,  which,  as  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  .equator,  do  not  admit  of  the  conical  treatment. 

§  11.  Perspective  Projections. — In  perspective  projections  the  earth 
must  be  regarded  as  a  transparent  globe,  through  which  an  observer 
looks  and  notes  the  position  of  the  various  objects  which  he  sees  on 
the  side  opposite  to  or  farthest  from  him.  The  difierence  in  perspective 
projections  arises  from  the  difference  of  position  which  the  observer 
assumes  as  his  post  of  observation,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  his 
point  of  projections  In  the  Orthographic,  the  observer  is  supposed  to 
DC  placed  at  an  immeasuraUe  distance  from  the  globe,  so  that  the 
divergence  of  the  rays  of  sight  is  obliterated,  and  they  fall  in  parallel 
lines.  In  the  Stereographic,  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  ;  and  in  the  Globular  at  a  certain  fixed  distance 
outside  the  globe.     In  each  of  these  projections  the  observer  may  select 
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any  portion  of  the  globe  that  he  wishes,  placing  his  eye  over  the 
centre  of  that  portion.  If  he  takes  into  view  a  hemisphere,  the  plane 
of  projection  mil  coincide  with  a  great  circle  of  the  globe.  This  great 
circle  varies  according  to  the  position  that  the  spectator  occupies;  if,  for 
instance,  the  eye  is  placed  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  great 
circle  will  fall  on  the  £quator,  and  the  map  is  said  to  be  projected  on  the 

plane  of  the  Equator.  If  the  eye 
be  on  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
then  the  great  circle  will  co- 
incide with  a  meridian  passing 
through  the  poles,  and  the  map 
is  said  to  be  projected  on  the 
plane  of  a  meridian.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  eye  be  op|K)site 
to  a  place  in  neither  of  the 
above  positions  (say  London), 
then  the  gi'eat  circle  will  co- 
incide with  the  rational  horizon 
of  that  spot,  and  the  map  is  said 
to  be  projected  on  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  of  that  plaee. 

§  12.  Orthographic  Projec- 
tion.— We  may  illustrate  the 
principles  on  which  these  pro- 
jections are  based,  together 
with  the  defects  and  advantages 
of  each,  by  a  reference  to  the 
following  diagrams : — In  Fig.  7 
the  principle  of  the  orthogra- 
phic   projection  is  exhibited. 


J^ — '-       ""^N^        i 

i  I       !> 

!  i  .  i  i 

ho  d  e>        f 


Fig.  7 


Fig.  8. 
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In  this  the  yisual  rays,  represented  by  the  dotted  linei,  impinge  §k  right 
sngles  on  the  plane  of  projection  A  G  ;  whence  the  name  orthographic 
from  the  Greek  6p06s,  *'  straight,"  and  ypd^,  "  I  describe."  In  this 
case  the  point  B  on  the  globe  will  be  projected  on  the  plane  at  6,  C  at  e, 
D  at  d,  and  so  forth.  But  whereas  the  spaces  on  the  globe  A  B,  B  C,  and 
C  D.  are  equal,  the  spaces  on  the  map  Ah,  b  e,  and  e  d,  are  unequal, 
and  consequently  this  projection  fails  to  give  areas  of  proportionate  sisa. 
The  result  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  8, 
where  the  meridians  gradually  * 

approximate  each  other  on  the 
equator  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  of  the  map,  and 
consequeutly  the  areas  in  the 
latter  direction  are  unduly 
cramped.  This  projection  has, 
however,  the  advantage  that  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  straight 
lines,  and  thus  are  parallel  on 
the  map  as  well  as  on  the  globe. 
§  13.  Stereographies  Projec- 
tion.—  Fig.  9  represents  the 
principle  of  the  stereographic 
projection.  The  eye  of  the 
spectator  is  supposed  to  be  at 
S,  and  the  visual  rays  are  re- 
presented by  the  dotted  lines 


Fig.  lu. 


>  The  t%nn  stereographic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  crr*p«<5«  "  '^"<i  *•  and  ypd4na  "  I 
describe,"  and  implies  simply  the  delineation  of  a  solid  body  on  a  plane  according  to 
geometrical  principles.    Its  specific  sense  in  map-drawing  is  conventionale 
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SA,  SB,  SC,  &c.  It  is  clear  that  the  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
B,  C,  D,  E,  P,  -will  be  represented  by  6,  c,  d,  e,  /,  on  the  plane  of 
projection  A  Q.  Here  ^ga^n  ^  a  disproportion  between  the  spaces  on 
the  globe  AB,  BC,  &.c,,  and  the  spaces  on  the  map  Ab,  be,  &c.;  for 
whereas  the  former  are  equals  the  latter  increase  as  they  approach  the 

circumference.  The  result  is 
exhibited  in  Fig.  10,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  this 
case  the  areas  in  the  centre  of 
the  map  are  unduly  cramped 
aa  compared  with  those  near 
the  circumference.  This  pro- 
jection has,  however,  the  ad- 
T^utage  that  the  meridians 
and  parallels  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  con- 
sequently the  distortion  in  the 
forms  of  the  countries  is  les^j^ 
than  in  the  orthographic. 

§  14.  QUMar  Projection. — 
The  globular  projection  aims 
at  correcting  the  defects  of  the 
two  already  described,  by  find- 
ing an  intermediate  spot  for 
the  eye,  whence  the  ai*eas  shall 
appear  in  their  due  propor- 
tions. In  Fig.  1 1  this  spot  is 
assumed  to  be  at  a  point  S, 
distant  from  the  surface  of  the 
globe  a  space  equal  to  the  sine 


Fig,  11. 


Fig.  :2. 
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H I  of  an  angle  of  45^,  or,  in  other  words,  equal  to  J^^  parte  of  tlie 
diameter.  The  >'i8ual  rars  represented  hy  the  dotted  liuea  bring  the 
points  on  the  globe  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  to  the  points  6,  0,  d,  e,  /,  on  the  nUne 
of  projection  A  O,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  spaces  ii  6.  6  e.  e  a,  </e, 
are  very  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  and  consequently  represent  h  ith 
greater  correctness  than  heretofore  the  spaces  AB,  BC,  CD,  &o.,  on 
the  globe.  The  great  defect  in  this  projection  is,  that  the  meridians  do 
not  intersect  the  parallels  at  right  angles,  but  at  a  constantly  increasing 
divergence  as  they  approach  the  circumference.  Fig.  1*2  represents  a 
map  of  the  hemisphere  constructed  on  this  principle.  Some  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  exact  point  whence  the  globular  projection 
may  be  most  advantageously  taken :  assuming  that  the  diameter  is 
divided  into  200  parts,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  distance  out- 
side the  globe  equal  to  59^,  instead  of  70  such  parts;  The  inequalities 
which  still  exist  in  the  intervals  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  in  a  map 
constructed  on  a  purely  globular  principle  may  be  corrected  me- 
chanically, and  then  the  projection  is  termed  9quidi9tant.  This  is  the 
one  usually  employed  in  maps  of  hemispheres. 

§  15.  Prqfection  of  two-thirda  of  the  Globe, — ^Various  methods  have 
been  suggested  for  the  delineation 
of  a  larger  amount  of  the  earth*g  sur* 
face  than  the  hemisphere.  None  of 
these  have  come  into  general  use,  but 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  describe 
the  principle  on  which  such  a  projec- 
tion may  he  based.  In  Fig.  1 3  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  at 
a  point,  S,  elevated  half  the  earth's 
radius  i^bove  the  globe.  The  plane 
of  projection  A  G  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  eye  than  the  great  circle  by  23A®. 
The  visual  rays  which  fall  on  the 
earth's  surface  at  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  inter- 
sect the  plaice  of  the  projection  at 
6,  c,  d,  e,  and  /.  Consequently  the 
amount  of  surface  depicted  on  such 
a  map  equals  227°  out  of  the  360°  of 
which  the  whole  sphere  consists. 

§  16.  Conical  Pfojection — We  have 
seen  that  the  foregoing  projections 

fail  in  reproducing  with  fidelity  the  forms  of  the  coimtncs  as  they 
exist  on  the  globe.  A  greater  degree  of  exactness  is  attained  for 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  by  a  system  of  development,  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  spherical  surface  may  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
conical.  Thus  in  Fig.  14  the  portion  of  the  sphere  included  between 
the  lines  A  B  and  E  F  may  be  regarded  as  the  portion  of  a  cone  H  G I 
circumscribed  about  it,  and  touching  it  at  its  mid  points  C  and  D.  In 
this  case  the  parallel  C  D  will  be  the  arc  of  a  circle  drawn  with  the 
radius  GK,  and  the  position  of  places  on  this  parallel  will  exactly 
coincide  with  that  which  they  hold  on  the  globe.  There  will  "he  a  de- 
viation from  this  precision  on  each  aide  of  the  central  parallel,  as  at  A  B 
and  E  F ;  and  this  deviation  may  be  considerably  diminished  by  regard- 
ing the  cone  as  inserihed  instead  of  circumscribed,  so  as  to  touch  the 
sphere  at  A  and  E  instead  of  C,  and  at  B  and  F  instead  of  D.  In  this 
case  the  conical  coincides  with  the  spherical  surface  at  two  points  in- 
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Fig.  14. 


steful  of  one,  and  consequently  a  greater  degree  of  correctnefls  is  attained. 
The  parallels  on  a  conical  projection  are  arcs  of  a  circle  of  which  the  apex 
of  the  cone  is  the  centre,  and  the  meridians  are  either  straight  lines,  aa 
in  Fig.  15,  or  curved  lines  as  in  Fig.  16,  also  drawn  from  the  apex.  The 
Q  important  points  in 

a  conical  projection 
are  to  discover  (1) 
the  true  apex  of 
the  cone  whence  the 
parallels  are  to  be 
drawn,  and  (2)  the 
proportionate  length 
of  the  degrees  of 
longitude  at  each 
parallel.  The  first 
is  attained  by  a  ma- 
thematical prncess: 
as  the  side  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed cone  is 
the  cotangent  of  the 
central  parallel,  its 
numerical  value  can 
bo  ascertained  from 
that  of  the  parallel, 
and  this  multiplied 
by  the  number  of 
degrees  in  the  ra- 
dius will  give  the 
distance  in  degrees  of  latitude  tcom  the  central  parallel.  Thus  if  the 
central  parallel  be  50°,  its  cotangent  will  be  *839 ;  and  as  there  are 
57-295°  in  the  radius,  the  distance  will  be  57-295  X  '839  =  48''  4'  13" 
as  the  distance  from  the  central  parallel  to  the  apex.  The  length  of  a 
degree  of  longitude  can  be  ascertained  from  a  table. 


A 
/\ 
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Fig.  16. 


Fig.  10. 
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§  17.  Mercatot^B  Projedion.— The  projection  of  which  Morcator  is 
the  reputed  iuventor,  waa  devised  especially  for  the  use  of  the  navigator. 
The  other  projectious  admit  of  a  navigator  laying  down  a  straight  course 
only  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  For,  inas- 
much as  the  meridians  approximate  each  other  towards  the  poles,  any 
intermediate  course  such  as  N.E.  or  S.W.,  instead  of  being  straight, 
would  become  spiral,  and  would  describe  what  is  called  a  rhumb j  or 
loxodromio  curve.,  meaning  a  line  which  makes  an  equal  angle  with  each 
successive  meridian.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  meridians  parallel  straight  lines,  and  this  is  effected  by  treating  the 
sphere  as  a  cylinder,  and  regarding  each  meridian  as  carried  up  on  a 
plane  surface  in  a  direction  perpeodicular  to  the  equator.  Of  course  in 
this  case  the  proportions  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  can 
only  be  preserved  by  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  former  as  they  ap- 
proximate the  poles,  their  relative  conditions  being  reversed,  so  that 
matead  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  being  of  a  uniform  size,  and  those  of 
longitude  constantly  diminishing,  the  latter  are  in  Mercator*s  projection 
of  a  uniform  size,  and  the  former  constantly  increasing,  as  exhibited  in 
Fig.  1 7,  where  the  northern  hemisphere  is  crupposed  to  be  depicted. 
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CUAPTER   II. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

( I.  Dtstrilratloo  of  Und  and  water.  $  2.  Definition  of  terms  relating  to  the  Ocean. 
^  3.  Diviaiona,  depth,  saltnesa,  and  colour  of  Ck:ean.  $  4.  Tides  and  waves. 
^  S.  Oceanic  currents.  $  6.  Stream  currents.  $  t.  Definition  of  terms  relating  to 
land.  $  8.  Geological  Btruotare  of  the  Earth.  $  9.  Volcanic  agency.  $  10.  Volcanoes. 
$  11.  Earthquakes.  ^  12.  Continents.  $  13.  Islands.  $  14.  Gonfignration  of 
Mountain-systems.  $  15.  Direction  of  Mountain-qrstems.  ^16.  Comparative 
heights  of  Mountains.  $  17.  Plateaus.  $  18.  Plains.  $  19.  Rivers.  $  20.  Ooeani« 
and  Continental  River-systems.  $  21.  River-basins.  $  22.  Length,  volume,  and 
velocity  of  Rivers.    $  23.  Bars  and  Deltas.    $  24.  Lakes  and  inland  Seas. 

§  1.  Distribution  of  Land  and  Water. — A  glanoe  at  the  map  of  the 
world  will  show  that  its  surface  is  unequally  divided  between  the  elements 
of  land  and  sea.  To  speak  roundly,  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  occupied  by  sea,  and  only  one-fourth  by  land  :  more  exactly,  the 
proportions  are  ^  of  the  former  to  ^  of  the  latter;  or,  to  put  the 
statement  into  the  form  of  a  measurement,  the  sea  covers  145,000,000, 
and  the  land  52,000,000  sq.  m.  But  these  figures,  while  they  express 
the  comparative  areas,  do  not  express  the  inequality  in  the  distrihu- 
iien  of  the  areas.  A  further  examination  will  efiow  that  the  northern 
hemisphei*e  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  land  than  the  southern,  the 
relative  ratios  of  land  and  sea  being  in  the  former  about  as  3  to  5,  in 
the  latter  as  1  to  6  :  and,  again,  that  the  eaatem  hemisphere  contains  a 
larger  amount  of  land  than  the  weatem  in  the  proportion  of  about 
7  to  3.  But  the  inequality  of  distribution  n^ay  be  still  more  re- 
markably exhibited  if  we  divide  the  world  into  north-western  and 
south-eastern  hemispheres-,  with  the  British  isles  and  New  Zealand  for 
their  respective  centres:  for  thus  it  will  appear  that  the  former  is  mainly 
land,  and  the  latter  mainly  sea;  so  much  so,  that  we  may  term  them 
respectively  the  eomtineiital  and  the  oceanic  hemispheres,  Australia  and 
a  portion  of  South  America  being  the  only  Important  masses  of  laud 
in  the  latter. 

§  2.  2%6  Ocean*  Definition  of  Terms. — The  various  bodies  of  water 
on  the  earth's  surface  may  be  classified  under  the  two  heads  of  Oceanic 
aud  Continental,  The  geographical  terms  connected  with  the  former 
are  as  follows : — 

Ocean  (a  term  derived  immediately  from  the  Greek  &Keav6s,  but 
supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin),  the  great  world  of  water  which 
separates  the  continents  and  receives  their  drainage. 

Sea  (from  the  Saxon  sae,  or  seoge,  "  a  basin ;"  compare  the  Biblical 
expression  •*  molten  sea  "),  applied  without  any  very  exact  limitation  i 
to  portions  of  the  ocean  contiguous  to  the  continents,  and  more  or  less 
enclosed  by  land. 

1  To  the  classical  soholar  we  might  illustrate  the  difference  hetween  '*oe?an  and 
"  sea  "  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek  WAayof  and  OdKcuraa ;  the  former  meaning  speciGcuUy 
the  open  sea,  or  that  which  is  remote,  comparatively  speaking,  from  the  land. 
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QvlJ  (from  the  Greek  koKt6s,  **  a  cavity"),  a  recees  of  the  lea^  both 

idde  and  deep. 

Bay  (from  the  Saxon  hyge^  "  bend  **),  a  recess,  wide  but  not  deep.* 

Inik,  a  recess  on  a  sxziall  scale,  and  deep  in  comparison  with  its 
width. 

Fiord,  a  Scandinavian  term  for  an  inlet. 

Bight,  connected  etymologically  with  "bay"  (compare  the  Oerman, 
hucht),  now  generally  applied  to  a  tmaU  bay,  but  not  so  used  in  the 
case  of  the  **  Bight  of  Benin." 

Channd  (a  variation  of  the  word  **  canal,"  from  the  lAtin,  eanalU), 
a  passage  leading  either  from  one  portion  of  the  sea  to  another,  or  from 
the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Firih  (connected  with  the  Scandinavian /ford),  a  term  peculiar'  to 
Scotluid,  where  it  is  applied  mj  estuaries  and  narrow  channels. 

Btrait  (the  same  wonl  as  "  straight,**  but  appropriated  to  the  notion 
of  namyumesa  rather  than  of  directn^),  a  narrow  passage  connecting 
two  bodies  of  water. 

8(mrid  (from  the  Saxon  stind),  a  term  sometimes  used  as  Btrait  for  a 
narrow  passage  between  two  seas,  sometimes  as  the  Scotch  jhth  for  the 
estuary  of  a  river. 

§  3.  Divinom,  depth,  8aUne$s,  and  edUmr  of  the  Ocean. — ^The  Ocean, 
though  forming  a  continuous  whole,  is  broken  up  by  the  intervening 
continents  into  certain  lai^ge  areas,  which  are  also  termed  Oceans.  Of 
these  there  are  five: — (1)  The  AUantio  Ocean,  between  Europe  and 
America,  with  an  area  of  about  25,000,000  sq.  m.,  sometimes  divided 
into  two  parts,  distinguished  as  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic. 
(2)  The  Padfle  Ocean,  between  America  and  Asia,  with  an  area  of 
about  50,000,000  sq.  m.  It  was  named  **  Pacific"  by  the  navigator 
Magalhaens,  in  consequence  of  the  calm  weather  which  he  expe- 
rienced in  traversing  it ;  Balboa,  who  first  discovered  it,  named  it  the 
'*  South  Sea,"  in  reference  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  the  modem  Qer- 
mans  call  it  **  The  Qreat  Ocean."  (3)  The  Indian  Ocean,  S.  of  Asia, 
aud  bounded  W.  by  the  meridian  of  Cape  d'Agulbas,  and  £.  by  the 
islands  Sumatra,  Java,  Timor,  &c.,  and  the  continent  of  Australia ;  its 
area  is  computed  at  17,000,000  sq.  m.  (4)  The  Ardio  Ocean,  about 
the  North  Pole.  (5)  The  Antarctic  Ocean,  about  the  South  Pole. 
The  areas  of  the  two  last  oceans  are  not  ascertained.  The  wide 
expanse  of  ocean  that  lies  south  of  the  continents  is  occasionally  de* 
signated  the  "Southern  Ocean."  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  con- 
nected with  the  Arctic,  the  forqier  hy  a  broad  opening  between  Green- 
land and  Norway,  the  latter  by  a  narrow  channel,  Behring  Stiiut, 
between  Asia  and  America.  The  bed  of  the  ocean  appears  to  be  as 
much  varied  in  form  and  elevation  as  the  surface  of  the  land ;  it  has 
-  its  mountains  and  valleys,  its  plateaus  and  plains.  The  beds  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  difier  very  much  in  structure  ;  the  former 
is  a  deep  valley  or  chasm,  the  latter  a  depressed  basin.  The  extreme 
depth  of  the  Atlantic  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  it  has  been 
sounded  to  a  depth  of  above  27,000  feet.  If  sections  of  it  were  made 
between  Mexico  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  again  between  Newfound- 
land and  Ireland,  the  former  would  exhibit  a  series  of  peaks  of  great 

1  This  dLstinctlcQ  has  not  prevafled  at  |  substituted  far  firVi,  is  referred  to  the 

all  times,  as  instanced  in  BaflBJn's  Bay  and  Latin  "/return."    We  are  inclined  to  be- 

Hudson's  Bay.  I  Uevejirlh  to  be  the  correct  form,  axid/rilk 

s  The  term  frith,  which  is  occasionally  1  a  mere  oorrnptiou 
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eleration  rinng  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  appearing  aboye  its 
level  in  the  ifdanda  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  Teneriffe,  &c. ;  while  the  latter 
would  show  a  comparatively  level  outline,  which  appears  so  singularly 
adapted  to  receive  a  telegraphic  cable,  that  it  has  been  termed  "  The 
Telegraphic  Plateau."  The  average  depth  of  the  ocean  taken  as  a 
whole  is  supposed  to  be  about  4  miles.  Tlie  water  of  the  sea  is  salt ;  it 
is  consequently  less  liable  to  freeze  or  evaporate,  and  has  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  fresh  water  in  the  mean  proportion  of  1*0275  to  1. 
The  degree  of  saltness  varies  in  proportion  partly  to  the  rainfall  and 
partly  to  the  amount  of  evaporation.  The  highest  degree  is  attained  in 
the  region  of  the  trade-winds  where  the  evaporation  is  greatest.  The 
South  Atlantic  is  more  saline  than  the  Noith  Atlantic,  and  the  Atlantic 
tlian  the  Pacific.  The  sea  generally  bears  a  bluish-green  tint :  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  assumes  a  different  hue  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  plants  or  animalcuhe;  in  the  Qulf  of  Guinea,  for  instance, 
it  is  white  ;  about  the  Maldive  islands,  black.  The  temperature  of  the 
sea  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent,  as  far  as  the  sur&ce  water  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  temperature  of  the  super-incumbent  atmosphere :  the 
lower  strata  exhibit,  in  extremely  hot  regions  a  gradually  decreasing, 
and  in  extremely  cold  regions,  a  gradually  increasing  temperature, 
until  at  certain  depths,  varying  with  the  latitude,  there  is  an  approxi- 
mation to,  though  not  an  attainment  of  a  state  of  uniformity. 

§  4.  TidfCS  am  Waves. — The  ocean  is  kept  in  motion  by  various 
agencies,  the  most  important  being  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  winds,  and  variations  of  temperature.  To  the  first  of  these  causes 
we  owe  tides  ;  to  the  second,  waves ;  to  the  third,  combined  with  other 
co-operating  agencies,  currents.  The  explanation  of  tides  is  this: — 
The  moon  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  sun  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  waters  on  the  earth's  surface,  causing  them  to  rise  in  a  mass  at 
the  spot  where  either  of  those  heavenly  bodies  happens  to  culminate. 
Should  the  sun  and  moon  exercise  a  joint  influence  In  the  same  meri- 
dian, the  result  is  a  high  or  spring  tide;  should  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  exercise  an  antagonistic  influence,  the  result  is  a  neap  tide  under 
the  moon,  whose  attractive  power  is  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  sun.  The  effect  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  in- 
asmuch as  the  earth  itself  is  subjected  to  the  attraction,  and  is  drawn 
away,  as  it  were,  from  the  superincumbent  water,  which  is  thus  heaped 
up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  just  as  if  it  were  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  result  is  a  double  tide  in  each 
day,  and  a  doable  spring  or  high  tide  in  each  lunar  month.  The  great 
Southern  Ocean,  from  its  vast  expanse,  admits  of  the  formation  of  a 
great  tidal  wave,  which  follows  the  moon  in  its  westerly  course,  tra- 
versing the  ocean  at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  an  hour,  until  it  comes  in 
contact  with  shoals  or  oontinenta,  when  its  speed  is  retarded,  its  mass 
is  broken  up,  and  its  course  becomes  irregular.  The  height  of  the  tidal 
wave  varies  in  different  localities  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
water  is  compressed  between  masses  of  land.  In  the  Southern  Ocean 
it  is  estimated  at  from  5  to  6  ft.;  in  the  Atlantic  10  to  12  ft.;  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  50  ft. ;  and  in  the  Wye  occasionally  as  high  as  70  ft. 
Distinct  from  the  tidal  wave  is  the  ordinary  irregular  motion  of  the 
sea,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar:  this  is  the  effect  of  wind,  producing 
apparently  a  displacement  of  a  body  of  water,  but  in  reality  a  tem- 
porary modification  of  its  form,  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  being 
witnessed  in  shoal  water.  Waves  rai-ely  exceed  an  elevation  of  20  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  making  with  a  corresponding  depression 
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below  tho  lerel  a  total  elevation  of  about  40  feet ;  waves  of  this  eleva- 
tion convey  to  the  mind  the  impression  of  being  "  moxmtains  high." 
The  rate  at  which  they  travel  depends  on  their  size,  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  the  violence  of  the  vdnd.  In  10  ft.  of  water  the  rate  varies 
fn  m  about  2|  ft.  per  second  for  a  wave  1  ft.  in  breadth,  to  18  ft.  per 
second  for  one  of  10,000,000  ft.  in  breadth  ;  and  in  10,000  ft.  of  water, 
from  2|  ft.  to  567  ft.  per  second,  for  waves  of  the  above  breadths 
respectively. 

§  5.  OwrrenU, — Oceanic  currents  are  of  two  kinds,  some  deep  and 
unvarying,  cleaving  their  way  like  a  river  through  the  mass  of  waters; 
others  superficial,  shifting,  and  liable  to  be  sJBected  by  extraneous 
objects:  the  two  kinds  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  dream  and  drift 
currents.  (1)  Stream  currents  are  generated  by  the  copious  evaporation 
which  takes  place  within  the  tropical  regions,  and  their  courses  are 
influenced  by  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  earth.  The  effect  of  these 
agencies  is  as  follows: — ^The  heat  of  the  sun  within  the  tropics  is 
constantly  diminishing  the  bulk  of  water  in  those  regions :  the  equi- 
librium is  thus  disturbed,  and  is  immediately  restored  by  a  rush  of 
water  from  the  Polar  regions:  hence  the  mrmation  of  a  current 
which,  but  for  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  earth,  would  slowly  flow 
towards  the  equator  from  the  polar  regions  in  a  direct  course.  The 
earth's  rotation  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  divert  the  current  in 
the  direction  of  its  own  movement,  t.  e.  towards  the  E.  And,  if 
the  rotatory  velocity  were  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  currents  would  have  an  easterly  trending  in  their  passage  to  the 
equator.  But  the  rotatory  velocity  gradually  increases  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator  (cap.  1,  §  5),  and  the  currents  having  contracted  a  slow 
movement  in  their  early  course,  fiiil  to  acquire  the  full  extent  of 
the  increase.  They  thus  get  a  westerly  instead  of  an  easterly  trending, 
and  become  south-west  currents  in  the  Northern,  and  north-west  in 
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the  Southern  HemiBphere.  These  currents  are  a£Pected  by  coming  in 
contact  with  continents,  by  prevailing  winds,  by  counter-currents,  and 
various  other  modifying  influences.  (2)  Drift  currents  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  strong  winds,  tides,  and  the  melting  of  ice. 
Some  of  them  set  in  periodically,  othera  at  irregular  intervals. 

§  6.  Stream  Currents. — The  following  are  the  most  marked  stream 
currents  : — (1)  The  Arctic  Current,  which  sets  in  southwards  from  the 
North  Pole,  both  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  through  Baffin's 
Bay,  to  Newfoundland,  where,  coming  in  contact  with  the  Gulf  Stream 
it  divides  and  passes  partly  between  that  stream  and  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  partly  under  it  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  (2)  The 
Antarctic  Current,  which  sets  in  northwards  from  the  South  Pole,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  acquires  a  general 
easterly  direction:  the  South  American  continent  (Uverts  a  portion  of 
its  waters  northwards  along  this  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  until  they  are 
merged  in  the  great  Equatorial  Current.  {S)  The  Great  Equatorial 
Current,  which,  subject  to  the  interruptions  produced  by  masses  of 
land,  flows  round  the  whole  world  in  a  westerly  direction.  This 
current  originates  probably  in  this  way  :— ^The  currents  that  set  in 
from  the  Poles,  meeting  at  the  equator,  neutralise  each  other  as  far  as 
their  southerly  and  northerly  tendencies  are  concerned,  but  agree  in 
their  westerly  tendencies,  and  consequently  combine  their  residual 
forces  in  that  direction.  The  chief  links  in  the  great  chain  are  the 
Equatorial  Current  of  the  Pacific,  which  crosses  from  America  to 
China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago;  the  Mosambique  Current,  between 
Madagascar  and  the  mainland  of  Africa,  which  is  produced  by  the 
general  westerly  set  of  the  currents  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  Cape 
Current,  a  continuation  of  the  Mosambique  Cuirent  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  the  South  Atlantic  Current,  which  after  skirting  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  for  a  while,  strikes  off  westward  in  the  direction 
of  South  America ;  the  Equatorial  Current  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
crosses  from  Africa  to  America  on  the  line  of  the  Equator,  emits  in 
the  Mid- Atlantic  a  branch,  whose  title,  the  North-West  Branch  Cur- 
rent,  sufficiently  bespeaks  its  direction,  while  the  main  stream  diverging 
somewhat  to  the  south  approaches  the  protruding  angle  of  Brazil,  and 
there  again  bifurcates;  one  branch,  under  the  title  of  the  Guiana  Cur- 
rent, making  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  other,  the  Brazil  Current, 
runs  southwards  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  (4)  Connected  with  the 
Equatorial  Ciurent  just  described  is  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  emanates 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  waters  of  the  Equatorial  Ciurent, 
compressed  into  a  landlocked  area,  accumulate,  and  force  for  them- 
selves a  passage  in  the  only  direction  where  escape  is  possible,  viz., 
towards  the  north-east,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  America  so  far  north  as 
Newfoundland;  there,  coming  in  contact  with  the  Arctic  Current,  it 
turns  to  the  east,  bifurcates  in  the  Mid«Atlantic,  sending  one  branch 
towards  the  British  Isles  and  Norway,  and  the  other  towards  the  Azores. 
The  Guinea  Current  may  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Gulf  Stream ; 
it  descends  from  the  Mid-Atlontic  southwards  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  Equatorial  Current  in  the  neighbom- 
hood  of  Guinea,  runs  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction  to  it  for  about 
1000  miles.  (5)  The  Southern  Connecting  Current,  which  carries  back 
the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic  Current  from  the  shores  of  South 
America  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  keeping  to 
the  south  of  the  Ca{)e  Current.  (6)  The  Japan  Current,  which  we  may 
term  the  ''Gulf  Stream"  of  the  Pacific,  for  it  holds  the  same  place 
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relative  to  the  great  Equatorial  Current  off  the  coast  of  Asia  that  the 
Qulf  Stream  holds  in  the  Atlantic  off  that  of  America,  sweeping  round 
towards  the  north-east  under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  continent  and 
the  Japanese  islands,  and  traversing  the  Pacific  to  the  west  shores  of 
North  America.  The  heneficial  effects  of  these  Ocean  currents  are  m*> 
nifold,  the  most  conspicuous  heing  perhaps  the  modification  of  tempe- 
rature produced  by  them  ^to  which  we  shall  presently  advert),  and  the 
facilities  they  offer  to  navigation.  Our  review  of  the  currents  would 
not  be  complete  without  noticing  the  existence  of  under«urrenta  run- 
ning counter  to  the  surface-cun*ents,  as  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Arctic 
OceaOj  and  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar. 

§  7.  Definition  of  Temu  relating  to  Land, — The  geographical  terms 
connected  with  land  may  be  conveniently  rauged  under  three  beads, 
according  as  they  refer  (1)  to  the  coast-line  or  contour:  (2)  to  the 
elevation  or  vertical  relief;  or  (3)  to  the  drainage  of  land.  *  The  first 
division  embraces  the  following  terms  : — 

Continent  (from  the  Latin  continenSt  which  was  originally  applied  to 
the  mainland  adjacent  to  an  island,  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  mainland  generally),  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world.  It 
is  generally  considered  essential  to  the  definition  of  a  continent, 
that  it  should  be  wholly  mrrounded  vrith  voater,  in  which  sense  there 
would  be  but  two,  or,  at  all  events,  three  continents,  vis.,  the 
Western  Continent,  comprising  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the  Eastern 
Continent,  or  North  and  South  America;  and  Australia.  In  this 
work,  however,  it  will  be  applied  not  only  to  these  grand  natural 
divisions,  but  also  to  the  eevei*al  great  divisions  ^  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Continents. 

Idand  (derived  from  the  Saxon  ie,  or  eo,  "water"  and  land),  a 
small  mass  of  land,  wholly  surrounded  by  water. 

Archipelago  (a  term  of  doubtful  etymology,  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek  name  for  the  sea  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
Alycuoif  ir4\ayos\  a  large  group  of  islands  with  the  intei'vening  sea. 

Peninsula  (from  the  Latin  pene,  "  almost,"  and  ineula,  "  island  "), 
a  mass  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  so  far  suiTOunded  bv  it 
as  to  bear  an  insulated  appearance,  and  thus  be,  as  the  term  implies, 
*'  almost  an  island." 

Promontory  (from  the  Latin  pro,  "in  advance,"  and  mon$,  "moun- 
tain "),  a  mountain  jutting  out  prominently  into  the  sea. 

Cape  (from  the  Latin  caput,  "head"),  the  extreme  point  of  a 
projecting  piece  of  land,  whether  high,  as  in  a  promontory,  or  low :  in 
the  former  case,  it  differs  little  or  nothing  from  the  Saxon  equivalent 
headland,  in  the  latter  case,  it  answers  to  the  term  point.  It  may 
be  observed  that  cape,  is  almost  exclusively  used  as  a  geographical 
prefix,  just  as  the  Latins  used  promontorium. 

Isthmus  (from  the  Greek  Iff9fx6s,  "neck"),  a  comparatively  narrow 
neck  of  land,  compressed  between  two  seas,  and  connecting  two  portions 
of  laud* 


^  As  the  definition  of  "  continent "  above 
given  is  at  variance  with  the  received 
usage  of  modern  geographers,  the  following 
reasons  are  adduced  in  support  of  it:— 
(1)  That  the  Latin  term  cantinens,  when 
us-^  fn  a  geographical  sense,  invariably 
means  what  is  adlifaicent  (see  Faodolati, 


a  «.)•  (3)  1*1^  the  analogy  of  the  term 
ifireipof,  which  signified,  in  the  case  of 
Epirus,  a  mainland  contiguous  to  certain 
islands,  oon^nns  that  sense.  (3)  That 
some  technical  term  is  required  to  de> 
signate  masses  of  land,  the  individuality 
of  which  is  generally  recognised. 
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Coast  (from  the  Latin  coda,  "  rib  '*  or  *'  side  "),  a  strip  of  land  border- 
ing on  the  sea :  in  our  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  the  term  is 
used  in  an  extended  sense  for  any  boundary  or  bounded  district. 

Shore,  a  strip  of  soil  immediately  contiguous  to  any  body  of  standing 
water,  Tvhether  the  sea  or  a  lake. 

Haibour  or  haven,  an  indentation  in  the  coast,  offering  protection  to 
shipping ;  both  words  are  of  Saxon  origin. 

Ccve,  a  harbour  formed  by  a  very  narrow  entrance  leading  to  an 
expanding  sheet  of  water. 

Creek,  a  very  small  harbour,  such  as  would  be  found  at  the  mouth 
of  a  rivulet,  or  in  a  narrow  winding  inlet ;  in  the  United  States  the 
term  has  been  extended  to  signify  a  rivulet ;  and  in  Australia,  to  the 
bed  of  a  watercourse,  whether  containing  running  water,  water  collected 
in  holes,  or  no  water  at  all ;  these  latter  senses  properly  belong  to  the 
tliird  division  of  our  subject. 

(2.)  The  terms  relating  to  the  devotion  of  land  are  :  — 

Mountain  (&om  the  Latin  mone),  an  elevation  of  the  earth's  surface 
.to  the  extent  of  2000  ft.  or  more  above  the  adjacent  district. 

Hill  (from  a  Saxon  term),  an  elevation  of  a  similar  character,  but 
not  exceeding  2000  ft.  above  the  adjacent  district. 

Range,  in  connexion  with  the  above  terms,  a  prolongation  of  elevated 
ground  in  any  direction;  chain,  a  series  of  elevations,  more  or  less 
detached  from  each  other,  but  preserving  a  uniform  direction;  and 
system,  a  number  of  ranges  regarded  in  reference  to  each  other,  and  as 
parts  of  a  whole. 

Slope  and  counterdope,  respectively  the  more  gradual  and  the  steeper 
inclinations  of  a  mountain-range  on  its  opposite  sides. 

Axis  of  a  mountain  range,  an  imaginary  line  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  range  itself. 

Valley  (from  the  Latin  vaUis),  an  elongated  depression  between  two 
elevations,  having  an  outlet  at  its  lower  extremity. 

Basin  or  HoUoWf  a  circular  depression  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
elevations. 

Watershed^  (from  the  German  wasserscheide),  the  water-parting  or 
line  of  demarcation  between  two  depressions,  as  marked  by  the  flow 
of  the  water  in  different  directions. 

Plateau,  TaUdand,  or  Highland  (the  first  a  French  term,  the  second 
its  English  equivalent)  an  elevated  region  of  considerable  breadth 
standing  at  a  generally  uniform  level.  The  surface  of  such  a  region 
may  be  either  plain  or  rugged;  in  the  latter  case  the  term  " highland" 
is  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  **  tableland "  conveys  the  idea  of 
a  strictly  level,  as  well  as  an  elevated  surface. 

Plain,  a  region  with  a  level  or  ntorly  level  siu:face.  The  term  is, 
properly  spes^ing,  a  generic  one,  applicable  to  high  as  well  as  low 
ground ;  but  as  a  high  plain  has  a  specific  designation  (tableland),  and 
as  tho  most  numerous  and  extensive  plains  on  the  earth  are  low, 
''plain"  is  commonly  applied  in  a  specific  sense  to  a  low  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  high  level  tract.  Plains  are  designated  by  various 
local  names,  such  as  LZanox  (the  Spanish  form  of  the  Latin  pilanus), 
applied  to  the  plains  about  the  Orinoco  in  South  America;  Steppes 
(from  a  Russian  word  signifying  '*  barren '*%  the  vast  treeless  plains 


1  The  Utter  part  of  the  term  "water- 
fihod"  unfortunately  suggests  the  notion 
of  shedding  or  pouring  water,  in  which 
case  it  would  apply  more  correctly  to  the 


side  or  Inclination  of  the  valley ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  its  meaning :  the  adjunct  thed 
Is  an  adaptation  of  the  German  scheide, 
"  division  "  or  "  parting." 
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of  Asiatio,  and,  in  part,  of  European  Ruaaia ;  Prairia  ^frota  the  Franch 
pratirie,  "meadow  ),  the  graaajr  plaina  of  North  America;  FampOM, 
ainular  graaay  plaina  in  the  latitude  of  Buenoa  Avrea  in  South 
America;  Sdwu  (from  the  Latin  tUva),  the  foreat  plaina  about  the 
Amaaons  ;  Savamnah^  (from  the  Spanish  mAama,  properly  a  lax^ge  plain 
covered  with  snow  aa  a  bed  is  covered  by  a  aheet),  wet  plaina  in  North 
America;  TwtdroB,  the  frozen  swampa  of  Siberia;  and  Landei,  the 
aandv  heath-plaina  in  the  aouth-weat  of  France. 

(3.)  The  terms  relating  to  the  drainage  of  land  are : — i^iver,  a  oon« 
siderable  atream  of  water  flowing  over  land,  and  having  tributary  or 
leaser  streams  flowing  into  it  and  termed  its  q^nanti:  theee  lesser 
streams  may  in  turn  have  their  affluents,  which  would  be  tributaries 
to,  ^ough  not  affluents  of,  the  main  sti-eam.  (The  right  and  left  banka 
of  a  river  are  those  which  are  to  the  right  and  left  hand  of  a  spectator 
supposed  to  be  looking  down  the  stream.) 

JSiver-hcumy  the  whole  region  drained  by  a  river  and  its  tributaries. 

Embouekuref  or  month  of  a  river  (the  former  a  French  term  equivalent 
to  the  latter),  the  point  at  which  it  joins  a  larger  body  of  water. 

DeUa  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet),  the  triangular  space  occasionally  enclosed  between  the 
diverging  mouUis  of  a  river  and  the  sea-coast. 

Eetticary  (from  the  Latin  aaiuarium),  an  inlet  of  the  sea  into  which 
a  river  discharges  itself,  and  thus  becomes  subject  to  tidal  influence ; 
such  estuaries  are  termed  in  Scotland  ./SrfA*. 

Lake,  a  collection  of  water  in  a  depression  or  basin. 

Lagoon,  a  collection  of  water  in  low  sandy  soil  adjacent  to  the  sea, 
formed  either  by  the  overflow  of  or  inflltration  from  the  sea  or  a  laiga 
river. 

Loch  in  Scotland,  and  Lough  in  Ireland,  applied  indifferently  to  an 
inland  lake  or  to  an  estuary  of  a  river. 

§  8.  Oeologicdf  Structure. — Land,  by  which  we  here  mean  the  surfince 
of  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth,  is  composed  of  various  elements,  and 
receives  its  external  form  and  character  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
elements  themselves,  and  partly  from  the  agencies  which  have  been 
exerted  on  these  elements.  The  full  consideration  of  this  subject  be- 
longs to  geology,  and  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  results  of  that  science 
will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  An  examination  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  proves  tiiat  by  far  the  lai^gest  portion  of  its  contents  are 
arranged  in  straia,  or  layers,  occasionaUy  lying  horizontally  one  above 
the  other,  but  more  generally  tilted  up  by  internal  forces  at  angles 
of  greater  or  less  inclination,  and  thus  becoming  exposed  at  various 
points  of  the  earth's  surface.  These  strata  are  found  to  rest  on  rocks 
of  an  entirely  different  character,  consisting  of  irregular  masses  lying 
in  all  directions,  and  hence  termed  unttratified.  These  are  also  occa- 
sionally thrust  up  to  the  earth's  surface  through  the  superincumbent 
stratified  rocks.  The  agencies  that  have  decided  the  character  of  the 
various  rocks  are  mainly  fire  and  water.  The  imstratitied  rocks  owe 
their  origin  to  fire,  and  are  hence  termed  igneous.  To  this  class  belong 
trap-rockia  (such  as  are  seen  at  Fingal's  Cave  and  the  Giant's  Causeway^, 
the  various  species  of  volcanic  rocks,  and,  perhaps,  granite.  The  strati- 
fied rocks  owe  their  origin  to  the  a<!tion  of  water,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks  (such  as  gneiss),  which  form  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two,  to  the  combined  action  of  fire  and  water.  The  stratified 
rocks  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  arranged  by  geologists  in  groups, 
according  to  their  respective  age.    The  following  enumeration  of  the 
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stratified  syBtems,  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity,  and  with  their  cha^ 
racteristic  productions,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose: — (1)  MetO' 
morpAic— gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate.  (2)  Silurian — slate,  sand- 
stone, and  impure  limestone.  (3)  Old  Bed  Sandttone,  or  Devonian — 
red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  conglomerates.  (4)  Caiboniferous — coal, 
mountain  limestone,  millstone  grit.  (5)  Permian — magnesian  lime- 
stone. (6)  Triassic — ^marl,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  (7)  OoUHe — 
limestone  (Portland  stone),  blue  clay,  and  bituminous  shale.  (8)  Ore- 
foceotw— chalk  and  flints.  (9)  Tertiary — London  clay,  gravel,  sand, 
and  marl.  (10)  Porf-Terfeary— surface  soil  and  alluvial  deposits  of 
modem  date.  As  thd  sur&ce  soil  and  the  mineral  products  of  each 
locality  depend  upon  the  stratum  which  happens  to  crop  out  there, 
and  as  even  the  external  features  of  a  ooun^ — its  mountain-ranges, 
peaks,  hills,  and  valleys— are  the  exponents  of  its  internal  formation, 
it  is  evident  that  geological  considerations  must  hold  a  plaoe  in  an 
intelligent  study  of  geography. 

§  9.  Volcanic  Agency, — The  state  of  the  earth's  interior  falls  within 
the  province  of  geographical  research  only  so  far  as  it  acts  upon  the 
exterior  surface*  This  it  does  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  means  of 
volcanic  agency.  Numerous  indications  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
crust  on  which  we  live  encloses  a  vast  mass  of  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion 
from  excessive  heat*  The  violent  action  of  volcanoes,  their  extreme  heat, 
the  temperature  of  thermal  springs,  and  the  gradual  increase  of  heat 
in  deep  mines,  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  The  last- 
mentioned  proof  has  been  made  the  baDis  of  calculations  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth's  interior;  but  the  observations  are  too  variable, 
and  the  modifying  influences  too  numerous,  to  warrant  any  very  exact 
conclusion  on  this  subject.  The  general  estimate  is  an  increase  of  1°  of 
temperature  for  50  ft.  of  descent.  Thermal  springs  attaint  ii^  several 
instances  a  heat  of  200° ;  but  the  depth  of  the  reservoir  whence  they 
come,  and  the  local  conditions  possibly  affecting  the  temperature,  are 
matters  of  speculation.  Volcanic  agency  has  exercised  vast  influence  in 
deciding  the  form  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  probably  still  continues  to 
operate  on  it  by  elevating  certain  localities  and  depressing  others.  A 
gradual,  though  unequal,  process  of  elevation  is  going  on  in  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  as  is  attested  by  modem  observations  on  the  level 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  That  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain  has  been  simi- 
larly elevated,  is  testified  by  the  existence  of  old,  or  **  raised  "  beaches : 
and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  South 
America,  particularly  the  western  coast,  where  various  species  of  shells 
are  found  on  the  dry  land.  On  the  other  hand^  a  gradual  depression 
has  been  observed  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and,  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  coral  insect,  which  cannot  exist  at  a  gi^ater  depth  than 
about  175  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
numerous  existing  instances  of  coral  reefs  of  excessive  depth  are  due  to 
the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  foundation,  which  has  permitted  the  con- 
struction of  the  reef  by  successive  stages.  That  these  changes  are  the 
result  of  volcanic  agency  is  a  conclusion  which  does  not  admit  of  de- 
monstration, but  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  visible  effects  of 
that  agency  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

§  10.  Voloanoes. — The  most  prominent  effects  of  volcanic  agency  are 
displayed  in  the  eruptions  of  volcanic  mountains,  and  the  shocks  of 
earthquakes.  ^  The  connexion  between  these  phenomena  is  undoubted ; 
but  the  precise  manner  in  which  volcanic  agency  is  exerted  so  as  to 
produce  an  earthquake,  is  unknown.    Volcanoes  in  an  active  state  are 
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very  tmequally  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface.  They  are  more 
numerous  (L)  in  the  Torrid  than  in  any  other  zone ;  (2)  on  the  line  of 
the  sea-coast  than  in  the  interior;  and  (3)  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacifio 
than  on  that  of  the  Atlantic.  Volcanoes  are  indeed  found  in  all  lati- 
tudes; in  the  extreme  north,  in  Jan  Meyen  off  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  in  Iceland ;  and  in  the  extreme  south,  in  Victoria  Liand.  They  are 
also  found  occasionally  inland,  as  in  the  cases  of  Demavend,  south  of 
the  Caspian,  and  Pishan  and  Ho-tcheou  in  the  Thian-shan  range  in 
Central  Asia.  They  are  also  not  unknown  in  the  Atlantic,  there  being 
about  thirty-eight  in  that  ocean  itself  and  its  subordinate  divisions. 
But  the  nu^jority  of  the  active  volcanoes,  to  the  extent  of  190  out  of  a 
total  number  of  270,  are  situated  in  and  around  the  Pacific,  which  is 
completely  girdled  with  a  volcanic  band  ;  and  of  these  the  groups  lie 
thickest  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  there  being  no  less  than  forty-three  vol- 
canoes ^active  and  extinct)  in  Jaya  alone^  twenty-one  in  Luzon  and  the 
Phih'ppines,  thirty-eight  in  Guatemala^  and  seventeen  in  Quito.  The 
inunediate  effects  of  volcanic  eruptions  on  the  earth's  surface  are  well 
known.  In  some  instances  the  cone  itself,  whence  the  eruption  is 
to  issue,  is  forced  into  existence,  as  instanced  in  the  following  cases : — 
Jorullo,  on  the  plain  of  Mexico,  which  was  thrown  up,  in  1759,  to  a 
height  of  1365  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain,  which  itself  stands 
2890  feet  above  the  sea;  Sabrina,  near  the  Azores,  which  was  thrown 
up,  in  1810,  to  a'  height  of  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  since  dis- 
i^peared;  Monte  Nuevo,  already  noticed  in  the  'Manual  of  Ancient 
Geography,'  p.  564,  as  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old 
Lucrine  lake;  and  Monte  Rossi,  on  the  side  of  i£tna,  thrown  up  in 
1669  to  the  height  of  450  feet.  In  other  instances,  existing  cones 
have  been  very  much  enlaiged  by  continual  deposits  of  ashes  and  lava, 
as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius.  Not  only  this,  but  occasionally 
the  ashes  have  fallen  in  vast  heaps  on  the  surrounding  districts  to  such  a 
depth  as  even  to  bury  whole  towns,  as  in  the  well-known  cases  of  Her- 
enlaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  molten  lava  has  been  another  cause  of 
wide-spread  devastation,  issuing  either  from  the  crater's  mouth,  or  from 
crevices  in  the  mountain,  in  almost  inconceivable  quantities,  and  over- 
pouring  the  subjacent  plains  and  valleys  in  a  deep,  broad,  irresistible 
stream.  In  Iceland  a  single  eruption,  in  1783,  produced  two  such 
streams,  one  of  them  fifty  miles  long  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles 
broad,  the  other  forty  miles  long  and  seven  miles  broad,  the  contents 
being  estimated  at  20,000,000,000  cubic  yaixls.  Other  effects  are  pro- 
duct by  this  same  volcanic  energy.  We  may  notice  (1)  the  Salses,  or 
mud-Tolcanoes,  small  mounds  whence  inue  mud,  hot  water,  and  gases 
of  yarious  kinds,  instances  of  which  occur  near  Girgenti  in  Sicily,  and 
near  Bakou,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  province  of  Shirwan ; 
and  (2)  the  Qeysers«  situated  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Mount  Hecla 
— ^thsnnal  springs  from  which  the  water  ia  ejected  at  varying  intervals 
in  jets  attaining  sometimes  a  height  of  150  feet. 

§  11.  Earthquaieeti — ^Earthquakes,  bein^  the  result  of  volcanic  agency, 
are  consequently  most  numerous  and  violent  in  the  volcanic  regions. 
But  they  are  not  confined  to  those  regions ;  they  are  of  by  no  means 
rare  occurrence  even  in  our  own  country,  though  the  shocks  are  gene- 
rally so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  A  tolerably  smart  shock 
was  felt  in  the  western  counties  in  18&3.  The  movements  produced  by 
earthquakes  assume  different  directions :  sometimes  the  movement  is 
upwards  or  vertical,  sometimes  up  and  down,  like  the  undulation  of  a 
wave,  and  sometimes  rotatory  or  vorticose,  like  the  action  of  a  whirl- 
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pool.  Again,  the  wave,  of  whatever  kind,  once  generated,  may  either 
travel  in  a  linear  direction  through  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of 
country,  or  may  be  propagated  by  concentric  undulations  emanating 
from  a  single  focus,  and  becoming  wider  and  fainter  as  they  recede  from 
that  centre.  The  rotatory  movement  holds  the  first  place,  and  the 
vertical  movement  the  second  place,  in  the  scale  of  destructiveness ;  both 
are,  happily,  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Sudden  elevations  and 
depressions  of  the  ground  are  among  the  most  striking  effects  of  earth- 
quakes. In  the  great  earthquake  of  1755  the  quay  at  Lisbon  suddenly 
sank  with  a  vast  crowd  who  had  fled  thither  for  safety,  and  its  site  was 
occupied  by  a  chasm  about  600  feet  deep.  The  earthquake  referred  to 
was  of  the  circular  description,  and  was  felt  over  an  area  extending  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  West  Indies.  The  effects  of  earthquakes  on  buildings 
are  most  disastrous.  The  havoc  produced  at  Manilla,  in  1863,  and  at 
Mendoza,  March  20th,  1861,  where  12,000  perished,  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  our  readers.  Among  the  more  famous  historical 
earthquakes,  we  may  refer  to  those  that  happened  at  Lisbon,  November 
1st,  1755 ;  at  Caraccas,  March  26th,  1812 ;  at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica^ 
1692  ;  and  in  Calabria,  Feb.'  5th,  1783. 

§  12.  Continents. — Land  is  distributed  over  the  earth*s  surface  in 
masses  of  varying  size,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  by  the  sea.  Two 
of  these  masses  are  of  excessive  size  as  compared  with  the  rest,  the 
Old  World,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  Eastern  Continent,  con- 
toning  about  32,500,000  square  miles,  and  the  New  World,  or  Western 
Continent,  about  16,000,000  square  miles.  For  the  rest,  Australia  con- 
tains about  3, 000, 000  square  miles,  leaving,  according  to  the  total  estimate 
of  52,000,000  square  miles  for  the  entire  land  surface,  about  500,000 
square  miles  for  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  regards  their 
form  and  structure,  the  two  great  masses  present  several  striking 
points,  both  of  resemblance  and  of  contrast.  Each  approximates  to  a 
pyramidal  or  triangular  form,  with  the  apex  pointing  southwards,  and 
the  base  skirting  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Each  exhibits  a  similar  tendency  in 
its  details  ;  the  peninsulas  of  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Malacca,  and  Eami- 
schatka,  in  Asia ;  of  Italy  and  Greece,  in  Europe ;  of  Califomia,  Florida, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  Greenland,  in  America,  all  terminating  in  southerly 
promontories,  just  as  the  whole  masses  terminate  in  the  promontories 
of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Each  presents  a  single  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule,  the  peninsula  of  Denmark  in  the  Eastern 
Continent  finding  its  counterpart  in  that  of  Yucatan  in  the  Western. 
Each  is  furnished  with  a  backbone  of  mountain-ranges,  traversing  its 
whole  length,  and  dividing  it  into  unequal  portions.  Each,  moreover, 
is  depressed  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  elevated  towards  its  southern 
extremity.  So  far  for  the  points  of  resemblance.  In  respect  to  the 
points  of  contrast,  we  may  notice  that  the  Eastern  Continent  has  itR 
greatest  extension  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  the  Western  in  the  di- 
rection of  north  and  south.  The  Eastern  protrudes  westward  in  Northern 
Africa ;  the  Western  recedes  in  the  same  latitudes,  so  that  the  one  would, 
as  it  were,  fit  into  the  other,  conveying  the  impression  that  the  Atlantic 
is  a  mighty  valley,  severing  from  each  other  corresponding  heights.  The 
Eastern  abounds  in  irregularities  and  indentations  of  its  coast-line ;  the 
Western  is  comparatively  regular  and  uniform.  Still  more  marked  ai*e 
the  contrasts  presented  by  the  several  divisions  of  the  two  worlds. 
Europe  stands  pre-emhient  in  regard  to  the  sinuosity  of  its  coast-line, 
and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  area  of  the  continent.  America 
stands  next  in  these  respects,  the  proportion  being  affected,  however, 
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more  bj  the  elongation  of  its  Boathem  diyirion  than  by  sinuosity. 
Asia  comes  next,  and  Africa  last,  both  being  much  affected  by  the 
massiyeness  of  their  forms,  and  the  latter  still  further  by  the  regularity 
of  its  coast.  We  refrain  from  giving  any  exact  calculation  of  the  pro- 
portions of  coast-line  and  area;  but  we  may  say  very  roughly,  that, 
taking  the  comparative  areas  into  consideration,  Europe  has  four  times 
as  much  coast  as  Africa,  three  times  as  much  as  Asia,  and  twice  as 
much  as  America.  With  regard  to  elevation.  South  America  holds  the 
fint  place  with  an  average  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  2302 
feet;  Asia  comes  next  with  an  elevation  of  2264  feet;  then  North 
America,  1496  feet;  and  lastly  Europe,  1342  feet. 

§  13.  Idands, — Islands  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  as  eon- 
UniaUal,  and  oceanic  or  j^dagie^  according  as  they  lie  adjacent  to  a 
mainland  or  in  mid  ocean.  Each  class  exhibits  a  distinctive  form,  con- 
tinental islands  being  generally  elongated,  oceanic  either  round  or  oval; 
and  each  class  exhibits  a  distinctive  arrangement,  continental  isles 
appearing  in  more  or  less  straight  lines,  oceanic  in  circular  groups. 
Baich  also  may  be  referred  to  a  different  origin,  continental  islands 
generally  showing  by  their  geological  character  either  that  they  have 
been  severed  from  the  adjacent  mainland  by  the  submersion  of  the 
intervening  space,  or  that  they  have  been  simultaneously  upheaved 
with  it ;  whUe  oceanic  islands  owe  their  origin  partly  to  volcanic 
action — ^the  tendency  to  cireular  grouping  being  attributable  to  this 
cause,  even  where  volcanic  action  is  not  exhibited — and  partly  to 
coral  formation.  As  examples  of  continental  isles,  we  may  instance 
the  Kurile  and  Japanese  islands,  which  seem  to  be  a  prolongation  of 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka;  or,  again,  Sumatra,  Java^  and  Timor, 
belonging  to  the  Malay  peninsula :  and,  as  examples  of  oceanic  groups^ 
the  Marquesas,  Galapagos,  and  Fiji  groups,  in  the  Pacific.  Coral 
islands  are  found  chiefly  in  the  torrid  zone.  They  are  the  accumulated 
secretions  of  a  small  insect,  originally  deposited  on  submarine  rocks, 
sunk  not  more  than  175  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  gradually 
built  up  until  they  reach  the  upper  air.  The  islands  thus  formed  are 
in  the  form  of  hollow  circles,  containing  lagoons  in  the  middle.  The 
Caroline  Islands,  north  of  New  Guinea,  may  be  cited  as  an  instance. 

§  14.  Configuration  of  Moufiiain-Syttemt. — Mountain-ranges  exhibit 
great  diversity  in  respect  to  their  general  character,  their  direction,  and 
their  elevation.  These  diversities  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
degree  of  force  exerted  in  their  upheaval,  and  partly  to  the  geological 
period  in  which  that  force  was  exerted.  It  is  beyond  our  province  to 
trace  out  fully  the  connexion  between  the  cause  and  the  effect ;  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
these  topics,  commencii^with  the  general  character  or  arrangement  of 
mountain-ranges.  (1)  The  first  class  of  mountains  which'  we  shall 
notice  is  that  in  which  parallelism  is  the  prevailing  feature.  The  Rocky 
Moimtains  in  North  America  furnish  an  example  of  this :  they  consist 
of  a  series  of  ranges  in  three  or  four  parallel  lines,  and  terminating  at 
different  points,  so  that  one  range  overlaps  the  other  at  its  extremity. 
The  central  Andes  exhibit  parallelism  of  a  simpler  nature,  consisting 
of  two  lofty  ranges  with  plateaus  intervening.  (2)  The  second  class 
consists  of  a  single  dorsal  chain  with  lateral  spurs  divexigiuK  from  it  at 
various  angles :  its  chief  characteristic  is  the  divarication  of  these  lateral 
ranges.  The  southern  Andes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Caucasus  belong  to 
this  class :  in  each  there  is  a  single  defined  crest  with  numerous  spurs 
striking  off  in  directions  more  or  less  transverse  to  that  of  the  axis 
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of  the  main  range  and  enclosing  TaUeys  which  rink  rapidly  down  to  the 
plains.  (3)  The  third  class  is  that  in  which  ramifiioaiion  is  the  leading 
feature.  In  this  there  is  fonnd  a  range  of  predominating  importance, 
from  which  subordinate  ranges  branch  o£f  in  various  directions,  ex- 
tending over  a  large  area,  and  enclosing  plains  or  Yalleys.  The 
Alpine  system  in  Europe  is  an  example  of  this:  it  serves  as  a 
basis  whence  the  numerous  ranges  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe 
seem  to  spring.  (4)  The  last  class  we  shall  notice  consists  of  those 
mountains  which  form  the  edga  of  jialeaiM,  and  which  lose  much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  appearance  of  mountains,  when  they  are  regarded  from 
the  plateau  itself.  The  Himalayan  Mountains  thus  form  the  rim  of  the 
lofty  plateau  of  Tibet,  which  attains  in  some  parts  an  elevation  of 
17,000  ft.,  and  leaves  only  the  surplus  elevation  of  the  mountains  visible. 
The  Altai  ranges  are  in  many  parts  only  a  series  of  terraces  by  which 
the  central  plateau  descends  to  the  Siberian  plains :  their  summits  as- 
sume the  tabulated  form  peculiar  to  such  an  origin.  The  Ghauts  of 
Hindostan  are  another  instance  of  ranges  supporting  plateaus. 

§  15.  JHreetion  of  Mountain-Systems, — ^The  directions  of  mountain- 
systems  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  so  diversified  as  to  admit  of  no  classi- 
fication. Yet  geological  researeh  may  eventually  establish  certain 
general  laws  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  surmised,  for  instance,  that 
ranges  belonging  to  the  same  geological  period  assume  a  parallel  di- 
rection in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and,  again,  that  every  system  lies  in  a 
great  circle  of  the  globe,  proving  that  the  upheaving  force  has  radiated 
from  the  centre  of  the  globe.  Whether  further  examination  will  establish 
these  suppositions,  it  remains  to  be  seen.  The  direction  of  .the  primary 
mountain-systems  may  be  detected  frt)m  the  direction  of  the  continents 
on  which  tbey  lie,  the  form  of  the  latter  being  decided  by  the  main  line 
of  upheaval.  Thus  in  the  Eastern  Continent  an  almost  continuous 
line  of  elevation  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  in  the  Western  Continent 
a  similar  line  frem  north  to  south.  In  the  former  the  elevation  is  both 
broader  and  more  irregular  than  in  the  latter.  In  Europe  the  chief 
links  are  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan ;  in  Africa,  Atlas, 
which  connects  with  the  Pyrenean  system ;  in  Asia,  the  belt  of  plateaus 
with  the  connecting  and  sustaining  mountain-ranges,  viz.,  Taurus  in 
Anatolia,  Ararat  in  Armenia,  Elburz  and  Hindoo^Coosh  in  Iran,  and 
then  the  vast  expanse  of  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  bounded 
S.  by  Himalaya,  and  N.  by  the  Altai  ranges,  and  traversed  by  Kuen- 
lun  and  Thian-shan.  In  the  Western.  Continent  there  are  only  three 
great  links,  viz. — the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  N.,  the  Andes  in  the  S., 
and  the  plateaus  of  Central  America  which  connect  these  two.  The 
northern  portion  exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  expansion  that  we  have 
noticed  in  Asia,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  bifurcates  and  encloses  between  its  two  branches  a  consider- 
able breadth  of  plateau,  containing  the  basins  of  Utah,  Oregon,  and 
other  districts.  What  is  thus  observed  with  regard  to  the  two  great 
masses  of  lands,  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  lesser  ones  also. 
An  island  of  elongated  form,  such  as  Madagascar,  will  generally  be 
found  to  contain  a  spinal  range  of  mountains  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis.  In  other  cases  the  form  of  a  land-area  is  due  to  the  tilting-up  of 
a  ciroular  rim  of  mountains,  enclosing  central  plains,  as  is  the  case  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 

§  16.  Comparative  Heights  of  Mountain-Ranges. — In  regard  to  ele- 
vation two  points  have  to  be  considered,  viz.,  the  mean  height  of  a  range 
as  a  whole,  and  the  extreme  heights  of  its  summits.    As  a  general  rule, 
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th«8e  bear  a  proportion  to  eaoH  other,  so  that  the  highest  peake  are 
found  in  the  ranges  of  the  greatest  mean  height.  The  mean  height  of 
Himalaya  is  estimated  at  15,670  feet,  of  the  Andes  at  11,530  feet,  and 
of  the  Alps  at  7353  feet,  and  the  oolminating  points  are  in  each  instance 
somewhere  about  doable  of  these  amounts.  The  subjoined  diagram 
exhibits  the  comparatiTe  heights  of  the  summits  in  each  division  of  tbe 
world.  The  Himalayas,  in  Asia,  attain  to  tbe  greatest  elevation  in 
the  world,  the  cul» 

minating  point  being  cvnoT  (mmmlmss)^  bmia 
Mt.  Everest  (29,002 
ft.)  in  Nepaul.  Next 
to  this  comes  (ao- 
oording  to  our  pre- 
sent information) 
Dapeang  in  the  Kara- 
koram  range  (28,278 
ft.)  As  many  as  17 
points  in  the  Hima- 
layan range  exceed 
25,000  ft.  The  Andes, 
in  South  America,  at- 
tain in  Sorata  (Boli- 
via) an  elevation  of 
24,812  ft.  Sabama 
(Peru)  is  supposed  to 
come  next  (23,014 
ft.),  and  then  Acon- 
cagua (22,422  ft.)  in 
Chili.  Above  seven 
other  peaks  exceed 
20,000  ft.  In  Africa 
the  loftiest  siuumits, 
Kilimandjaro  and 
Kenia,  attain  to  about 
20,000  ft.  In  North 
America  some  doubt  ■■ 
yet  exists  as  to  which 
is  the  highest  point ; 
the  heights  of  the 
Mexican  volcanoes, 
Popocatepetl  (17,783 
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ft.)  and  Orizaba  (17,373  ft.\  are  well  ascertained;  but  whether  these 
are  exceeded  by  any  summitis  in  the  coast  ranges,  such  as  Mount  Hood 
(reported  at  17,640  ft.),  is  doubtful.  Mount  Hooker  (16,750  ft.) 
appears  to  be  the  highest  point  in  the  Rooky  Mountains.  In  Europe 
the  Alps  attain  in  Mont  Blanc  to  15,784  ft. ;  but  this  is  exceeded  by 
several  summits  in  Caucasus,  the  highest  being  Elbruz  (18,493  ft.). 
The  highest  points  in  Great  Britain  are — Bennevis,  in  Scotland,  4368  ft. ; 
Snowdon,  in  Wales,  3590  ft. ;  and  Scawfell,  in  England,  3229  ft. 

§  17.  Plateaus. — A  plateau  is  the  result  of  an  upheaval  of  the  earth's 
crust  on  a  large  scale  and  with  such  force  as  to  elevate  it  very  consider- 
ably above  the  general  level  of  the  land.  It  is  in  all  cases  edged  with 
mountains,  which  usually  rise  above  the  level  of  the  plateau,  but  some- 
times are"  the  mere  termination  of  the  plateau  itself.  Two  classes  of 
plateaus  may  be  distinguished,  viz.,  those  which  are  whoUy  encircled 
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by  mountain-ranges  and  have  their  own  reservoirs  of  water ;  and  those 
which  are  open  on  one  or  more  than  one  side  to  the  sea.  The  plateau 
of  Central  Asia,  enclosed  by  the  ranges  of  Thian-shan,  Pamir,  Kuen-lun, 
and  In-shan,  is  an  instance  of  the  former  kind ;  and  we  may  place  in 
the  same  class  the  plateaus  of  Utah  in  North  America  and  of  Titicaca 
in  South  America.  The  plateau  of  Tibet,  to  the  S.  of  Kuen-lun,  is  an 
instance  of  the  second  kind.  Plateaus  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  mode- 
rating the  heat  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates  ;  in  Mexico,  for 
instance,  the  widest  differences  of  heat  and  salubrity  exist  between  the 
maritime  district  and  the  interior  table-land;  the  city  of  Quito,  situated 
very  nearly  under  the  equator,  enjoys  a  moderate  temperature;  and, 
again,  in  the  Deccan,  in  southern  Hindostan,  there  are  whole  districts 
with  an  English  climate  imder  an  Indian  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  plateaus 
interpose  very  solid  barriers  between  the  regions  on  each  side  of  them, 
and  are  unfavourable  to  intercommunication.  The  distribution  of 
plateaus  on  the  earth's  surface  is  very  unequal.  Europe  has  only  one 
of  any  size,  occupying  about  half  of  Spain.  Asia  is  traversed  by  a  broad 
central  band  of  plateau,  widening  as  it  advances  eastward  until  it  ter- 
minates on  the  frontier  of  China :  the  chief  divisions  of  this  band,  with 
their  respective  heights  are — ^the  plateaus  of  Anatolia  (3000  feet),  Iran 
(2500  to  3500  feet),  Tibet  (14,000  feet),  and  Gobi  (3000  to  4220  feet). 
Africa  exhibits  an  instance  of  a  high  rugged  plateau  in  Abyssinia  (8000 
feet),  and  of  a  comparatively  low  and  flat  one  in  the  Great  Desert,  with 
elevations  ranging  from  1000  to  5000  feet.  In  the  southern  part  of 
that  continent  the  high  land  of  the  interior  descends  to  the  coast  by  a 
series  of  terraoes.  America  possesses  some  remarkable  plateaus  con- 
nected with  its  great  dorsal  chains :  foremost  among  these  is  the  Great 
Basin  of  Utah  (4000  feet),  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  wholly  shut  off  fi*om  the  sea.  The  southerly  limbs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  terminate  in  the  plateau  of  Chihuahua  (about  5000 
feet);  and  this  is  connected  southwards  with  the  great  plateau  of  Ana- 
huac  or  Mexico  (6000  to  8000  feet),  the  sides  of  which  present  all  the 
appearance  of  a  massive  wall  of  mountain  when  viewed  from  the  sea. 
In  South  America  plateaus  are  found  in  the  high  Andes,  sometimes 
between  the  parallel  ranges,  and  sometimes  on  the  main  ridge:  we  may 
instance  the  plateaus  of  Bogota  in  New  Granada  (9000  feet),  Popayan 
in  2^  30'  N.  lat.  (6000  feet),  Quito  (10,000  feet),  and  Lake  Titicaca 
(13,000  feet). 

§  18.  Plains, — Plains,  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  twm  as  meaning 
lowland  plains,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  world's  surface,  and  are 
in  many  cases  characterized  by  conditions  of  position,  soil,  and  climate, 
which  are  highly  favourable  to  civilization  and  prosperity.  The  circum- 
stance of  their  being  low  and  open  facilitates  both  external  and  internal 
communication,  gives  them  a  comparatively  warm  climate,  and  pro- 
motes the  formation  of  surface  soil  from  alluvial  or  vegetable  deposits. 
Three  classes  of  plains  may  be  distinguished : — (1)  The  vast  plains 
which  result  from  a  uniform  upheaval  of  the  earth's  orust  over  a  large 
area,  and  with  such  moderate  force  as  elevates  them  but  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  (2)  The  enclosed  plains  which  are  found  in  river 
basins,  and  which  are  in  point  of  fact  broad  valleys,  generally  with  rich 
deposits  of  alluvial  soil.  (3)  The  partially  enclos^  plains  which  so 
frequently  intervene  between  the  sea  and  a  chain  of  mountains  running 
parallel  to  the  coast.  The  three  classes  may  perhaps  be  characterized 
as  (1)  continental  plains  ;  (2)  river  plains  ;  (3)  maritime  plains.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  first  kind  is  the  great  plain  which 
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occupies,  with  slight  interruption,  the  whole  northern  por^on  of  the 
Eastern  Continent  between  the  AUantio  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Por- 
tions of  this  are  depressed  eyen  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Caspian  basin  and  some  parts  of  Holland ;  and  other  portions 
exhibit  a  remarkable  degree  of  levelness,  the  Siberian  plain  at  Irkutsk 
having  Tfor  instance)  an  elevation  of  only  1360  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
South  America  furnishes  another  instance  of  an  extensive  plain  very 
nearly  on  a  dead  level  along  the  courses  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazons.  Of  the  second  class  of  plains  we  may  instance  in  the 
Eastern  Continent  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy  in  the  basin  of  the  Po ; 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  Wallaclua  along  the  course  of  the  Danube ; 
the  fertile  plain  of  £^gypt,  which  Herodotus  describes  as  "the  gift 
of  the  Nile  ;"  the  Great  Plain  of  China,  occupying  an  area  of  210,000 
sq.  m.,  about  the  lower  courses  of  the  Tuig-tze  and  the  Hoang-ho ;  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  Euphrates-Tigris  basin,  the  seat  of  two  of 
the  mightiest  empires  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  plain  of  Northern  India 
along  the  courses  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  The  Western  Continent 
famuhes  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  plain  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  Plains  of  the  third  class  occur  wherever  the  sea-coast  is 
fringed  with  mountains  :  in  the  Western  Continent,  for  instance,  they 
are  to  be  found  on  the  western  coast  along  the  base  of  the  Andes  in  S. 
America,  and  of  the  coast-ranges  in  N.  America  :  in  the  latter  division 
a  maritime  plain  of  great  importance  intervenes  between  the  Appahi- 
chian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic.  The  difference  in  the  aspect  and 
vegetation  of  plains  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  explanation  of 
the  local  designations  applied  to  them.  Vast  regions  in  Africa  and 
Asia  are  barren  from  the  absence  of  natural  or  artificial  irrigation  ;  and 
the  plains  of  Northern  Siberia  and  of  Arctic  America  are  consigned  to 
hopeless  sterility  from  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

§  19.  Riven. — The  moisture  that  falls  on  the  earth  sinks  for  the 
most  part  beneath  its  surface  and  collects  in  natural  reservoirs  at 
Tarious  depths.  Thence  it  re-issues  in  springs  :  these  form  rivulets,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  gravitation  whereby  water  seeks  the  lowest 
level ;  and  rivuleta,  combining  in  a  single  stream,  form  rivers.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  majority  of  rivers:  occasionally,  however,  they 
have  their  sources  in  glaciers,  and  are  produced  by  melted  snow  or 
ice,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  traced  up  to  lakes  or  reservoirs  on 
the  earth's  surface  ;  but  as  the  lake  itself  is  due  either  to  springs  in  its 
bed  or  to  the  reception  of  streams  from  higher  ground,  this  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  above  stated^  A  river 
with  numerous  affluents  bears  more  or  less  resemblance  to  a  tree  with 
its  trunk  and  branches ;  the  river  being,  however,  less  symmetrical  than 
the  tree.  The  points  of  chief  interest  in  connexion  with  a  river  are 
its  sources,  its  destination,  the  character  of  its  course,  the  extent  of  its 
basin,  its  length,  volume,  and  velocity,  and  the  nature  of  its  outlet. 
The  sources  of  a  river  are  in  one  sense  the  sources  of  aU  its  branches,  in 
another  and  more  usual  sense  the  source  of  its  chief  branch.  A  ques- 
tion may  arise  as  to  which  oiit  of  several  branches  is  to  be  deemed 
the  chief  branch,  whether  the  longest  or  the  largest,  meaning  by  the 
largest  the  one  with  the  greatest  volume.  The  mere  assignment  of 
the  name  of  the  trunk-stream  to  one  of  the  branches  passes  for  a  little  : 
it  appears  in  man^  instances  to  have  been  decided  by  the  direction 
rather  than  the  size  of  the  branch.  Thus  the  Missouri  is  the  true 
representative  of  the  Mississippi  in  length ;  and  the  Inn  has  a  greater 
Tolume  than  the  Danube  at  the  point  of  their  confluence :  but  in  each 
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case  the  name  adheres  to  the  branch  which  retams  the  direction  of  the 
main  stream.  Another  noticeable  point  is  that  a  lake  cannot  be 
(deemed  the  source  of  a  river  unless  it  is  entirely  fed  by  springs  or 
rainfall ;  if  it  receives  feeders  from  higher  ground,  the  chief  feeder, 
whether  the  longest  or  largest,  must  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  outgoing  river,  just  as  the  Bann  in  Ireland  is  (as  it  were)  traced 
through  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  Angara  in  Siberia  through  Lake  Baikal. 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  cannot,  therefore,  be  pronounced  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  but  only  its  upper  reservoir, 

§  20.  Oceanic  and  Continental  Biver- Systems, — Ab  to  their  destination, 
rivers  terminate  either  in  the  sea  or  in  lakes  which  have  no  outlet. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  Oceanic  river-systems,  and  Continental 
river-systems.  (1)  Continental  river-systems  rarely  attain  to  large 
dimensions ;  yet  the  largest  European  river,  the  Volga,  has  such  a 
termination  in  the  Caspian,  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  receives  the  drainage 
of  a  large  area  through  the  Sirr  and  the  Amoo.  The  Jordan  furnishes 
another  instance  on  a  small  scale,  discharging  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  receptacles  in  two  of  these  cases-— the  Caspian  and  the  Dead  sea — 
are  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  a  depression  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country  is  all  that  is  needed  to  the  formation 
of  a  continental  river-system  :  Lake  Balkash  in  Siberia  is  an  instance 
of  this,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  Desaguadero, 
with  its  receptacle  Lake  Poopo^Choro,  situated  amid  the  high  Andes. 
(2)  With  regard  to  Oceanic  river-systems,  they  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  ocean  to  whose  basin  they  belong,  and  this  classifica- 
tion is  important  both  as  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  earth's- 
surface  as  a  whole,  and  as  exhibiting  the  commercial  value  of  the 
oceans  as  highways  of  communication.  The  Atlantic  holds  the  first 
place  among  Oceanic  river-systems.  Its  basin  extends  to  the  Andes 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  America,  to  Caucasus  and  the  Valdai 
Hills  in  Europe,  and  probably  to  the  slopes  of  Kenia  and  Blilimandjaro 
in  Africa,  It  receives  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  New  World— the 
Amazons,  the  Mississippi,  the  La  Plata,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Tocantius, 
the  Orinoco,  with  many  other  first-class  rivers.  In  the  Old  World  its 
tributaries  are  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Danube,  together  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  European  rivers  (the  Volga  being  the  chief  exception), 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Orange  River,  The  Pa^nfic  river- 
system  attains  its  greatest  extent  in  Eastern  Asia  :  on  the  American 
side  it  is  contracted  to  narrow  limits  by  the  disposition  of  the  great 
mountain-ranges ;  the  Yang  tze-kiang,  the  Amoor^  and  the  Hoang-ho, 
are  its  principal  tributaries.  The  Menam,  of  Siam,  may  also  be 
noticed,  though  of  far  less  importance  than  the  others.  The  Indian 
Ocean  nvernsystem  is  restricted  to  Southern  Asia,  including  under  this 
term  the  northern'  skirts  of  the  Himalayan  region,  whence  it  receives 
two  of  its  largest  streams,  viz.,  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmapootra,  tmd 
perchance  also  the  Irrawady,  whose  upper  course  is  not  well  known. 
The  Ganges,  which  interlaces  its  network  of  channels  with  those  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  is  the  most  valuable  river  belonging  to  this  system. 
The  Euphrates,  with  its  twin-stream  the  Tigris,  is  to  be  noticed.  The 
Arctic  river-system  is  extensive,  but  rendered  comparatively  valueless 
from  the  ice-bound  waters  of  the  ocean-basin.  It  comprises  the  whole 
of  Siberia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Amoor  region,  and  from  this  vast 
area  it  draws  its  largest  tributaries,  the  Obi,  the  Yenesel,  and  the  Lena. 
From  Europe  it  receives  the  Dwina,  with  some  others  of  less  note,  and 
fr^m  America  the  Mackenzie,  which  carries  off  the  surplus  waters  of 
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the  large  lakes  of  Arctic  America.  The  Saskatcbewau,  with  its  lower 
ohaDnel  the  Nelaon,  is  generally  clasaed  as  a  river  of  the  Arctic 
system;  but  if  Hudson  Bay  belong  to  the  Atlantic,  it  should  be 
assigned  to  this  latter. 

§  21.  Biver-Bcums. — ^As  regards  the  basin  of  a  river,  two  points 
desenre  attention,  viz. : — the  extent  of  it,  and  the  character  of  its 
boundaries.  The  extent  of  a  basin  is  estimated  by  an  inspection  of  all 
its  tributary  streams,  and  the  basin  will  be  large  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  the  number  of  those  streams.  The  Nile,  which  has  the 
icngeat  basin  of  any  river  in  the  world  (for  its  sources  are  in  direct 
distance  farther  from  the  sea  than  those  of  any  other),  yet  has  a  com* 
paratively  small  basin,  from  the  singular  circumstance  that  for  the  last 
1740  m.  of  its  course  it  receives  no  affluent  whatever,  and  its  basin  is 
for  this  distance  confined  to  the  valley  in  which  it  flows.  The  largest 
river-basins  are  found  in  plains.  The  Amazons  stands  by  far  the  first 
in  respect  to  the  size  of  its  basin,  covering  an  area  of  about  two  millions 
of  miles,  and  exceeding  by  one  half  the  siae  of  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  comes  next  to  it  in  this  respect.  The  Obi  in  Siberia 
holds  the  third  place,  and  then  follow  the  La  Plata  and  the  Tenis^. 
The  boundaries  of  a  river-basin  are  marked  sometimes  by  a  great 
elevation,  sometimes  by  one  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  two  adjacent  basins.  Indeed,  in  one  well- 
known  instance,  two  large  rivers  are  connected  by  a  natural  channel, 
viz.,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amasons  by  the  Cassiquiare.  The  ground 
about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  is  so  level  that  iu  very  wet  seasons 
a  water  communication  is  efiected  between  it  and  the  Red  River  which 
flows  northward.  The  character  of  the  ground  in  which  the  watershed 
lies  is  of  importance  as  respects  the  formation  of  canals  :  if  no  great 
barrier  intervenes,  rivers  can  readily  be  joined  by  artificial  channels, 
and  seas  on  opposite  sides  of  a  country  or  a  continent  can  be  connected. 
The  Black,  Baltic,  and  White  Seas  are  thus  united  in  Russia ;  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Spain,  where  the  river-basins  are  divided  bv  ranges 
and  plateaus,  a  system  of  canalization  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

§  22.  Length,  volume,  and  vdoeiiy  of  Biven,—{1)  The  length  of  a 
river  depends,  partly  on  the  direct  distance  between  its  source  and 
mouth,  and  partly  on  the  amount  of  sinuosity  it  experiences  between 
these  points.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  the  more  influential  considera- 
tion of  the  two.  The  Orinoco,  for  instaiice,  has  a  course  of  about 
ltK)0  m.,  though  the  direct  distance  between  its  source  and  mouth  does 
not  much  exceed  500  m. :  the  Vistula,  again,  has  an  extent  of  winding 
nearly  equal  to  its  length  in  direct  dzatanoe.  Such  sinuosities  may  be 
traced  to  two  different  causes,  viz.,  the  interventioli  of  mountain- 
chains,  which  create  great  and  frequently  sudden  defleetions,  particu- 
larly where  changes  of  geological  formation  take  place  ;  and  the  level- 
ness  of  plains  and  broad  valleys,  across  which  a  river  meanders  torpidly 
with  many  small  windings.  The  Orinoco  is  affected  by  the  former 
cause,  being  deflected  by  the  Parima  mountains ;  the  Mississippi  by  the 
latter,  its  slope  from  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  downwards  being  so 
slight  that  the  river  frequently  gains  only  a  mile  of  direct  distance  in 
30  miles  of  course.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  distance  of  the 
watershed  from  the  sea  is  the  most  important  consideration,  and  hence 
we  find  the  largest  rivers  in  regions  where  the  watershed  is  farthest 
removed  from  the  sea,  as  for  instance  in  South  America,  where  the 
Andes  form  the  watershed;  in  North  America,  where  the  Rocky  Mouu- 
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tains  throw  the  rivers  off  from  its  eastern  slope  towards  the  Atlantic 
and  Arctic  Oceans;  and  again  in  Asia,  where  such  an  extensive  region 
surrounds  the  ^central  plateau  northwards  across  Siberia,  and  eastwards 
across  China.  Few  large  rivers  spring  from  a  southern  slope,  and 
fewer  still  from  a  western.  The  Mississippi-Missouri  has  the  longest 
developed  course  (t.  e.  including  the  windings),  and  the  Nile  probably 
the  greatest  direct  distance  from  source  to  mouth:  then  follow  in  order 
the  Amazons,  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  the  Yenesel,  the  Amoor,  the  Lena, 
and  the  Hoang-ho.  The  Volga  is  the  longest  continental  river,  and 
holds  the  next  place.  (2)  The  volume  of  a  river  is  not  always  propor- 
tioned to  its  length,  but  is  affected  by  the  number  of  its  tributaries, 
the  rain-full  in  its  basin,  and  the  character  of  the  country  through 
which  it  flows.  The  Ohio,  for  instance,  with  a  length  of  about  1000  m. 
has  a  larger  volume  than  the  Missouri  with  a  length  of  about  3000  m. 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  desert  region  through  which  the  latter 
flows  in  its  lower  course.  The  data  for  comparing  the  volume  of 
different  rivers  are  scanty:  we  may  mention  thgt  the  mean  discharge  of 
the  Mississippi  is  estimated  at  675,000  cubic  ft.  per  second,  of  the 
Amazons,  at  Obydos  (65°  W.  long.),  at  550,000  cubic  ft.  per  second;  and 
of  the  Thames  at  1350  cubic  ft.  per  second.  The  volume  of  a  river  is 
subject  to  increase  either  from  heavy  rains  or  from  the  melting  of  the 
snow  about  its  sources.  In  our  own  country  such  fluctuations  are 
irregular,  and  are  most  frequent  in  winter.  In  countries  where  the 
snow  lies  deep,  the  rivers  attain  their  greatest  volume  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mississippi.  Rivers  fed  from 
glaciers,  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn,  are  fuller  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  summer.  Rivers  in  tropical  countries  are  affected  by  the  pe- 
riodical rains,  and  it  is  in  such  regions  that  the  inundations  are  most 
regular  both  as  to  period  and  as  to  amount.  The  Amazons,  lying  S.  of 
the  Equator,  attains  its  greatest  height  in  March,  and  the  Orinoco,  N. 
of  the  Equator,  in  August,  the  difference  of  period  being  dependent  on 
the  sun's  position:  both  these  rivers  inundate  vast  areas  of  the  plains 
adjacent  to  them.  The  effect  of  a  tropical  inundation  is  most  marked 
where  the  river  passes  out  of  the  tropical  region  in  a  meridional  direc- 
tion. This  is  the  case  with  the  Nile,  which  rising  in  the  equatorisJ 
regions  flows  northwards  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  attains  its  height 
in  Egypt  long  after  the  tropical  rain-fall,  aided  perchance  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  on  Kenia,  has  occurred  about  its  sources.  In  a  river 
which  flows  parallel  to  the  equator  the  flood  will  progress  simulta- 
neously along  its  whole  course.  "We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  extra- 
ordinary floods  which  occur  in  Australia,  where  drought  and  heavy  rain- 
fall appear  to  alternate  in  cycles  of  years.  (3)  The  velocity  of  a  river 
is  decided  by  the  following  circumstances: — ^the  general  slope  of  its  bed, 
the  slope  of  its  early  course,  including  the  height  of  its  source;  its 
volume;  and  the  sinuosity  of  its  course.  The  first  of  these  conditions 
calls  for  small  remark:  a  slope  of  3  inches  per  mile  creates  a  curreut  of 
about  2^  miles  per  hour:  a  slope  of  26  inches  per  mile  renders  ordinary 
navigation  impossible;  but  steamers  can  make  head  against  a  greater 
fall,  as  for  instance  between  Basle  and  Strasburg,  where  the  fall  is 
about  50  inches  per  mile.  The  average  slope  of  the  Danube  is  18  inches 
per  mile.  The  operation  of  the  second  and  third  conditions  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  rivers  whose  lower  courses  have  but  a  slight  slope,  as  the 
Amazons,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Volga.  The  force  which  the  Amazons 
acquires  through  its  volume  is  such  that  its  stream  can  be  detected 
240  m.  out  at  sea.    The  fall  of  the  Volga  itself  is  only  633  ft.  in 
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2400  miles;  bat  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  Kama,  have  a  greater  fall. 
The  effect  of  sinuosity  in  a  river's  course  is  to  retard  the  current,  both 
by  distributing  the  slope  over  a  greater  length  and  by  the  resistance  which 
the  bends  present  to  the  current.  The  effect  of  sinuosity  is  perhaps  best 
shown  by  the  effect  of  removing  it:  it  is  thus  that  in  the  Great  Level 
about  the  Wash  the  currents  of  the  rivers  Ouse,  Nen,  and  Welland, 
have  been  increased,  and  the  drainage  of  a  large  area  improved,  by  pro- 
viding artificial  direct  cuts  in  lieu  of  the  natural  sinuous  courses. 

§  23.  Ban  and  Ddtas. — The  amount  of  soil  and  other  solid  matter 
carried  down  by  rivers  is  sometimes  enormous.  The  Ganges  and  Brah- 
mapootra are  said  to  brinti;  down  above  4,566,000  cubic  ft.  per  hour, 
the  Yellow  River  in  China  2,000,000,  and  the  Mississippi  422,680.  A 
portion  of  this  matter  is  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river  itself,  and 
gradually  raises  it,  and  to  such  an  extent  does  this  proceed  that  many 
rivers,  as  the  Mississippi*  and  the  Waal  in  Holland,  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  region,  and  require  to  be  restrained  by  artificial  means, 
such  as  levees  and  dykes.  The  remainder  of  the  matter  is  carried  down 
to  the  sea,  and  sometimes  is  deposited  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  so 
as  to  form  a  submarine  bar,  at  other  times  accumulates  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  rise  above  the  water  and  foi*m  a  delta.  The  divei^ence  of 
the  mouths  of  a  river,  which  give  the  triangular  form  to  the  delta, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  matter  is  deposited  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  and  thus  causes  a  bifurcation.  The  same  process  is  re- 
peated at  each  mouth,  and  consequently  the  mouths  are  continually 
altering  either  their  number  or  their  position.  In  the  meantime  the 
delta  keeps  advancing  bodilv  and  forming  fresh  land  in  the  sea.  By 
this  process  large  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  land.  Lower  Egypt 
is  the  formation  of  the  Nile,  and  Holland  of  the  Rhine.  The  rate  of 
increase  can  in  many  instances  be  traced  by  means  of  ancient  buildings; 
thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  Delta  of  the  Po  advances  70  yards 
per  annum,  and  that  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone  has  protruded  about  a  mile 
ainoe  the  year  1737.  The  most  important  deltas  in  each  continent  are 
formed  by  the  following  rivers;  their  breadth  along  the  sea«coast,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  triangle,  being  indicated 
by  the  accompanying  figures : — In  Europe,  the  Danube  (80  miles) ;  the 
Rhine  (coextensive  with  the  coast-line  of  Holland);  the  Rhone  (30  miles). 
In  Africa,  the  Nile  (150  miles).  In  Asia,  the  GflJiges  (200  miles).  In 
America,  the  Mississippi  (130  miles). 

§  24.  Lakes  and  Itdcmd  StoM, — ^Lakes  and  inland  seas  may  be  classified 
eitiier  aocordmg  to  the  disposition  of  the  surrounding  ground,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  they  receive  and  dispose  of  their 
waters.  These  considerations  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  A  lake  may  be  so  situated  as  to  lie  open  either  to 
higher  ground  alone,  or  to  lower  ground  alone,  or  to  both,  or  to  neither. 
In  the  first  case  it  will  receive,  but  not  emit,  surface-water ;  in  the 
second  it  will  emit,  but  not  receive  it ;  in  the  third,  it  will  both  receive 
and  emit  it ;  and  in  the  last  case  it  will  neither  receive  nor  emit  it. 
Hence  four  classes  of  lakes  ma^  be  distinguished : — (1)  Lakes  of  ra- 
ception  alone.  (2)  Lakes  of  enussion  alone.  (3)  Lakes  both  of  recep- 
tion and  emission.  (4)  Lakes  neither  of  reception  nor  of  emisBion. 
(1)  Lakes  of  rwsepticn  dispose  of  their  surplus  water  either  by  evapor- 
ation or  by  percolation ;  and  so  efficacious  is  the  former  of  these  two 
processes  that  some  of  the  lu^gest  lakes  of  this  class  are  diminishing  in 
extent.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Caspian,  though  it  is  fed  by  the 
Volga  and  other  large  rivers;  and  again  with  the  Sea  of  Ai-al,  which 
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receives  the  Amoo  aud  the  Sirr.  Another  feature  in  these  lakes  ia 
their  saltness :  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  North  America,  is  charged  with 
22  per  cent,  of  salt;  the  Dead  Sea  with  26 J  per  cent.;  Urumiah,  in 
Persia,  with  25  per  cent. — ^the  ocean  having  on  the  average  only  3^  per 
cent.  The  water  of  the  Caspian  is  less  saline  than  that  of  the  ocean, 
and  that  of  Lake  Tchad  in  Africa  is  quite  fresh.  A  third  noticeable 
feature  is  the  extreme  depression  at  which  some  of  these  lakes  lie ;  the 
Caspian  83  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea;  Lake  Assal,  in  Abyssinia, 
570  ft.;  and  the  Dead  Sea,  1316  ft.  Some  lakes,  which  are  apparently 
devoid  of  egress,  discharge  their  waters  by  subterranean  channels: 
Lake  Topolias,  in  Greece,  may  be  adduced  as  an  example.  (2)  Lakes 
of  emission  receive  their  water  from  spnngs  in  their  beds  and  from 
raiiifedl.  Such  lakes  are  generally  of  smieJl  size,  but  derive  celebrity  in 
some  instances  from  the  rivers  which  emanate  from  them.  Several 
lakes  of  this  class  may  be  observed  about  the  head  of  the  Mississippi 
basin.  (8)  The  third  class  of  lakes  is  the  most  numerous  and  importcmt. 
Under  it  we  may  class  the  extensive  system  of  inland  seas  which  beset 
the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  America;  the  lakes  of  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Russia;  smd  our  own  laJ^es  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
These  lakes  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in  various  ways:  in  moun- 
tainous regions  they  check  the  violence  of  the  streams  and  prevent 
sudden  inundations;  they  also  purify  such  streams  of  the  various 
noxious  elements  with  which  their  waters  may  be  charged,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Rhone,  which,  entering  the  Lake  of  Geneva  with  a  turbid 
snow-fed  stream,  issues  from  it  with  pellucid  purity.  (4)  Lakes  of  the 
fourth  class  are  fed  by  springs  in  their  beds,  and  dispose  of  their 
waters  in  the  same  ways  as  the  first  claAS,  They  are  generally  found 
in  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes :  the  Lago  di  Albano  in  Italy,  and 
the  Laacher  See,  near  Andemach  on  the  Rhine,  may  be  cited  as  ex- 
amples. Both  of  these  have  artificial  outlets  to  prevent  the  inunda- 
tions which  would  otherwise  occur  on  any  extraordinary  augmentation 
of  their  waters.  The  eonfiguraiitm  of  lakes  differs  widely :  those  that 
occupy  craters  are  nearly  round;  lakes  amid  mountains  are  generally 
elongated  like  valleys ;  lakes  on  plains  are  expanded  and  with  an  irre- 
gular outline.  The  Laaoher  See,  the  X^ago  Maggiore,  and  Lake  Lado^ 
furmsh  examples  of  each  kind.  Their  depths  also  vary:  mountain 
lakes  ture  as  a  general  rule  deeper  than  lakes  on  plains  ;  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  for  instance,  has  a  depth  of  2600  ft.,  and  the  lake  of  Constance  of 
964  ft. ;  the  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  situated  on  an  elevated  plain, 
and  attain  in  several  instances  a  mean  depth  of  1000  feet.  With  regard 
to  size,  the  Caspian  Sea  is  by  far  the  largest ;  and  Lake  Superior  comes 
next,  being  the  largest  body  o£  fresh  water  in  the  world. 
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^  1.  Clinute.  ^  X  V&riatioiis  of  temperatare.  ^  3.  Causes  of  yariatlon.  $  4.  Ixtoal 
TMiatioM.  $  5.  Winds.  $  6.  Oonstant  winds.  $  7.  Periodical  winds.  $  8.  Variable 
winda.  ^  9.  Bain.  ^  10.  DistribatioQ  of  rain.  ^  11.  Snow  and  ioe.  ^  12.  Organic 
Ufti  $  13.  Botanical  Geography.  ^  14.  Zones  of  vegetation.  ^15.  Distribution  of 
bread-idanta.  ^  16.  DisiribaUon  of  plants  of  luxury.  §  17.  Distributku  of  animals. 
9  18.  The  human  race.    $  19.  Language.    ^  ao.  Beligion. 

§  1.  Climate. — ^The  influence  of  climate  on  man's  abode  can  hardly 
be  overeetimated.  Upon  it  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  the  character 
of  the  productions  of  a  country  and  its  adaptation  to  develop  the 
physical  and  intellectual  capacities  of  its  occupants.  The  agencies  that 
affect  oUmate  are  v^ous  and  complex.  Heat  and  cold,  humidity  and 
drjrness,  changeableness  and  uniformity,  the  degrees  of  which  constitute 
the  main  difference  between  one  climate  and  another,  are  due  to  geo- 
graphical position,  to  elevation,  to  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  to 
exposure  to  certain  winds  or  ocean  currents,  as  well  as  to  other  minor 
causes,  such  as  the  amount  of  foliage,  drainage,  &c.  The  topics  to  be 
discussed  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  heads  of  temperature, 
winds,  rain,  and  elevation.  The  terms  employed  in  this  department 
need  no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  have  been 
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adopted  to  deeoribe  the  lines  drawn  on  maps  illustratiye  of  the  laws  of 
temperature,  viz.,  isothermalf  implying  equality  of  annual  temperature ; 
isotheral,  equality  of  mimmer  temperature ;  and  Uochimenal,  equality  of 
winter  temperature,  the  words  being  derived  from  the  Greek  Xtros, 
"equal/'  as  their  common  commencement,  and  Oepfiri,  "heat/'  $€pos, 
"summer,"  and  x^^M-^t,  "winter,"  as  their  respective  terminations. 

§  2.  Variations  of  Temperature. — The  dominating  agent  in  the  re- 
gulation of  temperature  is  the  sun,  whose  heat  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  its  rays  approach  to  or  attain  a  vertical  direction.  Hence 
summer  is  hotter  than  winter,  and  the  regions  about  the  equator 
hotter  than  those  that  are  far  removed  from  it.  If,  therefore,  there 
were  no  modifying  influences  at  work,  the  temperature  would 
vary  equably  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  sun;  in  other 
words,  with  the  degree  of  latitude.  But  this  is  notoriously  far 
from  being  the  case:  there  is  a  w^de  difference  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  places  situated  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude:  New 
York,  for  instance,  and  Naples,  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  latitude, 
yet  the  mean  temperatiu^  of  the  former  is  51^  6',  and  of  the  latter 
59^  6';  so  that,  though  the  rule  holds  good  in  the  long  run  that  the 
temperature  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  equator, 
it  is  clear  that  local  conditions  operate  very  laigely  to  modify  that 
rule.  If^  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  these  variations,  we 
examine  a  chart  of  the  world  on  which  the  temperatures  of  the  different 
regions  are  marked  by  means  of  what  are  called  tBothermaJt  lines,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  accompanying  map,  we  shall  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions:— (1)  That  the  sea  has  a  more  equable  temperature  than  the  land. 
This  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, the  lines  of  equal  temperature  being  much  less  disturbed  in 
the  latter,  which  is  the  oceanic  hemisphere,  than  in  the  former,  which 
is  the  continental  one.  (2)  That  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone  the  sea 
is,  on  the  whole,  warmer  than  the  land,  but  that  in  the  Torrid  Zone  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  the  land  being  warmer  than  the  sea.  (3)  That  con- 
sequently an  oceanic  or  insular  climate  is  warmer  than  a  continental 
one  in  high  latitudes,  and  cooler  in  low  latitudes.  (4)  That  the 
eastern  coasts  are  invariably  colder  than  the  western,  and  particularly 
BO  in  the  eastern  as  compared  with  the  western  hemisphere.  (5)  That 
the  difference  between  the  east  coast  of  N.  America  and  the  west  coast 
of  N.  Europe  is  remarkably  great,  the  lines  of  mean  temperature  cross-  ' 
ing  diagonally  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Iceland,  and  firom  New 
York  to  London. 

§  3.  Causes  of  Variation  in  Temperature. — ^The  causes  that  produce 
the  variations  noticed  in  the  preceding  section,  are  mainly  reducible  to 
the  three  heads  of — (1)  the  different  capacities  of  absorbing  and  parting 
with  heat  possessed  by  the  elements  of  land  and  water;  (2)  the  in- 
fluence of  prevalent  winds ;  and  (3)  the  influence  of  ocean  currents. 
(1)  From  the  difference  in  the  solidity  of  land  and  water,  the  rays  of 
heat  penetrate  much  more  deeply  into  the  latter  than  into  the  former. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  same  amotmt  of  heat  will  be  condensed  in 
a  shallow  mass  of  earth  as  is  diffused  over  a  deep  body  of  water;  and  as 
it  is  at  the  surface  that  each  receives  and  parts  with  its  heat,  the  sur- 
face of  land  will  more  readily  receive  and  part  with  heat,  accordiug  to  the 
stato  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  than  will  the  surface  of  water. 
In  a  large  expanse  of  land,  such  as  a  continent,  the  temperature  will 
thus  have  a  tendency  to  run  into  extremes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  a  large  expanse  of  water  exists,  the  temperatui*e  will  be  more 
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equable,  the  heat  of  Bummer  and  the  cold  of  winter  being  modified  by 
the  Blowneaa  with  which  the  water  is  influenced  by  either.  Hence  the 
distinction  between  a  oon^inentalf  and  an  oceanic  or  irmdar  climate. 
In  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  where  the  water  is  on  the  average 
of  the  year  warmer  than  the  luid,  the  effect  of  the  ocean  is,  not  only 
to  equalize,  but  also  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  districts  that 
oome  under  its  influence;  but  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  where  the  water  is 
cooler  than  the  land,  its  effect  is  to  lower  the  temperature  of  such  dis- 
tricts. Compare,  for  instance,  in  point  of  equability  the  continental 
climate  of  Vienna  with  the  insular  one  of  London  ;  in  the  former  the 
Tariation  between  the  mean  temperatures  of  summer  and  winter  amoimts 
to  37^,  in  the  latter  to  26°.  Compare,  again,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  two  places  in  the  same  latitude,  the  one  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  continent,  the  other  near  the  sea ;  or  taking  an  isothermal 
line,  compare  the  latitudes  of  any  two  places  situated  on  it.  Edinburgh 
and  Moscow  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude ;  but  the  former  has  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  47°,  the  latter  of  40°.  London  and  Vienna  stand 
nearly  on  the  same  isotherm;  but  the  former  is  in  51^°  the  latter  in 
48°  N.  lat.  (2)  The  influence  of  winds  on  climate  turns  on  the  character 
of  the  surface  which  they  cross  :  tl)is  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  section.  (3)  The  influence  of  ocean  currents 
depends  on  the  quarter  whence  they  come,  and  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  stated  in  reference  to  them  in  ch.  ii.  §  6.  The  Qulf  Stream 
for  instance,  emanating  from  the  tropical  regions,  and  traYeraing  the 
Atlantic  in  the  direction  of  Northern  Europe,  carries  with  it  a  store  of 
heat  which  perceptibly  raises  the  temperature  of  the  British  isles. 
Western  France,  and  Norway.  The  Arctic  Current  that  intervenes 
between  this  stream  and  the  coast  of  North  America  not  only  shuts  out 
that  continent  from  all  participation  in  its  genial  influence,  but  pro- 
duces an  abnormal  degree  of  cold.  Similarly  the  Antarctic  Current 
which  laves  the  west  coast  of  South  America  reduces  the  heat  of  Peru 
and  Chili ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  South  Atlantic  Current, 
which  follows  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

§  4.  JjocoL  Variationa.-'Yrom  these  general  causes  affecting  tempe- 
rature we  pass  on  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  local  conditions  which 
further  modify  it.  Among  these,  elevation  holds  a  primary  place  :  for 
the  atmosphere,  being  rarefied  as  the  pressure  of  the  column  is  reduced, 
becomes  ^nduaJly  colder  in  proportion  to  the  height  above  the  sea-level. 
The  rate  of  decrease  is  usuidly  put  at  1°  of  Fahrenheit  per  30o  ft.,  or 
more  exactly  334  ft.  of  elevation  :  but  the  recent  observations  of  Mr. 
Qlaisher  show  that  the  decrease  is  not  uniform,  and  that  the  rate  of 
decrease  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  altitude.  The  temperature 
at  certain  heights  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  temperature 
at  the  sea-level  of  the  places  of  observation :  hence  it  happens  that  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  descends  gradually  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  commencing  with  an  elevation  of  about  15,000  fl.,  and 
reaching  the  sea-level  at  the  Polar  Circle.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  character  of  its  productions  also  affect  the  temperature  in  no  slight 
degree:  a  dr^  sandy  soil,  for  instance,  will  raise  the  temperature; 
a  swampy  soil,  forests,  and  grass,  will  depress  it.  The  amount  of 
vapour  held  in  the  atmosphere  is  another  important  consideration.  A 
cloudy  sky,  though  imfavourable  to  the  transmission  of  the  solar  rays, 
is  favourable  to  Uie  retention  of  the  heat  already  accumulated  by  the 
earth :  it  hence  conduces  to  a  moderate  and  equable  temperature.  A 
clear  sky,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  favourable  to  rapid  radiation  of  the 
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earth's  heat  by  night,  as  it  is  to  the  transmiesion  of  the  8uu*s  heat  by 
day :  it  therefore  leads  to  a  wide  range  of  temperature,  with  a  general 
excess  of  heat.' 

§  5.  Winds. — Currents  of  air  are  generated  and  regulated  very  much 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  ocean-currents  of  water  already  described. 
Heated  air  expands  and  becomes  lighter  than  cold  air ;  consequently, 
whenever  an  inequality  of  temperature  takes  place,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere  is  disturbed,  and  the  influx  of  the  colder  or  heavier  air 
in  the  process  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  produces  the  phenomenon  of 
wind.  An  inequality  on  a  large  scale  exists  between  the  temperatures 
of  the  tropical  and  the  polar  regions ;  the  excessive  heat  of  the  former 
rarefies  the  air,  which  consequently  ascends  and  admits  a  constant  rush 
of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  from  the  latter;  and  thus,  if  there  were  no 
modifying  influences,  there  would  be  a  constant  interchange  of  currents 
in  a  direct  line  between  the  Poles  and  the  Equator ;  a  cold  current 
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below  in  the  direction  of  the  equator,  a  warm  current  above,  returning 
to  the  poles.  These  Currents  do,  in  point  of  fact,  exist,  but  they  are 
diverted  from  a  direct  northerly  and  southerly  course  by  the  earth's 
rotation :  for,  commencing  their  course  where  the  rotatory  movement 
is  comparatively  slow,  and  passing  on  to  regions  where  the  speed  is 
constantly  increasing,  the  current,  as  it  advances  towards  the  equator, 
fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  movement,  — lags  behind,  as  it  were, — and 
thus  acquires  a  westerly  tendency,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  earth's 
rotation,  becoming  north  of  the  equator  a  north-east  wind,  and  south 
of  the  equator  a  south-east  wind.  A  further  obstacle  to  the  regularity 
of  the  operation  arises  from  the  conflict  between  the  upper  and  lower 
currents,  which  in  temperate  latitudes  attain  nearly  to  an  equilibrium, 
and  so  descend  alternately  to  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  only  within 
the  tropics  that  the  polar  current  maintains  with  marked  regulaiity  it8 
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place  as  the  lower  stratum,  producing  those  winds  which,  from  the 
assistance  rendered  by  them  to  commerce,  have  been  well  termed 
TVade^ndB.  Such  winds  are  termed  eonetant,  as  distinguished  from 
periodiedl^  which  shift  their  direction  at  certain  fixed  periods,  and  from 
variable  winds  which  occur  at  irregular  intervals.  The  velocity  of  wind 
in  what  we  should  describe  as  a  "  stiff  breeze  "  is  about  25  m.  an  hour, 
and  its  pressure  3'075  lbs.  oh  a  square  foot ;  in  a  storm  its  velocity  attains 
to  50  m.;  and  In  a  violent  hurricane  to  100  m.  an  hour — ^the  pressure  in 
the  former  case  being  12*3  lbs.,  and  in  the  latter  49*2  lbs.  on  a  square 
foot. 

§  6.  Coiutant  Winds.— The  North-east  Trade-wind  in  the  Atlantic  pre- 
vails between  5^  45'  and  30^45'  N.  lat.,  but  within  these  limits  there  are 
rariations  dependent  on  the  sun's  position,  the  extreme  northern  point 
being  reached  only  in  summer,  and  the  extreme  Bouthem  in  winter:  the 
range  of  each  limit  is  about  6^,  the  northern  receding  in  winter  to 
24^45',  and  the  southern  advancing  in  summer  to  11°  20'.  The  limits 
of  the  South-east  Trade-wind  are  not  so  well  defined :  northwards  it 
crosses  the  equator,  the  limit  varying  with  the  season  from  1°  30'  N. 
lat»  to  3°  15'  N.  lat. ;  southwards  its  general  limit  may  be  placed  at 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Between  the  Trade-wind  regions  intervenes  a 
Bone  of  calms,  apparently  produced  by  the  diversion  of  the  currents 
upwards  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.  On  either  side  of  the  Trade- 
wind  regions  the  upper  or  equatorial  current  descends  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  becomes  the  prevailing,  though  not  the  inva- 
▼ariable,  wind  between  Uie  Tropics  and  about  60°  of  N.  and  S.  lat. 
The  direction  of  this  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  assumed  by  the 
polar  current,  being  a  south-west  wind  in  the  Northern  and  a  north- 
west  wind  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Beyond  60*^  the  polar  current 
asserts  its  supremacy,  the  north-wind  prevailing  in  the  Arctic  and  the 
south-wind  in  the  Antarctic  regions ;  though  here,  as  elsewhere  except 
within  the  tropics,  a  large  amount  of  variableness  prevails.  Of  the 
winds  described  in  this  section,  the  Trade-winds  slone  are  properly 
entitled  to  be  described  ss  constant:  the  others  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  due  to  the  same  agency. 

§  7.  Periodical  Winds, — The  same  cause  which  sets  in  motion  the 
great  currents  hitherto  described,  operates  on  a  smaller  scale  wherever 
from  local  causes  the  equilibrium  of  the  temperature  is  disturbed. 
This  constantly  takes  place  at  the  point  where  land  and  sea  come  in 
contact ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  capacities  of  absorbing  and  radiating  heat 
vaiT  considerably  in  these  bodies,  the  land  becomes  hotter  than  the  sea 
imder  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  colder  when  that  influence  is 
withdrawn.  Hence  the  origin  of  land  and  sea  breezes,  the  cold  current 
setting  in  from  the  sea  to  the  land  when  the  land  is  hottest,  and  from 
the  land  to  the  sea  when  the  sea  is  hottest.  To  the  same  cause  may  be 
ascribed  many  periodical  winds,  such  as  the  Monsoons  in  the  Indian 
Ocoui,  the  JSCesian  winds  in  the  Archipelago,  and  other  local  winds  of 
similar  character.  The  Monsoons — so  called  in  consequence  of  their 
periodicity,  the  term  being  derived  from  a  Malay  or  Arabic  word 
Moussin,  "a  season**— occupy  a  region  extending  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  in  the  west  to  New  Guinea  in  the  east,  and  from  the  Himalayan 
range  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator.  Within  these  limits  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north-east  from  October  to  April,  and  from  the 
south-west  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  This  variation  is  due  to  the  altered 
position  of  the  sun  in  reference  to  the  mass  of  land  in  that  part  of  the 
World.    During  the  winter  months  the  eun  being  souUi  of  the  line 
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exercises  its  full  influence  on  the  sea,  and  consequently  fosters  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  wind  to  approach  the  equator  from  the  north- 
east. During  the  summer  months,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sun  stands 
over  the  vast  plains  of  southern  Asia,  and,  heating  these  to  an  excessive 
degree,  rarefies  the  air  there,  and  establishes  the  south-west  as  the  pre- 
vailing wind.  During  the  change  of  the  seasons  violent  storms  result 
from  the  conflict  of  the  currents.  The  Etesian  winds  are  probably 
caused  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  African  desert;  they  blow  across  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  north  in  summer. 

§  8.  VariaMe  Winds. — Certain  regions  of  the  earth  are  exposed  to 
winds  of  a  peculiar  character  in  respect  either  to  violence  or  to  tem- 
perature. Violent  winds  are  generically  termed  Hurricanes;  but  this 
term  is  also  specifically  applied  to  the  rotatory  gales  (hence  termed 
Cyclones)  which  occur  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  especially  those  which 
emanate  from  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  of  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  course  assumed  by  these 
gales  resembles  a  spiral  curve,  inasmuch  as  they  both  rotate  on  their 
own  axis,  and  advance  in  a  line  which  is  more  or  less  curved.  The 
West  Indian  hurricanes  travel  in  a  north-easterly,  and  those  of  the 
Mauritius  in  a  south-westerly  direction ;  the  rotatory  movement  in  the 
former  being  from  right  to  left,  and  in  the  latter  from  left  to  right* 
The  violent  circular  storms  which  occasionally  visit  the  Chinese  seas 
are  termed  Typlioons.  Of  hot,  dry  winds  we  may  notice  the  Sirocco  of 
the  Mediteri'anean  sea,  locally  termed  in  Spain  the  Solano^  which  de- 
rives its  character  from  the  proximity  of  the  Sahara ;  the  HarmaUant 
which  prevails  along  the  western  coast  of  North  Africa,  and  derives 
its  character  from  the  same  source  as  the  Sirocco ;  the  Samoom,  which, 
emanating  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  sweeps  over  the 
adjacent  countries  in  hot,  sulphurous  blasts,  and  occasionally  produces 
suffocation ;  and  the  Khamsin,  which  visits  Egypt  during  a  period  of 
fifty  days,  as  the  name  implies,  in  April  and  May.  Of  cold  winds  we 
may  notice  the  Pamperos,  which  sweep  over  the  Pampas  of  S.  America 
in  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  Mistral,  which  visits  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  coast  of  Provence ;  and  the  Bora  of 
Dalmatia. 

§  9.  Bain. — ^Rain  may  be  defined  to  be  atmospheric  moisture  de- 
scending to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  drops.  That  moisture  is  supplied 
to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation  from  bodies  of  water  on  the  earth, 
and  it  is  retained  by  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  suspension  so  long -as 
the  temperature  is  imdistmrbed.  But  if  from  any  cause  the  temperature 
of  a  stratum  of  air  is  reduced  by  coming  in  contact  with  another 
stratum  of  a  lower  degree  of  warmth,  then  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  warmer  one  is  condensed:  the  globules  of  aqueous  vapour  are  en- 
larged :  contiguous  globules  unite  and  form  drops,  and  these  drops  descend 
by  force  of  gravity  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  atmosphere's  ca- 
pacity for  retaining  moisture  is  strictly  proportioned  to  its  heat,  and 
vapour  conveyed  by  wind  to  a  region  of  great  heat  will  be  absorbed^ 
just  as  under  the  opposite  condition  it  will  be  condensed.  The  condi- 
tions, then,  that  regulate  rainfall  are  mainly  three: — (1)  The  proximity 
of  bodies  of  water  to  supply  the  atmosphere  with  moisture.  (2)  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  which  regulates  its  capacity  for  holding 
moisture.  (3)  The  reduction  of  that  temperature,  whereby  condensa- 
tion is  produced.  From  the  first  of  these  conditions  it  follows  that 
more  rain  will  fall  on  the  sea-board  than  in  the  interior  of  a  country ; 
from  the  second,  that  more  rain  will  fall  in  a  hot  than  in  a  cold  region; 
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and  from  the  third,  that  rain  will  fall  more  frequently  where  the  winds 
are  variable  than  whore  they  are  conBtant.  The  two  first  conclusions 
apply,  it  will  be  observed,  to  the  amount  of  rain,  and  the  third  to  the 
frequency  of  rain,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  rainy  days, 

§  10.  Distribution  of  Bain, — The  distribution  of  rain  over  the  earth, 
as  known  to  us  from  observation,  illustrates  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  last  section.  The  rainfall  is  greatest  where  the  heat  is  greatest, 
namely  within  the  Tropics,  and  thence  diminishes  gradually  towards 
the  Poles,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  being  computed  at  8*50  ft.  within 
the  Tropica ;  3*05  ft.  in  the  Temperate  Zones ;  and  1*25  fb.  in  the  Frigid 
2iones.  The  rainfiUl  also  dimimshes  as  the  distance  from  the  sea  in- 
creases, the  W.  coast  of  France  (for  instance)  having  an  amount  of 
about  27  inches,  and  Central  Germany  of  about  2 1  inches.    The  number 
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of  rainy  days  is  greatest  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  where  the  wind  is 
most  variable.  Within  the  Tropics,  no  rain  £»11s  so  long  as  the  Trade- 
winds  retain  their  usual  regularity;  but  this  regularity  is  disturbed  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it  attains  the  zenith  over  each  part  of  the 
Torrid  Zone, — the  effect  of  the  heat  being  to  convert  the  Trade- wind  into 
an  upward  current,  which  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
comes  in  contact  with  colder  strata  and  so  has  its  moisture  condensed. 
Hence  in  this  part  of  the  world  the  rains  follow  the  course  of  the  sun; 
the  rainy  season  occurring  N.  of  the  £quator  be^een  April  and  Oc- 
tober, and  S.  of  the  Equator  between  October  and  April,  and  attaining 
its  height  in  each  loc^ity  at  the  time  when  the  sun  sheds  its  vertical 
rays  over  it.  An  exception  to  this  periodicity  is  found  in  the  Zone 
of  Calms,  described  in  §  6,  where  the  rains  fall  at  all  periods  of  the 
year  in  consequence  of  the  Trade-winds  being  there  converted  into 
upward  currents.  In  the  region  of  the  Monsoons  the  periodicity  of  the 
rains  is  regulate  by  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  and  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  wind.     On  a  western  coast  the  rainy  season  will  coin- 
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cide  with  the  BOuth*west  Monsoon,  on  an  eastern  coast  with  the  north- 
east Monsoon ;  and  thus  an  island  or  a  peninsula  may  have  rainy  seasons 
alternately  on  its  different  sides,  as  is  the  case  in  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan,  where  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  have  their  rainy 
and  dry  seasons  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  On  each  side  of  the 
Tropics  a  region  of  variable  rains  coincides  with  the  region  of  variable 
winds,  the  variability  extending  to  every  particular — ^the  amount  of 
rainfall,  the  number  of  rainy  days,  and  the  direction  of  the  rain-bearing 
wind.  Thus  the  normal  distribution  of  rains  on  the  earth's  surface 
embraces  three  divisions : — (1)  The  nearly  constant  rains  of  the  Zone  of 
Calms.  (2)  The  periodical  rains  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
(3)  The  variable  rains  of  the  extra-tropical  regions.  The  amount  of 
rainfall  varies  extremely:  at  Chirra  Pongee,  on  the  Cossya  hills,  in 
India,  650  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  in  a  year,  and  this  is,  we 
believe,  the  highest  amount  recorded.  Certain  regions  of  the  earth 
suffer  from  a  deficiency,  and  some  few  from  a  total  absence  of  rain. 
This  may  be  attributed,  either  to  the  presence  of  lofty  nmges  of  moun- 
tains which  intercept  the  vapours  in  their  passage  from  the  sea,  or  to 
an  extremely  dry  and  bare  soil  combined  with  a  hot  sun,  by  which  the 
atmosphere  is  made  capable  of  absorbing  the  vapour  carried  to  it. 
These  conditions  may,  of  course,  exercise  a  joint  influence.  In  the  Old 
World,  the  Great  Desert  of  Africa,  and  the  Desert  of  Gobi  in  Asia,  to- 
gether with  the  plateaus  of  Iran  and  Arabia,  which  connect  them,  suffer 
greatly  from  want  of  rain.  In  the  New  World,  the  maritime  plain  ot 
-JBeru,  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  and  Lower  California,  have  the  same  cha- 
racter. Australia  also  is  exposed  to  frequent  and  severe  droughts.  In 
Peru  the  absence  of  rain  is  due  to  the  Andes,  which  intercept  the 
clouds  carried  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic.  The  HimiEdayas 
have  a  similar  effect  on  the  plateaus  of  Central  Asia. 

§  11.  Snow  and  Ice. — Snow  is  atmospheric  moisture  descending  in  a 
state  of  congelation,  the  form  assumed  by  the  particles  being  occasion- 
ally granuliir,  but  more  usually  crystalline.  Hail  is  frozen  rain- drops, 
and  is  produced  by  a  more  violent  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  connected  with  a  peculiar  electrical  condition.  Snow 
coming  in  contact  with  a  warm  stratum  of  air  is  converted  into  rain, 
and  hence  no  snow  fedls  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  except  at  great  elevations.  - 
The  limits  of  its  fall  at  the  level  of  the  sea  are  marked  in  the  Map  of 
Rains  by  the  two  lines  named  the  Equatorial  Limits  of  the  fall  of  snow, 
on  each  side  of  which  it  fails  with  a  frequency  and  in  an  amount 
that  gradually  increase  as  the  Poles  are  approached.  As  snow  requires 
a  certain  temperature  to  melt  it,  there  is  a  limit  at  which  it  always  re* 
mains  in  a  state  of  congelation,  and  this  limit  is  termed  the  anow-liTie. 
The  elevation  at  which  this  lies,  varies  of  course  with  the  varying  tem- 
perature of  different  latitudes.  Within  the  Arctic  Circles  it  descends  to 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  under  the  equator  its  normal  height  is  about 
15,000  ft. ;  in  30°  lat.  it  stands  at  12,000  ft.,  and  in  60°  at  4000  ft.  These 
estimates  are  liable  to  considerable  modification  from  local  circumstances, 
and  in  some  cases  the  snow-line  rises  to  above  18,000  ft.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  Western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  in  16°— 17}°  S.  lat.,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  18,300  ft.,  though  in  the  veiy  same  mountains  its 
height  imder  the  equator,  near  Quito ,  is  only  1 5,748  ft.  On  the  Himalaya, 
in  about  31°  N.  lat.,  the  snow-line  is  higher  on  the  northern  than  on  the 
southern  slope  by  about  4000  ft.,  though  the  latter  faces  the  sun,  and 
would  have  from  its  aspect  a  higher  temperature .  In  the  Bolivian  Andes 
currents  of  hot  air  from  the  plains,  in  the  Himalaya  the  radiation  from 
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the  high  plateau  of  Tibet,  cause  the  abnonnal  el  ovation  of  the  snow- 
line. In  mountainouJi  countries  the  snow  accumtilatcs  on  the  plateaus 
and  in  the  ravines,  and  becomes  a  semi-frozon  mass.  The  material  of 
which  this  mass  is  formed  is  of  a  granular  character,  tough,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  fluid.  Hence  it  descends,  partly  by  force  of  gravity  and 
partly  by  the  mechanical  pressure  produced  by  the  freerang  of  water  in 
its  mass,  from  the  heights  to  the  valleys,  and  there  melts  from  the  ex- 
ternal warmth  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  internal  warmth  of  the  earth. 
The  long  arms  of  frozen  snow,  which  thus  protrude  into  the  low  valleys, 
are  termed  glaciers. 

§  12.  Organic  Life. — ^The  distribution  of  Organic  life  (including 
under  that  term  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms)  over  the  earth  s 
surface,  and  the  conditions  which  regulate  that  distribution,  form  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  rhysical  Geography;  for  evidently 
verv  much  of  the  wellbeing  of  man  depends  on  the  natural  productions 
of  nis  country — on  the  fruits  which  it  yields,  and  the  animals  which  it 
supports,  as  well  as  on  his  own  intellectual  and  social  position.  Botany, 
ZooIogy>  and  Ethnology  thus  find  a  place  in  geographical  science :  not 
that  we  are  called  upon  for  a  scientific  knowledge  of  these  extensive 
and  difficult  subjects,  but  simply  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  their 
broad  results  in  reference  to  the  earth's  surface. 

§  13.  Botanical  Geography. ^From  the  evident  dififerenoes  in  the 
oi^ganization  of  plants  we  should  naturally  be  led  to  anticipate  that 
each  zone  of  climate  would  be  distinguished  by  its  own  characteristic 
productions,  and  would  coincide  more  or  less  exactly  with  a  zone  of 
vegetation.  Not  only  is  this  found  to  be  the  case,  but  we  may  in- 
troduce even  finer  distinctions  than  are  implied  in  the  divisions  of 
torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid ;  we  may  map  out  the  earth's  surface  into 
zones  of  much  less  breadth,  subdividing  each  of  the  three  above 
specified  into  two,  and  adding  two  new  zones  for  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  A  map  of  the  world  constructed  with  this  view 
assumes  as  its  basis  the  general  character  of  the  climate,  without  taking 
into  account  local  difierences  of  altitude ;  for  temperature  varies  with 
altitude  as  much  as  with  latitude,  and  consequently  the  botanical  zones 
may  be  exhibited  in  a  vertical  direction  (as  on  a  mountain's  side)  just 
as  faithfully  as  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  an  arctic  vegetation  may 
be  found  even  in  a  tropical  region.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that 
plants  exhibit  different  kinds  of  susceptibility  in  regard  to  temperature, 
some  requiring  for  their  perfection  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  while 
they  endure  a  disproportionate  degree  of  cold,  others  being  indifferent 
to  heat  but  yielding  under  excessive  cold.  Thus  the  limits  of  the 
botanical  zones  will  coincide  with  those  of  extreme  (the  ieotheral  and 
ieochimenal  lines)  rather  than  with  those  of  mean  temperature ;  and  of 
the  extremes  they  will  coincide  with  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  habits  of  each  plant.  The  botanical  zones,  therefore,  can  only  be 
stated  generally,  allowing  for  deviations  in  One  direction  or  the  other 
for  particular  plants. 

§  14.  Zones  of  Vegetation. — The  following  table  presents  a  comparison 
of  the  zones  of  Temperature  and  Vegetation,  together  with  the  general 
limits  of  those  zones  :  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  incidental 
alterations  of  temperature  arising  from  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  and  other  causes  of  a  similar  nature  to  which  we  have  alread 
adverted. 
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Zone  of  Temperature. 

lyowest 
Isotherm. 

Limits  In  degrees 
of  Latitude. 

Characteristic  ProducUons. 

1.  Eqoatorial .     .    . 

7» 

o            o 
0    —    15 

Palms  and  Bananas. 

2.  Tropical     .     .     . 

73* 

15    —    23* 

Tree-ferns  and  Figs. 

;  3.  Snb-tropical     .     . 

63 

23*  —    34 

Mjrtles  and  Laurels. 

4.  Warm  Temperate 

63* 

34    —    46 

Evergreen  trees. 

5.  Cold  Temperate    . 

42* 

45    —    68* 

Deciduous  trees. 

6.  Sub-Arctic      ,     . 

39 

58*-    66* 

Pines. 

7.  Arctic   .... 

— 

66i  —    72 

Dwarf  Birch  and  Khododendroniu 

8.  PoUr     .... 

— 

72    —    90 

Alpine  plants,  Mosses,  Lichens. 

The  eflfect  of  altitude  on  vegetation  cannot  be  exhibited  with  the  same 
dogree  of  completeness,  inasmuch  as  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
mountain  of  enormous  height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  the 
vegetation  of  which  had  been  thoroughly  examined.  Various  obser- 
vations have,  however,  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world  which 
serve  to  elucidate  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  peak  of  Teneriffe 
exhibits  six  botanical  zones,  the  altitudes  and  characteristic  produc- 
tions of  which  are: — (1)  From  the  sea-level  to  1248  feet,  palms  and 
bananas.  (2)  1248-2748  feet,  evergreens,  (3)  2748-4350  feet,  decidu- 
ous trees.  (4)  4350-6270  feet,  pines.  (5)  6270-11,061  feet,  broom  and 
low  flowering-plants,  (6)  11,061-12,180  feet,  lichens  and  mosses.  The 
varying  limits  of  the  region  of  trees  in  different  latitudes  furnishes  a 
similar  criterion :  in  Lapland  the  region  ceases  at  an  elevation  of  500 
feet ;  in  Norway,  at  3500  ;  in  the  Alps,  at  6000  feet  ;  and  in  the 
Andes,  at  about  12,000  feet.  Within  the  limits,  horizontal  and  vertical, 
thus  assigned  to  certain  classes,  each  plant  has  its  own  special  area  or 
habitat,  to  which  it  is  naturally  restricted.  Hence  a  more  minute  sub- 
division of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  mader,  based  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  peculiar  flora  in  a  given  area.  This  is  the  principle  of  Schouw's 
division  of  the  earth  into  24  botanical  regions. 

§  15.  Distribution  of  Bread-plants. — The  plants  chiefly  serviceable  for 
substantial  food,  and  hence  termed  bread-plants  ^  whether  in  the  form  ot 
grain,  root,  or  fruit,  are  unequally  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface, 
and  are  best  arranged  in  separate  zones  for  each  continent.  (1)  Com- 
mencing with  the  cereals,  the  zone  of  Barley  and  Oats  extends  north- 
wai'ds  in  western  Europe  to  70°  N.  lat.,  in  Western  Asia  to  60°,  in 
Eastern  Asia  to  51°,  and  in  America  to  58°  on  the  western  and  50°  on 
the  eastern  coast.  Southwards  the  zone  extends  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
The  zone  of  Wheat  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  attains  its  most 
northerly  point  (57°)  in  the  British  Isles ;  its  limit  eastward  follows 
the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic  and  is  carried  on  in  the  same  latitude  to 
about  62°  E.  long.  ;* thence  it  descends  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  keeps 
south  of  the  Caucasus  range  and  the  Caspian  to  the  borders  of  India. 
In  the  west  the  southern  limit  of  the  Wheat  Zone  extends  to  the 
Atlas  range  in  Africa,  but  does  not  descend  south  of  that  range.  In 
Asia  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  may  be  regarded  as  its  limit,  though  at 

'  A  "  bread-plant "  is  defined  by  Schouw  to  be  such  as  contains,  In  one  or  more  parts  of 
its  structure,  a  sufQcient  abundance  of  starch  to  ftumisb  an  essential  article  of  food  for 
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certain  eleTations  it  will  thrive  in  tropical  regions.  In  Amerie*  tlie 
zone  of  wheat  extends  from  50°  N.  lat.  in  the  west  and  45°  N.  lat.  in 
the  east,  to  30°  N.  lat.  in  the  south.  Jfous  occupies  partly  the  same 
■one  as  wheat,  ascending  northwards  to  50°  N.  lat.  u  the  Eastern, 
and  46°  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  southwards  it  extends  to  the 
Equator  and  even  below  it  to  the  Tropic  of  Oapricom  in  South  Amarioa, 
Rice  occupies  a  very  large  area,  including  the  whole  of  Africa,  Asia 
south  of  the  Himalayan  range  and  its  continuations  to  the  Tellow  Sea, 
Carolina  in  North  America,  and  Brazil  in  South  America.  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  the  European  cereals  reappear  at  the  Cape  of 
Gk>od  Hope ;  in  the  Australian  Colonies  ;  and  in  New  Zealand.  (2)  Of 
roots,  the  Potato  is  bv  fiir  the  most  widely  spread :  in  Europe  it  grows 
at  Hammerfest  in  70°  N.  lat.,  and  its  limit  in  Asia  nowhere  descends 
below  60°  :  in  America  the  limit  varies  from  about  63°  in  the  west  to 
50°  in  the  east ;  southwards  its  zone  extends  to  about  30°  N«  lat.  In 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  potato  is  again  found  between  25°  and 
50°  S.  lat.  Between  the  two  zones  already  described,  there  intervenes 
a  central  tropical  region  occupied  by  the  Manioc,  Batata^  Arum,  and 
Yam,  the  first  of  which  flourishes  in  Carolina,  South  Texas,  Central 
America,  and  South  America  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  in  West 
Africa,  from  about  20°  N.  lat.  to  20°  S.  lat. ;  the  second,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Sweet  Potato,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Polynesia,  and  Central  America;  the  third,  in  the  same  region;  and 
the  fourth  in  Western  Africa,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Polynesia,  and 
New  Zealand.  (3)  Of  fruits  used  as  substantial  food  the  most  note- 
worthy are : — The  Date  Palm,  in  Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  Svria, 
and  the  extreme  South  of  Europe  (Sicily,  Medta,  and  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain) ;  the  Bread-fruit,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands;  the  Plantain  and  Banana,  in  various  parts  of  the 
tropical  regions  (South  China,  Indian  Archipelago,  Polynesia,  Central 
America);  the  8ago  Palm,  the  pith,  not  the  fruit,  of  which  supplies 
material  for  bread  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  and 
the  Cocoa  Palm,  which  grows  in  most  maritime  tropical  districts. 
The  value  of  these  plants  as  food-producers  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  facts: — A  plot  of  ground  planted  with  plantains  will  yield 
133  times  more  food  than  a  plot  of  the  same  size  planted  with  wheat: 
three  bread-fruit  trees  will  support  a  person  through  the  year,  and  a 
ssgo-palm  will  yield  about  500  lbs.  or  600  lbs.  of  meal. 

§  16.  Distribution  of  Plants  used  ae  Luxuriee, — Plants  producing 
articles  used  as  luxuries,  whether  for  eating,  drinking,  or  narcotic 
purposes,  hold  a  most  important  place  in  commerce.  The  Vine  is  a 
native  of  the  Temperate  2i0ne,  requiring  for  its  perfection  a  summer 
temperature  exceeding  65°,  but  at  the  same  time  capable  of  enduring 
severe  winter  cold.  In  Europe  its  northern  limit  reaches  47  J°  N.  lat. 
on  the  west  coast,  51°  on  the  Rhine,  and  48°-49°  in  Hungary  ;  in 
Asia,  46°,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  Bokhara,  its 
cultivation  not  extending  eastward  of  the  Suleiman  range ;  in  North 
America,  42°  on  the  western,  and  46°  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  southern 
limit  of  its  zone  as  a  wine-producing  plaot  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere may  be  placed  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  In  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  the  vine  again  flourishes  in  the  Temperate  Zone  ;  in  South 
America,  in  Chili  as  far  south  as  40°,  and  on  the  River  Plate;  in 
Africa,  at  the  Cape ;  and  in  Australia.  We  may  further  specify  the 
following  plants  : — Tea,  the  culture  of  which  is  almost  monopolised 
by  China,  though  it  has  been  successfully  grown  in  the   noi'th  o| 
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India,  JavDb,  and  Cochin  China.  Coffee^  which  grows  to  great  perfection 
in  South  Arabia,  Ceylon,  Abyssinia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  Sugar- 
cane, a  tropical  plant  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil, 
Mauritius,  and  Java,  adapted  to  a  mean  temperature  of  77°-84°  Fahr., 
but  admitting  of  cultivation  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  67°.  Spices, 
almost  confined  to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Tobacco,  largely  grown  in 
the  western,  central,  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  attaining  its 
highest  perfection  in  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  and  Java.  Opium,  produced  in  India, 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  stnd  Malays;  stnd  lastly,  Betd-nut,  the 
produce  of  the  Areca  palm,  largely  used  as  a  narcotic  in  Eastern  Ajsia 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

§  17.  Distribution  of  AnimaU. — The  distribution  of  animals  over  the 
earth's  surface  is  even  more  irregular  than  that  of  plants,  certain  species 
occupying  areas  of  very  limited  extent,  while  most  are  restricted  by 
longitudineJ  as  well  as  latitudinal  limits.  It  is  therefore  hardly  pos- 
sible to  represent  the  distribution  by  zones,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term:  at  the  same  time,  the  zones  of  temperature  have  their  charac- 
teristic features  in  this  as  in  other  respects;  for  we  may  notice,  as  far  as 
beasts  and  birds  are  concerned,  a  descending  gradation  in  size,  virulence, 
beauty,  fecundity,  and  vital  power  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  lion  and  the  tiger  of  the  Torrid  2ione  are  repre- 
sented by  the  small  and  domesticated  cat  of  the  Temperate  Zone ; 
and  the  crocodile  of  the  former  by  the  lizard  of  the  latter ;  while  in 
the  Arctic  regions  those  animals  are  wholly  unrepresented.  Of  the 
serpent  tribe  the  Torrid  Zone  possesses  the  gigantic  Boa  and  many 
virulently  venomous  species,  while  the  Temperate  Zone  possesses  only 
the  small  Viper  and  various  harmless  species.  So  again  with  regard  to 
birds,  their  plumage  in  the  Tropical  regions  is  brilliant  and  varied ;  in 
the  Temperate  Zone,  varied  but  sober;  in  the  Arctic  regions,  of  v% 
uniformly  dull  hue.  An  exception  to  this  general  rule  must  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  tenants  of  the  sea,  which  are  as  numerous,  vigorous, 
and  large  in  the  Arctic  Seas  as  elsewhere.  Insects,  moreover,  which 
depend  more  on  extreme  heat  than  on  mean  temperature,  are  remark- 
ably abundant  during  the  short  but  hot  summer  of  the  Polar  regions. 
Reverting  from  latitude  to  longitude,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Eastern  surpasses  the  Western  World  in  the  character  and  size  of  its 
animals.  Most  of  the  domesticated  animals  (the  horse,  the  ox,  the  dog, 
the  pig)  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the  former,  and  have  been  intro- 
duced mto  America  within  recent  times.  Even  where  the  same  species 
are  represented  in  each,  those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  smaller  ; 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  puma  with  the  lion,  the  llama  with  the 
camel,  or  the  jaguar  with  the  leopard.  The  most  valuable  of  the  do- 
mesticated animals  occupy  the  following  areas : — The  Beindeer,  north- 
wards from  50**  N.  lat.  in  Eastern  Asia  and  Western  America,  and 
from  62°  in  Western  Europe ;  the  Horse,  from  66°  N.  Lat.  in  Western 
Europe,  but  elsewhere  rarely  above  60°,  to  55°  S«  lat. ;  the  Sheep," 
throughout  the  Temperate  and  Torrid  Zones,  without  any  definite 
limit  northwards ;  the  Ox,  as  far  north  as  70°  in  Western  Europe, 
and  55°  in  North  America,  and  thence  through  the  Tropical  regions 
to  about  55°  S.  lat.  ;  the  Dog,  northwfiwd  to  70°  and  southward  to 
the  extremity  of  the  American  continent;  the  Pig,  everywhere 
in  the  Temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  world  ;  the  Camd,  in 
the  desert  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa  between  10°  and  45°  N.  lat. ;  the 
Elephcmtf  in  the  Tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  the  Llama,  in 
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the  high  Andes  of  South  America ;  and  the  Yak,  on  the  high  lands  of 
Central  Asia. 

§  18.  Mem. — ^The  human  race,  for  whose  use  the  world  was  formed 
and  furnished  with  its  varied  orders  and  degrees  of  organic  life,  vin- 
dicates the  position  assigned  to  it  by  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  varia- 
tions of  climate,  food,  and  habits  of  life.  While  other  species  of  animals 
are  restricted  to  certain  areas,  and  these  sometimes  of  very  limited 
extent,  man  finds  himself  as  capable  of  living  under  the  equatorial  sun 
as  amid  polar  snows.  Continent  and  island,  plain  and  plateau,  valley 
and  mountain-top,  all  find  tenants  to  whom  their  own  particular  loca- 
lity seems  most  suitable.  And  yet  the  unity  of  the  race  is  undoubted ; 
there  is  but  one  speetes,  though  within  that  species  there  are  numerous 
varieHm;  ethnological  research  tends  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Biblical 
statement  that  *'  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  " 
^Acts  zviL  26).    What  may  be  the  total  population  of  the  world  at  the 
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present  time,  is  of  course  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  exceed  1350  millions,  and  may  be  put  according  to  the 
most  probable  computation  at  1375  millions.  The  numerous  well- 
defined  differences  of  appearance  and  physical  conformation,  such  as 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the  shape  of  the  skull, 
and  the  facial  angle,  have  led  to  classifications  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  differing  in  number  and  principle.  We  shall  adopt  a 
sixfold  division  into  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Negro,  Malayan,  Ame- 
rican, and  Australian,  the  characteristics  and  areas  of  which  we  proceed 
to  describe.  (H  The  CatUHuian  race  is  distinguished  by  an  oval 
skull,  a  hcial  angle  of  about  80°,  a  generally  fair  complexion,  verging, 
however,  in  the  southern  members  of  the  division,  to  a  yellowish 
or  brownish  hue,  flowing  haii*,  and  an  abundant  beard.    This  race 
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embraceB  the  whole  population  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary,  the  Turks,  the  Finns  of  Finland,  the  Lap- 
landerS;  and  probably  the  Basques ;  the  greater  part  of  tiie  popula- 
tion of  Southern  Asia  west  of  the  Ganges  (the  Turks  excepted) ;  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Africa  (Berbers,  Moors,  Abyssinians,  and  others), 
and  the  whole  white  population  of  America.  (2)  The  Mongolian 
race  is  distinguished  by  a  broad  and  almost  circular  skull,  high 
cheek-bones,  straight  hair,  absence  of  beard,  yellow  complexion, 
and  slit  eyes.'  It  occupies  the  whole  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia^ 
and  is  represented  in  Europe  by  the  non  -  Caucasian  races  above 
enumerated.  (3)  The  Negro  race  is  distinguished  by  an  elliptical 
skull,  short,  crisp,  woolly  hair,  a  low  facial  angle,  black  skin,  thick 
lips,  depressed  nose,  reoeding  forehead,  and  long  fore-arm.  It  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  forms  by  importation  a  considerable 
element  in  the  population  of  North  America.  (4)  The  Malayan  race 
is'  distinguished  by  a  tolerably  oval  skull,  coarse  black  hair,  brown 
complexion,  broad  nose,  large  mouth,  and  low  forehead.  It  is  exten- 
sively dispersed  over  the  islemds  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  from 
the  former  of  which  it  passed  on  to  the  Asiatic  mainland  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca.  (5)  The  American  race  approximates  to  the  Mongo- 
lian in  colour,  texture  of  hair,  and  high  cheek-bones,  but  exhibits 
peculiarities  in  other  respects — a  retreating  forehead,  dull  eyes,  and 
projecting  nose.  It  is  found  both  in  North  and  South  America.  (6) 
The  Australian  race,  on  the  other  hand,  approximates  to  the  Negro,  but 
differs  in  regard  to  the  hair,  which  in  some  branches  (as  the  Papuans) 
is  distimguished  by  prolific  growth,  in  others  (as  the  Australians)  by 
being  lank.  This  race  is  found  in  New  Guinea,  New  Caledonia,  the 
Feejee  Islands,  and  Australia. 

§  19.  Lanauage, — Beyond  its  obvious  value  as  the  vehicle  of  com- 
munication between  man  and  man,  language  is  of  importance  in  a 
pditical  point  of  view  as  being  the  principal  element  in  the  idea  of 
nationality,  and  in  an  historical  point  of  view  as  furnishing  a  clue  to 
the  relationships  and  movements  of  peoples  in  by-gone  ages.  It  has 
been  computed  that  there  are  at  present  850  distinct  languages  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  probably  some  5000  dnlects  brides.  These 
languages  vary  immensely  both  in  construction  and  radical  elements. 
In  the  first  respect  three  leading  types  have  been  observed,  dis- 
tinguished as  :-'-(l)  the  Monowllabio  or  lioUUingf  in  which  the  gram- 
matical relations  are  expressed  either  by  separate  words  or  simply 
\>y  position  ;  (2)  t^e  A^glutinaiive,  in  which  the  grammatical  relations 
are  expressed  by  the  junction  of  distinct  words  to  the  root  in  such  a 
way  that  their  distinctness  is  apparent,  and  they  appear  simply  to  be 
allied  on  to  the  root ;  (3)  the  Irtfleding,  in  which  the  grammatical  re- 
lations are  expressed  by  apparent  changes  of  the  root  itself,  the  words 
which  originally  were  added  to  the  root  having  become,  by  long  usage,  so 
incorporated  with  it  that  their  distinctness  is  no  longer  observable.  The 
first  of  these  classes  includes  the  languages  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula ;  the  second,  the  languages  of  Central  and  Northern 
Asia,  America,  and  Malaysia ;  the  third,  the  languages  of  Western  Asia, 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  perhaps  of  the  rest  of  Africa.  L'mguages 
have  been  further  classified  into  families,  according  to  theii*  radical 
elements.  Two  such  families  are  distinguished  in  the  inflecting  class, 
viz.: — (1)  the  Indo-European,  which  embraces  the  languages  of  Europe 
(with  but  few  exceptions),  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  the  Iranian 
plateau  (Persia,  Armenia,  and  the  ancient  tongues  of  Asia  Minor) ;  ($) 
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the  ShemiUe,  which  embraces  the  andent  Hebrew,  the  tnndern  Arabic, 
and  the  hmguages  of  Northern  Africa.  Outside  these  famihes  the 
marks  of  relationship  are  less  definitelv  marked,  but  certain  similarities 
of  structure  suggest  the  idea  of  radical  affini^,  and  the  term  Turaman 
has  been  applied  to  the  large  class  not  included  under  the  two  former 
designations.  Within  the  limits  of  Europe  the  aggluUnative  class  is 
represented  by  the  Turkish,  Magyar,  Finnish,  and  perhaps  the  Bas<^U0 
languages.  Of  all  the  families  the  Indo-£uropean  is  the  one  in  which 
we  are  most  interested.  The  numerous  languages  belonging  to  it  may 
be  further  classified  under  the  following  hcMda: — (])  The  Indian;  of 
which  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  language  of  that  country,  is  the  leading 
example.  (2)  The  Iranian  or  Fenian,  (3)  The  CeUie;  of  which 
there  are  two  forms,  the  Erse  or  Gaelic,  and  the  Cymric  or  Welsh. 

(4)  The  QrsBoo-Latin  ;  which  includes  not  only  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  the  numerous  modam  languages  connected  with  the  latter. 

(5)  The  Teutonic;  subdivided  into  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
branches,  and  German  again  into  High  German  and  Low  Geiman,  to 
which  latter  our  own  tongue  belongs,  while  the  former  is  the  German 
of  literature.  (6)  The  Slavonian.  (7)  The  Lithuanian;  which  is 
chiefly  valuable  in  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  the  use  of  it  being  very 
restricted.  The  areas  over  which  these  various  branches  prevail  will  bs 
described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  population  speaking  Indo- 
European  languages  is  estimated  at  400  mimons,  and  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  Shemitic  population  numbers  only  30  millions,  and 
is  stationary. 

§  20.  Bdigion. — Next  to  language,  Religion  forms  the  strongest  bond 
of  social  and  political  union.  At  the  present  time,  four  religions 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  viz  : — Christianity, 
Mohammedanism,  Brahminism,  and  Buddhism.  (1.)  Chriatianity  holds 
the  first  place  in  point  of  political  and  social  influence.  It  prevails  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  wherever  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
Europeans  have  settled.  In  Asia  it  has  a  footing  in  Syria,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  wherever  Armenians  have  settled ;  there  is  also  an 
ancient,  though  decayed,  branch  on  the  Malabar  coast.  In  Africa,  it  is 
represented  only  by  the  Coptic  church  of  Egypt  and  by  the  Abyssinian 
church.  The  Christian  world  is  divided  into  numerous  bodies  with 
their  distinctive  doctrines  and  organizations.  Of  these  the  most  power- 
ful are, — (1)  The  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  dominant  in  Southern  and 
Western  Europe,  Ireland,  and  South  America,  and  has  numerous 
adherents  elsewhere.  (2)  The  Greek  church,  in  Russia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  parts  of  Austria.  (3)  The  Reformed'  or  Protestant  churches, 
the  most  important  branches  of  which  are  the  Lutheran  in  Germany 
and  Scandinavia;  the  Anglican  in  England;  and  the  Presbyterian  in 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  the  Netherluids,  and  France ;  each  of  these 
branches  being  represented  wherever  in  foreign  lands  colonies  have 
been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  Christianity  is 
supposed  to  number  from  320  to  350  millions  of  adherents,  about  half 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  while  the  remaining 
half  is  divided  in  about  equal  proportions  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Reformed  churches.  (2.)  Molummedaniim  is  dominant,  to  the  exclu^ 
sion  of  all  other  religions,  in  Arabia,  where  it  had  its  birth  (a.d.  622), 
and  where  its  sacred  capital,  Mecca,  is  situated  ;  it  is  also  the  received 
faith  of  the  Turks,  of  the  majority  of  the  tribes  of  Western  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa,  and  of  vast  numbers  in  India  and  the  East  generally. 
It  is  supposed  to  number  120  millions  of  adherents.    (3.)  Brahminism 
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is  more  especially  the  religion  of  India,  where  it  exercises  a  powerful 
bold  over  the  minds  of  the  people  through  its  peculiar  mtem  of  caste. 
Its  adherents  are  set  down  at  120  millions.  (4.)  Buddhism  prevails 
throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  in 
Ceylon.  It  numbers  some  500  millions  of  adherents.  We  may  further 
notice  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of  five  millions  are  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  world. 
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BOOK  L  — EUBOPE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

EUROPE. 

^  1.  Podtion,  dimensioQik  and  boondAries  of  Earope.  §  2.  Ckneral  characterktict. 
^3.  Oceans  and  inland  aeas  —  Dimensionfl^  character,  and  baiina  of  Inland  teas. 
i  4.  Peninsulas  and  promontories.  ^  5.  Internal  oonfigoration  or  relief—  Plains 
and  mountain  qTstems.  ^  6.  Primary  mountain  system— Alps,  Balkan— Divisions, 
peaks  and  passes  of  the  Alps — Ranges  of  Central  Europe.  ^  1.  Secondary  moun- 
tain systems — Pyrenees,  Ural,  Scandinavian  mountains,  Caucasus.  §  8.  Plateaus. 
9.  Plains— The  Great  Plain.  ^  10.  Volcanoes  and  volcanic  agency — Alterationa 
in  the  elevation  of  land.  ^  II.  Hydrography  <^  Earope — Rivers  grouped  according 
to  the  sea  basins.  $  IZ  Rivers  grouped  according  to  the  land  divisions —Character 
and  relative  importance  of  rivers.  ^  13.  CUmate  —  Local  conditions  affecting  it. 
$  14.  Mineral  productions.  ^  15.  Vegetation.  $  16.  Animals.  ^  17.  Population 
—Physiological  and  linguistic  divisions.    $  18.  Political  divisions. 

§  1.  Position,  Dimsnsions,  and  Boundabies  of  Europe. — ^Europe 
18  the  north-western  division  of  the  Old  World,  and  probably 
owes  its  name  (from  the  Shemitic  word  ereb  "  sunset "  or  "  west ") 
to  its  position  in, reference  to  Asia.    It  is  by  far  the  smallest 
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of  the  three  great  divisions,  being  about  one-third  of  the  size  of 
Africa,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  Asia.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  it  might  be  regarded  merely  as  a  peninsular  extension  of 
the  latter  continent.  It  stretches  through  35  degrees  of  latitude 
and  78  of  longitude,  the  extreme  points  on  the  continent  itself 
irrespective  of  the  adjacent  islands,  being : —  N.,  Cape  Nordkyn,  in 
Norway,  71**  6'  N.  lat;  S.,  Cape  Tarifa,  in  Spain,  36°  I'N.  lat.; 
W.,  Cape  Roca,  in  Portugal,  9°  30'  W.  long.;  and  E.,  Kara^  Bay, 
68°  3C/  E.  long.  On  three  sides  Europe  is  bounded  by  seas,  viz. : — N., 
by  the  Arctic  Sea ;  W.,  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and  S.,  by  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  E.  the  boundary  is  partly 
fixed  by  nature,  viz. :  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
intermediate  waters,  in  the  S. ;  and,  in  the  N.,  by  the  Ural  range. 
This  latter  forms  the  natural  boundary  as  far  S.  as  51°  N.  lat.,  but 
the  Russian  provinces  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  overstep  it  between 
the  62nd  and  51st  parallels.  S.  of  the  Ural  range  Europe  and  Asia 
are  connected  by  a  broad  isthmus  of  neutral  ground,  serving  as  an 
open  gate  between  them,  across  which  the  boundary  might  be  carried 
either  to  the  S.ea  of  Azov,  or  to  the  Caspian;'  the  latter  is  now 
the  recogtiized  boundary.  Between  the  Caspian  and  the  Blad^  Seas 
Caucasus  supplies  a  natural  boundary,  and  this  should  be  retained, 
although  the  Russians  include  their  Trans-Caucasian  provinces  in 
Europe.  The  extreme  length  of  the  continent  is  estimated  at  about 
3400  m. ;  its  breadth  at  about  2400  m. ;  its  coast-line  at  20,000  m. ; 
and  its  area  at  about  3,800,000  sq.  m.  In  the  latter  are  included 
certain  islands  which  from  their  position  form  integral  portions  of 
the  continent,  such  as  the  British  Isles  off  the  N.W.  coast ;  Sicily 
off  the  S.  point  of  Italy ;  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  attached  respectively 
to  France  and  Italy ;  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  belonging  to  Spain. 

§  2.  General  Chabactebistics. — Europe  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  continents  by  peculiarities  of  position  and  configuration 
mostly  of  a  favourable  character.  (1)  It  occupies  a  central  position 
in  the  terrestrial  hemisphere,  which  adapts  it  to  social  and  commer- 
cial intercourse.  It  adjoins  Asia  along  its  whole  E.  frontier :  it  ap- 
proximates to  Africa  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  between  Sicily 
and  Cape  Bon,  and  has  access  by  sea  to  its  W,  coast :  and  it  faces 
the  great  western  continent  of  America  with  an  unimpeded  navi- 
gation to  it.  (2)  Its  outline  is  singularly  varied  by  inland  seas  and 
peninsulas.  Hence  arises  the  great  extent  of  its  coast-line  as  com- 
pared with  its  area :  hence  also  the  disproportion  existing  between 


1  This  assmnee  that  the  bonndary  in  the 
extreme  N.E.  is  carried  along  the  course 
of  the  Kara  Balgarama  river.  Sometimes 
the  Kara  is  regarded  as  the  limit. 

tin  the  fbimer  case  the  edge  of  the 


elevated  gronnd  called  the  ObUchdrSirt, 
leadhug  to  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  rivo:  Ural,  would  furnish 
the  boundary  line;  geographically,  the 
former  is  preHnrablft 
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the  outlying  members  and  the  body  of  the  continent,  the  pen- 
insulas amounting  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  mass.  3.  Its  internal 
configuration  is  also  varied ;  with  the  exception  of  the  great  plain 
of  the  eastern  region,  it  possesses  a  diversified  surface  of  hills, 
valleys,  and  plains,  none  of  them  on  a  large  scale — the  mountains  of 
moderate  height,  the  valleys  and  plains  of  proportionably  moderate' 
length  and  breadth.  4.  The  external  and  internal  configuration  are 
alike  favourable  to  intercommunication :  the  seas  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  interior :  no  central  mass  of  table-land,  no  expanse  of  desert 
interposes  a  barrier  between  the  different  quarters :  the  rivers  are 
numerous  and  approxiniate  one  another  at  their  sources.  5.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  equable :  the  western  districts  enjoy  an 
oceanic  temperature  with  a  sufBciency  of  moisture :  the  eastern  plain 
has  a  more  continental  climate  but  not  to  an  abnormal  degree :  and 
in  the  southern  districts  the  heat  incidental  to  their  latitude  is 
modified  by  the  presence  of  water  and  mountains.  6.  Table-lands 
are  rare,  and  of  no  great  height  or  extent. 

§  3.  Seas. — ITie  seas  of  Europe  belong  partly  to  the  Arctic,  partly 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean-basins.  Of  these  two  the  latter  exercises  a  pre- 
dominating influence,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  extent  of  coast* 
line  belonging  to  each,  viz. :  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  its  inland  seas 
3600  m.,  to  the  Atlantic  with  its  seas  16,400  m.  The  extent  of  coast 
abutting  directly  on  the  oceans  is,  however,  small  as  compared  with 
that  on  the  enclosed  seas.  Tlie  Arotio  Ocean  washes  the  N.  coasts  of 
Russia  and  Norway ;  and  the  open  AUantio  the  W.  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  Bay  of  Bisoay  and  the  Korth  Sea  are  semi-inclosed 
portions  of  the  Atlantic,  the  former  adjacent  to  France,  the  latter 
between  Britain  and  Northern  Europe,  and  connected  with  the  ocean 
in  one  direction  by  the  Zngliflh  Channel,  in  another  by  the  broad 
outlet  between  Scotland  and  Norway.  The  English  Channel  washes 
the  N.  coast  of  France ;  and  the  North  Sea,  the  coasts  of  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  N.  W.  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  The 
inclosed  seas  are : — 1.  The  White  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
in  Russia.  2.  The  Baltio  (Germ.  Ostsee,  i.  e.  "  East  Sea  "),  connected 
with  the  North  Sea  by  a  series  of  channels  viz :  the  Skagerrack 
between  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  Kattegat  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  the  three  channels  connecting  the  Kattegat  with 
the  Baltic,  viz. :  the  Sonnd,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt ;  the 
first  between  Sweden  and  Zealand,  the  second  between  Zealand  and 
FUnen,  and  the  third  between  Funen  and  Schleswig.  The  Baltio 
terminates  inland  in  two  long  arms,  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia,  between 
Bussia  and  Sweden,  and  the  Gnlf  of  Finland,  wholly  in  Russia. 
The  Gnlf  of  Biga,  also  in  Russia,  is  a  deep  and  wide  inlet  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Baltic.    3.  The  Hediterranean,  the  most  important,  both 
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physically  and  politically,  of  all  the  inland  seas.  Westward  it  is  con* 
nected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Itnit  of  Gibraltar  (17  m.  across  at 
its  narrowest  point),  and  eastward  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
PfiT^i^nfiif,  the  Sea  of  Xaxnara,  and  the  Strait  of  OonitaBtinoplo.  In 
the  S.  E.  angle  it  approachea  the  Bed  Sea,  with  which  it  is  now 
connected  by  a  canal  between  Said  and  Sues.  As  the  great  high- 
road of  Eastern  commerce,  its  value  to  European  nations  is  beyond 
all  estimate.  It  is  divided  into  two  basins,  Western  and  Eastern,  by 
the  approximation  of  Sicily  to  Cape  Bon  in  Africa.  The  Western 
protrudes  northwards,  forming  the  Chilf  of  JJUnm  and  flonoa :  it  washes 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy;  and  it  contains  the  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  between  which  and  the  peninsula  of  Italy  is 
the  semi-inclosed  Tyrrhaniaa  Sea.  The  Eastern  basin  contains  two 
seas,  which,  in  respect  to  the  Mediterranean  itself^  may  be  regarded 
as  inclosed  seas,  viz. :  the  Adriatie,  which  divides  the  peninsulas  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  Arehipdago,  which  divides  Greece  fVom 
Asia  Minor.  The  Eastern  basin  contains  Candia  and  other  islands  of 
smaller  size :  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  outside  of  the  Adriatic  Sea 
between  S.  Italy  and  Greece  is  named  the  losbui  Sea.  4.  The  Blaak 
Sea,  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  channels  already 
enumerated,  and  with  its  own  inclosed  gulf,  the  Sea  of  Aiov,  by  the 
Strait  of  Tenikale.  The  Black  Sea  washes  the  coasts  of  Russia  and 
1'urkey.  5.  The  Caspian  Sea,  which  belongs  geographically  to  Asia 
but  politically  to  Europe,  inasmuch  as  it  is  under  Russian  control. 
It  has  no  outlet  to  the  ocean  and  lies  in  a  deep  depression,  its  surface 
being  83  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Size,  eharader,  Ac,  of  (he  inland  seaa. — The  importance  of  the  inland 
seas  depends,  partly  on  their  own  extent  and  character,  and  partly  on 
the  extent  and  charluster  of  the  ooantries  whose  waters  they  receive. 
The  following  table  conveys  information  on  some  of  these  topics:-— 


IndoaedSeu. 

Length 
inm. 

Area  In 
sq.m. 

Area  of  Its 
Und-Ucla 
in  sq.m. 

WhiteSea     .... 

Bftltic 

Mediterranean    .     . 
Black  Sea                 .     . 
Caspian  Sea  .... 

380 
900  s 
2300  « 
720 
740 

40.000 
135.000 
1.149,287 
190,000 
140,000 

200,000 
800,000 
300.000 
900,000 
700,000 

The  White  Sea  is  mmavigable  during  the  winter  months  in  con- 
sequence  of  ice:  it  owes  its  name  to  its  appearance  at  that  season  of  the 


*  The  length  here  assigned  to  the  Baltic  is 
taken  in  a  direct  line  tram  the  Stettiner  Haff 
fai  the  &  to  Tomeo  fai  the  N.  TheQnlfof 
Fialsod  gives  an  additional  280  m.  of  length. 


*  Measared  between  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar and  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  Adriatic 
has  a  length  of  480  m.,and  an  area  of  about 
60,000  sq.  m. 
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year.  The  Baltic  is  also  frozen  up  in  the  winter  months  :  its  depth 
is  slight,  generally  ranging  from  40  to  60  fathoms:  its  water 
brackish  rather  thim  salt,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  less  salt  than  the  rest, 
and  less  salt  in  summer  than  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of 
fresh  water  in  the  former  season  :  shores  for  the  most  part  rocky  and 
encumbered  with  islands  or  sandbanks :  navigation  dangerous ;  tides 
hardly  perceptible  even  at  Copenhagen  :  freshwater  lagunes,  called 
"Haffs"  along  the  S.  coast :  great  importance  of  the  Baltic  in  the  middle 
ages  as  the  thoroughfare  of  Eastern  commerce  for  Western  Europe,  with 
an  overland  route  to  the  East,  and  active  trade  at  Wisby.  The  Medi- 
terranean is  a  chasm  of  immense  depth:  at  Nice  it  sinks  down  ab- 
ruptly 700  fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  and  between  the  17th  and  19th 
meridians  is  2170  fathoms  deep:  submarine  plateau  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  basins:  tides  perceptible  only  in  a  few  places,  spring- 
tides rising  1  ft.  at  Naples,  5  ft.  at  Venice :  winds  generally  variable, 
and  violent  gusts  near  the  high  lands  and  islands :  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  home  of  ancient  civilization  and  commerce  ;  its 
importance  lessened  by  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  the  East  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  restored  in  some  degree  by  the  immense 
advance  of  our  Eastern  traffic  by  the  overland  route.  The  Black  Sea 
is  deep  in  the  centre  with  shelving  sides ;  free  from  islands  and  shoals : 
brackish  water:  violent,  but  brief,  storms:  no  tides:  the  Black  Sea  the 
great  thoroughfare  for  Eastern  commerce,  between  the  10th  and  13th 
centuries,  to  Constantinople  and  the  Adriatic  commercial  cities.  The 
CaBpiaa  Sea  is  shallow  in  its  N.  portion,  but  deepens  southward :  shores 
generally  low,  particularly  in  the  E. :  violezit  and  prolonged  gales  which 
drive  the  waters  inland  for  miles :  water  moderately  salt. 

§  4.  Peninsulas. — ^The  peninsulas  form  a  most  important  feature 
in  the  outline  of  Europe.  They  occupy  no  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  area,  and  protrude  equally  from  its  several  seaboards. 
The  normal  figure  of  the  continent  (exclusive  of  the  peninsulas) 
approximates  to  a  triangle,  the  three  angles  of  which  are  situated  at 
tie  S.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Ural  range.  The  importance,  not  only  in 
respect  to  area  but  still  nure  as  to  political  influence,  of  the  members 
lying  outside  this  normal  figure  will  be  at  once  perceived.  The 
peninsulas  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  as  primary  and  secondary : 
of  the  first  class  there  are  4 : — (1)  The  Scandinavian  (Norway  and 
Sweden),  between  the  North  Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Baltic 
(Gulf  of  Bothnia) ;  its  E.  limit  might  otherwise  be  extended  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White  Sea,  with  the  intervening  chain  of 
lakes.  (2)  The  Iberian  (Spain  and  Portugal),  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  broad  isthmus  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
Mediterranean.  (3)  The  Italian,  between  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Che 
Adriatic  Seas  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  the  Alps,  which  curve  round  between  those  two  seas. 
(4)  The  Balkan  peninsula  (Greece  and  part  of  Turkey),  between  the 
Adriatic  on  the  W.,  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of  Marmara  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Balkan  range  on  the  N.     Of  the  secondary  peninsulas 
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we  may  notice : — (1)  Jntland,  which  projects  northwards  between  the 
Kattegat  and  the  North  Sea,  and  is  the  only  peninsula  in  Europe 
which  takes  that  direction.  (2)  Brittany,  in  the  N.  W.  angle  of 
France,  between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
(3)  Istria,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  (4)  The  (Mmoa,  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  connected  with  the  main* 
land  by  the  isthmus  of  Pei]|kop. 

Promontories* — ^The  most  salient  points  on  the  mainland  are : — ^Kanin 
Voa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea ;  the  Kaie,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  SkagerFBck;  the  8kaw,  at  the  N.  point  of  Jutland;  Capes  Ortegal 
and  FilUstenre,  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  Spain;  C.  8t  Ylnoent,  at  the 
S.  W.  angle  of  Portu^ ;  C.  Tarilis,  in  Spain,  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar; 
C.  Oata,  also  in  Spain,  the  point  where  the  Mediterranean  begins  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  channel ;  G.  Spartlvento,  the  S.  point  of  the  Italian 

rninsula;  C.  diLenca,  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  same ;  C.  Matapan,  the 
point  of  Greece  ;  and  G.  lEaljea,  adjacent  to  it.  In  many  instances 
the  headlands  of  islands  closely  contiguous  to  the  mainland  become 
yirtu^ly  the  terminations  of  the  peninsulas  :  thus  Hortk  Gape,  in 
Mageroe,  is  frequently  regarded  as  the  extremity  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  Ushant  serves  as  the  point  of  Brittany ;  and  Sicily  with 
C  Paasaxo,  at  its  S.  angle,  as  the  extremity  of  Italy. 

§  5.  CoNFianBATiOK  of  Subfacb. — In  regard  to  the  configiiration 
of  its  surface,  or  its  relief,  the  most  marked  features  in  the  aspect 
of  the  continent  are  these: — 1.  A  vast  lowland  plain,  extending 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  as  broad  as  the  con- 
tinent itself  at  its  E.  extremity,  but  narrowed  towards  the  W. 
by  the  approximaticHi  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  2.  A  continuous  mountain  wall,  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  continent  W.  and  E.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  chief  links  in  the  chain  being  the 
Alps  in  the  W.  and  the  Balkan  in  the  E.,  with  the  Biaario  Alps  and  other 
chains  as  intermediate  links.  3.  The  subordinate  ranges  of  the  Apsii- 
ninaa  and  Pindoi,  connected  with  the  great  dorsal  chain  just  described 
and  forming  the  back-bonea  of  the  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Greece 
respectively.  4.  A  series  of  mountain  chains  projecting  northwards 
into  central  Europe  in  the  direction  of  the  Baltic  The  area  enclosed 
by  these  chains  approximates  in  shape  to  a  triangle,  having  the  Alps 
as  its  base  and  the  Han  mountains  (between  51^  30'  and  52°  N.  lat.) 
hi  its  apex,  the  E.  flank  being  formed  by  the  Baesengebirge,  the 
Budetas,  and  the  Carpathians,  and  the  W.  flanH  by  the  Sifbl,  the 
Vosges,  Jnra,  and  the  Cevennaa.  Within  this  area  are  ranges  forming 
subordinate  systems,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  5.  The 
Pyrenean  system,  which  forms  the  framework  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  the  Pyrenees  themselves  holding  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  Alps,  and  apparently  forming  a  westerly  continuation 
of  that  great  chain,  with  the  C^^ennes  as  its  connecting  link.    The 
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cliains  which  traverse  the  highland  of  Spain  have  a  general  S.  W. 
direction,  and  form  a  link  between  the  European  and  North  African 
(Atlas)  systems.  6.  The  insulated  ranges  of  (1)  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  in  the  N. ;  (2)  Ural  in  the  N.  E. ;  and  (3)  Canoasiu  in 
the  S.E.,  the  two  first  having  a  general  N.  and  S.  direction,  the  last 
crossing  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The 
isljmds  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  appear  from  their  direction  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  British  Isles  with  the 
Scandinavian  system,  while  Sicily  belongs  unquestionably  to  the 
Apennines. 


28.  Sammlt  of  Hcmt  Blanc 

§  6.  Alpine  System. — ^Among  the  mountains  of  Europe,  the  Alps 
hold  the  first  place,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extent  and  grandeur, 
but  also  from  their  position  in  reference  to  the  powerful  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  The  high  Alps  themselves,  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  system,  extend  from  the  Col  di  Tenda  in  the  W.  to 
the  Gross  Glockner  (12°  43'  E.  long.)  m  the  E.,  a  distance  of  420 
m. ;  but  the  subordinate  ranges  are  continued  beyond  the  latter 
point  to  the  Danube  in  one  direction,  and  along  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  in  another.  The  breadth  of  the  Alps  varies  from  50  to 
150  m.,  the  line  being  restricted  to  a  single  chain  in  the  W.,  and 
ramifying  as  it  proceeds  eastward.    The  loftiest  summits  are  found 
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within  the  Pennine  portion  of  the  chain  (ahout  60  m.  long),  as 
ahown  in  the  sulsjoined  table,  Moat  Blane  (15,784  ft)  being  the 
culminating  point.  The  aouthem  slope  of  the  Alps  ia  more  abrupt 
than  the  northern.  The  main  routes  cross  the  chain  at  the  poinU 
where  depressions  occur  in  the  crest.  In  the  Rh»tian  Alps  such 
passes  are  numerous,  but  in  the  more  westerly  parts  of  the  chain 
they  are  rare.  The  Balkaii»  properly  so  called,  is  the  range  which 
bounds  the  plains  of  the  lower  Danube  between  the  2drd  and  28th 
meridians;  more  usually,  however,  the  name  ia  extended  to  the 
whole  line  of  heights  which  extends  westward  between  the  42nd 
and  43rd  parallels,  to  the  junction  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  a  distance  of 
about  600  m.  The  Balkan  proper,  though  not  nearly  so  lofty  as  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees,  is  ao  broad  and  rugged  as  to  interpose  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier  between  the  N.  and  S.  The  westerly  con- 
tinuation culminates  in  Sgrisn  (Orbdus),  about  9000  ft.  high.  A 
lateral  range  connects  Balkan  wich  the  Carpathians  at  Orscya  on  the 
Danube.  The  Dinarie  Alps  are  so  named  from  their  highest  moun- 
tain, the  Dinarai  about  6000  ft.  high :  they  skirt  the  Adriatic  Sea 
from  42^  N.  lat  to  Segna^  where  they  meet  the  Julian  Alps. 

Divisions,  Peaks,  and  Pasws  of  the  Alps, — ^The  Alps  may  be  divided 
into  3  great  portions.  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern,  the  first  including 
idl  that  Ues  S.  of  Mont  Blano,  the  third  all  that  lies  K  of  the  souroes 
of  the  Inn,  and  the  second  the  intermediate  ranges.  More  usually, 
however,  the  ancient  subdivisions  of  the  Alps  are  retained  by  geo- 
graphers, and  these  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  the  larger 
division  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Wsstem  Alps,  embracing  (1)  The  Xaritinie  A.,  from  Altare,* 
N.W.  of  Savona,  to  Monte  Viso,  with  an  important  westerly  offset 
known  as  the  Alps  ef  Danphiny.  (2)  The  Ctottiaa  A.,  from  Monte  Viso 
to  Mont  Cenis.    (3)  The  Chraian  A.,  from  Mont  Cenis  to  Mont  Blanc. 

2.  The  Central  Alps,  embracing  (4)  The  Fs^nine  A,  from  Mont 
Blanc  to  the  Simplon,  with  a  parallel  range  knowp  as  the  Bemsse  Alps, 
divided  from  the  primary  range  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  (5)  The 
Lepontine  A.,  between  the  Simplon  and  Spliigen  passes,  with  two  sub- 
ordinate ranges  issuing  from  it,  one  proceeding  N.  to  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  the  other  (the  Tddi  chain)  K.B.  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
upper  Rhine. 

3.  The  Eastern  Alps,  comprising  (6)  The  Bh«tiaa  A.,  from  tho 
Spliigen  to  the  Dreiherren-Spits,  with  a  southern  branch,  the  Ortler 
Alps,  emanating  from  its  £.  extremity.  (7)  The  Vorio  A.,  from  the 
Dreiherren-Spitz  to  the  sources  of  the  Muhr,  and  thence  in  two 
branches,  the  Austrian  A.,  which  reach  the  Danube  near  Vienna,  and 
the  Btyrian  A.,  which  divide  the  upper  Muhr  from  the  Drave,  and  are 
continued  E.  of  the  former  river  in  the  direction  of  the  Danube.  (8) 
The  Camic  A.,  which  commence  S.  of  the  Dreiherren-Spitz  and  skirt  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Drave  to  Mont  Terglou  at  the  head  of  the  Save.     (9) 

s  At  this  point  the  chain  attains  Its  ,  the  chain  between  this  and  the  Col  dl 
greatest  depression  (about  1300  ft.).  Per-  Tenda  as  nentral  ground  between  the  Alpa 
baps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  r^(ard  |  and  the  Apennines. 
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(9)  The  Julian  A.,  which  bound  the  upper  basin  of  the  SaT6  on  the 
S.  from  Mont  Terglou  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatio  Sea  near 
Flume. 


Range. 

Peaks. 

Pauses. 

Height 
in  ft. 

5.88S 

Maritime    .     .     . 

ColdiTenda      .     .     . 

Cottian. 

9* 

Monte  Vtoo*.     *.     .     . 
MontQenivre    .     .     . 

Col  du  M.  Genfevre  .     . 

12,582 
11,781 
6,119 

Danphiny 

LesEcrina   *.    !     ,     . 

13,462 

Oraian  . 

MontOente    .... 

Col  da  Mont'Cenis   .     . 
LitUe  St.  fiemard    .     . 

11,467 
6,772 
7,190 

Peniiine 

MontBUuc*.     !     .     . 
Monte  Rosa  .... 

Qreat  St  Bernard     .     . 
Simplon 

15,784 
8,173 
14,705 
15,217 
6,678 

Bernese 

JungfTaii  .     .     .     .     . 

. 

13,720 

Flnsteraarboin    .     .     . 

• 

14,026 

Lepontlne 

StGothard    .... 

6.808 

» ■ 

•      •       • 

San  Bernardino   .     .     . 
Splilgen 

7,015 
6,946 

RheiDwaldfaom  .     .     . 

. 

11,148 

Rbetian 

Brenner    

4.669 

f  t 



Stelvio  .       .      . 

9,100 

OrtieV    .     , 

Dreiherren-SpitB      .     . 

10,122 

Ortler-SpltB  .... 

12,789 

Norlc    . 

QroBB  Glockner  .     .     . 

12.776 

• »          < 

• 

Senunering  . 

3,290 

Julian  . 

• 

Terglou 

9,343 

Secondotry  Manges  of  ihe  Alpine  System. — The  Apenmnes  com« 
mence  at  Altare,  and  sweep  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  into 
the  heart  of  the  Italian  peninsula*  where  they  approximate  to  the 
Adriatic  in  about  the  43rd  parallel^  thence  occupy  a  mid-course 
between  the  two  seas,  and  finally,  after  emitting  a  spur  in  the  direction 
of  Cape  di  Leucs^  descend  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  reappear  in  the 
island  of  Sicily.  The  length  of  the  range  is  about  800  m.,  and  its  cul- 
minating point,  n  Oran  Sasso,  is  9544  ft.  high.  The  mountains  nf 
Centi-al  Europe  fall  into  several  minor  groups  or  systems,  of  which  the 
following  deserve  notice.  (1)  The  Carpathian  system,  which  bounds  on 
the  N.  the  great  plain  of  Hungaiy,  and  is  composed  of  the  Great  Carpa- 
thiant,  Jablimka,  and  the  LitUe  Carpathiaiu ;  this  system  connects  with 
the  Alpine  at  its  two  extremities,  viz.,  E.  with  a  branch  of  the  Dinario 
Alps  near  Orsoya»  and  W.  with  a  continuation  of  the  Styrian  Alps 
near  Vienna.  (2)  The  ranges  which  enclose  the  quadrangular  plain  ot 
Bohemia,  viz. :  K.E.  the  Sodetes  and  Sieseagehiri^e,  N.W.  the  £rs< 
gebirge,  S.W.  the  Bohmerwald,  and  S.E.  the  Moravian  Mountains. 
(3)  The  Fiohtelgebirge,  a  mountain  knot,  towards  which  converge  the 
Erzgebirge  from  the  N.B.,  the  Bohmerwald  from  the  S.E.,  the  Thiir- 
ingwwald  from  the  N.W.,  and  the  Francooiian  Jura  from  the  S.W. 
The  Bauhe  Alp  connects  the  last- mentioned  with  the  Schwartzwald 
(Black  Forest),  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  on  the  E.  from 
Switzerland  to  the  Neckar.  (4)  The  mountains  W.  of  the  Rhine,  viz. : 
the  Vosges,  which  form  the  W.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ; 
Jura,  which  separates  Switzerland  from  France  and  preserves  the 
direction  of  the  Franoonian  Jura  and  the  Rauhe  Alp ;  and  the  Oevennei, 
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a  range  W.  of  the  Rhone,  of  moderate  height,  earring  roand  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pyrenees. 

§  7.  Ptbenees,  &c. — Of  the  secondary  systems  noticed  in  §  5  a 
brief  notice  will  suffice.  (1)  The  Pyrenees*  which  shut  off  the 
Iberian  peninsula  from  the  mass  of  the  continent^  have  a  length 
of  270  m.  between  Cape  Creux  and  the  Pass  of  Passages  in  Guipuzcoa ; 
a  breadth  yarying  from  60  m.  in  the  centre  to  20  m.  at  its  E.  ex- 
tremity ;  and  a  mean  height  of  8000  ft.  in  the  central  range,  with 
the  Pio  d«  Kifhoii  (11,168  ft.)  as  their  culminating  point.  The  S. 
slope  is  more  abrupt  than  the  N. ;  the  snow-line  lies  at  8311  ft.  on 
the  former,  and '9269  ft.  on  the  latter;  glaciers  are  numerous,  but 
comparatiyely  small.  The  Pyrenees  are  continued  westward,  under 
the  name  of  the  Oantabrian  Mountains,  to  the  N.W.  angle  of  Spain. 
(2)  The  SeandinaYian  system  is  distinguished  in  its  southern  and 
most  important  division  by  the  breadth  of  its  highlands,  which  are 
characteristically  described  as  "  Fjelds  "  or  "  fields,"  such  aa  the  Dovre- 
Fjeld  and  the  Hardanger-Fjeld.  The  average  height  of  these  Fjelds 
is  4000  ft.,  and  out  of  them  rise  various  culminating  points,  such 
as  Galdhoppigen  (8400  ft.),  Skagstolstind  (8101  ft.),  and  others.  As 
the  system  advances  northwards,  it  contracts  to  a  single  range, 
known  as  the  Kiolen  moimtains,  the  height  diminishing  gradually 
from  8.  to  N.  (3)  The  ITral  system  consists  of  numerous  parallel  ele- 
vations, which,  N.  of  the  60th  parallel,  attain  an  average  height  of 
3000  ft,  but  S.  of  that  limit  are  lower.  Its  breadth  may  be  about 
100  m.,  and  the  slopes  on  either  side  are  very  gradual,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  plateau  rather  than  a  ridge.  A  northerly  continua- 
tion of  Ural,  named  the  Poyas  Mountains,  terminates  on  the  shores  of 
the  Strait  of  Waigatz.  (4)  Oauoasus  has  a  wholly  different  charactei 
from  Ural;  it  consists  of  a  well  defined  central  ridge,  rising  in 
Blbnu  to  a  height  of  18,493  ft.,  with  rugged  and  lofty  spurs  pro- 
truding from  it  transversely  into  the  subjacent  lowlands. 

§  8.  Plateaus. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  plateaus  or  broad 
masses  of  elevated  land  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  Eiurope. 
The  only  one  indeed  of  important  dimensions  is  that  of  Spaixit  which 
occupies  about  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
firom  2000  to  3000  ft  above  the  sea.  These  highlands  are  buttressed 
N.  by  the  Oantabrian  range,  E.  by  the  elevations  that  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Ebro  on  the  W.,  and  S.  by  the  Sierra  Morena :  west- 
ward they  decline  towards  the  Atlantic.  The  surface  is  varied; 
extensive  plains  occur  in  parts,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
rugged,  and  lofty  ranges  intersect  the  interior  from  N.E.  to  S.W* 
Tnuuylvaniaf  lying  embosomed  in  the  circuit  of  the  Carpathians, 
furnishes  another  instance  of  an  elevated  plateau ;  it  is  remarkably 
rugged,  and  plains  are  rare.  The  whole  of  the  region  lying  within 
the  secondary  mnges  of  the  Alpine  system  is  more  or  less  elevated, 
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but  there  is  no  portion,  unless  it  be  Boliemiat  whicb  assumes  the 
distinctive  form  of  a  plateau.  The  elevation  of  Central  Europe  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  data : — ^tbe  Lake  of  Constance  is 
1344  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Passau  on  the  Danube,  800  ft. ;  Eoniggratz, 
on  the  Elbe  in  Bohemia,  618  ft. ;  and  Pima,  on  the  same  river  just 
where  it  emerges  from  Bohemia,  287  ft. 

§  9.  Plains.  —The  great  plain  of  Europe  occupies  an  area  of  about 
2,500,000  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  continent.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  Vistula,  viz., 
the  Russian  or  Sarmatian  to  the  E.,  and  the  German  to  the  W.  of 
that  river.  The  Russian  plain  is  not  without  distinctly  marked 
differences  of  level;  two  broad,  but  low,  plateaus  cross  it  from 
W.  to  £.,  one  between  the  Ural  and  Carpathian  ranges,  the  other 
between  Ural  and  the  Baltic.  The  former,  the  Uralo-Carpafhiaa 
table-land,  is  connected  with  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Ural  range, 
and  is  interrupted  by  the  courses  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper. 
The  latter,  which  may  be  termed  the  TJralo-Baltio  table-land,  con- 
tains the  Valdai  heights,  on  which  the  Volga,  Dtina,  and  Dnieper 
take  their  rise.  The  first  and  last  of  these  rivers  soon  reach  the 
lower  plain,  the  height  of  which  above  the  sea  at  Twer  is  only 
390  ft.,  and  at  Nischnei-Novgorod,  only  230  ft.  Near  the  Caspian 
the  plain  sinks  even  below  the  level  oi  the  sea.  Between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas  and  from  the  river  Ural  to  the  Dnieper 
the  plain  is  a  steppe,  utterly  devoid  of  trees,  and  in  places  also  of 
water,  yielding  luxuriant  herbage  in  spring,  but  at  other  times 
parched  either  with  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold.  The  lesser  plains 
of  Europe  are  either  river-basins  or  maritime  plains:  in  the  first 
class  we  may  notice  the  fine  plain  of  Lombardy«  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po;  the  plains  of  Hungary  and 
Wallaehia  along  the  course  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  plain  of  the 
Upper  Bhine*  Maritime  plains  are  found  in  strips  or  amphithea- 
trical  basins  of  varjdng  size  in  all  places  where  the  coast  is  not 
rocky.  The  plain  of  Holland  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  the  formation 
of  art  as  much  as  of  nature,  the  sea  and  rivers  being  excluded  by 
means  of  gigantic  dykes,  and  a  soil  thus  secured  which  has  been 
deposited  by  the  Rhine  in  past  ages :  Holland  is,  in  short,  the  Delta 
of  that  river, 

§  10.  Volcanic  Agency. — Volcanic  agency  manifests  itself  in 
Europe  in  various  ways,  but  not  so  widely  or  so  violently  as  about 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Active  volcanoes  exist  only  in  the  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  remote  islands  of  Iceland  and  Jan 
Meyen  in  the  North  Atlantic.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Vesuvius  near 
Naples,  Mtna,  in  Sicily,  and  Stromboli  in  the  Lipari  islands,  may  be 
noticed;  in  Iceland,  Hecla  and  Oraefa  JokuL  The  Geysers  in 
Iceland  are  another  effect  of  volcanic  agency.     Earthquakes  are  not 
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uncommoD,  but  they  are  generally  slight ;  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon  in  1755,  which  extended  to  the  extzemity  ot  northern  Europe, 
and  that  of  Calabria  in  1783,  which  was  restricted  to  parts  of  Italy, 
are  the  most  notorious  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  presence 
of  volcanic  agency  in  preyioua  stages  of  the  earth*s  history  is  attested 
by  numerous  proo£^  but  nowhere  more  remarkably  than  in 
Auyergne,  where  whole  groups  of  dome-shaped  mountains  have  been 
thrown  up,  eome  exhibiting  indications  of  haTing  been  in  a  state  of 
active  eruption,  others  with  craters  regularly  formed  from  which  no 
lava  has  issued,  and  others  again  without  craters.  Many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  owe  their  existence  to  volcanic  agency, 
St  Santorin'  famishing  the  most  remarkable  example.    A  further 


ST.  JEtnA,  firom  B«gsio. 

effect  of  volcamc  agency  is  manifested  in  the  changes  noticeable  in 
the  level  of  the  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Scotland  has 
been  considerably  eleyated  within  the  historical  period;  but  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  furnish  a  yet  more  remarkable  instance.  N.  of 
56°  3'  N.  lat.,  the  level  of  the  land  is  rising,  and  S.  of  that  limit  it 
is  falling ;  at  the  North  Cape  it  rises  5  ft  in  a  century,  at  Stockholm 
3  inches,  while  in  Scania  it  is  sinking^ 


•  lliis  island  \b  nothing  else  than  a  sec- 
tion of  the  edge  of  a  crater.  A  new  vol- 
canic i&iand  was  thrown  up  in  the  y<»ar 
1866  in  the  ci>ntre  of  the  crater  between 


7  The  reported  alterations  in  the  level  ot 
the  BalUc  on  the  Prussian  coast  at  Memel, 
JConigsberg,  and  Pilau,  appear  to  be  o»  a 
temporary  character,  the  result  of  strong 


Santorin  and  Therasia.  I  preyailing  winds. 
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§11.  Htdbogbaphy. — The  river  system  of  Europe,  though  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  is  remarkably  perfect  as  regards  both 
drainage  and  communication,  the  rivers  being  very  numerous  and 
so  completely  intersecting  the  continent  that  the  intervals  between 
the  headwaters  of  streams  running  in  different  directions  are  trifling. 
The  rivers  Danube,  Rhine,  and  Ehone,  for  instance,  divei^e  from  the 
same  quarter  in  different  directions  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  upper  streams  of  the  Volga  inter- 
lace with  those  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dtlna,  one  of  which  seeks  the 
White  Sea,  the  other  the  Baltic.  The  slopes  of  the  continent  may  be 
distinguished,  according  to  their  extent,  as  primary  and  secondary. 
There  are  two  primary  slopes,  viz. :  towards  the  S.E.  and  towards  the 
N.W.,  the  former  comprising  the  basins  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  the  latter  those  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea. 
The  water-shed  or  line  that  divides  these  slopte,  if  laid  down  on  the 
map,  would  assume  a  tortuous  course.  It  would  commence  in  the 
Alps  at  the  sources  of  the  Khine,  would  follow  the  E.  boundary  of 
that  river  basin  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube  in  the  Schwartzwald, 
then  the  ranges  that  bound  the  Danube  basin  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Dniester,  and  thence  would  cross  the  Great  Plain  diagonally 
by  the  Valdai  hills  to  the  sources  of  the  Petchora  and  the  Kama. 
The  secondary  slopes  are  those  which  belong  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  shut  off  from  the  bulk  of  the  continent  by  the  great 
ranges  of  the  Alpine  system;  the  normal  direction  of  its  slope  is 
from  N.  to  S.  as  exhibited  in  the  Rhone  and  the  great  feeders  of 
the  Po,  but  it  is  rarely  that  this  slope  attains  any  extension.  The 
direct  Atlantic  slope  is  towards  the  W,,  and  is  limited  to  France 
and  a  portion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  Arctic  slope  is  towards 
the  N.,  and  is  of  small  extent.  It  has  been  already  remarked  in 
§  3  that  the  inland  seas  possess  much  more  extensive  land-basins 
than  the  oceans.  The  total  area  assigned  to  the  former  amounts  to 
2,900,000  sq.  m.,  leaving  only  900,000  sq.  m.  as  the  joint  area  of 
tne  direct  Atlantic  and  Arctic  basins,  including  in  the  Atlantic  the 
jsemi-inclosed  North  Sea.  This  results  from  two  circumstances : — 
(1)  That  the  great  plain  is  shut  off  from  the  Atlantic  by  the 
position  of  the  northerly  members  of  the  Alpine  system  ;  and  (2) 
That  the  slope  of  the  great  plain  itself  is  not  towards  the*  Arctic 
Ocean,  as  in  Asia,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  effect  of  this 
disposition  of  the  land  on  the  hydrography  of  Europe  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  rivers  are  grouped  together 
according  to  the  basins  to  which  they  belong ; — 
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BMbisaiidlUTeii. 

Area  of 
rtverbwin 
iniq.m. 

Tolal  length 

of  river 

tnm. 

DInei 

length  from 

•ouroeio 

mooUilnB. 

I.  BDzfneOroop: 

Duube      .    .     . 

234,080 

1T60 

1012 

Dnieper      .     .     . 

169, 080 

1230 

630 

Doo      .     .     .     . 

iM.4ao 

996 

410 

Dniester     .     .     . 

23,0ft0 

600 

400 

2.  Caspian  Groap: 

u2r  :  :  :  : 

SOT, 000 

2400 

1000 

83,200 

1040 

400 

3.  Beltlc Groap: 

Neva     .... 

6T,aoo 

626 

too 

VletulA       .     .     . 

06,640 

690 

332 

Oder     ...     . 

39,140 

465 

360 

Dfina    .... 

33,440 

640 

830 

Niemen      .     .     . 

32,180 

460 

370 

4.  AUanUc  Group : 

Loire    .... 

33.520 

630 

360 

Douro   .... 

29.260 

450 

840 

Oeronne    .     .     . 

24,450 

800 

830 

Sein 

22,620 

470 

260 

Tngtu   .... 

21,960 

640 

460 

GvudUina  .     .     . 

10.360  « 

460 

320 

Oaadalauivlr  .     . 

15.000 

400 

280 

Minho  .... 

11,800 

220 

130 

6.  North  Sea  Group : 

Rhine   .... 

8M78 

800 

416 

Klhe     .... 

41,860 

650 

395 

Menae  .... 

18.382 

450 

230 

Weeer  .... 

13,100 

250 

230 

C  White  Sea  Gnmp : 

Dwina  .... 

106.400 

foo 

830 

Onefsa  .... 

20,000 

300 

260 

Rhone  .... 

30,000 

646 

286 

Po 

28,160 

450 

287 

Ebro     .... 

26,100 

340 

280 

8.  Arctic  Group : 

Petchoia    .     .     . 

48,800 

900 

620 

Mezen  .... 

30,680 

400 

300 

§  12.  Rblative  Imfobtance  of  the  Riybbs.  DikKUBB :  Rhinb. 
— ^The  above  claasification,  useful  as  it  is  in  a  mere  physical 
point  of  view,  does  not  convey  to  the  student  much  idea  of  the 
respective  values,  commercially  and  politically,  of  the  several  rivers.* 
This  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  most  of  all  on  the 
character  and  relative  position  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
flow.  We  will  group  the  rivers  in  another  way  in  order  to  exhibit 
this  point,  adopting  a  four-fold  division: — (1)  The  rivers  of  the 
great  Sarmatian  Plain.  (2)  The  rivers  of  the  peninsulas.  (3)  The 
rivers  that  rise  on  the  flanks  of  the  Alpine  system.  (4)  The  rivers 
that  rise  in  the  heart  of  the  Alpine  system.  1.  The  rivers  of  the 
Sarmatian  Plain  are  the  Volga,  Dnieper,  Bon,  Dniester,  Veva,  Diina, 
Bug  (a  branch  of  the  Vistula),  Viemen,  Dwina,  Xoien,  and 
Petchora.  These  rivers  fall  wholly  within  the  Russian  dominionR, 
and  are  of  great  economical  value  to  that  country.    From  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  surface  no  impediment  exists  to  a  junction  of  the  rivers 
seeking  the  Baltic  in  one  direction,  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  in 
another,  and  the  White  Sea  in  yet  another.  The  Volga  is  thun 
connected  by  canals  with  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  with  the 
Dwina;  and  the  Dnieper  with  the  DUna,  the  Niemen,  and  the 
Vistula.  These  rivers  flow  through  a  thinly  populated  country,  and 
terminate  northwards  in  seas  that  are  ice-locked  in  the  winter 
months  and  remote  from  the  great  centres  of  commerce.  They 
are  rivers  of  national,  but  not  of  international,  importance.  2.  The 
rivers  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  are  large  and,  as  compared  with  the 
area,  numerous.  Tlie  Ebro  and  Oaadalqnivir  belong  wholly  to 
Spain ;  the  Tkigus,  Chudiana,  Donxo,  and  Mixiho,  to  Spain  in  their 
upper  and  middle  courses,  and  to  Portugal  in  their  lower  courses. 
These  rivers  are  of  slight  commercial  value  even  within  the  limits  of 
the.peninsula ;  from  deficiency  of  water  they  are  navigable  only  in 
their  lower  courses,  and,  even  if  navigable,  the  nature  of  the  country 
renders  the  junction  of  the  streams  by  canals  difficult ;  their  chief 
use  is  in  the  irrigation  of  the  adjacent  lands.  The  Po,  with  its 
various  affluenta,  waters  the  fine  plain  of  Lombardy  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines,  affording  an  outlet  in  the  direction  of 
the  Adriatic,  with  navigation  as  high  as  Cremona,  and  by  its 
affluents  conducting  to  the  points  at  which  the  Alps  are  passable : 
the  Po  and  its  affluents  figure  largely  in  the  military  history  of 
the  continent.  The  Balkan  peninsula  possesses  no  river  of  im- 
portance. 3.  The  rivers  rising  on  the  flanks  of  the  Alpine  system 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  according  as  they  rise  on  the  eastern 
or  on  the  western  flank.  To  the  former  we  may  assign  the  rivers  of 
the  Grerman  Plain,  viz. :  the  Yistola  from  the  Western  Carpathians 
the  Oder  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Sudetes  and  the  Biesengebirge ; 
the  Elbe,  which  receives  the  whole  drainage  of  the  Bohemian  basin 
and  supplies  the  only  natural  outlet  for  its  products ;  and  the  Weser; 
which  is  divided  from  the  Elbe  by  the  Hartz  mountains.  Each  of 
these  rivers  is  valuable  to  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  as  is  testified 
by  the  importance  of  the  towns,  Danzig,  Stettin,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen,  which  form  their  respective  emporia.  The  Elbe,  however, 
has  the  advantage  over  the  Vistula  and  Oder  of  an  immediate  outlet 
to  the  North  Sea,  and,  being  connected  by  canals  with  the  other  two, 
draws  to  itself  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  North  Germany. 
The  rivers  that  rise  on  the  western  flank  belong  to  Belgium  and 
France — the  Xenie  to  Belgium,  the  Seint,  Loin,  BadDO,  (a  branch 
of  the  Rhone),  and  Chunmae  to  France.  These  ar*  of  considerable 
value,  particularly  as  the  configuration  of  France  and  Belgium 
admits  of  the  rivers  being  connected  by  a  network  of  csaals — ^tbe 
Garonne  with  the  Rhone  and  Sodne,  the  Sadne  with  the  Loire,  the 
Loire  with  the  Seine,  and  the  Seine  with  the  Meuse.    i.  Iho  riren 
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that  rise  in  tho  heart  of  the  Alpine  district  are  the  Danube,  Bhlae, 
and  Bhone.  The  two  first  are  of  international  and  even  continental 
importance,  but  the  Rhone  being  navigable  only  within  France 
cannot  claim  such  a  position,  though  if  we  view  the  Bhone  and  the 
Saone  (which  is  the  true  representative  of  the  Rhone  above  Lyons  in 
every  respect  except  volume  of  water)  in  connexion  with  the  Rhine, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  two  form  a  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  North  Sea,  their  basins  being  separated  by  so 
slight  an  interval,  that  a  canal  joins  them  between  the  Yosges  and 
the  Jura.    Of  the  two  first  rivers  a  more  detailed  account  is  needed. 


OoffeoCtbeOMxidw. 

The  Danube  (Germ.  Donau)  stands  first  among  European  rivers  in  con- 
tinental importance  as  well  as  in  size.  It  is  the  great  artery  of  commu- 
nication between  East  and  West,  its  main  stream  leading  towards  the 
Rhine  and  Central  Europe,  and  its  affluents,  the  Drave  and  Save, 
opening  a  way  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It 
has  its  sources  in  the  Black  Forest,  not  at  Donaueschingen,  as  is  popu- 
larly believed,  but  in  the  brooks  of  Brege  and  Brigach  (48°  6'  N.  lat., 
8^  9'  E.  long.).  Its  Upper  course  may  be  regarded  as  extending  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Inn  ;  its  Middle  course  from  the  Inn  to  Orsova ;  and 
its  Lower  course  from  Orsova  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  its  Upper  courBe 
it  has  a  rapid  descent  from  its  sources  (2850  ft.  above  the  sea)  to 
Ulm  (1255  ft.),  skirtingclosely  the  8.  slope  of  the  Rauhe  Alp  and  re- 
ceiving the  Iller.  At  Dim  navigation  commences  for  barges,  and  at 
Batisbou  (Regensburg)  for  steamers:  between  these  points  it  presses 
closely  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Franconian  Jura,  is  connected  with  the 
Hain  and  so  with  the  Rhine  by  the  Ludwig's  Canal,  and  receives  the 
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Leek  on  its  right,  and  the  Regen  on  its  left  bank.  At  Batisbon  it 
turns  from  N.E.  to  S.E.,  and  skirts  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Bohmer- 
wald.  At  Passau  it  receives  the  Inn,  which  rises  in  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  and  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  Danube  in  importance.  In 
its  Middle  courite  it  first  traverses  a  motmtainous  region  between  Passau 
and  Vienna,  with  the  Bohemian  Mountains  on  the  left,  and  the  northern 
extensions  of  the  Alps  on  the  right :  thenceforward  it  enters  on  a  series 
of  plains  divided  from  each  other  by  protruding  ranges,  and  receives  a 
succession  of  important  tributaries,  the  March  and  the  Waag  on  its 
left,  and  the  Baab  on  its  right  bank,  between  Vienna  and  Pesth,  above 
which  town  it  makes  a  southerly  bend  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
course  ;  lower  down,  the  twin  streams  of  the  Drftve  and  Save  on  its 
right,  and  the  Theiss  on  its  left  bank,  all  three  joining  it  near  the 
point  where  it  resumes  its  easterly  course  ;  and  still  lower,  the  Morava 
on  its  right  bank.  Near  Orsova  it  bursts  through  the  protruding  ridges 
of  the  Carpathians  and  the  northern  limb  of  the  Balkan  by  the  gorge 
depicted  on  page  69.  In  its  Lower  course  it  traverses  the  Wal- 
lachian  Plain ;  before  joining  the  Black  Sea  it  makes  a  double  bend, 
northwards  and  eastwards,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  receives  two 
important  tributaries,  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth,  on  its  left  bank :  it 
dischaiges  its  waters  through  several  channels,  of  which  the  Sulina  ia 
the  most  important. 

The  Bhine  (Germ.  Rhein)  stands  next  to  the  Danube  in  continental 
importance,  as  a  highway  of  communication  between  Central  and 
North-western  Europe,  and  the  object  of  many  a  military  and  political 
struggle.  It  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  St.  Gothard,  and  is  designated  in 
its  earlier  course  the  Vorder-Rhein,  as  distinguished  from  the  Hinter- 
Rhein,  which  joins  it  above  Coire.  The  Upper  course  of  the  Rhine  may 
be  considered  as  extending  to  Bd«le,  where  the  river  turns  sharply  north- 
ward and  becomes  navigable:  its  Middle  course  extends  thence  to  the 
Siebengebirge  above  Bonn  ;  and  its  Lower  course  thence  to  the  sea.  In 
its  Upper  course  it  takes  a  circuitous  line  N.E.,  N.,  N.W.,  and  W., 
traversing  the  Boden  See  (Lake  of  Constance),  making  a  considerable  fall 
at  Schafifhausen,  and  receiving  an  important  affluent,  the  Aar,  which 
drains  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  Middle 
course  it  traverses  a  broad  valley,  once  to  all  appearance  the  bed  of  a 
lake :  this  valley  or  plain  is  divided  into  two  parts,  differing  somewhat 
in  character,  viz.,  the  upper  plain,  which  extends  down  to  the  Neckar, 
the  lower  plain  thence  to  the  gorge  at  Bingen.  In  the  former  the  Rhine 
receives  no  affluent  of  importance ;  in  the  latter  it  receives  on  its  right 
bank  the  Neckar  and  the  Uaiiii  the  latter  being  connected  with  the 
Danube  by  the  Ludwig's  Canal.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  Middle  course 
the  Rhine  bursts  through  the  ranges  that  once  hemmed  in  its  waters, 
and  descends  rapidly  with  many  windings,  receiving  a  considerable  tri- 
butary, the  Xosellei  on  its  left  bank,  and  a  less  important  one,  the 
Lahn,  on  its  right  bank.  In  its  Lower  course  the  Rhine  receives  the 
Lippe,  and,  reaching  Holland,  becomes  entangled  in  the  network  of 
channels  which  intersect  that  country.  The  stream  that  retains  the 
name  of  the  Rhine  terminates  ingloriously  in  a  canal  near  Leyden,  and 
is  discharged  into  the  sea  through  sluice-gates,  having  previously  parted 
with  the  bulk  of  its  waters  to  the  Waal,  and  with  portions  of  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Tssel,  the  Leek,  and  the  Vecht  successively. 

§  13.  Tkmpebatube. — With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north- 
ern districts  of  Russia  and  Seandinaviaa  the  whole  of  Europe  lies 
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within  the  north  Temperate  Zone.  It  has  already  been  obBerved 
(§  2)  that  the  temperature  is  favourably  affected  by  the  preaence  of 
large  bodies  of  water  which  render  the  climate  to  a  great  extent  m- 
«ii2ar.  The  N.W.  coast  is  further  favoured  with  the  genial  influence 
of  the  Gulf  stream.  Central  Europe  is  but  slightly  affected  by  these 
causes:  its  elevation,  however,  tends  to  modify  the  heat»  and  its 
numerous  mountain  ranges  screen  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  N. 
and  £.  The  great  eastern  plain,  still  farther  removed  from  the  sea, 
and  exposing  a  vast  expanse  of  land,  has  a  thoroughly  continental 
climate  with  a  wide  range  of  temperature.  The  southern  peninsulas 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  shielded  from  the  N.  by  mountain  ranges,  and 
exposed  to  the  occasional  influence  of  the  hot  blasts  of  the  Sidiara, 
have  a  high,  and  sometimes  an  excessive,  temperature.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  S.  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Th3re  are  thus  five  climatic  zones  or  regions : — (1)  The  Arctic  por* 
tions  of  Sweden  and  Russia.  (2)  The  British  Isles,  N.W.  France, 
and  Norway,  which  are  affected  by  the  presence  not  only  of  the  Ocean, 
but  also  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  (3)  The  western  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent — France,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  N.  Spain — ^which  are 
affected  by  the  Ocean.  (4)  The  high  and  sheltered  regions  of  Cen* 
tral  Europe,  with  a  continental  but  not  an  extreme  temperature. 
(5)  The  Gk^at  Plain,  with  its  severe  cold  and  comparatively  severe 
heat  (6)  The  Southern  Peninsulas  (with  the  exception  of  the  N. 
coast  and  the  plateau  of  Spain),  with  a  decidedly  hot  climate.  With 
a  view  to  illustrate,  though  imperfectly,  the  leading  features  above 
noticed,  we  append  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  mean  annual 
temperature  and  the  difference  between  the  winter  and  summer 
temperatures  at  certain  spots : — 


Mean 

DUfeKora 

Begkm. 

TOWB. 

LaUtoda 

annual  tem- 
peratare. 

of  rammer 
and  winter. 

0         ' 

• 

o 

1 

Ardumgel.    . 

64   sa 

33 

} 

1 

Dublin  .     .    . 

53    90 

60 

19-6 

3 

BnineU     .     . 

60    61 

60-6 

26 

4 

Vienna      .     . 

48    12 

61*3 

86*6 

6 

Mowow      .     . 

66    46 

40 

48*8 

< 

Naples  .     .     . 

40    61 

6036 

26-7 

§  14.  MivsBALB. — ^Minerals  are  largely  diffused  over  Europe,  the 
commoner  and  mcnre  useful  kinds  in  greater  abundance  than  the 
merely  ornamental.  Of  precious  stones,  diamonds  are  found  in 
the  Uml  Mountains;  opals  in  Hungary,  and  garnets  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  latter  also  in  Spain ;  beryls  of  inferior  quality  in  Hungary 
and  near  Salzburg ;  jasper,  agate,  and  chalcedony  at  Oberstein  in 
Birkenfeld.    Qold  is  extracted  in  large  quantities  from  the  Ural 
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A£oantainB;  it  is  found  in  less  abundance  in  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
Piedmont,  the  N.W.  of  Austria,  and  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  and  in 
still  smaller  quantities  in  Spain,  Wales,  and  the  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains in  Ireland.  The  most  important  silver  mines  are  in  Hungary 
about  Chemnitz,  in  the  Bohemian  Erzgebirge,  and  near  Ghris- 
tiania  in  Sweden :  silver  is  also  found  in  Saxony,  Transylvania,  and 
Austria,  and,  in  combination  with  lead,  in  the  British  Isles.  Copper 
is  found  almost  everywhere,  but  more  especially  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Germany,  and  the  British  Isles.  Lead  is  found  largely  in  Spain 
and  the  British  Isles,  as  well  as  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Carinthia, 
and,  in  smaller  quantity,  in  France.  Tin  is  scarce :  England  pro- 
duces more  than  any  other  European  country ;  there  are  mines  of  it 
in  Saxony,  and  Bohemia.  Quicksilver  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
Almaden  in  Spain,  and  is  also  found  in  Austria  (at  Idria  in  Car- 
niola),  and  in  parts  of  Germany.  Iron  ia  extensively  diffused  over 
Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia, 
Germany,  Styria,  Elba,  Belgium,  and  France.  Coal  is  widely  dif- 
fused ;  but  the  largest  produce  is  obtained  from  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Germany.  Arsenic  occurs  in  combination  with 
iron.  Salt  is  found  in  England,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Tuscany. 
Petroleum  in  Wallachia  about  the  Carpathians,  and  in  Wales. 
Amber  on  the  S.  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Sulphur  in  the  volcanic 
districts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Maxble  in  the  Apennines  and  else- 
where. Platinum  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Alum  in  England,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Northern  Germany.    Boracic  acid  in  Italy. 

§  16.  Vegetatiok.— -Four  out  of  the  eight  zones  of  vegetation, 
noticed  in  the  Introd,,  cap.  3,  §  14,  are  represented  in  Europe,  viz. ; 
the  Warm  TempercUe  zone  of  evergreen  trees,  which  is  here  confined 
to  the  southern  peninsulas ;  the  Ccild  Temperate  zone  of  deciduous 
trees,  which  embraces  the  central  districts  to  the  58th  parallel  of  N« 
lat. ;  the  8ttb-arctic  zone  of  pines,  between  the  58th  parallel  and  the 
Arctic  circle;  and  the  Arctic  zone  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  saxifrages, 
N.  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Due  allowance  must  be  made  lor  the  devia- 
tions from,  normal  temperature  arising  out  of  local  circumstances 
(elevation,  position  in  reference  to  water,  mountain-ranges,  &c.)  in 
the  application  of  the  above  general  arrangement  to  Europe.  The 
central  coast  of  Norway,  for  instance,  has  the  characteristics  of  the 
Cold  Temperate  zone,  although  its  latitude  would  place  it  in  the 
Sub-arctic :  the  oak,  elm,  and  lime  grow  as  high  as  63°,  wheat  up  to 
62*^,  barley,  rye,  and  oats  up  to  70°.  In  Hussia  wheat  does  not  succeed 
beyond  68°,  oats  beyond  .62°,  and  barley  beyond  67°  N.  lat  In 
Norway  the  limit  of  ihd  oak  is  63°,  in  E.  Russia  57°.  So,  again,  the 
Arctic  flora  is  reproduced  on  the  high  Alps  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Cold  Temperate  zone  would  admit  of  a  subdivi- 
sion in  about  the  50th  parallel,  as  marking  the  northern  limit  of  the 
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maize  and  the  vine.  Among  the  special  productions  of  the  Wanu 
Temperate  zone  may  be  noticed  the  olive,  orange,  lemon,  date-palm, 
rice,  and  sugar-cane.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown  in  Central  Europe, 
andimillet  in  Central  Russia. 

§  16.  Zoology. — The  Fauna  of  Europe  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
proportion  of  domesticated  as  compared  with  wild  animals.  The  bear 
is  found  in  the  Arotic  regions  and  in  the  Pyrenees ;  the  wolf  and  wild 
boor  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  where  forests  or  mountains  afford 
shelter ;  the  urus  or  wild  ox  only  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania ;  the 
chamois  and  the  ibex  on  the  high  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  the  beaver 
in  the  large  rivers  of  Central  Europe ;  the  monkey  on  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar;  the  porcupine  only  in  the  S.;  the  fox,  otter,  badger,  and 
squirrel  very  generally.  The  domesticated  animals  of  the  Temperate 
sone  are  too  familiar  to  need  enumeration :  N.  of  66°  N.  lat  the 
reindeer  takes  the  place  of  the  horse  and  ox :  the  bufifalo  is  domes- 
ticated in  the  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Italy,  and  in  parts  of  S. 
Russia ;  and  the  camel  is  also  occasionally  seen  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas.  The  mule  is  more  important  in  the  southern 
peninsulas  than  elsewhere.  The  silk-worm  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  Italy,  the  8.  of  France,  and  Spain,  and  in  the  latter  country  the 
cochineal  has  been  introduced  with  success.  A  few  birds  call  for 
special  notice :  the  eider-duck  of  the  Norwegian  coasts  and  northern 
islands  is  valuable  for  its  down :  the  stork  may  be  almost  said  to  be 
domesticated  in  Holland  during  the  period  of  its  sojourn  in  high 
latitudes :  the  falcon  is  still  occasionally  trained  for  sporting  pur- 
poses :  the  pheasant,  peacock,  turkey,  and  many  species  of  fowls  are 
importations  from  other  continents.  Songstera  are  more  numerous 
in  Europe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Of  marine  produc- 
tions we  may  notice  the  red  coral  and  sponges  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  tunny  fish  of  the  same  sea;  the  seals  and  whales  of  the  Arctic 
sea;  the  sturgeon  of  the  Caspian,  whence  caviare  is  obtained;  and 
the  herring,  mackerel,  cod,  and  pilchard  of  the  North  Atlantic :  aL 
of  which  are  of  great  commercial  value  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  these  seas. 

S  17.  Population. — ^The  population  of  Europe  is  computed  to 
amount  to  about  293  Bullions.  Referring  to  the  divisions  of  the 
human  race  {IntrocL  cap.  3,  §  18),  the  great  bulk  of  it  belongs  to 
the  Caucasian  group,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Mongolian,  which 
includes  the  Turks,  Finns,  Magyars,  Lapps,  Samoyiedes,  Esthonians, 
and  Livonians.  Of  the  Caucasians,  the  two  great  linguistic  divisions 
(^iTUrod.  cap.  3,  §  19)  are  represented;  the  Shemitic  by  the  Jews,  the 
Indo-European  by  the  remaining  population,  the  Mongolians  ex- 
cepted. The  In<Uan  subdivision  of  the  Indo-European  family  is 
represented  only  by  the  Gypsies :  the  European,  by  the  living 
languages  belonging   to  the   races  which   successively  emigrated 
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westward,  and  which  at  present  occupy  the  areas  described  in  the 
subjoined  table.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  area  of 
language  is  identical  with  the  area  of  race.  In  France,  for  instance, 
the  basis  of  the  population  may  be  Celtic,  but  the  language  belongs 
to  the  Graeco-Italian  division:  in  Greece  the  langus^e  is  almost 
identical  with  the  old  Hellenic  tongue,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
far  the  old  Hellenic  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  modem  Greek. 
The  Celts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  fast  adopting  the  English 
language,  and  in  Cornwall  the  old  Celtic  tongue  has  wholly  died  out. 
The  present  relative  importance  of  the  divisions  will  appear  from 
the  following  table  in  which  the  population  and  area  of  each  are 
given : — 


DivisioDA. 


1«  Teutonic 


2.  SlavoDlan 


3.  Orseoo-Lalin 

4.  Celtic     .     . 
6.  Litbaauian « 


Population 


76«000,000 
85,000,000 

09,000,000 

1,000,000 
B, 000, 000 


Subdivisions. 


[  1.  German  .     .  i 
[  2,  Scandinavian 

fU  S.W.  branch  I 

2.  N.W.  branch  I 

3.  E.  branch 

1.  Greek 

2.  LaUn 


(1.  Erse  . 
(2.  Cymric 


Area. 


Germany.  England.  Holland. 
Flanders. 

Sweden.    Norway.    Denmaric. 

Wends  of  lilyria  and  Styrla. 
Groats.  Servians,  fiosniaks. 
Montenegrins. 

Cxedies  of  Bohemia.  Slaves  (Slow- 
acks  and  Rnthenlana)  of  Hun- 
gary.   Pttles. 

Russians  (proper).  Russnialu 
or  Huthenians  of  Little  Russia. 
Bulgarians. 

Greece.    ArchipelM^. 

Italy.  Spain.  France.  Bel- 
gium.   Walladiia. 

Ireland.    Scotland.    Isle  of  Man. 

Wales.    Brittany. 

Letts  of  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Prussia. 


The  Mongolians  fall  into  two  divisions  s — (1)  The  Finnish,  to 
which  belong  the  Finns  With  the  other  northern  laribes  already 
enumerated,  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  (2)  The  Tartar,  of 
which  the  Turks  ai^  the  chief  representatives,  the  Kalmucks  and 
other  nomad  tribes  of  the  steppes  also  belonging  to  it.  The  Finnish 
branch  is  estimated  at  12,000j000,  and  the  Tartar  at  from  five  to  six 
millions,  the  Osmanlis  being,  however,  only  one  million  out  of  this 
number.  One  nation,  the  Basque  of  northern  Spain,  has  not  yet 
had  its  place  assigned  in  the  ethnology  of  Europe!  its  language 
resembles  the  Finnish  in  structure.  Another  nation,  the  Skipetares 
of  Albania,  is  also  in  a  doubtful  position.  The  Jews  are  estimated 
at  two  millions,  and  the  Gypsies  at  about  half  a  million. 

§  18.  Political  Divisions. — The  sovereign  powers  of  Europe  are 
commonly  arranged  in  certain  classes,  the  first  consisting  of  the  Five 
"Great  Powers,**  viz.:  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria;  the  second,  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
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and  Turkey;  and  the  third,  of  such  as  from  geographical  position 
or  weakneflB  are  unable  to  exeioise  much  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe — ^Portugal,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  and  Den- 
mark. A  complete  enumeration  of  the  political  divisions  would 
further  comprise  the  Papal  States  and  the  minor  German  sovereign- 
ties, viz.: — the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wlirtemberg, 
the  Grand-Duchies  of  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Saxe- Weimar,  the 
two  MccklenburgB  (Schwerin  and  Strelite),  and  Oldenburg,  the 
Duchies  of  Brunswick,  Baxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenbuig,  Saxe- 
Gotha,  and  Anhalt,  together  with  8  Principalities,  and  the  3  free 
cities  of  Labeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  Even  the  petty  states  of 
Monaco  in  N.  Italy,  San  Marino  in  the  Apennines,  and  Andorre  in 
the  Pyrenees,  might  be  added  to  the  list  The  political  status  of 
the  minor  German  States  has  been  much  modified  by  the  results 
of  the  war  of  1866.  Prussia  exercises  a  supremacy  over  the  States 
N.  of  the  Main,  which  are  combined  in  a  new  Confederation.  The 
southern  States,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt  (S.  of  the 
Main)  and  Baden  are  at  present  united  with  North  Germany  com- 
mercially but  not  politically.  The  position  of  some  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  is  peculiar,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  being  independent  of  the  sovereign  state  in  all  matters 
of  internal  administration.  We  shall  describe  the  political  divisions 
under  the  following  heads: — (1)  The  British  Isles.  (2)  Spain. 
(3)  PortugaL  (4)  France.  (5)  Switzerland.  (6)  Belgium.  (7) 
The  Netherlands.  (8)  North  Germany.  (9)  South  German  States. 
(10)  Austro-Hungary.  (11)  Italy.  (12)  Greece.  (13)  Turkey. 
(14)  DemiiarL    (15)  Sweden  and  Norway.    (16)  Russia. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


^  1.  Knmber  and  jMdiioii  of  the  British  Isles  —  Influence  of  their  podtioa  --  Explanation 
of  their  names— Historical  Geography.  ^  2.  Seas— Their  depth  and  character  — 
Tides.  ^  a  Climate— Temperature  and  rainlaU.  ^  4.  Minerals— Goal  ^  5.  Vege- 
tation—Naturalised  exotics.     $  6.  Zoology.    $  7.  Population— Its  ethnology  — 
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Naine-tenntnrtlnim — Govenimcnt — EdlncaMop — MmnihctnTM  tad  OoiBiaeroe— 
$  8.  OmiumI  Tiilf.Mftn  and  Sdlly  IdandsL  (  9.  Oolonba  Eknpira— Tftble  of  ooioniM 
with  area,  popttlattoo,  mode  and  date  of  aoqnMtloa  of  each. 

§  1.  BBinsH  Iblbs,  PosinoK,  &o.— The  BritifhIilM  are  a  largo 
group  off  the  W.  coast  of  Europe,  conaisting  of  the  following 
constituent  parts :— (1)  Two  islands  of  superior  size,  Great  Britain 
and  Iralaad,  the  former  divided  into  two  great  portions  by  a  line 
crossing  diagonally  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed,  the  southern  division  comprising  *«*gi*^»<^  and  Wales,  and 
the  northern  flcotland.  (2)  Several  islands  of  lesser,  but  still  con- 
siderable size,  closely  adjacent  to  Great  Britain,  the  UIm  of  Wight 
and  AnglBiea  belonging  to  the  southern  division ;  AnaB,  Bate,  Hull, 
and  8kye,  to  the  northern  division.  (3)  The  Isle  of  Kan,  midway 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (4)  Several  groups  or  clusters 
of  islands,  at  varying  distances  from  Great  Britain — the  Soilly 
Isles  off  the  ooast  of  Cornwall ;  the  outer  Hateidas,  Orkneys,  and 
Hhatlands  off  the  ooast  of  North  Britain.  (5)  A  vast  number  of 
islets  and  rocks  of  insignificant  size,  chiefly  about  the  coasts  of 
Ireland.  The  total  number  of  the  islands,  great  and  small,  is  com- 
puted to  be  6000,  of  which  5000  belong  to  Ireland.  As  many  as 
460  are  more  or  less  inhabited,  205  attached  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  remainder  to  Ireland.  The  Ghaanal  Xslands  are  a  group  off  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  belonging  geographically  to  France  but  politically 
to  Great  Britain.  The  British  Isles  stretch  through  nearly  eleven 
d^^rees  of  latitude  from  the  Lizard  in  49°  58'  to  Unst  in  60°  49', 
and  through  twelve  d^rees  of  longitude  from  Lowestoft  Ness  in 
1°  46'  E.  to  the  Blasquet  Isles  in  10°  86'  W.  If  the  Channel  Isles 
be  taken  into  account,  the  S.  limit  would  lie  in  49°  9'  N.  lat  The 
total  area  of  the  British  Isles  (the  Channel  Isles  included)  is  estimated 
at  122,560  sq.  m.,  and  their  population  (in  1861)  at  29,070,932, 
giving  an  average  of  237  persons  to  a  sq.  m. 

Influeftee  of  potUian, — ^The  British  Isles  owe  much  to  their  position. 
Situated  on  the  veige  of  Western  Europe,  they  exgoy  the  advantages 
without  the  disadvantagee  of  a  continental  state — ^their  proximity  en- 
titling them  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  while  their  com- 
plete separation  from  it  frees  them  from  frontier  disputes,  and  renders 
invasion  a  difficult  task.  On  one  side  Great  Britain  faces  the  most 
densely  populated  and  best  ordered  countries  of  the  Old  World  :  on 
the  other  side,  the  most  active  and  enlightened  regions  of  the  New 
World.  And  if  Europe  reaps  any  advantage  from  being  centrally  sittiated 
in  reference  to  the  terrestrial  hemisphere,  Great  Britain  must  profit  in 
a  higher  degree,  inasmuch  as  the  highways  of  the  ocean  enable  her  the 
more  readily  to  avail  herself  of  the  advantage.  The  length  of  her  sea- 
board, and  the  semi-inclosed  seas  which  surround  her,  are  calculated  to 
foster  maritime  enterprise,  whether  for  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  com- 
merce or  for  naval  warfare. 

Name$  of  the  British  Idu  and  their  inhabiianU."  The  origin  of  the 
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name  Britain  is  unknown.  The  name  Kngland  evidently  means  "  the 
land  of  the  AngU,**  a  Teutonio  tribe  who  settled  in  the  eastern  counties. 
The  extension  of  the  name  to  the  whole  nation  was  probably  due  to  the 
lloman  missionaries  who  had  casually  heard  of  that  tribe  first,  and  re- 
garded it  as  l^e  name  of  the  country  at  large.  The  term  Angl^^azim, 
sometimes  understood  to  mean  *'  Angles  and  Saxons/'  is  more  probably 
intended  to  distinguish  the  Saxons  of  England  from  the  Saxons  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  names  Walei  and  Welsh  are  of  Teutonic  origin, 
and  were  assigned  by  the  Saxons  to  the  old  British  to  signify  that  they 
were  aliena:  the  same  root  appears  in  TFaU-achia,  Wall-oou,  Fa2-ais, 
and  in  TPa2«e^-land,  the  German  name  for  Italy.  The  indigenous 
name  of  the  Welsh  is  Cymry,  which  appears  in  the  forms  "  Cambria  *' 
and  **  Oum&er-land."  The  name  Sootlaxkd  comes  from  the  Irish  Scoti, 
who  established  themselves  on  the  W.  coast  early  in  the  6th  cent.  Seotia 
was  at  that  period,  and  down  to  the  10th  cent.,  the  name  of  Ireland. 
In  Scotland  it  extended  itself  with  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Scots, 
and  finally  superseded  that  of  '*  Pict."  The  essential  part  of  the  name 
Ireland  is  the  first  syllable  *'ire,"  which  appears  in  all  the  names 
ancient  and  modem  of  the  island  and  people,  e.g,  Erin,  Erse,  I-em-e, 
Hib-em-ia,  and  Juv-em-a.  It  origin  is  unknown :  it  has  been  referred 
to  the  ethnic  name  **  Aryan^"  as  being  occupied  by  an  ancient  branch 
of  that  race. 

Historical  Geography . — ^We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  events  that  led  to  iJie  gradual  consolidation  of  the  British  Isles  into 
a  single  state.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  the 
Qerman  tribes  came  over  in  greater  force  than  previously,  and  established 
themselves  not  only  on  the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior.  The  dates  and 
destinations  of  the  successive  immigrations  are  as  follows : — ^in  450  the 
Jutes  in  Kent ;  477  the  Saxons  in  Sussex ;  495  the  Saxons  in  Hampshire, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  527  the 
Saxons  in  Essex  and  Middlesex;  547  the  Angles  in  Lodonia  (the  Lo- 
thians,  S.  of  the  Firth  of  Forth)  and  Northumbria,  which  included  the 
provinces  of  Bemicia  (the  British  BryneitiC)  between  the  Tyne  and 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Deira  (the  British  Deifr)  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Humber.  In  626  the  Angles  pushed  westward  to  the  Severn, 
and  established  the  independent  state  of  Mercia  in  the  central  districts 
of  EUigland.  Meanwhile  the  British  maintained  their  independence  in 
Wales,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (the  British  Dyvnant  and  Ceman),  and 
in  the  district  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde  (Cumbria  or  Strath- 
olyde).  N.  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  Picts  occupied  the 
eastern  coast  in  two  divisions.  North  and  South  Picts,  while  the  Scots, 
who  entered  from  Ireland  in  the  6th  century,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Dalriada  in  Argyllshire,  and  gradually  became  dominant  in  the 
western  region.  The  Danes  began  their  incuisions  into  England  about 
787,  and  ^is  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  states  under 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  in  827.  The  Danes  established  themselves  in 
the  Danelagh  or  'Danish  State,'  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames. 
Under  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  England  became  a  united  and  powerful 
kingdom,  and  the  conquest  of  Wales,  in  1283,  brought  the  whole  of 
South  Britain  under  one  crown.  The  Channel  Islimds  are  the  sole 
relic  of  the  extensive  continental  domain  once  attached  to  the  Ekiglish 
crown,  and  which  in  Henry  II.'s  reign  extended  from  the  English 
Channel  to  tdie  Pyrenees.  Turning  to  Scotland  we  have  to  notice,  as 
the  first  great  step  to  consolidation,  the  union  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
under  the  sway  of  Kenneth  Macalpin,  king  of  the  Scots,   in  813. 
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Lodonia  was  imited  io  the  Scottish  crown  in  971 ;  Strathclyde  in  973 : 
and  Qalloway  afc  a  later  but  an  vindefined  date.  The  Norsemen 
effected  settlements  on  the  N.  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  the 
9th  century  imder  Harold  Harfager.  In  1085  the  ^eater  part  of  these 
were  conquered  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  were  nominally  annexed  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  In  1266  the  Hebrides  were  ceded  by  the  Norwegians, 
and  in  1 468  tue  Shetlands  were  pledged  to  James  III.  as  security  for 
the  dowry  of  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Denmark.  By  the  accession  of 
James  YI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1603,  the  two 
countries  came  under  a  single  i-uler:  in  1707  the  legislatures  were  com- 
bined, and  Scotland  was  finally  united  to  England.  In  Henry  IL's 
reign  Ireland  was  parcelled  out  into  various  petty  sovereignties,  among 
which  those  of  Ulster,  Meath,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  were 
predominant.  These  were  easily  subdued  by  the  English,  and  in  1172 
Ireland  was  annexed  to  the  British  crown.  The  union  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  England  and  Ireland  was  not  effected  until  1801. 

§  2.  Seas. — ^The  seas  that  wash  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles 
are : — the  Atlantio  on  the  W.  and  N.,  the  HorCh  8ea  on  the  E., 
and  the  English  Channel,  with  the  Strait  of  Dover,  on  the  S.  The 
channels  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  viz.: — St  Oeorge'i 
Channel,  the  Xrish  Sea,  and  the  Vorth  Channel,  belong  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  Korth  Sea  owes  its  configuration  to  the  gradual  divergence  of 
the  £.  coast  of  Great  Britain  from  the  W.  coast  of  Europe :  this 
divergence  commences  at  the  Strait  of  Dover,  which  has  a  breadth 
of  only  20  m.,  and  attains  its  maximum  between  Scotland  and 
Denmark  in  about  67^  N.  lat.,  beyond  which  it  is  again  contracted 
by  the  westerly  protrusion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The 
English  Channel  undergoes  a  similar  though  not  an  equal  expansion 
westward  from  the  Strait  of  Dover,  attaining  a  maximum  width  of 
155  m.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  contract* 
ing  to  102  m.  off  Land's  End.  St.  Gorge's  Channel  lies  between 
Wales  and  Ireland,  its  limits  being  marked  by  St.  David's  Head 
in  the  8.  and  Holyhead  in  the  N. ;  its  breadth  yaries  from  40  to 
70  m.  The  Irish  Sea  lies  N.  of  St  George's  Channel,  and  expands 
to  a  maximum  breadth  of  140  m.  The  North  Channel  separates 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Ireland  from  the  S.W.  coast  of  Scotland,  and  is 
narrowed  to  a  breadth  of  only  18  m.  between  the  Mull  of  Cantire 
and  Fairhead.  The  open  Atlantic  stretches  away  from  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland  to  America. 

D^h  of  Seas. — The  North  Sea  is  the  shallowest  of  the  seas  about 
the  British  Isles,  its  average  depth  being  only  about  180  ft.  Midway 
between  England  and  Denmark  there  is  an  extensive  submarine  plateau, 
called  the  I>ogger  Bank,  over  which  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  60 
to  120  ft. :  this  bank  affords  valuable  fishing  grounds.  Off  the  E.  coast 
of  Kent  lie  the  Ooodwin  Sands,  10  m.  long  by  1}  m.  broad,  very  dan- 
gerous to  shipping.  A  not  improbable  tradition  represents  these  sands 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Earl  Godwin,  the  father  of 
Harold.  Between  the  Goodwin  Sands  and  the  coast  of  Kent  is  the 
ruadstead  known  as  the  Downs.    The  English  Chaiwel  attains  its  mi- 
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nlmuin  depth  (100ft.)  between  Dungeoess  and  Boulogne:  between 
Dover  and  Calais  its  depth  is  150  ft.,  and  westward  of  Dungeness  it 
gradually  deepens  to  about  250  ft.  off  Land's  End.  The  Irish  Sea  is 
throughout  free  from  shoals :  the  large  bay  E.  of  the  Isles  of  Man  and 
Anglesey  la  shallow  (from  90  to  150  ft.)  as  compared  with  the  channel 
between  these  islands  and  Ireland,  the  depth  of  which  ranges  from  300 
to  400  ft. 

Tides. — The  tidal  wave,  generated  in  the  Southern  Ocean  (as  de- 
scribed in  the  Jntrod.  cap.  2,  §  4)  first  touches  the  British  Isles  at  the 
Land's  End  and  the  S.W.  of  Ireland,  at  which  points  the  movement  is 
communicated  to  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  depressing  effects  of  narrow  channels  and  shallow  waters  upon  it 
are  such  that  the  North  Sea  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  impetus 
communicated  through  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  even  so  far  S.  as  the 
Thames  the  tidal  moyement  is  received  not  by  this  route  but  by  the  more 
open  route  round  the  head  of  the  Orkneys.  The  time  occupied  by  the 
wave  in  its  passage  fpom  the  W,  coast  of  Ireland*  to  London,  is  estimated 
at  about  18  hours,  while  the  branch  which  follows  the  English  Channel 
occupies  about  7  hours  in  reaching  the  same  point.  The  effect  of  the  tide 
in  the  estuaries  is  very  marked:  the  waters,  compressed  by  the  in- 
creasing narrowness  of  the  channels,  attain  in  places  an  extraordinary 
height.  The  height  of  the  Wye  at  Chepstow  has  been  already  noticed  as 
attaining  to  70  ft.  :  at  London  Bridge  the  spring-tide  rises  18  ft.,  at 
Hull  22  ft.,  at  Hilford  Haven  28  ft.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Avon  48  ft. 

g  3.  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  British  Isles  is  oceanic  in  its 
general  character^  being  mild,  moist,  and  equable.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  group  is  about  49°,  and  the  difference  between 
the  means  of  summer  and  winter  amounts  only  to  20°,  the  former 
being  plaised  at  60°-02,  the  latter  at  39°-42.  The  mean  annual 
difference  in  temperature,  resulting  from  the  difference  of  latitude, 
amounts  to  about  7°  between  Cornwall  and  the  Shetlands.  The 
difference  dependent  on  longitude  is  very  marked,  the  west  coast 
from  its  exposure  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  Atlantic  being 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  the  east  coast,  which 
from  its  proximity  to  Europe  has  a  climate  of  a  more  continental 
character.  Thus  the  lyT.W.  coast  of  Ireland  has  about  the  same 
mean  annual  temperature  (50°)  as  the  S.E.  coast  of  England ;  but 
the  mean  winter  temperature  in  Ireland  (4X°)  is  experienced  only 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  while  its  mean  summer  heat  (61°)  is 
experienced  at  a  much  higher  latitude  on  the  E.  coast  of  England. 
Within  the  limits  of  England  alone  there  appears  to  be  an  average 
difference  of  4°  in  the  winter  temperature  of  the  E.  and  W.  coasts ; 
but  on  the  S.  coast  the  difference  amounts  to  about  7°,  that  of 
London  being  37°-3,  and  of  Penzance  44°'2.  The  rainfall  also 
diminishes  from  W.  to  E. :  in  Ireland,  the  average  on  the  W.  coast 
is  47  inches,  and  on  the  E.  29 :  in  England,  Cumberland  exhibits 
the  maximum  fall  in  the  British  Isles  (amounting  at  Seathwaite  to 
173  inches),  while  in  Tx)ndon  the  average  fall  is  below  22  inches. 
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The  mean  fall  over  the  whole  kingdom  is  estimated  at  abont  94 
inches.  Both  the  temperature  and  the  rainCeiU  are  affected  by  the 
direction  of  the  wind:  west  winds,  warm  and  moist,  prevail  over 
the  dry  and  cold  east  winds  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  in  the  coiuse  of 
the  year :  dae  north  and  south  winds  are  comparatively  infrequent 
The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  leading  &cts  relating  to  the  climate 
at  stations  selected  from  the  K  and  W.  coasts  of  Kngland,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland : — 


Mmq 

Annual. 

««»«. 

Winter. 

R^lnftll. 

o 

o 

o 

London  .... 

60-80 

63-8 

87-8 

21  ••t 

Fenxaooe     .     .     . 

61» 

00-9 

44*2 

88 

KUnborgb    .     .     . 

47-2 

6f6 

37-9 

27 

Glasgow.     .     .     . 

4»1 

67-6 

88-6 

46-4 

DabUn    .... 

SO-0 

60-1 

41.7 

28 

Cork 

sao 

•2-7 

43-1 

40 

§  4.  MiNEBALS— Coal.— The  mineral  wealth  of  the  British  Isles 
is  the  foundation  of  their  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity. 
The  distribution  of  the  minerals  is  so  unequal,  and  so  far  affects  the 
condition  of  the  different  districts  in  which  they  occur,  that  a  de- 
scription of  them  will  be  reserved  for  the  separate  heads  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  There  is  one  mineral,  however,  which  is 
found  more  or  less  in  all  three  countries,  and  which,  from  its  national 
importance,  deserves  a  general,  as  well  as  a  special  notice,  vie,  coal. 
The  amount  of  coal  in  Ireland  *  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of 
notice,  except  in  so  far  as  the  circumstance  precludes  the  possibility 
of  that  island  ever  becoming  a  manufacturing  district.  In  Scotland 
and  England  the  supplies  are  practically  inexhaustible.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  have  a  deposit  of  about  80,000  millions  of  tons, 
within  a  depth  of  4000  ft.  In  1868  the  amount  of  coal  raised  was 
about  103  millions  of  tons,  to  which  we  may  add,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  20  millions  of  tons  for  waste  in  small  coal,  &c.  Of  the  total 
amount,  about  one-seventh  is  raised  in  Scotland,  and  the  remainder 
in  England  and  Wales.  A  large  amount  (from  9  to  10  millions  of 
tons)  is  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

§  5.  Vegetation. — In  regard  to  vegetation  the  British  Isles  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent.  The  bulk 
of  the  indigenous  plants  are  found  in  Germany.  Certain  districts, 
however,  exhibit  features  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Teutonic  class. 


>  Looking  at  a  geological  map  of  Ireland, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  expect  a  large  j 
quantity  of  coal  there,  inasmuch  as  the  i 
Central  Plain  la  almost  entirely  of  the  Car-  | 
bonlferous  Limestone  formation.  Probably 


coal  was  abundant  at  one  period;  but  it 
may  have  been  washed  away  by  exposure 
to  oceanic  currents,  while  in  Britain  it 
has  been  preserved  by  superincumbent 
formations. 

e3 
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The  higli  smmnits  of  the  mountains  have  plants  in  common  with 
the  Scandinavian  regions;  Cornwall  and  the  S.E.  of  Ireland  in 
common  with  the  peninsula  of  Brittany ;  the  S.W.  of  Ireland  in  com- 
mon with  the  N.  of  Spain ;  and  the  Chalk  districts  of  the  S.  coast  of 
England  in  common  with  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  Thus  the 
flora  divides  itself  into  five  regions,  which  have  been  designated 
the  Teutonic,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Armorican,  the  Andalusian  or 
Asturian,  and  th^  Grallican.  In  the  Scandinavian  class  we  may 
notice  particularly  the  potentiUa  tridendatay  a  native  Of  Arctic  Ame- 
rica, but  in  these  islands  restricted  to  a  hill  in  Forfarshire  in  Scot- 
land. The  Andalusian  class  comprises  the  saxifrage  or  London  pride, 
certain  heaths  {erica  Ma/cilcayana,  E,  Mediterranea,  and  E,  Dabcecia\ 
the  ar^utuis  unedo,  the  trichomanes  radicans  (found  also  in  Madeira, 
the  W.  Indies,  and  N.  Africa),  a  species  of  orchis  (the  spiranthes 
gemmi/erd),  and  the  menztesia  pdyplta,  or  St.  Dabeoc's  heath.  A 
peculiar  plant,  the  eriocattlon  ueptangvdare^  found  in  the  Hebrides 
and  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  has  been  probaUy  brought  thither 
by  the  Gulf  Stream.  A  water-plant,  th©  awocAoris  dlstnastrum, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  midland  districts  of  England,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  in  Canadian  timber. 

NcUwuUzed  Exoiio&, — Th&  majority  of  the  cultivated  and  ornamental 
plants  of  the  British  Isles  are  exotics  which  have  been  introdu(;ed  at 
various  periods.  The  ordinary  cereals,  for  instance,  wheat,  barley,  and 
rye,  are  natives  of  Asia  ;  the  first,  and  probably  the  other  two  were  in- 
troduced by  the  RomaoB.  In  some  instances  the  exact  dates  of  the 
importation  are  known  :  the  potato  was  brought  from  Virginia  by  Sir 
W.  Raleigh  in  1586 ;  the  vine  from  Portugal  in  1552 ;  the  pine-apple  from 
Brazil  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  hops  from  Flanders  in  1524  ;  flax  in 
1533;  parsley  in  1548 ;  the  deodara  from  the  Himalayas,  the  araucai-ia 
from  the  Andes,  and  the  Wellingtonia  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia, within  the  memory  of  ti^e  present  generation.  In  other  cases 
the  names  bespeak  the  foreign  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wall-nut 
(the  German  Walsche  Nuss,  or  Italian  nut)  ;  the  Jerusalem  (a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Italian  girasoUf  *  sun-flower ')  artichoke ;  the  Lomhardy 
poplar ;  the  mangald-umrzel  of  the  Germans  ;  the  cherry  (from  Ceragits 
m  Asia  Minor),  probably  introduced  by  the  Romans  ;  the  cedar  of  Le- 
banon, from  Syria ;  the  chestnut  (from  Ccutanea  in  Greece) ;  the  Turkey 
oak ;  and  many  others.  The  spruce-fir  came  to  us  from  Norway  ;  the 
common  larch  from  Russia,  and  the  red  larch  from  North  America. 
Peas,  beans,  lettuce,  and  in  short  all  edible  vegetables,  except  the 
cabbage,-  celeiy,  parsnip,  and  carrot,  are  exotics. 

§  6.  Zoology. — ^The  zoology  of  the  British  Isles  is  mote  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  natumlist  than  of  importance  to  the  geographer. 
Wild  animals  of  any  size  or  ferocity  have  all  but  disaj^)^ar«i,  some 
of  them  within  historical  memory.  The  bear  subsisted  in  Scotland 
down  to  1057,  and  the  wolf  in  the  same  country  until  1680,  but  in" 
England  (in  consequence  of  the  severe  measures  taken  for  its  extir- 
pation, such  as  the  tribute  of  300  wolves'  heads  exacted  from  the 
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Welsh  by  King  Edgar)  not  later  than  Editard  I.*8  reipm.  The  wild 
l)oar  had  become  scarce  in  Charles  I.'s  reign^  and  the  beaver  is  not 
noticed  after  the  12th  century.  The  existence  of  these  animals  is 
attested  by  the  names  of  places,  such  as  Fenarth  in  Glamorganshire, 
*  bear's  head ;'  ^ant  Francon,  near  Bangor,  *  beaver's  brook,*  and 
Llyn-yr-afange,  *  beaver's  lake.'  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  and  Bevere 
near  Worcester,  also  seem  to  refer  to  the  beaver ;  as  Eversley  and 
Evershot  (from  the  Saxon  eofer)  do  to  the  wild  boar.  Certain  apecicii 
of  oxen  were  common  in  early  times :  the  bo$  primigenit^  though 
unmentioned  in  history,  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  man ;  the 
hos  Umgifroni  was  domesticated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  and 
the  wild  ox,  uma  sUvestria,  was  in  existence  in  Henry  II.'s  reign.  A 
breed  of  wild  cattle  of  a  white  colour  is  preserved  in  some  few  parks 
(ChiUingham  in  Northumberland,  Chartley  in  Staffordshire,  Lime 
Hall  in  Cheshire,  and  Ch&telherault  in  Lanarkshire),  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  these  represent  an  aboriginal  British  race.  The 
gigantic  elk  of  Ireland,  now  found  only  in  a  fossil  state,  appears 
to  have  been  coeval  with  man  in  the  pre-historic  age.  Of  the 
existing  wild  animals  the  red  deer  and  the  fox  are  preserved  for 
sporting  purposes,  the  former  chiefly  in  Scotland ;  the  fallow  deer 
is  common  in  our  parks.  The  otter,  badger,  polecat,  and  weasel, 
are  indigenous  in  Britain,  but  not  in  Ireland — an  observation  which 
also  applies  to  the  toad,  mole,  squirrel,  and  dormouse.  Of  birda 
we  have  to  notice: — ^the  nightingale,  which  is  found  in  England 
alone  of  the  British  Isles,  and  even  here  not  farther  N.  than 
Doncaster;  the  red  grouse,  a  bird  peculiar  to  these  islands,  and  ot 
great  value  in  Scotland  for  sporting  purposes;  the  capercailzie, 
formerly  abundant  in  Scotland,  then  extirpated,  and  now  to  a 
certain  extent  re-introduced;  and  the  swan,  once  much  prized  as 
an  article  of  food,  but  now  preserved  for  ornament  on  the  Thames 
and  about  mansions,  the  only  swannery  on  a  large  scale  being 
that  at  Abbotsbury  in  Dorset.  The  fisheries  are  valuable :  seals, 
and  occasionally  whales  of  a  small  size  visit  the  coasts  of  Scotland: 
the  herring  is  caught  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  but  of  espe- 
cially fine  quality  off  Yarmouth  and  in  Loch  Fyne ;  cod  off  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire ;  turbot  off  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  oysters  off  the  coasts  of  Essex  and  Hants ;  and  pilchards  off 
Cornwall  and  Devon.  The  salmon  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  river 
fish,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  re-stock  our  rivers  with  it. 
Three  kinds  of  serpents  are  found  in  the  British  Isles,  of  which  the 
viper  alone  is  venomous,  and  this  is  not  met  with  in  Ireland.  With 
regard  to  the  domesticated  animals  little  need  be  said :  the  majority 
of  them  have  existed  here  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  say  whether  they  are  indigenous  or  imported.  Various  kinds 
of  poultry  are  importations,  the  turkey  L-om  North  America  in  1524, 
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the  guineafowl  from  Africa,  the  peacock  from  India,  and  the  domestic 
fowl  from  eastern  Asia.  The  eland  has  been  lately  introduced  with 
a  view  to  supply  an  additional  kind  of  meat. 

§  7.  ErHNOLOGY.-^The  population  of  the  British  Isles  belongs 
almost  wholly  to  two  of  the  great  branches  of  the  Indo-Buropean 
stock,  viz. : — ^the  Celtic  in  both  its  subdivisions,  the  Erse  and  the 
Cymry,  and  the  Teutonic  in  three  of  its  subdivisons,  the  German, 
the  Dane,  and  the  Norwegian.  The  Romans  during  their  long 
tenure  of  South  Britain  may  have  contributed  some  other  elements 
to  the  population,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  effect  its  general 
character.  The  Celts  were  dominant  previous  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest, and  constituted,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  aboriginal  population, 
the  Else  in  Ireland  and  the  Cymry  in  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  it 
beii^  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  branches  we  should  assign  the 
original  popuUtion  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  The  Saxons  com- 
menced their  settlements  on  the  E,  coasts  of  England  at  least 
two  centuries  before  the  received  date  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  By 
degrees  the  Teutonic  tribes  established  their  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Britain  S.  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  the  exi- 
ception  of  the  western  districts,  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Strathclyde, 
which  were  retained  by  the  Cymry.  Whether  the  Cymry  were 
elsewhere  absorbed  into  the  Teutonic  population,  or  whether  they 
were  wholly  extirpated  from  those  parts  of  the  island,  is  uncertain. 
The  bulk  of  the  Teutonic  population  consisted  of  Saxons  (including 
under  that  title  the  Jutes  and  Angles  as  well  as  the  Saxons  proper) : 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  was  a  large  influx  of  Danes  and 
Norwegians.  The  districts  occupied  by  these  nationalities  can  be 
ascertained  from  existing  names,  as  each  nation  used  distinctive 
affixes.  A  list  of  these  is  given  below,  and  by  the  application  of  these 
as  tests  it  will  be  found  that  the  Danes  occupied  the  district  between 
the  Tees  in  the  N.  and  Watling  Street  in  the  S.,  without,  however, 
advancing  E.  of  the  Wash  except  in  a  small  district  between  the 
rivers  Bure  and  Yare  in  Norfolk ;  and  that  the  Norwegians  settled  in 
the  N.W.  of  England  (Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and 
that  part  of  Cheshire  which  lies  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee), 
in  Dumfriesshire  and  about  the  N.  and  N.W.  coasts  of  Scotland 
(Caithness,  Sutherland  :=  the  southern  land  in  reference  to  Norway, 
the  Hebrides,  and  Isle  of  Man,  which  they  designated  the  Sudoreyer 
or  southern  islands),  and  that  they  frequented  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Wales,  fuid  probably  settled  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  Ireland 
(Wexford,  Waterford,  Wicklow,  Lambay,  Ireland's  Eye,  Dalkey). 
We  may  notice,  lastly,  the  colony  of  Flemings  introduced  by  Henry 
I.  into  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  subsequent  immigrations  of  the  same 
industrious  people  in  small  bodies. 

Teutonic  Nam^rterminations, — The  terminations  indicative  of  Anglo- 
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Saxon  Bettlements  are  ton,  'enclosure;'  «toAtf, a  'stockaded*  place;  trorth, 
a  'warded*  or  defended  place;  hatn,  a  'home;'  bury  or  borowjh^  from  a 
word  signifying  '  to  oonceal ; '  and  ing,  a  patronymic  form.  The  Daniah 
settlements  are  indicated  by  the  terminations  6^,  'dwelling;*  thoiT)  or 
throp,  'village;'  kirk,  'church;'  and  caster  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Roman  oastra,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  converted  into  cheater.  The 
Norwegian  settlements,  by  the  terminations  thwaite,  '  cleared  ground ;  * 
veil,  'abode;'  fell,  •  mountain ;' /ore*,  'waterfall;'  dale,  'valley;*  and 
tarn,  'pool.*  The  coasts  also  bear  testimony  to  the  occasional  vinits  of 
the  Norwegians  in  the  terminations  neA  or  naze,  *  promontory;'  holm, 
*  island ; '  tcicA  or  voe,  '  bay ; '  and  ford,  '  fiord '  or  •  inlet.' 

Oovemment, — The  form  of  Government  established  in  these  realms  is 
a  limited  monarchy,  the  supreme  authority  being  vested  jointly  in  the 
three  estates,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  joint  action  of  these 
three  is  effected  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  are 
summoned  by  the  King,  and  must  have  their  acts  ratified  by  him. 
The  Hottse  of  Lords  consists  of  the  following  elements : — (1)  The  Tem- 
poral Peers  of  England,  whose  number  varies,  with  the  extinction  or 
creation  of  titles,  and  occasionally  through  the  title,  being  held  by  a 
minor,  who  is  disqualified,  as  such,  from  taking  his  seat.  (2)  The 
Elected  Peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  number  being  limited  to  16 
for  Scotland,  who  are  appointed  only  for  the  duration  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  28  for  Ireland,  who  are  appointed  for  life.  (3)  The 
Spiritual  Peers,  27  for  England  and  Wales,  including  the  two  arch- 
bishops and  25  bishops.  The  Irish  Church  ceases  to  be  represented  after 
1870.  The  House  of  Lords  numbers  about  460  members.  The  ffouse 
of  Commons  consists  of  .658  elected  members,  500  for  England,  53  for 
Scotland,  and  105  for  Ireland,  Of  these  658,  283  represent  counties; 
the  remaining  375,  boroughs  and  universities.  The  executive  power 
belongs  theoretically  to  the  SovereigUi  but  practically  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  Ministers  who  are  the  Sovereign's  agents  are 
held  in  check  by  the  Parliament.  The  Sovereign  is  aided  by  a  Privy 
Council,  consisting  of  an  undefined  number  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  the  State :  this  Council  is  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  and  acts  in 
this  respect  through  a  Judicial  Committee  appointed  for  that  express 
purpose. 

Heligion, — ^AU  forms  of  religion  are  tolerated  in  these  realms,  and  in 
two  of  the  great  divisions  there  is  an  *'  established"  form,  i.e.  one  that 
is  recognised  by  the  State,  and  is  supported  by  the  ancient  endowments 
of  the  Church.  In  England  and  Wales  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  or 
what  is  usually  termed,  the  '  Anglican '  Churoh,  is  so  established  •  in 
Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is 
the  absence  of  the  Episcopacy.  In  each  case  there  are  powerful  religious 
communities  outside  the  pale  of  the  establishment:  in  regard  to  Scotland 
statistical  statements  will  be  subsequently  given  in  reference  to  these, 
but  for  England  no  authoritative  statements  on  this  subject  are  at  hand. 
The  English  Church  has  its  representative  bodies  in  two  houses  of  Con- 
vocation for  each  province,  which  are  summoned  by  Royal  Mandate  as 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  are:  but  the  legislative  functions  of  Con* 
vocation  have  been  in  abeyance  for  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

Ed%tcation. — Education  is  carried  on  by  a  mixed  system  of  public  and 
private  expenditure,  over  which  the  State  exercises  a  general,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  poor,  a  special  supervision.  In  England  grants  are  made 
from  the  state  funds  to  primary  schools  in  aid  of  contributions  obtained 
through  private  exertions,  and  the  religious  teaching  in  such  schools  is 
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mainly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  managers.  In  Ireland  grants 
are  made  only  to  schools  where  neutrality  is  observed  in  reference  to 
religious  teachings  and  such  grants  are  administered  by  a  Board  com- 
posed of  persons  of  various  religious  tenets.  In  Scotland  the  primary 
schools  are  under  the  management  of  the  established  Church,  and  are 
supported  by  a  rate  on  the  landed  property  in  each  parish.  The  higher 
education  is  carried  on  in  England  and  Scotland  by  the  aid  of  ancient 
endowments  alone ;  in  Ireland  parliamentary  grants  are  made  in 
support  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Both  Scotlsmd  and  Ireland  possess 
their  own  universities;  but  so  many  students  from  these  parts  fre- 
quent the  English  universities  and  public  schools  that  these  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  British  Isles  generally  with  the  exception 
of  the  University  of  Durham,  which  was  designed  to  supply  a  local 
requirement.  Setting  this  aside,  we  have  to  notice  the  three  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Loudon.     The  last  dififers  from  the 


;>0.      Oxford— Merton  College.    8t  Maiy'a  Ohnreh  and  the  KadcUffe  Libnuy  In  the  background. 

others  in  that  it  possesses  no  educational  establishments  imder  its  own 
care.  Its  function  is  confined  to  examinations  and  granting  degrees ; 
and  this  function  it  exercises  in  reference  to  any  colleges  that  affiliate 
themselves  to  it,  such  as  King's  and  University  Colleges,  London,  and 
others.  Oxford  has  been  a  seat  of  learning  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor:  Univeraity,  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  existing  college,  was 
restored  (if  not  founded)  by  William  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1249 ; 
there  are  now  19  colleges  and  5  halls,  founded  at  various  periods. 
Cambridge  probably  owes  its  origin  as  a  University  to  Sigebert,  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  in  the  7th  century  ;  the  oldest  existing  college, 
St.  Peter's,  was  founded  in  1257,  and  there  are  now  17  colleges  and 
halls.  London  University  was  founded  in  1836.  The  great  public 
schools,  with  the  dates  of  their  foundations,  are  —  Eton  (1440), 
Winchester  (1387),  Harrow  (1590),  Rugby  (1567),  Westminster  (1560;, 
Charterhouse  (1611),  and  Shrewsbury  (1562).  London  also  possesses 
the  ancient  schools  of  St.  Paul's  (1512),  Merchant  Taylors'  (1561),  and 
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Christ's  Hospital  (1553).  Of  the  mod«m  foundations  In  this  depoii- 
ment  we  may  notice  Marlborough  (lb4H),  Cheltenham  (1841;,  K«>uall 
(1R44),  and  Wellington  College  (1859),  as  the  most  important. 

Manufacharet  and  Commerce.— The  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
the  British  Isles  are  so  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  that  in  this 
general  survey  we  shall  regard  them  in  ooi^unction,  leaving  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  nuuiufactures  to  be  considered  in  detail 
hereafter.  The  manufactures  may  be  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  (1 ) 
articles,  of  which  we  possess  the  raw  material ;  (2 )  articles,  of  which 
the  raw  material  is  supplied  to  us  from  abroad.  In  the  former  class 
iron  stands  foremost,  supplying  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
home  and  foreign  trade  m  the  forms  of  machinery,  hardware,  cutlery, 
hoops,  railway  plant,  &c.  Pottery  ntay  be  noticed  under  the  same  head, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  linen,  a  considerable  amount  of  flax  being 
grown  in  Ireland.  In  respect  to  these,  commerce  is  engaged  in  the 
export  of  the  manufactured  article ;  iron  in  its  various  forms  is  sent  off 
to  the  value  of  15  millions  sterling.  In  the  second  class  may  be  placed 
the  various  textures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  together  with  the  subor- 
dinate but  still  important  articles  produced  from  hemp,  leather,  orna- 
mental woods,  &e.  The  three  first  articles  supply  commerce  with  the 
double  task  of  bringing  in  the  raw  material  ana  taking  out  the  manu- 
factured goods.  Cotton  stands  foremost  by  far  in  both  respects,  the 
joint  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  connected  with  it  amounting  in 
1868  to  about  123  millions  sterling.  Next  stands  the  woollen  and 
worsted  business,  the  raw  material  for  which  exceeds  in  value  15 
millions  sterling,  and  the  exported  articles  in  the  forms  of  cloth,  flannel, 
worsted,  and  carpets,  19  millions  sterling.  Linen  is  exported  to  the 
value  of  above  7  millions,  and  haberdashery  and  millinery  to  near  5 
millions  sterling.  The  Commerce  of  this  country  is  not  restricted  to  the 
branches  above  specified.  In  addition  to  ( 1)  the  Import  of  raw  material, 
iind  (2)  the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  we  may  notice  (3)  the  export 
of  raw  material  in  respect  to  coal,  and  (4)  the  import  of  food,  chiefly 
breadstufis  and  tea,  but  embracing  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  luxury, 
such  as  fruit,  wine,  spirits,  spices,  cofiee,  rice,  sa^o,  &c.,  to  which  we 
may  add  tobacco.  The  aggregate  value  of  our  foreign  commerce  (exports 
and  imports)  exceeds  the  large  amount  of  500  nullions  sterling.  An 
enumeration  of  the  places  with  which  it  is  carried  on  would  comprise 
the  names  of  almost  every  known  country.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  that  about  one-third  of  our  extenial  commerce  (imports  and 
exports)  is  carried  on  with  our  Colonial  possessions,  and  the  rest  chiefly 
with  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Brazil,  Italy,  China,  &c.  Looking  at  the  articles  imported  from 
these  various  quarters,  India  sends  us  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  jute, 
indigo,  an  increasing  amount  of  tea,  spices,  and  fine  woods:  Australia, 
wool :  Canada,  timber :  the  West  Indies,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  cofiee,  and 
rum :  the  United  States,  cotton,  breadstufis,  and  tobacco :  France,  wine, 
dried  fruits,  millinery,  and  articles  of  luxuly:  the  Netherlands,  dairy 
produce  and  live-stock :  Germany,  grain,  rags  (for  paper),  wool,  and 
live-stock:  Russia,  hemp,  fiax,  hides,  wheat,  and  tallow:  Spain  and 
Portugal,  wines,  and  dried  fruits :  Brazil,  cotton,  and  sugar :  Italy,  silk 
and  fine  oil :  China,  tea  and  silk,  &c.,  &c. 

§  8.  The  Channel  Islands,  &c. — The  majority  of  the  islands  in 
the  British  seas  are  regarded  politically  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
adjacent  mainlands,  and  are  either  attached  to  oountiesor  themselves 
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form  counties.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Isle  of  Wight  forms  part  of 
Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  is  one  of  the  counties  of  Wales. 
All  such  islands  will  be  hereafter  described  in  connexion  with  their 
respective  counties.  There  are  a  few  islands,  however,  which  are  not 
so  politically  incorporated,  but  retain  their  distinctive  systems  of 
government,  judicature,  and  taxation,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  Channel  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Scilly 
Isles  fall  under  this  description,  and  thus  require  a  separate  notice. 

The  Channel  Islands  lie  off  the  ooast  of  France,  but  have  been 
attached  to  the  British  crown  since  the  days  of  the  Conqueror.  They 
consist  of  4  inlands  of  appreciable  size^  and  some  adjacent  islets^  as 
follow  :— 


Name. 

Area 
in  Acres. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Towns. 

Jersey      .     .     . 
Guernsey  .     .     . 
Alderney  .     .     . 
Sark    .... 

28,Y17 

15,660 

1,962 

1.400 

67,030 

29,804 

4,932 

583 

St  Helier,  29,528. 

St.  Pfcter-le-Port.  1«,388. 

St.  Anne. 

Of  the  other  islands  Herm,  near  Guernsey,  haa  a  population  of  38  and 
Jethou  of  3.  Jersey  is  15  m.  distant  from  France  and  88  &om  the  Bill 
of  Portland  ;  it  is  imdulating  and  picturesque,  enjoys  a  very  mild 
climate,  and  produces  fruit  and  vegetables  abundantly.  St.  Helier 
stands  on  the  S.  coast,  where  is  the  only  considerable  bay,  and  is  much 
frequented  as  a  residential  town.  Onemsey  is  17  m.  N.W.  of  Jersey, 
has  a  less  varied  surface,  with  a  general  inclination  from  S.  to  N.,  is  also 
very  productive  of  fruii  and  vegetables,  yields  in  addition  wheat  and 
barley,  and  supports  an  excellent  breed  of  milking-cows,  superior  even 
to  that  of  Alderney.  Its  capital,  St.  Peter,  stands  on  the  E.  coast. 
Aldemey  (Fr.  Aurigny)  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  breed  of  cows  ;  near  it 
is  the  group  of  rocks  called  the  Caskets,  on  which  Prince  William,  the 
son  of  Henry  I.,  was  lost  in  1119:  a  lighthouse  now  marks  their  posi- 
tion. The  French  language  (a  patois)  prevails  among  the  natives  of 
the  Channel  Islands  :  the  two  larger  islands  have  their  own  parliaments, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  governor  appoiuted  by  the  crown. 
Jei-sey  also  has  its  own  court  of  judicature,  the  only  appeal  from  which 
is  to  the  sovereign  in  council.  The  islands  are  strongly  fortified. 
Trade  flourishes,  and  Quemsey  has  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
or  manipulation  of  wines.  Communication  is  maintained  with  South- 
ampton and  Weymouth,  the  latter  being  the  nearest  English  port. 

The  Isle  of  Man  lies  about  midway  between  England  and  Ireland, 
28  m.  from  the  former,  32  from  the  latter,  and  16  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Scotland.  It  has  a  length  of  33  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  an  area 
of  190,000  acres,  and  a  population  of  52,469.  A  mountain  range 
traverses  it  from  Manghold  Head  on  the  E.  coast  to  the  S.  extremity, 
culminating  in  Snaefell  (2004  ft.).  The  N.  point  is  called  the  Point  ot 
Ayr,  and  off  the  S.W.  point  is  a  small  island,  the  Calf  of  Han,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lighthouse.  The  island  consists  mainly  of  clayslate  of 
various  qualities,  and  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  lead.  The  soil 
is  fairly  fertile,  and  marl  is  abundant.  A  peculiar  breed  of  sheep, 
known  as  the  Houghton,  prevails.     The  population  is  mainly  of  Celtic 
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origin,  and  a  Celtic  dialect,  the  Kanx«  is  still  spoken.  The  oooorrence 
of  numerous  Norse  names  attests  the  presence  of  Norwegian  settle- 
ments. The  ICanx  have  their  own  parliament  and  judicature,  the  repre- 
sentative  body  being  styled  the  **  House  of  Keys,"  and  the  judges 
"  deemsters."  The  laws  are  promulgated  from  a  tumulus  called  the 
Tinwald.  The  towns  are  Douflaf  (12,511  inhab.)  on  the  R.  coast,  the 
chief  port,  holding  communication  with  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven,  and 
now  rising  into  favour  as  a  watering  place  ;  Oattletown  (2373)  at  the  S. 
extremity,  the  residence  of  the  governor ;  B«maey  (289())  on  the  N.E. 
coast ;  and  Peel  (2848)  on  the  W.  coast.  The  Isle  of  Han  was  fully 
acquired  1t>y  the  British  crown  from  the  Duke  of  Athol  so  lately  as 
1829,  having  been  partlv  purchased  in  1806.  It  had  been  the  property 
of  the  Stanleys,  firom  whom  the  Puke  of  Athol  inherited  it,  since  1403. 
There  are  numerous  Norse  antiquities,  and  the  remains  of  an  abbey  at 
Rushen. 

The  Sdlly  Islands  are  a  numerous  group,  situated  about  30  m.  S.W. 
of  the  Land's  End,  consisting  of  six  inhabited  and  about  135  unin- 
habited islands,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  3560  acres  and  a  population 
of  2431.  The  six  inhabited  islands  are  St.  Mary,  Tresco,  St.  |£artin, 
St.  Agnes,  Bryher,  and  Sampson.  Hugh  Town,  on  St.  Mary,  ranks 
as  the  capital  of  the  group.  The  islands  are  of  granite  formation  and 
are  suffering  constant  diminution  from  the  effects  of  the  waves  on  the 
surface  of  the  cliffii.  The  climate  is  mild  and  stormy :  trees  almost 
unknown ;  cattle  diminutive ;  the  people  poor,  their  chief  employ- 
ments being  fishing  and  agnculture.  The  islands  are  held  on  lease 
from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

§  9.  Colonial  Empire. — ^The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Unitea 
Kingdom  extend  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  occupying  an  area 
of  8  millions  of  sq.  m.,  and  with  a  population  of  162  millions.  The 
date,  the  mode  of  acquisition,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
several  colonies  will  be  detailed  elsewliere.  In  this  place  it  will 
suffice  to  give  an  enumerai^ion  of  them  under  the  beads  of  the  con- 
tinents to  which  they  belong,  with  the  agregate  area  and  population 
in  each  continent. 


OonUDent. 

Golonfes. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

POpulaUon, 

I.  EUBOPB       .      . 

Qibraltar.   Malta.   Heligpland  ,     . 

146 

173.000 

U.  Asia    .     .     . 

India.  Straits  Settlements.  Ceylon. 

Hong-Kong.   Labnan   .... 

1 ,013,003 

153.260.000 

III.  Afbica      .     . 

Onpe.    Natal.    Lagos.    Oold  Coast 
Sierm  Leone.    Gambia.    Ma^ri. 

tins.    St.  Helena.    Ascension      . 

230,481 

1,367,000 

J  7.  Amebica   ,     . 

Dominion   of  Canada,  with   New* 
foundiand.   and    Prince  .Edward 
Isle.  British  Columbia.  JJermqda. 
Honduras.      Bahamas.     Jamaica 
and   the  British   Lesser  Antilles. 

Guiana.    FalkUnd  Isles    .     .     . 

3,657,070 

6.f73.OO0 

V.  Australasia  , 

The  Australian  Colonies.   Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Total 

3,077,701 

1,753,000 

7,979.360 

161.826.300 
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31.  Plymoath  Sound. 

CHAPTER  m. 

EKGLAm)  AKD  WALES. 

$  1.  Dimensioiis— Coast-line 'Population  of  Bagkuid  and  Wales.  $  2.  Coasts ^ Pro- 
montories and  bays  —  Changes  in  the  coast-line.  $  3.  HarbonrH.  ^  4.  Moontain 
ranges.  $5.  Plains  and  valleys  —  Fens.  $6.  Hydrography  —  The  slopes,  with 
theh:  respective  rivers.  $  1.  The  large  rivers  —  Thames,  Severn,  Humber. 
^  8.  Lakes.  ^  9.  Forests.  $  10.  Minerals  —  Mineral  springs.  $11.  Growth  and 
occupations  of  the  population  —  Manufactures  —  Agriculture.  $12.  Civil  and  eccle- 
siastical divisions  —  Counties,  Hundreds,  Ac. —Provinces,  Dioceses,  &a  $  13.  Town  s 
—  The  chief  towns,  with  their  occupations  and  geographical  distribution  —  Cities 
and  ^roughs — Number,  origin,  and  arrangement  of  towns — Antiquities  —  Com- 
munications. 

§  1.  Dimensions  and  Population. — The  southern  division  of  Great 
Britain  cx)mprises  England  and  Wales.  In  its  general  outline  South 
Britain  approximates  to  a  triangle,  with  its  apex  pointing  N.,  and 
having  the  south  coast  as  its  base.  The  sides  of  this  triangle 
measure  respectively,  the  western  425  m.  between  Berwick  and 
the  Land's  End,  the  eastern  345  m.  between  Berwick  and  the 
South  Foreland;  and  the  southern  320  m.  between  the  South 
Foreland  and  the  Land's  End.  The  extreme  points  are : — N., 
Berwick,  55°  46'  N.  lat.  ;  S.,  Lizard  Point,  49°  58'  N.  lat. ;  E., 
Lowestoft  Ness,  1°  45'  E.  long. ;  and  W.,  Land's  End,  5°  45'  W. 
long.  The  coast-line  is  estimated  at  between  1800  and  2000  m., 
the  area  at  58,320  sq.  m.  (50,922  for  England,  and  7398  for  Wales), 
and  the  population  at  20,066,224  (18,954,444  for  England,  and 
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1,111,780  for  Wales),  thus  giving  a  proportion  of  344  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile. 

§  2.  Coasts. — ^The  coasts  of  England  vary  in  character.  As  a 
general  rule  they  are  high  and  much  indented.  The  eastern  is 
the  most  regular,  and  the  southern,  as  far  W.  as  Selsey  Bill,  has 
the  same  character;  the  eastern  is  also  low  from  Flamborough  Head 
southwards.  A  general  survey  shows  the  followiDg  as  the  most 
prominent  irregularities : — (1)  On  the  E.  coast,  from  N.  to  S. — The 
estuary  of  the  Evmber;  the  broad  but  shallow  inlet  of  the  Wash, 
intruding  between  the  projecting  coasts  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk; 
the  estuary  Of  the  Thames;  and  the  prominent  projection  of  Kent 
ending  in  the  Korth  7oreland.  (2)  On  the  S.  coast,  from  E.  to  W. — 
The  Isle  of  Wight,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Channel  called 
the  Soltnt;  the  projection  of  the  so-called  Isle,  but  really  peninsula 
of  Portland,  separating  Weymouth  Bay  from  the  large  open  bay  which 
extends  W.  to  Start  Poiat  in  Devonshire ;  another  large  curve  of  the 
coast  between  Start  Point  and  the  liardf  and  yet  a  third  on  a  smaller 
scale  between  the  Lizard  and  Land's  Xnd.  (3)  On  the  W.  coast,  from 
S.  toN. — ^The  Bristol  Ohannel,  the  most  important  inlet  in  the  whole 
island,  penetrating  inland  between  Wales  and  the  S.W.  counties  of 
England,  and  gradually  narrowing  up  until  it  terminates  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn ;  Carmarthen  Bay,  a  large  open  bay  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Wales;  Cardigan  Bay,  between  the  promontories  of 
8t  David's  Head  in  Pembrokeshire  and  Braioh-y-pwll  in  Carnarvon- 
shire ;  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  forming  the  N.W.  angle  of  Wales,  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  Xenai  Strait;  Liverpool  Bay,  in  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  Irish  Sea,  with  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Kersey; 
Xoveeambe  Bay,  more  to  the  N. ;  and  Solway  Tirth,  between  Cumber- 
land and  Scotland,  a  large  inlet  which  shoals  as  it  advances  inland 
until  it  becomes  at  low  water  a  vast  expanse  of  sand.  In  addition 
to  the  promontories  already  mentioned,  we  may  notice : — ^E.  coast, 
Flamberough  Head,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  Spam  Head,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Humber ;  the  Kaie,  in  Essex ;  and  the  Sonth  Foreland, 
in  Kent.  S.  coast,  Bimgeness,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Dover;  Beadiy  Head,  the  termination  of  the  South  Downs  in 
Sussex ;  Selsey  Bill)  E.  of  Portsmouth ;  St  Alliaa's,  or  more  properly 
St  Aldhelm's  Head,  in  Dorset ;  Portltnd  Bill,  the  extremity  of  the 
Isle  of  Portland;  and  Bolt  Head,  in  Devon.  W.  coast,  Hartland 
Point,  in  North  Devon ;  Worms  Head,  in  Glamorgan ;  Holyhead,  the 
extremity  of  Holy  Island  adjacent  to  Anglesey ;  Great  Orme's  Head, 
on  the  coast  of  North  Wales ;  and  St  Bee*s  Head,  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  Solway  Firth.  Most  of  these  promontories  are  lofty,  and  some 
of  them  are  fine  objects,  particularly  Flamborough,  the  Lizard,  and 
Land's  End ;  Spurn  Head,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Dungeness  are 
very  low. 
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Changes  in  the  Coast-itne, — Numerous  changes  in  the  coasi-line 
have  occurred  within  the  hifiborical  period,  some  of  them  produced  by 
natural  causes,  others  by  man's  hand,  and  others  again  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  two.  We  nave  already  noticed  the  traditional  origin  of 
the  Goodwin  Sands  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  On  the  W.  frontier  of  that 
county  an  extensive  plain,  Bomney  Marsh,  14  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad, 
has  been  recovered  from  the  sea  by  embankment  aided  by  the  silting  up 
of  the  river  courses.  On  this  plain  are  several  places  that  were  once  on 
the  coast-line,  as  Lymne,  the  Portus  Lemantu  of  the  Romans,  now  3  m. 
inland ;  West  Hythe,  once  a  place  of  embarkation  for  Boulogne ;  New 
Romney,  which  itself  succeeded  to  the  port  of  Old  Romney;  and 
New  Winchelsea;  the  three  last  belong  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  The 
marsh  now  feeds  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  We  may  further 
notice  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  which  formerly  separated  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  from  Kent,  and  which  was  the  ordinary  route  pursued  by  ships 
seeking  the  Thames,  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  This  channel 
terminated  S.  at  Sandwich,  and  N.  at  Reculver,  and  has  been  closed  by 
the  deposit  of  the  Stour;  the  Old  Roman  port  of  EtUupisB,  Rich- 
borough,  is  2  m.  inland  from  Sandwich.  On  the  coast  of  Suffolk  the 
sea  has  made  serious  encroachments ;  Aldborough  has  suffered,  and, 
still  more  notably,  Dunwich,  which  has  lost  six  out  of  the  seven  old 
churches  that  formerly  attested  its  ecclesiastical  importance,  the 
remaining  one  being  also  in  ruins.  In  Norfolk,  the  lower  courses  of 
the  rivers  Tare  and  Waveney  were  once  estuaries,  the  former  navigable 
,  to  Norwich,  the  latter  to  Bungay,  with  a  broad  opening  seawards  at 
Yarmouth ;  the  Bure  formed  another  such  estuary.  Along  the  N.  coast 
the  sea  has  encroached  largely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  where 
it  has  submerged  the  site  of  old  Cromer  and  the  villages  of  Chipdem, 
WiuipwiU,  and  Eccles,  and  now  threatens  Sheringham.  The  changes 
effected  about  the  Wash  by  embankment  will  be  described  hereafter. 
Off  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  there  is  a  submerged  forest,  and  the  inlets 
have  changed,  the  ports  of  Waynfleet  and  (until  recently)  Grimsby 
having  become  choked.  In  the  Humber  a  tract,  known  as  the  Sank 
Island,  containing  5550  acres,  has  boen  added  to  the  land  near  Fatring- 
ton.  Off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  between  Spurn  Point  and  Bridlington,  the 
sea  encroaches ;  Hornsea  is  said  to  have  been  once  10  m:  inland ;  Hyde, 
a  neighbouring  village,  has  disappeared ;  so  has  Eavenspur,  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  Kilnsea ;  and  Kilnsea  itself  is  vanishing.  On  the  coast 
of  North  Wales  the  Traeth  Xawr,  an  inlet  near  Tremadoc,  has  been 
recovered  by  an  embankment  since  1807.  In  Cornwall  the  sea  has 
encroached,  particularly  in  Mount's  Bay.  In  SuBsez  the  channels  have 
been  much  altered :  the  Ouse  has  shifted  its  mouth  from  Seaford  to 
Newhaven ;  Lewes  has  ceased  to  be  a  port,  and  the  islands  of  Pevensey 
and  Selsey  are  joined  to  the  land. 

§  3.  Harbours. — England  is  supplied  with  a  large  amount  of  har- 
bourage in  the  estuaries  and  inlets  that  fringe  her  shores ;  but  the 
supply  is  unequally  distributed,  and  is  occasionally  found  where  it 
is  little  wanted,  in  districts  remote  from  the  great  centres  of  industry. 
The  east  coast  suffers  from  a  deficiency,  which  is  particularly  felt  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  quantity  of  shipping  engag^  in  the  coal  trade. 
In  the  N.  the  harbours  are  mostly  at  the  river  mouths,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Blyth,  the  Tyne  (for  Shields  and  Newcastle),  the  Wear  (for 
Sunderland),  and  the  Tees  (for  Stockton) ;  these  harbours  have  been 
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much  improved  by  artificial  means,  such  as  the  removal  of  bars  and 
the  erection  of  piers.  Hartlepool  harbour  is  an  exception  to  the 
above  description,  being  formed  by  a  small  peninsula,  from  which  a 
pier  has  been  run  out.  On  the  Yorkshire  coast,  Whitby,  Bearboxoiigh, 
and  Bridlington  (pronounced  Burlington)  are  of  little  account,  but 
the  last  is  sheltered  in  N.E.  gales  by  Flamborough  Head.  The 
Himiber  is  a  valuable  inlet  from  its  position  relative  to  the  Baltic  and 
Korth  Germany ;  Hull  and  Grimsby  are  its  chief  ports.  The  Wash 
is  both  remote  and  difficult  of  access ;  the  ports  of  Boston  and  King's 
Lynn  have  only  a  local  business.  Tannonth  Boads  are  the  only 
refuge  for  shipping  ofif  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  the  approach  to 
these  is  dangerous.  Thence  to  the  Thames,  Earwioh  alone  calls  for 
notice ;  it  is  safe,  well  situated,  and  increasing  in  business.  The 
estuary  of  the  Huubm  is  navigable  for  ships  of  burden  up  to  London 
&idge ;  its  position  in  reference  to  the  continent,  and  the  distance  to 
which  it  is  navigable,  render  its  banks  a  fitting  site  for  the  capital 
of  this  country.  The  ports  of  Dover  and  Volkestone  are  needed  for 
communication  with  France ;  they  are  artificial  rather  than  natural 
harbours.  The  great  natural  harbours  of  the  south  coast  commence 
with  Portsmouth,  a  deep  and  sufficiently  large  basin,  with  a  splendid 
roadstead,  Bpithead,  shielded  from  westerly  gales  by  the  fsle  of 
Wight.  Bonthampton  Water  is  a  long  inlet  close  by,  very  suitable 
for  a  packet  station.  Poole*  Harbour  is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water 
with  a  narrow  entrance,  encumbered  with  a  bar,  and  hence  difficult 
of  access.  Portland  Boads  in  Weymouth  Bay  afford  safe  anchorage 
in  all  weathers,  being  protected  partly  by  nature  and  partly  by  a 
magnificent  breakwater.  The  estuaries  of  the  Eze  and  the  T^gn  are 
accessible  for  ships  of  small  burden.  Tor  Bay  offers  protection  to 
any  amount  of  shipping  in  westerly  gales.  Bartmonth  Harbour  is  a 
email  but  secure  basin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart  Plymouth  Soimd, 
protected  at  its  entrance  by  its  famous  breakwater,  and  running  up 
into  several  creeks  or  small  bays,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  great  naval  station.  Falmouth  Bay  is  another  inlet  of 
similar  character  and  of  great  capacity,  but  somewhat  remote.  On 
the  west  coast  we  may  notice  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
8t  Ives  Bay,  with  the  improved  ports  of  St.  Ives  and  Hayle ; 
Padstow  Bay,  a  sheltered  inlet ;  Barnstaple  Bay,  with  an  inlet  navigable 
for  coasting  vessels  up  to  Barnstaple ;  and  the  Avon,  which  furnishes 
access  to  the  great  port  of  Bristol:  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  estuary  of  the  Usk,  on  which  stands  Newport ;  CardlfZ; 
sheltered  by  Penarth  Head ;  and  Swansea  Bay,  partially  enclosed  by 
the  Mumbles ;  the  ports  at  these  spots  have  been  much  improved  by 
art,  particularly  Cardiff.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of  Wales  is  the  magni- 
ficent landlocked  inlet  of  Xilford  Haven,  and  at  the  N.W.  angle 
the  port  of  Holyhead,  now  converted  into  a  harbour  of  refuge  by  a 
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fine  breakwater.  The  estuary  of  the  Dee  is  navigable  up  to  Chester, 
but  is  much  encumbered  with  sandbanks ;  that  of  the  Kersey  con- 
stitutes the  port  of  Liverpool ;  the  BibUe  is  navigable  to  Preston, 
and  the  Lnne  to  Lancaster,  but  in  neither  case  for  ships  of  large  size. 
Barrow-in-TnmeM  possesses  splendid  docks  of  modem  formation. 
Whitehaven  is  an  improved  tidal  harbour,  and  there  are  ports  of  less 
capacity  at  Xaryport  and  at  SUloth. 

§  4.  Mountains. — In  the  N.  of  England  a  well-defined  dorsal 
chain,  generally  'known  as  the  Pennine  Chain,  emanates  from  the 
Cheviot  Hills  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  runs  S.  to  63®  N.  lat., 
dividing  the  island  unequally  into  a  larger  eastern  and  a  smaller 
western  portion,  and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Irish  and 
North  Seas.  The  culminating  heights  of  this  chain  are  Cross  Fell 
(2901  ft.),  near  the  point  where  the  counties  of  Durham,  Cumber- 
land, and  "Westmoreland  unite ;  Whemside  (2384  ft.),  near  Kirkby 
Lonsdale ;  and  Ingleborongh  (2361  ft.),  a  little  more  to  the  S.  West- 
ward of  this  chain,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Eden,  be  the  CnmliriaB  Konntains,  grouped  in  a  compact  circular 
mass,  and  containir.g  the  highest  summits  in  England  (exclu- 
sive of  Wales),  viz.,  SoawfeU  (3229  ft.),  EelwUyn  (3065  ft.),  and 
Bkiddaw  (3022  ft.).  The  Pennine  Chain  subsides  into  the  elevated 
ground  that  separates  the  basin  of  the  Trent  from  the  Cheshire 
Plain,  and  the  Vale  of  the  Severn.  The  line  of  elevation  is 
resumed  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  which  separate  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  from  the  Yale  of  the  Severn,  and  so  constitute  the  water- 
shed between  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  Westward  of  the 
line  of  heights  thus  indicated,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Plain  of 
Cheshire  and  the  Vale  of  the  Severn  are  the  CambriEai  Honntains, 
which  cover  the  greater  part  of  Wales.  The  central  range  or  back- 
bone of  this  system  assumes  a  curved  form,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
coast  of  Cardigan  Bay ;  from  this  numerous  lateral  ridges  diverge  on 
each  side,  giving  to  the  whole  a  very  knotty  and  complicated 
appearance.  Of  the  special  points  and  ranges  we  may  notice 
Snowdon  (3671  ft),  in  Carnarvonshire;  the  Berwyn  HUls,  which 
divide  the  basins  of  the  Dee  and  the  Severn ;  Cader  Idxis  (2914  ft), 
the  culminating  point  of  a  range  which  holds  the  same  direction  as  the 
Berwyn  Hills,  on  the  other  ( W.)  side  of  the  central  range ;  Plyn- 
limmon  (2463  ft.),  at  the  head  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye ;  the  Kerry 
Hills,  curving  round  S.E.  and  N.E.  along  the  course  of  the  Severn ; 
the  Epynt  Hills,  between  the  Wye  and  the  head  of  the  Usk ;  the 
Black  Xonntauis,  a  range  running  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Usk,  and 
containing  the  Breoon  Beaoon  (2862  ft.),  and  the  Carmartbiea  Beaoon 
(2596  ft.);  and  a  second  range  of  the  same  name,  between  the 
Wye  and  the  Usk,  with  the  Cader  (2545  ft.)  for  its  highest 
point. 
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Secondary  Mbuntam'Sanaea. — ^In  addition  to  the  important  nmgtis 
above  notioed,  there  are  lines  of  less  elevation,  which  ezerolse  oon-> 
aideiuble  influence  on  the  phyaioal  character  of  the  country.  In  the 
N.E.  a  series  of  heighU  skirts  the  coast  between  the  Tees  and  the  Wash, 
broken  only  al  ^he  outlet  of  the  Humber,  and  converting  the  Plain  of 
York  into  an  inland  basin ;  the  series  consists  of  the  Korth  York  Hoort, 
whose  highest  point  is  Burton  Head  (1485  ft.);  the  Yoilc  Wolds, 
which  only  rise  to  a  height  of  809  ft.  in  WUton  BoMoa ;  and  the 
Linoolnahire  Woldt.  8.  of  the  Wash  a  line  of  high  ground  may  he 
traced  along  the  E.  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Ouhc,  containing  the 
Ghig-llagog  Hillf  (302  ft.)  near  Cambridge,  Xoniworth  Hill  (902  ft.) 
near  Dunstable,  and  the  Ghiltom  HiUs  between  this  and  Pbngboume : 
the  line  is  continued  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames  in  the 
Downs  of  Berkshire.  Between  the  Thames  and  the  English  Channel 
the  most  marked  features  are  the  lines  of  Downs  which,  starting  from 
different  points  or  the  coast,  converge  towards  Salisbury  Plain  aa 
their  common  centre.  The  Korth  Downi  rise  near  Dover  and  trend 
away  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  Medway  and  thence  to  the  W.,  their 
line  being  broken  at  various  points  by  the  streams  which  seek  the 
Thames.  The  South  Bowni  rise  at  Beachy  Head,  and  gradually  diverge 
from  the  sea-coast  in  the  direction  of  Winchester  and  Salisbury ;  these 
are  also  pierced  at  various  points  by  the  streams  that  seek  the  Channel. 
The  Korth  and  South  Downs  are  connected  by  a  transverse  ridge  called 
the  Alton  Hillf  in  about  1°  W.  long.  The  Dorset  Heights  rise  near 
Lyme  Begis,  and  bear  away  N.E.  to  Salisbury  Plain,  emitting  an  offset 
which  fringes  the  coast  to  the  Isle  of  Furbeck.  The  S.W.  angle  of 
England  from  the  Bristol  Avon  is  a  varied  region  of  hill  and  dale,  the 
chief  features  being  the  Xendip  Hillf,  between  Shepton  Mallet  and  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  the  Qnantook  Hillf,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  Parret ; 
Ezmoor,  a  continuation  of  the  range  just  mentioned,  along  the  Bristol 
Channel ;  Dartmoor,  a  rugged  highland  in  the  S.  of  Devon,  attaining  in 
Cawiaad  Beacon  an  elevation  of  1792  ft. ;  and  the  Comifh  Eeightf, 
which  traverse  the  peninsula  in  proximity  to  its  N.  coast  throughout. 
We  may,  lastly,  notice  various  ranges  and  isolated  hills  about  the  mid- 
course  of  the  Severn,  namely,  the  dent  and  Liokey  HiUf ,  between  the 
Stour  and  the  Avon,  which  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Pennine 
and  Cotswold  ranges ;  the  Wzeldn  (1320  ft.),  an  isolated  hill  near  Shrews- 
bury ;  the  Xahrem  Hillf,  W.  of  the  Severn  near  Worcester,  a  pic- 
turesque series  of  pointed  summits  rising  to  1444  ft. ;  the  dee  Hillf 
(1805  ft.),  and  the  long  line  of  Wenlock  Edge,  between  the  Teme  and 
the  Severn ;  and  Long  Xynd  (1674  ft.)  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Several  of  the  more  mountainous  regions  of  England  and  Wales  offer 
fine  scenery.  North  Wales  and  the  Cumbrian  District  occupy  the 
foremost  place  in  this  respect,  the  latter  having  the  advantage  in  respect 
to  its  numerous  and  picturesque  lakes,  while  North  Wales  surpasses  in 
the  scale  and  variety  of  its  mountain-forms.  The  dales  of  the  Pennine 
range  are  generally  interesting,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
range,  locally  known  as  the  *Peak'  of  Derbyshire,  is  remariable  for 
the  picturesque  effect  of  its  '  tors '  or  lime-stone  escarpments. 

§  5.  Plains. — ^The  whole  of  eastern  and  south-eastem  England 
may  be  regarded  as  a  great  plain  subdivided  by  the  heights  we  have 
been  describing,  and  varying  considerably  in  elevation  in  its  various 
parts.    The  most  noticeable  subdivisions  are : — (1)  The  Plain  of  York, 
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which  extends  from  the  Tees  to  the  Don,  between  the  Pennine  Eange 
on  the  W.,  and  the  Wolds  on  the  E.  (2)  The  Vans,  a  low  region  about 
the  Wash,  described  below.  (3)  The  Central  Table-land,  in  North- 
amptonshire, where  the  rivers  Avon,  Welland,  Soar,  and  Nen,  have 
their  sources  in  close  proximity.  (4)  The  Weald  of  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Keirt,  enclosed  between  the  North  and  South  Downs.  (6) 
SaUstary  Plain,  an  undulating  open  table-'land  extending  20  m.  N. 
of  Salisbury.  Lastly,  (6)  the  Plain  of  Cheshire,  lying  S.  W.  of  the 
Pennine  range  about  the  basins  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee.  Among 
the  vales  especially  famous  for  their  expanse  of  rich  soil,  may  be 
noticed  those  of  Belvoir  in  Nottinghamshire,  Aylesbury  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, Pewsey  in  Wiltshire,  Blaokmore  in  Dorsetshire,  Taunton 
in  Somersetshire,  Woroester  on  the  mid-course  of  the  Severn, 
Berkeley  in  Gloucestershire  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  and 
Eveahatn  in  Worcestershire  along  the  Avon. 

The  Fens. — ^The  Fen  district  spreads  inland  from  the  Wash,  covering 
an  area  of  about  680,000  acres,  in  a  length  of  about  65  m.,  and  a 
breadth  of  about  25  m.  It  is  divided  into  3  portions,  the  North  Level 
between  Peterborough  and  Wisbeach,  the  South  Level  near  Ely,  and 
the  Middle  Level  between  the  two.  The  whole  of  it  was  once  a  dreary 
Bwampi  liable  to  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  Ouse,  Nen,  and  Welland, 
and  to  the  influx  of  high  tides.  Large  meres  were  thus  formed,  out  of 
which  a  few  elevated  spots  rose  like  islands.  From  the  earliest  times 
measures  have  been  taken  to  reclaim  this  district.  The  Romans  con- 
structed a  sea  wall  E.  of  Wisbeach,  the  course  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
names  Walsokeu,  Walton,  and  Walpole.  The  banks  at  Po-Dyke,  and 
the  long  cut  named  Carr-Dyke,  between  the  Nen  and  the  Witham,  are 
also  attributed  to  them.  The  monastic  establishments  planted  on 
the  eminences,  at  that  time  islands,  of  Ely,  Croyland,  Thomey,  and 
Kamsey,  shut  out  the  waters  in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  'But  no 
general  measure  was  attempted  until  Henry  YIII.*s  reign,  when  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  made  a  du-ect  channel  for  the  Nen  from 
Peterborough  to  the  sea.  In  Charles  I.'s  i^ign  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
made  a  new  and  straight  channel  for  the  Ouse,  21  m.  long,  now  known 
as  the  Old  Bedford  Kiver.  His  successor  formed  the  New  Bedford 
River,  20  m.  long,  parallel  to  it.  Various  others  drains,  cuts,  and  em- 
bankments, were  made  at  this  same  period.  The  drainage  of  the  Fens 
was  improved,  but  not  perfected  by  these  measures,  and  the  work 
has  been  continued  almost  to  the  present  day,  the  most  important 
undertakings  in  modem  times  being  the  Eau  Brink  Cut,  in  1821,  by 
which  the  channel  of  the  Ouse  above  Lynn  was  straightened ;  and  the 
new  outfall  for  the  Nen,  in  1834,  whereby  the  North  Level  was 
drained.  Whittlesea  and  Ramsey  meres  have  been  turned  into  dry 
land.  Wisbeach,  which  formerly  stood,  as  its  name  (=Ousebeach) 
implies,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  is  now  7  m.  from  the  coast.  The 
reclamation  of  land  about  the  Wash  is  still  proceeding,  and  a  consider- 
able breadth  of  soil,  named  Victoria  I^md,  has  been  gained. 

§  6.  Hydrography. — The  westerly  position  of  the  Pennine  Chain 
has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  long  slope  towards  the  North  Sea  and 
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the  short  one  towards  the  Irish  Sea ;  we  should  therefore  expect  to 
find  the  most  developed  river-system  in  the  former  direction,  and 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  on  the  K  side  of  the  chain  the 
Humber,  with  its  numerous  affluents  radiating  towards  it  from  all 
directions,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  chain  streams  of  less  import- 
ance. It  is  only  in  this  part  of  England  that  the  watershed  is  of  a 
decisive  and  well-defined  character ;  but  S.  of  the  Pennine  range  the 
long  slope  still  continues  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
Warwickshire  Avon  is  the  only  instance  of  a  river  seeking  the  W. 
from  the  central  regions.  The  Cotswold  Uills,  at  the  head  of  the 
Thames,  mark  the  full  extension  of  the  easterly  slope,  though  they 
do  not  form  a  perfect  watershed,  inasmuch  as  the  Somersetshire 
Avon  rises  E.  of  them.  Next  to  the  North  Sea  the  Bristol  Channel 
is  the  receptacle  of  the  largest  amount  of  drainage ;  its  chief  slope  is 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  as  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  Severn  and  its 
chief  affluents,  the  Wye  and  the  Usk.  The  Bristol  Channel  also 
receives  the  drainage  of  Somersetshire,  Glamorganshire,  and  Car- 
marthenshire. The  Irish  Sea  receives  the  streams  that  rise  on  the 
W.  flank  of  the  Pennine  range  together  with  those  of  the  north  and 
west  coasts  of  Wales,    The  English  Channel  has  its  longest  slope 


82  The  Bristol  Avon,  with  the  QifUm  Snapension  Bridge. 

along  the  course  of  the  Hampshire  Avon ;  numerous  small  rivers 
penetrate  the  South  Downs  to  it,  and  it  receives  the  chief  drainage 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  We  append  a  tabulated  statement  of  the 
chief  streams  in  these  several  directions,  together  with  their  respec- 
tive lengths  and  the  areas  of  their  basins : — 
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L  Riven  of  the  great  ensteiii  slope,  fiK>m  N.  to  S. 

Name. 

Length 
in  m. 

Area 

of  basin  m 

sq.m. 

Points  at  which 
navigation  for  barges 

ceases. 

Tyne 

Wear 

Tees 

Oi!2«,  JHu^ber    .     .    .    . 

Witham '    - 

Welland 

Nen 

80 
60 

75 
60 
100 
160 

215 
60 

1100     1 

460 
744 

9650     1 

1050 

708 

1132 

2960 

1180      1 

}  -  { 

A  few  miles  above 

Newcastle. 
Durham. 
Stockton. 
Ripon. 
Burton. 
Lincoln. 
Stamford. 
Northampton. 
Bedford. 
Norfolk. 
Bungay. 
Lechlade. 
Maidstone. 

Great  Ouse 

Waveney  )•  Yare    .     .     .     . 

Thames 

Medway 

2.  Rivers  seeking  the  Bristol  CSiannel. 

Severn    .     .     .    "\                  ( 
Wye.     .     .     :                      1 
Usk  ....     >  Severn  < 
Avon  (Warwick)   (                  j 
Avon  (Bristol    .    J                   I 
Parret  )                                 i 
Tone     \  Rurret      .     .     .     <{ 
Yeo      5                                ( 

210 
130 
70 
90 
76 
46 
33 
30 

V     8680 

j    ...  j 

WelshpooL 

Hay. 

Newport 

Stratford. 

Bath. 

Langport 

Taunton. 

Ilchest.  r. 

3.  Riversieeeklng  the  Irish  Sea. 

Dee 

Mersey    >                               ( 
Irwell     \  Mersey  ,    ,    ,     I 
Weaver  S                               ( 

Ribble 

Eden 

90 
70 
40 
40 
60 
80 

860 

\  ""  1 

720 
1000 

CSiester. 

Stockport 

Manchester. 

WinsfoixL 

Preston. 

Carlisle. 

4.  Rivera  seeking  the  English  dhannel. 

Exe     .    . 1     68 

Tamar.    » 65 

600 

Christchurch. 

Topbham. 
Lannoeeton. 

§  7.  RiVEBS. — From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Thames 
has  the  longest  stream,  and  the  Hnmber  the  largest  basin,  while  the 
Sevem  holds  an  intermediate  place,  exceeding  the  first  in  basin-area 
and  the  second  in  length.  Ths  great  Onse  holds  the  fourth  place  in 
both  respects :  then  follow  in  order  of  length  the  Nen,  J)ee,  Tees, 
Tyne,  Eden,  Witham,  Avon  (Hants),  and  Kersey,  but  in  order  of 
basin-area  the  Uersey,  Avon,  Tare,  Witham,  Tyne,  Eden,  Dee,  and 
Tees.     The  commercial  value  of  the  rivers  dififers  widely:  those 
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which  descend  from  the  Pennine  range  are  generally  applicable  to 
machinefy,  those  of  the  plains  to  navigation.  A  network  of  canals, 
described  in  a  future  paragraph,  connects  the  chief  of  them  together. 
We  add  a  brief  description  of  the  riyers,  giving  precedence  to  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  atid  the  Humber. 

The  ThaaiM  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cotswold  range,  and  is 
formed  hy  the  junction  of  several  small  tftreams,  which  in  their  order 
from  W.  to  E.y  are  the  Um,  the  CShnn  (of  Cirencester =Cham-cester), 
the  Ooln,  the  Lsaeh  (of  Lech-lade),  the  Wiadmsh,  and  the  Brenlode. 
The  first  is  the  reputed  Thames,  but  the  Chum  from  its  greater 
length  has  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  as  such.  The  Thames  sub- 
sequently receives  the  CSherwell  at  Oxford  from  Northamptonshire,  the 
Tluune  at  Dorchester  from  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  Xsnaet  at  Reading 
from  Wiltshire.  The  Kadway  ioins  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  at  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  independent  river:  it 
drains  the  Weald  of  Kent,  pierces  the  North  Downs  near  Maidstone 
(=Medway's  town),  and  widens  into  a  considerable  estuary  of  its  own 
below  Chatham. 

The  Severn  rises  in  Plynlimmon,  and  flows  N.E.  to  its  Junction 
with  the  Yymwy :  then  emerging  from  the  mountains  it  flows  E.  to 
Shrewsbury,  S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  and 
finally  S.W.  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  receives  on  its  right  bank 
frx>m  the  Welsh  mountains  the  Teme  below  Worcester,  the  Wye,  and 
the  Usk ;  and  on  its  left  bank  the  Tbta  below  Shrewsbury,  the  Avon 
from  Warwickshire,  and  the  Avea  from  Wiltshire. 

The  Enmber  is  the  recipient  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent  with  their 
various  tributaries.  The  Treat  rises  in  the  W.  of  Stafibrdshire,  and 
runs  first  S.E.,  then  N.E.,  and  finally  N.,  receiving  on  its  left  baxik  the 
Dove,  the  ])erwent,  and  the  Idk,  and  on  its  right  bank  the  Tame  and 
the  Soar.  The  Ooss  is  the  recipient  of  all  the  rivers  that  traverse  the 
Yorkshire  dales,  commencing  with  the  Swale  and  the  Vre,  whose  united 
streams  assume  thenceforth  the  name  of  Ouse,  and  afterwards  inter- 
cepting, as  it  flows  to  the  S.E.,  the  Hidd,  the  Wharfs,  the  Aire,  and 
the  Don  frt>m  the  dales,  and  also  receiving  the  Derwent  from  the  North 
York  Moors. 

Of  the  less  important  rivers  we  may  notice  the  following: -^The 
Tyne  is  formed  by  two  branches — ^the  North  Tyne  from  the  Cheviots, 
the  South  Tyne  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cross  Fell — which  unite  at 
Hexham,  whence  the  stream  turns  E.  to  the  North  Sea.  The  Wear 
and  the  Teee  xise  in  the  Pennine  range  the  South  TVne  ;  their  upper 
courses  lie  in  hi^h  and  confined  valleys,  emerging  from  which  they 
cross  the  plain  with  many  windings  to  the  sea ;  the  Tees  makes  a  pic- 
turesque fall  over  a  ledge  of  trap  rocks  near  Caldron  Snout.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Pennine  range  is  the  Eden  which  flows  across  a  broad 
plain  to  the  Solway  Firth,  receiving  on  its  1.  bank  two  considerable 
affluents  frx>m  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  vis.,  the  Eamont  from  Ulles- 
water  with  the  Lowther,  and  the  Caldew  which  joins  at  Carlisle.  The 
Mersey  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Pennine  range,  receives  r.  the 
Irwell  (the  river  of  Manchester),  and  flowing  S.W.  expands  into  the 
broad  estuary  which  forms  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  which  receives 
the  Weaver  with  the  Dane  from  l^e  Cheshire  plain. 

Returning  to  the  eastern  slope,  we  observe  that  out  of  the  group  of 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Wash,  three  have  their  sources  on  the  central 
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table-land,  namely,  the  Welland,  the  Hen,  and  the  Great  (hue,  and 
flow  in  nearly-  parallel  directions  across  the  Fens  to  their  conunon 
receptacle  ;  the  fourth,  the  Witham,  rises  W.  of  the  Lincoln  Heights 
and  follows  the  line  of  those  hills  N.  to  its  junction  with  the  Till  at 
Lincoln,  where  it  finds  a  passage  through  them  and  thence  turns  S.E. 
These  rivers  call  for  little  remark ;  the  most  southerly  of  them,  the 
Great  Ouse,  receives  several  feeders  from  the  Eastern  Counties,  the 
Cam  (of  Cambridge),  the  Lark,  the  Little  Dose,  and  the  Stoke.  The 
Yare  ( of  Yarmouth  =  Fare-mouth)  is  pre-eminently  the  river  of  Norfolk ; 
it  is  composed  of  the  Yare  proper  and  the  Wensvm,  which  unite  near 
Norwich  ;  near  its  mouth  it  expands  into  a  mere,  called  Breydon 
Water,  which  receives  the  Bore  from  the  N.,  and  the  Waveney  from 
the  border  of  Suffolk.  Between  the  Yare  and  the  Thames  come  the 
Aide,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  parallelism  which  its  lower  course 
holds  to  the  coast;  the  Deben  (of  Deben-ham);  the  Orwell,  which 
strictly  speaking  is  the  name  of  the  estuary  of  the  Gipping  (the  river 
of  Ipswich  =  Gip's,  or  Gipping* s-wich.)  and  the  Stonr  (of  Sudbury)  ; 
the  Coin  {o{  Colchester  =  Colne -Chester) ;  the  Blackwater,  which  receives 
the  Chelmer  (of  Chelmsford  =  Chelmers-ford)  ;  and  the  Croooh.  S.  of  the 
Thames,  the  Stonr  (of  Canterbury)  completes  the  list  of  the  rivers  of 
the  eastern  coast. 

The  rivers  of  the  south  coast  are  for  the  most  part  unimportant.  The 
Sother  reaches  the  sea  between  the  Wealden  Heights  and  the  South 
Downs.  Proceeding  W.,  the  rivers  may  be  observed  to  pierce  the  line 
of  the  Downs,  wherever  openings  are  offered.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Gaokmere,  the  Ooee  (of  Lewes),  the  Adnr,  the  Arun  (of  ^run-del), 
the  Itchin  (of  Winchester),  the  Test,  and  the  Avon  which  in  its  upper 
course  traverses  Salisbury  Plain  and  receives  the  Wiley  at  Salisbury 
and  the  Stonr  near  its  mouth.  Westward  of  the  Downs,  the  Eze  (of 
JEx-eier)  is  the  most  considerable  stream,  as  it  has  its  sources  near  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Passing  by. the.  Teign  (of  Tei^n-mouth),  and  the 
Dart  (of  i)ar^mouth)  we  come  to  the  Tamar,  which  also  rises  near 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  falls  into  Plymouth  Sound. 

On  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel  we  may  notice  the  Tawe  and 
the  Torridge  (of  Torrington)  which  unite  their  waters  at  the  entrance 
of  Barnstaple  Bay,  the  Tawe  coming  with  a  tolerably  direct  course 
from  Dartmoor  Forest  and  the  Torridge  with  a  sharp  turn  from  the 
Cornish  Height^ ;  •  and  the  Parrot,  which  rises  on  the  Dorset  Heights, 
receives  the  Yeo  (of  Jco-vil),  and  the  Tone  (of  Taunton  =r(m0-ton); 
and  reaches  Bridgewater  Bay. 

Crossing  to  the  Cambrian  region,  we  may  notice  the  following  rivers 
as  joining  the  Bristol  Channel : — The  Towy,  which  rises  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Cambrian  Mountains  and  joins  Carmarthen  Bay  ;  the  Taff, 
which  joins  at  Cardiff;  the  Neath;  the  Tawe  (of  Swansea);  the 
Llonghor;  the  Taff  or  Tave,  falling  into  Carmarthen  Bay,  and  the 
Cleddau  or  deddy,  the  two  branches  of  which  unite  their  waters  at 
the  head  of  Milford  Haven.  The  other  rivers  of  the  Cambrian  region 
partly  seek  Cardigan  Bay,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Teif^,  the  Ayron,  the 
Ystwyth,  the  Byfl,  and  the  Xawe,  which  ^ve  names  respectively  to 
the  following  towns  at  their  mouths — ^Aber-teifi  (the  Welsh  name  for  Car- 
digan), Aber>ayron,  Aber-ystwyth,  Aber-dovey,  and  Barmouth  (which 
is  a  corruption  of  Aber-maw).  The  remainder  flow  north  .to  the  Irish 
Sea,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Conway,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  See,  which  last 
rises  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains  and  flows  E.  to  the  Cheshire 
Plain,  where  it  terminates  in  the  estuary  already  noticed. 
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The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  river-names  in  the  above  para> 
graphs  cannot  £ul  to  have  struck  the  reader's  attention.  These 
names  are  mostly  mere  appelhitives  for  '  water'  or  *  river'  in  the  old 
British  (Welsh)  language.  Thus  the  word  afon,  'river/  gives  rise  to 
Avon;  dvor  'water,'  to  Derwent  (^^dur-gtoyn,  'clear  water'),  Dart, 
Darent,  Ac;  wy-g,  'running  water,'  to  Usk,  Axe,  Exe,  and  perhaps 
Ouse;  and  gu}y,  'water,' to  Wye,  Wey,  Med- way,  &o.  Stour  is  pro- 
bably an  intensitive  form  of  dwr.  Other  names  describe  some  cha- 
racteristic, as  Tare,  from  garto,  a  '  rough '  stream  ;  Cam,  from  ccanf  a 
'  crooked  *  stream ;  and  Tame  or  Teme,  from  taw,  a  *  spreading  *  or 
'smooth'  one,  whence  possibly  come  also  Tawe,  Taff,  and  others. 

The  scenery  of  some  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. In  this  respect  the  Wye  is  entitled  to  special  notice,  both 
in  its  lower  section  between  Boss  and  Chepstow,  where  it  winds  amid 
soft  well-wooded  heights,  and  in  its  upper  section  between  Uay  and 
Rhayader,  where  it  is  a  wild  stream  hemmed  in  by  mountains.  Its 
namesake  in  Derbyshire,  together  with  the  Derwent  and  the  Dare,  are 
surrounded  with  the  scenery  peculiar  to  the  "Peak"  district.  The 
rivers  of  the  Pennine  range  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  dales. 
Many  of  the  Welsh  rivers,  though  small,  are  beautiful.  The  UXU  of 
the  Myuach,  at  Devil's  Bridge,  near  Aberystwyth,  are  justly  famous. 

§  8.  Lakes. — The  lakes  of  England  and  Wales  are  more  celebrated 
for  their  beauty  than  for  their  size  or  commercial  value.  The  Eng- 
lish lakes  are  grouped  together  amid  the  Cumbrian  mountains, 
and  each  has  its  distinctive  character  of  scenery.  We  may  specify 
the  following  :— Windermere  (10}  m.  long),  with  an  outlet  by  the 
Severn  into  Morecambe  Bay,  generally  soft  in  its  scenery,  with 
numerous  isles  and  jutting  points ;  UlleiWEter  (8  m.  long),  grand 
and  wild,  broken  into  three  rt-aches  by  projecting  heights,  the 
reservoir  of  the  Eamont ;  Derwentwater  (3  m.),  altogether  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  group,  with  its  amphitheatre  of  mountains  and  its 
green  wooded  margin ;  Baasenthwaite  (4  m.),  which  lies  on  the 
course  of  the  Derwent  below  Derwentwater ;  Cnunmook  (3  m.),  and 
Wastwater  (3i),  imbedded  amid  mountains,  stern  and  impressive ; 
and  Coniston  (5}  m.),  comparatively  tame. 

The  Welsh  lakes  are  both  less  numerous  and  less  attractive  than 
the  Cumbrian :  the  chief  in  North  Wales  are — Bala  I.Ake,  about 
4  m.  long ;  the  two  lakes  of  Llanberris,  the  larger  of  which  is  li  m. 
in  length ;  and  Llyn  Ogwen,  about  1  m.  long.  South  Wales  pos- 
sesses only  one  of  any  size,  viz.  Langorse  Pool  in  Brecknockshire, 
ahout  3  m.  long. 

§  9.  Forests. — The  existing  forests  are  insignificant  as  compared 
with  those  which  once  spread  over  the  face  of  the  coimtry.  In  many 
instances  the  names  and  a  certain  amount  of  woodland  indicate  the 
districts  where  the  forests  stood.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Weald  (a 
Saxon  term  for  '  wood ')  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  the  Wolds  (a  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  word)  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire;  Arden  (a  word 
allied  to  the  'Ardennes '  of  Belgium)  in  Warwickshire ;  aud  83ierwood« 
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in  Nottinghamshire,  the  relics  of  which  still  adorn  the  fine  parks 
of  that  county.  The  Weald  is  the  remains  of  the  great  forest  of 
Andraade,  which  down  to  a  late  period  supplied  fuel  for  the  iron- 
works of  that  district.  There  are  hut  two  Royal  Forests  of  any  size, 
Kew  Forest,  in  Hampshire  (66,942  acres)  and  Dean  Forest,  in  Glou- 
cestershire (23,015  acres).  The  areas  enclosed  for  the  growth 
of  timher  in  these  forests  are  6000  and  11,000  acres  respectively ; 
so  that  Dean  Forest  contains  the  largest  amount  of  actual  forest. 
The  other  royal  forests  are  of  minor  importance ;  they  are  situated  in 
the  following  localities  :^— Windsor  (Berks) ;  Alice  Holt,  Woolmer, 
and  Bere  (Hants);  Whittlehury,  and  Salcey  (Northamptonshire); 
Which  wood  ^Oxfordshire);  Waltham  (Essex);  and  Delamere 
(Cheshire).  The  total  area  of  the  Crown  Forests  amounts  to 
122,622  acres,  and  the  amount  actually  lender  timher  to  ahout 
45,000  acres. 

§  10.  Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  England  and  Wales 
are  varied  and  very  valuahle.  Coal  and  iron  are  not  only  abundant, 
but  lie  in  close  contiguity,  a  circumstance  which  above  any  other  has 
facilitated  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  coal  measures  occupy  an 
area  of  4100  sq.  m.,  the  most  extensive  fields  being  designated  as 
follows : — (1)  The  Northumberland  and  Durham  field,  stretching  N. 
and  S.  between  the  Coquet  and  Tees,  and  skirting  the  coast  N.  of 
the  Tyne.  (2)  The  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  field,  between  Leeds 
and  Nottingham,  extending  N.  and  S.,  and  attaining  its  greatest 
breadth  in  Yorkshire.  (3)  The  South  Lancashire  field,  extending  E. 
and  W.,  from  the  Pennine  range  to  near  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey. 
(4)  The  South  Staffordshire  or  Dudley  field,  extending  N.  and  S., 
and  containing  the  thickest  bed  in  England.  (5)  The  South  Wales 
field,  the  most  important  of  all,  stretching  away  from  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
in  Pembrokeshire,  to  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  a  distance  of 
about  100  m.,  and  increasing  in  breadth  from  W.  to  E.  Coalfields 
of  minor  importance  occur  near  Whitehaven  in-  Cumberland ;  at 
Burnley  in  N.  Lancashire ;  about  the  Potteries  in  Staflfordshire ;  in 
Flintshire,  from  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  to  Oswestry ;  about  Coal- 
brookdale,  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn ;  about  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
in  Leicestershire;  between  Coventry  and  Tamworth,  in  Warwick- 
shire ;  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire ;  and,  lastly,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  in  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire.  Iron 
is  found  contiguous  to  coal  in  the  South  Wales,  South  Staflfordshire, 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, Whitehaven,  Flint,  Coalbrookdale,  Potteries, 
and  Forest  of  Dean  fields,  and  in  detached  districts  in  Lancashire  near 
Ulverstone,  in  Northamptonshire,  North  Somersetshire,  and  Cornwall. 
Copper  is  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  in  less 
quantities  in  Anglesea  (where  the  once  valuable  Parys  Mine  is 
located),  Denbighshire,  and  Cumberland.    Tin  is  confined  to  Corn- 
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wall  and  Devon.  Lead  ooonn  in  Cumberland,  Durham,  Derbyahune^ 
N.  SomerBetshire,  Devon,  Gomwall,  Denbighshire,  Flintshire,  and 
Cardiganshire.  Silver  is  found  only  in  combination  with  lead,  and 
gold  about  Dolgelly  and  elsewhere  in  Wales,  where  mines  have  been 
started  with  partial  suoceas.  Of  other  minerals  we  may  notice 
salt  in  Cheshire  and  at  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire ;  ziuc  in  Derby- 
shire, Flint,  and  the  Isle  of  Han ;  manganese  in  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  near  Coventry  in  Warwickshire ;  slate  in  N.  Wales,  near  Bangor, 
Llanberrisi  and  Festiniog;  china-clay  in  Cornwall;  gypsum  in 
various  places  on  the  new  Bed  Sandstone  formation;  marble  in 
Doreetshiie  (Purbeck);  granite  in  Devon  and  Cornwall;  and  Port- 
land stone  on  the  peninsula  of  that  name  in  Dorsetshire. 

Mineral  Springs.— Th^  meet  valuable  mineral  springs  are  found  in 
the  following  localities :  —  Harrogate  in  Yorkshire  (chalybeate,  sul- 
phureous, and  salixM) ;  Cheltenham  in  Olouoestershire  (saline  and 
sulphureous) ;  Leamin^on  in  Warwickshire  (chalybeate,  sulphureous, 
and  saline);  Bath  (salme  with  earbonio  acid);  and  Buxton  (mag- 
nesia and  soda).  The  virtues  of  the  last  two  depend  partly  on  theur 
temperature,  Bath  waters  being  decidedly  hot,  ranguig  from  109^  to  1 17^ 
Fahr.,  and  Buiton  tepid,  about  82®.  The  waters  of  Clifton  Hotwells, 
are  also  tepid  (74°),  and  those  of  Matlock  in  Derbyshire  (68°).  We 
may  further  notice  Tunbrid^e  Wells  in  Kent  (chalybeate),  Ashby-de-li^ 
Zouch  in  Leicestershire  (salme  with  muriate  of  magnesia),  Scarborough 
in  Yorkshire  (chalybeate),  aad  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire  ^saline  and 
tepid). 

§  11.  PoFULATiOH. — The  growth  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  during  the  last  100  years  has  been  most  rapid.  In  1761 
it  amounted  to  about  7  millions,  in  1801  to  9  millions,  and  in 
1861  to  above  20  millions.  The  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  pro- 
gress of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  is  most  marked  in  the 
large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  London,  for  instance,  has 
in  the  present  century  increased  from  958,863,  to  2,803,989 ;  Birken- 
head from  110  to  51,649 ;  Manchester  and  Salford  from  24,867  to 
441,171 ;  Cheltenham  from  3,076  to  39,693 ;  Brighton  from  7440  to 
77,693,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  from  10,127  to  83,876.  In  regard  to 
occupation,  the  leading  pursuits  are  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
commerce.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  several  depart- 
ments in  1861  was  as  follows : — 

Manufactures  and  mining     ..      ..         4,828,899 

Agriculture 2,010,454 

Commerce       623,710 

(1)  Manu/acUu-et. — The  principal  branches  of  the  industrial  pursuits 
are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  (in  which  407,598  people  were  employed 
in  1861),  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  iron  and  hardware,  earthenware, 
and  hosiery;  mining  (in  which  about  300,000  are  employed),  and  ship- 
building. The  geographical  distribution  of  the  manuf;\cturing  population 
.  is  dependent  partly  on  natural,  partly  on  accidental  circumstances.    The 
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proximity  of  a  coalfield  decides  the  point  in  many  instances ;  for,  even 
where  the  raw  material  is  bulky,  it  is  generally  found  more  practicable 
to  bring  it  to  the  coal  than  to  toke  the  coal  to  it — an  instance  of  which 
is  furnished  by  the  copper-ore  of  Cornwall  being  taken  to  Swansea  to 
be  smelted.  The  iron  manufacture  is  carried  on  generally  at  the  coal- 
fields, the  chief  seats  being  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  Derby- 
shire. The  cotton  manufacture  haa  been  located  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  for  the  last  three  centuries ;  but  it  has  attained  its  present 
dimensions  very  much  through  these  counties  being  readily  furnished 
with  the  raw  material  ff  om  America,  aa  well  as  from  the  abundance 
of  coal :  outside  these  counties,  Glossop,  Belper,  and  Carlisle  are  the 
chief  seats  of  the  manufacture.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  its  location  here  is 
probably  due  to  the  abund^t  water-power  offered  for  working  the 
mills.  Silk-weaving  was  introduced  into  England  by  IVench  refugees 
who  settled  in  Spiteilfields :  it  is  still  carried  on  there,  but  on  a  small 
scale  as  compared  with  places  where  power-looms  are  employed,  as  at 
Macclesfield,  Manchester,  and  Congleton.  Silk-throwing  by  machinery 
was  first  practised  at  Derby  and  has  extended  from  there  to  Leek  and 
Macclesfield.  Norwich  has  been  the  seat  of  the  bombasine  manufacture 
since  the  time  when  the  Flemings  settled  *there  in  1569.  The  silk 
manufacture  was  similarly  introduced  into  Essex  (Colchester)  in  1571. 
Hosiery  is  largely  carried  on  at  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  some 
neighbouring  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  wool  of  those  counties  having 
been  adapted  to  articles  of  that  kind,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloths  is 
located  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire  &c.,  for  a  similar  reason.  The 
ribbon  and  watch  manufactures  were  introduced  into  Coventry  about 
1730. 

(2)  Agriculture. — The  soil  of  England  is  generally  of  a  productive 
character,  the  amount  of  ^imcultivable  land  being  only  about  3^ 
millions  out  of  a  total  of  about  32^  millions  of  acres.  The  proportion 
of  unculdvable  soil  in  Wales  is  considerably  larger,  amounting  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole.  The  advance  in  the  application  of  science  and 
mechanical  skill  to  farming  operations  has  been  very  remarkable,  and 
the  produce  of  the  land  has  been  proportionably  increased.  The 
cultivated  land  of  England  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  pasturage 
and  tillage,  the  latter  being  more  especially  the  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  counties.  The  pasturage  counties,  as  we  may 
call  them  in  contradistinction  to  the  others,  fall  into  two  classes  accord- 
ing as  they  are  adapted  for  dairy  produce  or  for  breeding  and  fattening 
cattle.  Cheshire,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Gloucestershire,  and  Devon,  may  bS 
classed  under  the  former  head  ;  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire, 
Lincolnshire,  Somerset,  and  part  of  Yorkshire,  under  the  latter. 
Wales  is  more  adapted  for  breeding  than  for  fattening  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  grain-crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the  first  being  more 
especially  produced  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern,  the  second  in  the 
midland,  and  the  third  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Wales.  Among 
special  products  may  be  noticed  hops,  which  are  grown  in  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Herefordshire,  and  the  orcharding  of  Devonshire  and 
Herefordshire. 

§  12.  Political  Divisions. — ^England  and  Wales  are  divided  into 
52  counties  or  shires,  40  belonging  to  England  and  12  to  Wales. 
This  division  dates  from  a  very  early  period,  and  appears  to  Jiave 
been  one  of  gradual  growth  and  not  based  on  any  uniform  principle. 
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Thus  some  of  the  oounties  represent  the  old  divisions  of  the  Saxon 
period,  as  Essex  the  '*  East  Saxons,**  Sussex  the  "  South  Saxons,** 
Middlesex  the  **  Middle  Saxons,**  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  « the  north 
and  south  folk  **  or  peoples  of  East  Anglia.  The  termination  -set  in 
Somerset,  Dorset,  and  contracted  in  Wilts  (= Wilset),  implies  bodies 
of  Saxon  settlers  (aoetan  =  to  '^  settle  **)  in  those  districts.  Some  of 
the  northern  counties  cany  us  hack  to  the  British  period.  The 
county,  though  not  the  name,  of  York  answers  to  the  British 
Deifr  or  Deira,  Cumberland  to  Cumbria  or  Stmthclyde,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Mersey  to  the  Clyde,  and  Northumberland  to 
Northumbria.  The  names  of  other  counties  (chiefly  those  of 
Mercia)  are  derived  from  their  capital  towns,  as  proved  by  the  local 
terminations  of  -bridge  in  Cam^rid'^hire,  -ford  in  Oj^&rdshire,  &c. ; 
•^urgh  in  Shropshire  (  =  Scrobbes-Jyrigfshire),  -by  in  Derbyshire, 
-cester  in  Gloucestershire ;  to  which  we  may  add,  -ham,  -ton,  -^ury, 
and  -^wick.  The  Mercian  shires  were  probably  constituted  in  Alfred's 
time.  The  subdivision  of  the  Northern  kingdoms  or  earldoms  of 
Northumbria  and  Cumbria  into  the  present  counties  was  effected 
at  a  later  period,  probably  subsequently  to  the  conquest,  and  that  of 
Wales  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  and  Henry  YIII. 

StibdiviswM  of  Countiei. — The  subdivisions  of  counties  are  also  of 
great  antiquity,  and  present  many  peculiarities.  The  usual  subdivisiona 
are  into  hundreds  and  parishes  ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  the  follow- 
ing 4  counties  have  larger  divisions  : — York  into  8  ridings  (a  term 
expressive  of  third  parts,  but  whether  of  Saxon  or  Danish  origin 
is  uncertain) ;  Lincoln  similarly  into  3  parts,  Lindsey,  Kesteven, 
and  Holland ;  Sussex  into  6  rapes  (a  term  of  unknown  meaning) ;  and 
Kent  into  4  lathes  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  ge-kUhian, 
**  to  assemble  **).  York,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  have,  moreover,  a 
peculiar  term  as  an  equivalent  for  the  "  hundred  *  of  other  counties, 
viz. :— wapentake  (derived  from  the  Danish  vaabentag^  "  clash  of  arms  " 
as  the  manner  in  which  assent  was  expressed  in  the  public  meetings) : 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  substitute  the  term  toard.  Taking 
hundreds  and  wapentakes  together,  there  are  about  800  in  England  and 
Wales,  varying  in  size  from  an  average  of  14,400  acres  in  Kent  to  63,000  ' 
acres  in  Shropshire,  and  with  names  derived  in  362  cases  from  those  of 
parishes,  &c.,  but  in  the  other  cases  differing  from  them.  The  origin 
of  the  hundred  is  a  moot  point ;  it  was  probably  so  much  land  as 
would  support  100  or  120  free  families,  each  family  possessing  a  hide 
=  100  to  120  acres.  But  at  a  very  early  period  the  numerical  idea  was 
lost,  and  the  name  signified  a  territonal  division  irrespective  of  size. 
A  further  subdivision  is  into  parishes,  which,  though  originally  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  also  serves  many  civil  purposes ;  large  parishes  are 
subdivided  into  townships. 

Ecclesiastical  Divisions.— For  ecclesiastical  purposes  England  and 
Wales  are  divided  into — 2  Provinces,  under  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
biu-y  and  York ;  28  Dioceses,  two  of  which,  are  under  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  other  26  under  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Winchester,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Bath  and  Wells,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Chichester, 
Rochester,  Oxford,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Peter- 
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borough,  Lichfield,  Norwich,  St.  David's,  Llandaff,  St.  Aaaph,  Bangor, 
Chester,  Manchester,  Ripon,  Carlisle,  Durham,  and  Sodor  and  Man, 
the  six  last  being  in  the  province  of  York,  the  others  in  that  of  Can- 
terbury. The  bishoprics  are  distinguished  as  old  and* new  foundations, 
the  new  comprising  the  following  five  founded  by  Henry  VIII. — Glou- 
cester, Bristol,  Peterborough,  Oxford,  and  Chester ;  and  two  founded  in 
William  IV. 's  reign,  viz.,  Manchester  and  Ripon.  The  bishoprics  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  were  united  at  this  last  period  ;  Bath  and  Wells 
as  early  as  1136.  The  name  **  Sodor"  dates  from  the  period  when  the 
Hebrides,  together  with  Man,  were  under  Norwegian  supremacy,  and 
were  described  as  the  Sudoreyar  or  "Southern  Isles."  They  formed  a 
diocese  in  the  province  of  Drontheim,  under  a  bishop  whose  See  was 
on  lona.    SujBfragan  Bishops  are  permissible  for  14  of  the  bishoprics. 

§  13.  The  towns  of  England  and  Wales  will  be  more  fully  noticed 
under  their  respective  counties  in  the  next  chapter.  A  general  view, 
however,  of  the  more  important  nnder  their  several  classes  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  London  stands  pre-eminent  in  size  as  well  as 
in  dignity,  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  high  courts  of 
judicature,  and  the  focus  of  the  commercial  transactions  not  only  of 
the  British  Empire  ))ut  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  whole  worid. 


SS.  Ljinkm,  with  Urn  uew  Brklc*  M  BlMkfrten. 

Next  to  it,  though  far  behind  in  point  of  population,  comes  Liverpool 
(including  West  Derby  and  Birkenhead),  and  then,  in  the  order  of 
population,  Xanoheoter  (with  Salford),  Piwni'ngiiani  (with  Aston), 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol  (with  Clifton),  Kewcastle-on-Tyne  (with 
Gateshead),  Plymonth  (with  Devonport  and  Stonehouse),  Bradford, 
and  Portimoath  (with  Gosport,  Landport,  and  Portsea).  These 
places  all  have  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  and  they  represent 
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seveial  of  the  leading  branches  of  British  industry — ^Manchester,  tho 
cotton  manufacture ;  Leeds  and  Bradford,  the  woollen  manufacture ; 
SheflSeld,  cutlery ;  Birmingham,  hardware ;  Liverpool,  the  import  of 
the  raw  and  the  export  of  the  manufactured  material  of  cotton ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  export  of  coal;  and  Bristol,  the  general 
business  of  a  commercial  town  apart  from  the  great  manufacturing 
centres.  The  two  remaining  towns,  Portsmouth  and  Pljrmouth,  are 
the  seats  of  the  great  establishments,  by  which  the  naval  supremacy 
of  this  country  is  sustained.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
commercial  towns  is  also  observable :  six  are  located  in  the  N.,  viz. : 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  Lancashire ;  Newcastle,  in  Northumber- 
land ;  and  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire :  two  are  in 
the  central  districts, Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham :  and  one  in  the 
S.W.,  Bristol.  Descending  below  100,000,  we  come  to  Hull,  Oldham, 
Sunderland,  Preston,  Brighton,  Forwieh,  Nottingham,  Bolton,  Loieestor, 
Blaekbnm,  Wolverhampton,  Btookport,  and  Bath.  This  list  introduces 
a  new  class  of  town,  viz.,  the  residential,  as  represented  by  Brighton 
and  Bath.  Of  the  rest,  Hull  and  Sunderland  are  seaports,  the 
former  connected  with  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  latter  with 
the  coal  export ;  Oldham,  Preston,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and  Stock- 
port, are  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture,  Wolverhampton  in  iron, 
Leicester  and  Nottingham  in  hosiery  and  lace,  and  Norwich  in  silk. 
To  this  list  we  may  add  the  aggregate  of  towns  and  villages  which 
make  up  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Stoko-npon-Trent  and  ICorthyr- 
Tydvil ;  the  former  representing  the  pottery,  and  the  latter  the  iron 
manufacture  of  South  Wales.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
these  towns  is  again  observable,  as  showing  the  great  preponderance 
of  the  North,  the  two  ports  and  the  five  cotton  towns  being  in 
that  direction :  the  south  possesses  only  the  two  residential  towns ; 
the  others  are  located  in  the  midland  districts,  with  the  exception  of 
Norwich  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Cities  and  Boroughs. — "  City  "  is  a  term  of  dignity  rather  than  of 
legal  force,  and  is  applied  in  usage  to  municipal  towns  that  are  the  Sees 
of  bishops,  as  well  as  to  Westminster,  which  was  once  in  that  position. 
'*  Boroughis "  are  towns  which  either  have  municipal  organization,  or  are 
entitled  to  retmn  members  of  Parliament ;  the  former  class  are  termed 
Municipal  boroughs,  the  latter  Parliamentary  boroughs.  The  majority 
of  large  towns  are  boroughs  in  both  senses ;  but  there  are  numerous 
Bznall  municipal  boroughs  which  have  no  representative  privileges,  and  a 
few  Parliamentary  boroughs,  as  Cheltenham,  Bury,  Rochdale,  &c.,  which 
have  no  corporations.  The  municipal  boroughs  are  the  true  represent- 
atives of  the  ancient  Saxon  htwghs,  which  were  nothing  else  than  a 
hundred  enclosed  within  a  wall,  and  consequently  had  all  the  privileges 
of  self-government  possessed  by  the  hundred.  Indeed  some  of  the 
towns  rank  as  counties,  having  been  able  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence of  the  surrounding  districts ;  this  is  the  case  with  11  of  the  cities, 
and  the  following  7  towns,  viz.,  Kingston-on-Hull,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham,  Poole,  Southampton,  Carmarthen,  and  Haverfordwest. 

Nu7S}er,  Origin^  and  Arrangement  of  Tounu. — There  are  815  towns  in 
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England  and  Wales  situated  at  an  average  distance  of  about  11  miles 
from  each  other.  Various  circumstances  have  decided  the  positions  of 
towns — the  existence  of  a  ford  or  bridge  across  a  river,  as  instanced  in 
■  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  a  natural  harbour  ;  a  road,  particularly  one  of 
the  old  Roman  roads,  as  indicated  in  the  syllable  street  or  strat  in  the 
names  of  places  ;  a  Roman  camp,  as  indicated  in  the  affixes,  Chester, 
cester,  caster,  and  eter,  and  in  the  Welsh  prefix,  car  or  caer  ;  a  mineral 
spring ;  a  strong  post,  adapted  for  defence  in  troublous  times;  the 
introduction  of  manufactures,  &c.  The  arrangement  of  the  English 
towns  is  most  various ;  the  only  ones  which  exhibit  any  uniformity  are 
those  built  on  the  sites  of  old  Roman  camps,  which  retain  the  original 
quadrangular  disposition,  with  the  main  steets  radiating  from  a  common 
centre  to  the  4  points  of  the  compass,  as  at  Gloucester,  Dorchester,  &c. 
Antiquities, — The  early  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  have  left 
numerous  evidences  of  their  presence  behind  them.  These  fall  under 
the  following  chief  heads  : — {\ )  Intrenched  camps,  situated  on  the  tops 
of  hills  or  eminences,  such  as  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester,  which 
encloses  an  area  of  44  acres,  and  the  camp  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Malvern  Hills.  (2)  Circles  of  stones,  of  which  those  at  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury  are  well-known  examples ;  in  Cornwall,  where  these  circles 
are  numerous,  they  are  named  Dawns  Men,  "stone  dance."  (3)  Single 
st^mes  or  ohdisks,  such  as  the  Devil's  Arrows,  near  Boroughbridge,  York- 
shire, 3  immense  masses,  22 J,  21  J,  and  16 J  ft.  high.  (4)  DweUinga 
and  viUa^eSf  traces  of  which  are  found  on  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire, 

and  the  chalk  hills  of  Berkshire. 

(5)  Tumuli  or  mounds  of  earth, 
the  largest  specimen  of  which  is 
Bilbury  Hill  in  Wilts,  covering  an 
area  of  50  acres  and  165  ft.  high. 

(6)  Cromlechs,  for  burial  pur- 
poses, such  as  Kit's  Coty  House 
in  Kent;  and  Lanyon  in  Cornwall. 

(7)  Barrows,  also  for  burial  pur- 
poses, mQst  numerous  on  the  chalk 
hills  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  occa- 
sionally of  great  size,  as  the  King- 
BaiTow,  near  Warminster,  206  ft. 
long,  56  wide,  and  15  high.  (8) 
Ancient  boundaries,  such  as 
Wansdyke,  supposed  to  have  once 

34.  Ktt'«OotyH«ttfc  extended  from  the  Thames  to  the 

Severn.  Roman  remains  are  too 
various  to  be  enumerated  ;  their  roads,  walls,  camps,  towns,  villas,  and 
altars,  survive  to  tell  of  their  long  tenure  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
civilization  "which  then  prevailed  in  it. 

Communications. — England  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  for  the  excellence  of  her  communications.  Her  progress  in 
this  matter  during  the  last  100  years  is  truly  surprising.  In  the 
middle  pf  the  18th  century  the  roads  were  in  so  defective  a  state  that 
public  conveyances  were  very  rare.  Coaches  were  started  between 
Manchester  and  London  in  1754,  between  Edinburgh  and  London  in 
1763,  and  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  1767.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  Great  Northern  road  was  consequent  upon  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  and  was  intended  for  military  rather  tiian  commercial  purposes. 
But  the  increasing  business  of  the  country  necessitated  easy  and  rapid 
ftommunications,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the  early 
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part  of  the  19tli  centuries  road-m«king  waa  aoientificalljr  prosecuted, 
the  greatest  achievement  in  this  Une  being  the  Holyhead  road,  which 
was  constructed  by  Telford  in  1815-1830  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
intercourse  with  Ireland.  The  construction  of  canals  for  the  convey- 
ance of  heavy  goods  was  carried  on  during  the  same  period,  the  first 
great  work  of  this  kind  being  the  Bridge  water  Canal,  34  m.  long, 
between  Worsley,  Manchester,  and  Runcorn  on  the  Mersey,  which  waa 
completed  in  1773  ;  and  the  second,  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  89  m. 
long,  connecting  the  Mersey  and  the  Trent,  completed  in  1777. 
Shortly  after  this  a  network  of  canals  spread  over  the  country,  connect- 
ing the  navigable  rivers  with  one  another.  Thus  the  Thames  was 
united  to  the  Severn  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal;  by  the  Wilts  and 
Berkshire  Canal,  which  leaves  the  Thames  near  Abingdon;  and  by  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which  leaves  the  former  river  near  Lechlade, 
and  descends  the  Stroud  valley ;  it  was  also  joined  to  the  Mersey  and 
Trent  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  from  London,  and  by  the  Oxford 
Canal  from  Oxford.  The  Severn  was  united  to  the  Mersey  by  the 
Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal,  starting  from  Stourport  on  the  Severn 
and  terminating  at  the  Grand  Canal  near  Stafford;  again  by  the  Shrews- 
biury,  the  Newport,  and  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Canals ;  and  at 
a  higher  point  on  the  Severn  by  the  EUesmere  Canal,  whic^  also  connects 
the  Dee  with  the  Mersey  and  Severn.  The  Pennine  range,  which 
separates  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  from  Lancashire,  is 
crossed  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  the  Rochdale,  and  the  Hudders- 
field  Canals,  each  of  which  forms  a  junction  between  the  Irish  and  the 
North  Seas.  Numerous  minor  canals  exist,  contributing  to  make  up  a 
total  length  of  about  2100  miles.  Railways  worked  by  steam-power 
are  of  more  recent  construction.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington,  which 
led  the  way  in  this  department,  was  opened  in  1825.  This  waa 
followed  by  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  opened  in  1830,  and  this 
by  the  Grand  Junction  in  1837,  between  Birmingham  and  Warrington 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line.  To  trace  the  further  progress  of 
railways  down  to  the  present  time  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  give.  The  most  powerful  systems  at  the  present  time  are  as 
follow:— (1)  Great  Western  (1387  m.),  connecting  London  with 
Oxford,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Penzance,  in  the  S.W.  ;  Milford  Haven 
in  Wales  ;  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  and  Birkenhead.  (2) 
London  and  North- Western  (1479  m.),  connecting  London  with  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury, 
Chester,  and  Holyhead.  (3)  North  Eastern  (1275  m.),  between 
Normanton,  Leeds,  York,  Darlington,  and  Berwick-on -Tweed  ;  New- 
castle and  Carlisle ;  South  Durham  and  Lancashire.  (4)  Great 
Eastern  (746  m.,)  connecting  London  with  Yarmouth,  through  Cam- 
bridge and  Ely  by  one  line,  and  through  Colchester  and  Ipswich  by 
another,  and  ramifying  over  the  Eastern  Counties  to  Lynn  on  the 
Wash,  Peterborough,  and  other  places.  (5)  Midland  (825  m.),  of 
which  Derby  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre,  and  which  thence  ramifies 
S.W.  to  Birmingham  and  Bristol ;  S.E.  to  Leicester,  Bedford,  and  so  on 
to  London,  where  it  now  possesses  its  own  station ;  E.  to  Nottingham 
and  Lincoln,  and  N.  to  Chesterfield  and  Normanton.  (6)  London  and 
South- Western  (521  m.),  connecting  London  with  the  south  coast  at 
Southampton  and  Weymouth,  and  with  Exeter  by  way  of  Salisbury. 
(7)  South-Eastem,  including  the  two  lines  by  which  the  continental 
traffic  is  carried  on  through  Dover,  viz. :  the  South-Eastem  proper  vid 
Tunbridge  ;  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALB8 — Continued. 

^  1.  London  —  Historical  Sketch,  Buildings,  kc.    §  2.  Soutb-Eutem  Goonties— Towns 

—  Noteworthy  Otjects — Historical  Assoclationa.  $  Z.  South- Western  Counties  — 
Towns,  Ice.  $  4.  Eastern  Counties— Towns,  &c.  ^  5.  South-Midland  Counties— 
Towns,  &C.   $  ft.  West-Midland  Countie»— Towns,  &c    ^  7.  North-Midland  Counties 

—  Towns,  kc.  ^  8.  Northwestern  Counties- Towns,  kc  ^  9.  Yorlcshire— 
Towns,  kc  ^  10.  Northern  Counties  —  Towns,  kc  ^11.  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire — Towns,  kc 

§  1.  London. — London  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  at  a 
distance  of  60  m.  by  the  river's  course  from  the  sea  at  the  Nore» 
occupjihg  portions  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent. 
Taking  the  limits  assigned  to  this  vast  city  by  the  Metropolitan 
Government  Act,  its  area  equals  78,029  acres,  or  nearly  122  sq.  m., 
and  its  population  amounts  to  2,803,989,  which  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  the  three  most  populous  capitals  of  the  continent 
— Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg — and  also  exceeds  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  15  next  largest  towns  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  density  of  the  population  varies  from  266  persons  to  the  acre  in 
the  parishes  of  St  Botolph  and  Cripplegate,  to  4  persons  to  the  acre 
in  the  parish  of  Lewisham.  In  common  parlance  London  (exclusive 
of  the  suburbs)  is  divided  into  three  parts ; — the  City,  the  West  End, 
d  the  Borough;  the  two  former  being  separated  by  Temple  Bar, 
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and  the  third  being  on  the  8.  side  of  the  river.  For  political  purposes, 
London  is  divided  into  10  Parliamentary  boroughs : — (1)  The  City  of 
London,  comprising  the  central  district  between  Temple  Bar  and  the 
Minories,  which  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  metropolis.  (2)  West- 
minster, which  also  ranks  as  a  city,  having  been  at  one  time  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  (3)  Marylebono,  N.  of  Westminster,  Oxford  Street 
forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  (4)  Finsbury,  N. 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  E.  of  Marylebone.  (5)  The  Tower 
Hamlets,  E.  of  the  City  and  of  Finsbury.  (6)  Southwark,  on  the  S. 
Bide  of  the  Thames,  opposite  the.  City.  (7)  Lambeth,  W.  of  South- 
wark. (8)  Greenwich,  E.  of  Southwark.  (9)  Hackney,  N.  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets ;  and,  lastly,  (10)  Chelsea,  W.  of  Westminster.  The 
"  City*'  is  divided  into  two  portions,  London  within  the  Walls,  and 
London  without  the  Walls ;  the  former  being  the  most  ancient  por- 
tion of  all,  enclosed  within  the  old  l^oman  walls.  Portions  of  these 
walls  still  remain,  and  the  line  which  they  followed  is  marked  by 
the  names  of  the  streets,  Ald;zate  (  =  old  gate),  Bishopsgate,  London 
Wall,  Aldersgate,  Castle  Street,  Cripplegate,  Newgate,  Old  Bailey, 
and  Ludgate.  The  portion  subsequently  added  ''without  the 
Walls  "  extended  W.  to  Temple  Bar  and  Holbom  Bars.  The  City 
is  subdivided  for  municipal  purposes  into  26  wards,  one  of  which  is, 
nominally,  in  Southwark.  Of  the  streets,  buildings,  and  objects  of 
interest,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  description ;  some  of  the 
most  important  are  mentioned  below. 

Hiatory.— The  name  of  London  (from  the  Welsh  Uvn,  **  pool,'*  and 
din,  "  elevated  post  **)  beapeaka  its  Celtic  origin.  When  the  Romans 
invaded  Britain,  it  was  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  country,  and  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  commerce.  They  constituted  it  their  capital 
with  the  name  of  Augusta,  and  aurrounded  it  with  the  walla  already 
noticed,  which  were  erected  probably  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era. 
During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  London  increaaed  in  wealth,  and  was 
enabl^  to  reaiat  the  Danea  on  more  than  one  occaaion,  particularly 
when  beaie^ed  by  Canute  in  1016.  William  I.  granted  it  a  charter,  and 
Henry  I.  did  the  aame.  In  1209  the  bridge  acroaa  the  Thamea  waa 
built,  which  lasted  down  to  the  present  century.  The  progress  of  the 
town  waa  for  aome  centuries  very  slow.  At  the  conclusion  of  Eliza- 
beth*a  reign  the  population  amounted  to  about  150,000,  and  houaes 
bad  been  built  outside  of  Temple  Bar  along  the  Strand,  the  district  N.  of 
the  Strand  being  atill  open  fields.  In  Charlea  l.'a  reign  a  portion  of  theee 
fielda,  between  the  Strand  and  Long  Acre,  waa  built  over.  In  1661  the 
population  of  London  proper  is  eatimated  to  have  been  384,000.  In 
1666  occurred  the  great  fire,  which  consumed  St.  PauKa  Cathedral,  and 
13,000  out  of  65,000  housea.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city  led  to  a  further 
eztenaion  outside  the  walla,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Jamea'a  to  Piccadilly 
waa  built  over  in  Charlea  II.'a  reign.  In  1700  Old  Bond  Street  waa 
built,  and  the  population  at  thia  time  probably  amounted  to  about 
530,000.  In  Ann'a  reign,  Oxford  Street  and  many  of  the  streets  run« 
ning  N.  of  that  great  thoroughfare  were  added.  In  1777  the  population 
may  have  been  about  650,000.    The  progreaa  of  the  city  during  the  pre- 
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sent  century  has  been  amazing.  In  1801  the  population  reached  nearly  a 
million  (exactly  958,8^3) :  it  is  now  hard  upon  thi*ee  millions  (2,803,989). 

Buildings. — St.  Paurs  Cathedral,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
(1675-1710)  to  replace  the  old  edifice  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666 ;  the  burial-place  of  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  other  great 
warriors.  The  Royal  Exchange  (1844),  the  successor  of  two  buildings 
on  the  same  site  devoted  to  a  similar  purpose,  the  original  one  erected 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  having  perished  in  the  great  fire,  and  the  next 
one  also  by  fire  in  1838.  The  Bank  of  England,  covering  4  acres, 
built  at  different  periods,  commencing  at  1732,  The  Guildhall  (chiefly 
in  1789,  restored  in  1866),  in  King  Street,  the  scene  of  corporation 
meetings  for  business  and  state  festivities.  The  Mansion-house  (1753), 
the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  General  Post  Office 
(1829;,  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  with  an  Ionic  front.  The  Custom- 
house by  the  river's  side,  below  London-bridge  (1817).  The  Tower, 
overlooking  the  river,  covering  an  area  of  12  acres,  the  oldest  part 
known  as  the  White  Tower  erected  about  1078.  The  Mint  (1810),  on 
Tower  Hill.  The  Great  Hall  of  Christ's  Hospital  (1829),  in  Newgate 
Street ;  additional  school-buildings  having  been  added  at  various  times 
since  the  foundation  temp.  Edward  VI.  Westminster  Abbey,  built 
at  various  periods  between  Henry  IIL's  and  Charles  II.'s  reign,  the 
most  beautiful  portion  being  Henry  VII.'s  chapel.  The  Abbey  is  one 
of  our  national  mausoleums,  and  the  place  where  the  sovereigns  are 
crowned.  The  Palace  of  Westminster,  containing  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  other  offices  ;  a  magnificent  edifice,  presenting  a 
frontage  of  900  ft.  to  the  river:  it  was  commenced  in  1840  to 
replace  the  old  Houses,  which  were  burnt  down  in  1834.  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  erected  in  George  IV.'s  reign,  the  town  residence  of  the 
sovereign.  The  Gbvemment  Offices,  in  Whitehall.  The  National  Gfid- 
lery  (1837),  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Somerset  House  (1782)  in  the  Strand, 
facing  the  river,  the  seat  of  certain  Gbvernment  offices.  The  British 
Museum  (1823),  established  in  1753,  and  now  overstored  with  colleo- 
tions  of  natural  history,  art,  and  literature.  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  its 
Old  and  New  Halls,  the  latter  completed  in  1845.  The  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple  Inns  of  Court,  with  the  beautiful  old  circular  church 
belonging  to  them.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Thame^t  opposite  the  Westminster  Palace.    The  Thames  embankments. 

Parks, — Hyde  Park,  at  the  W.  end  of  London  witk  Kensington  Gardens 
adjacent  to  it :  St.  James's,  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  :  the  Green 
Park,  between  St.  James's  Park  and  Piccadilly  :  Regent's  Park,  in  the 
N.W,,  constructed  during  the  regency  in  George  IIL's  reign:  Battersea 
Park,  S.  of  the  Thames  ;  and  Victoria  Park,  in  the  extreme  E.  of  London. 

Columns. — The  Monument  (1677),  near  London  Bridge,  to  comme- 
morate the  great  fire,  202  ft.  high.  York  Colimm  (1833),  N.  of  St. 
James's  Park,  124  ft.  high.   Nelson  Column,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  176.^  ft. 

Bridges.— London  (1831),  Southwark  (1819),  Blackfriars  (rebuilt  in 
1869),  Waterloo  (1817),  Westminster  (1862),  Vauxhall  (1814),  RaUway 
bridges  at  Hungerford,  Blackfriars  and  Cannon  Street. 

Bocks. — London  Docks  (1805),  extent  about  100  acres.  St.  Kathe- 
rine's  (1828),  near  the  Tower,  24  acres.  West  India  Docks  (1802),  near 
Blackwall,  occupying  with  the  City  Canal  295  acres.  East  India  Docks 
(1808),  30  acres,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Commercial  Docks,  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  49  acres.     Victoria  Docks,  near  Blackwall. 

Brainage. — The  gigantic  works,  recently  formed  for  carrying  off  the 
sewage  and  drainage  of  London,  consist  of  6  intercepting  sewers,  3  on 
each  side  of  the  river^  at  different  levels,  high,  middle,  and  low,  by 
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means  of  which  the  sewage,  inatead  of  being  deposited  in  the  Thamea 
at  London,  is  now  carried  down  to  Biirking  on  the  1.  bank,  and  Erith 
on  the  r.  bank,  and  is  there  discharged  at  certain  states  of  the  tide. 

Suburbs. — ^The  suburbs  contain  public  buildings  of  importance,  of 
which  we  may  specify:— OhelsM  HoapitAl,  for  invalid  soldiers  (1690)  ; 
the  Crystal  Falaoe  at  Sydenham;  the  Onenwleh  Hoapital  (1698),  at 
present  untenanted ;  the  ObMrratory  at  the  same  place ;  the  Woolwich 
Arsenal  and  Academy. 

II.  South-eastern  Coukties. 

1.  Surrey,  — Croydon,  20,325.     Richmond,   10,926.      Reigate,   9975. 

Kingston-on-Thames,  9790.  Onildfind,^  8020.  Epsom,  4890. 
Dorking,  4061.  Famham,  3926.  CherUey,  2910.  Oodal- 
ming,  2321. 

2.  -ff^i*.— Chatham,  36,177.    Dover,  25,325.   ICaidltone,  23,016.    Can- 

terbury, 21,324.  Gravesend,  18,782.  Rochester,  16,862.  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  13,807.  Sheemess,  12,015.  Ramsgate,  11,865. 
Margate.  10,019.  Folkestone,  8507.  Deal,  7531.  Tunbridge, 
5919.  Faversham,  5858.  Ashford,  5522.  Dartford,  5314. 
Whitstable,  4183.  Tenterden,  3762.  Hythe,  3001.  Sand- 
wich, 2944.     Milton,  2731.     Sevenoaks,  4695. 

3.  iS'usstfJc.— Brighton,  77,693.     Hastings,  22,817.    LeWM,  9716.     Chi- 

chester, 8059.  Horsham,  6747.  Midhurst,  6405.  Worthing, 
5805.  Eastbourne,  5795.  Rye,  3738.  Bognor,  2523.  Arun- 
del, 2498.     Littlehampton,  2350.     Petworth,  2326. 

4.  Hampshire  {Hants)  with  Isle  of  Wight, — Portsmouth,  with  Qosport, 

Laudpoi-t,  and  Portsea,  102,588.  Southampton,  46,960.  Win- 
chester, 14,776.  Christchurch,  9368.  Ryde,  9269.  Newport, 
7934.  Petersfield,  5655.  West  Cowes,  5482.  Andover,  5221, 
Lymington,  5179.  Basingstoke,  4654.  Fareham,  4011.  Ring- 
wood,  3751.     Ventnor,  3208.     Alton,  3286.     Romsey,  2116. 

5.  Berkshire  (^erfo).— Reading,  25,045.     Windsor,  9520.      Newbury, 

6161.  Abingdon,  5680.  Maidenhead,  3895.  Wantage,  3064. 
Great  Faringdon,  2943.    Wallingford,  2793.     Hungerford,  2031. 

§  2.  South-Eastebn  Coukties. — These  counties  are  agricultural, 
the  only  mineral  product  of  commercial  value  being  fullers*  earth, 
which  is  found  near  Reigate.  In  the  Wealden  district  are  deposits 
of  rich  argillaceous  iron-ore,  which  was  converted  into  metal  as  long 
as  the  forests  supplied  fuel.  The  most  noticeable  productions  of 
the  soil  are  the  hops  of  Surrey  (Famham)  and  Kent,  the  orchard- 
ing of  the  latter  county,  the  sheep  of  the  Downs,  and  the  hogs 
of  Hampshire.  Surrey  has  extensive  heaths,  and  Hampshire  pos- 
sesses several  of  the  royal  forests,  particularly  the  New  Forest. 
Sussex  is  also  well  wooded  in  the  Wealden  district,  llie  alluvial 
soils  of  the  valleys  in  all  of  these  counties  afford  rich  pastures,  and 


1  The  CooDty  Towns  are  distlngnlshed 
by  a  thick  black  type.  They  are  the 
towns  in  which  the  business  of  the  county 
la  transacted  at  assizes  and  quarter-sessions. 
Occasionally  the  business  is  divided  between 
several  towns,  as  In  Surrey,  between  Guild- 
ford, Kingston,  and  Croydon ;  In  Somerset, 


between  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  and  Wells; 
in  Suffolk  between  Ipswich  and  Bury  Sl 
Edmund's;  and  In  Berkshire,  between 
Reading  and  Abingdcm.  In  these  cases  the 
county  town  is  undefined,  except  in  so  far 
as  usage  assigns  the  title  to  a  oeriain 
town. 
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the  recovered  ground .  in  Romney  Marsh  has  been  abready  (cap.  3, 
§  2)  noticed  in  this  respect.  Next  to  agriculture,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  is  connected  with  the  great  naval  and 
military  establishments,  which  employ  large  numbers  of  skilled 
artisans.  Fishing  and  seafaring  complete  the  list  of  occupations. 
The  towns  of  the  South-Eastem  counties  owe  much  of  their  pros- 
perity to  the  proximity  of  the  capital.  Croydon,  Biohxnond,  and 
Eeigato  are  residential  towns  for  those  whose  callings  connect  them 
with  London.  Brighton  is  the  most  accessible  watering  place  on 
the  English  Channel  for  Londoners,  and  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
a  maritime  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  Eastbourne,  Sastings,  and 
Worthing  on  the  coast  of  Sussex ;  Kaigato  and  Bamsgato  on  that  of 
Kent ;  and  Boumemonth  in  Hampshire,  are  also  favourite  seaside  water- 
ing places.  Oravesend  is  visited  by  thousands  of  holiday-makers, 
mostly  of  the  humbler  class.  The  chalybeate  springd  at  Tunbridge 
Weill  are  much  frequented.  Dovor  and  Folkestone  are  packet-stations 
for  crossing  to  France  and  Belgium :  Southampton  is  the  great  station 
for  the  Oriental,  Mediterranean,  and  West  Lidian  packets;  it  is  also 
the  chief  port  of  communication  with  the  Channel  Islands.  Ports- 
month,  Chatham,  and  SheomeM  are  the  seats  of  government  establish- 
ments :  the  first  as  the  most  important  naval  station  in  the  realm ; 
the  second  as  both  a  military  and  naval  station,  with  a  dockyard, 
arsenal,  &c. ;  and  the  third  as  having  a  large  fortified  dockyard. 
Bartford  and  Favenham  have  extensive  powder  manufactories  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Canterbury,  Boehetter,  Chiohester,  and  Win- 
ehetter  are  Cathedral  towns,  the  first  being  the  metropolitan 
see.  The  Cinque-ports  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  were 
originally  5  in  number,  as  implied  in  the  name ;  these  were  Dover, 
Sandwioh,  Bomney,  Eythe,  and  HastingB :  to  these  were  added  Win- 
ehelsea  and  Bye  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  while  Seaford, 
though  included  under  Hastings,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  eighth 
town.  The  Cinque-ports  were  bound  to  furnish  the  king  with  a 
fleet,  fix)m  the  time  of  the  Norman- Conquest,  or  even  earlier,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  and  received  in  return  valuable  privileges. 
Windsor  is  well-known  as  the  seat  of  the  finest  palace  belonging  to 
the  Crown.  Cowee  and  Byde,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  famous 
yachting  stations. 

•  Noteworthy  Objects.— CsaXerburf  Cathedral,  a  fine  pile  of  buildings, 
dating  from  1 130 :  it  formerly  contained  the  shiine  of  Thomas  k-Becket, 
who  was  murdered  here  in  1170.  The  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
same  town,  on  the  site  of  St.  Augustine's  church.  St.  Auguetine's 
Monastery,  now  a  Missionary  College.  Boohestor  Cathedral,  dating 
from  the  close  of  the  11th  century.  Dover  Castle,  a  large  and  strongly 
posted  fortress,  besieged  at  various  times,  particularly  by  the  Dauphin 
of  France  in  John's  reign,  when  it  was  held  by  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
Chichester  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  13th  century,  until  lately  with  a 
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spire  300  ft.  high,  whioh  fell  in  and  is  now  in  ooorae  of  restorstion. 
Amndel  Castle,  of  great  antiquity  and  pooseasing  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  giving  a  peerage  to  its  owner.  WhkohMter  Cathedral,  erected  at 
various  periods  frr»m  980  downwards,  the  burial-place  of  William  Rufus. 
The  College,  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  in  connexion  with  new 
College,  Oxford.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  the  town.  Osboms 
House,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Queen's  marine  residence.  Hunt 
Castle  on  a  spit  of  sand  projecting  into  the  Solent,  erected  by  Henry 
VIII.  Windsor  Castle,  erected  chiefly  by  Edward  III.  in  1350-74;  St. 
George's  Chapel  added  by  Edward  Iv.;  the  terraces  and  gallery  by 
Queen  Elizabeth, 

Historical  Jwociofa'om.— Bnnnimiide,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames 
near  Egham,  where  the  Magna  Charta  was  signed  in  1215.  Kingston, 
the  residence  of  several  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  seven  of  whom  were 
crowned  thei*e.  Faniham  Castle,  the  property  of  the  see  of  Winchester 
since  the  time  of  Ethelbald ;  besieged  in  the  civil  wars  of  John  and 
Charles  I.  Sheemsss,  taken  in  1667  by  de  Ruyter,  who  then  sailed 
up  the  Medway  as  high  as  Upnor  Castle.  Lswos,  the  scene  of  a 
battle  in  1264  between  Henry  III.  and  the  insurgent  barons  under 
Simon  de  Montfort,  in  which  the  king  was  taken  prisoner.  Battle 
Abbey,  erected  over  the  spot  where  Harold  fell;  the  depository  of  the 
famous  roll  of  the  Norman  Knights  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror, 
copies  of  which  still  exist.  Povenaey  Bay,  10  m.  W.  of  Hastings,  where 
the  Conqueror  landed.  Cariibrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
Charles  I.  was  imprisoned.  Kewbury,  the  jicene  of  two  battles  in  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.  in  1643  and  1644,  in  the  first  of  which  Falk- 
land fell.    Wantage,  the  birthplace  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

lales  of  Wight,  Thanet,  and  Sheppey. — The  first  of  these  two  islands  is 
included  in  Hampshire,  the  two  last  in  Kent.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  of 
a  lozenge  shape,  having  a  length  from  £.  to  W.  of  23  m.,  a  breadth  of 
14  m.,  and  an  area  of  about  155  sq.  m.  A  range  of  high  ground  tra- 
verses it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  from  CnlTer  Cliff  in  the  E.  to  the 
Heedles  in  the  W.  The  chief  slope  of  the  island  is  towards  the  N.,  and 
in  this  direction  flows  the  Kedina.  The  climate  is  mild,  particularly 
on  the  S.  coast,  and  the  island  is  hence  the  resort  of  valetudinarians: 
its  position  further  adapts  it  for  yachting  pursuits,  and  from  these 
combined  causes  it  enjoys  a  high  prosperity.  In  a  military  point  of  view 
the  island  is  important  as  commanding  the  approaches  to  Portsmouth : 
it  is  defended  by  fortifications  of  modem  erection.  Thanet  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Kent  by  the  channels  of  the  Stour  which  flow  in  two 
directions  N.  and  S.E. ;  but  these  are  now  so  narrow  that  Thanet  is 
more  a  peninsula  than  an  island :  formerly  the  channels  were  much 
broader  (see  cap.  3,  §  2).  The  area  of  the  district  is  about  40  sq.  m. 
Sheppey  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  Swale,  an  arm  of  the 
Med^y:  it  contains  about  33  sq.  m.;  it  is  flat  towards  Kent,  but 
rises  into  cliffs  on  its  sea  front. 

III.  South- Westeen  Counties. 

6.  Wt«8Atr«(Wi7fe.)—8alisbnry,  12,278.    Trowbridge,  9626.    Chippen- 

ham, 7075.  Devizes,  6638.  Malmesbury,  6881.  Westbury, 
6495.  Bradford,  4291.  New  Swindon,  4167.  Marlborough,  3684. 
Warminster,  3675.     Calne,  2494.    Melksham,  2452. 

7.  Dorsetshire.— Wermonth,  11,^3.    Poole,9759.    Bridport,7719.    Dor- 

chester, 6823*  Wareham,  6694.  Sherborne,  5523.  Blandford  Forum, 
3857.    Shaftesbury,  2960.     LymeRegis,.23l8.    Wimbome,  2271. 
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8.  Devonshire. — Plymouth,  with  Devonport  and  Stonehouse,   113,039. 

Exeter,  41,749.  Torquay,  16,419.  Barnstaple,  10,743.  Tiver- 
ton, 10,447.  Tavistock,  8857.  Teignmouth,  6022.  Bideford, 
5742.  Exmouth,  5228.  Newton  Abbot,  5221.  Dartmouth, 
4444.  ^  Brixham,4390.  Crediton,  4048.  Totness,  4001.  South- 
molton,  3830.  Dawlish,  3505.  Honiton,  3301.  Torrington, 
3298.  Ilfracombe,  3034.  Topsham,  2772.  Sidmouth,  2572. 
Ottery  St.  Mwy,  2429.     Collumpton,  2205. 

9.  Comtra/^.— Truro,  11,337.     Penzance,  9414.     Redruth,  7919.     Cam- 

borne, 7208.  St.  Ives,  7027.  St.  Agnes,  6550.  Falmouth,  6709. 
Liskeard,  4689.  Bodmin,  4466.  Helston,  3843.  St.  Austell, 
3825.     Penryn,  3547.     Launceston,  2790. 

10.  Somersetshire,— B&th,  52,52S.  Taunton,  14,667.  Bridgewater,  11,320. 

Frome,  9522.  Weston-super-Mare,  8030.  Yeovil,  7957.  Shep- 
ton  Mallet,  4868.  Wells,  4648.  Wellington,  3689.  Crewkerne, 
3566.  Glastonbury,  3496.  Chard,  2276.  Ilminster,2194.  South 
Fetherton,  2031.    Bruton,  2232. 

§  3.  South- Western  Counties. — These  counties  vary  much  in 
their  products  and  in  the  occupations  of  their  inhabitants :  Wiltshire 
is  mainly  agricultural  (pastoral  and  dairy),  but  the  towns  in  the 
western  part  of  it  are  largely  engaged  in  cloth-making.  Dorset  is 
also  agricultural,  the  only  mineral  productions  being  the  fine  oolitic 
Portland  stone,  Purbeck  marble,  and  potters'  clay,  which  last  is  also 
found  on  the  so-called  Isle  of  Purbeck.  Devon  is  both  mining  and 
agricultural:  in  its  W.  portion  are  situated  some  of  the  most 
valuable  mines  in  England :  its  orchards  are  celebrated :  lace-making 
is  carried  on  at  Honiton  and  Tavistock.  Cornwall  is  pre-eminently 
a  mining  county.  Somersetshire  possesses  some  minerals,  viz. :  iron, 
lead,  and  a  small  coalfield,  but  its  chief  resources  are  in  agriculture. 
Valuable  fisheries  (pilchard  and  herring)  exist  off  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall.  The  towns  are  few  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the 
South- Western  Counties.  Plymoath,  with  its  suburbs,  owes  its  large 
population  to  the  naval  establishmeots  (dockyards,  victualling-yards, 
and  arsenal)  located  there,  ralmouth  is  much  frequented  by  vessels 
first  reaching  the  shores  of  Britain,  for  orders  or  repairs.  Numerous 
watering  places  occur,  particularly  on  the  S.  coast :  Torquay  stands 
foremost  in  this  respect  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate : 
Pensanoe  is  also  frequented  on  the  same  ground ;  and  we  may  further 
notice,  under  this  class  of  towns,  Weymoath  in  Dorset ;  Bidmoath, 
Exmouth,  Dawlish,  and  Teignmouth,  in  S.  Devon  ;  Ilfiraoombe  in  N. 
Devon;  and  Weston-Buper-Kare  in  Somerset.  Salisbury, Weill,  and 
Ezeter  are  cathedral  towns,  and  the  last  is  also  an  important 
county-town.  Bath  is  much  frequented  as  a  residential  town, 
though  it  does  not  hold  so  high  a  position  as  it  once  did  as  a  fashion- 
able resort.     Iron-works  have  been  established  at  Westbury. 

Noteworthy  (?6;>c<s.— Balishury  Cathedral  with  its  lofty  (404  ft.) 
and  beautiful  spire.    The  Portlaiid  Breakwater,  jutting  out  from  the 
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Bo-oalled  Isle  of  Portland,  enclosing  the  harbour  of  refuge,  and  guarded 
by  maasive  fortificationa.  The  Verne  citadel,  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  island,  destined  to  be  the  "  Gibraltar  *'  of  England.  Exeter  Ca- 
thedral, dating  from  1050,  with  a  fine  western  front.  Eddystone  light- 
house, on  a  .rock  14  m.  S.W.  of  Plymouth,  erected  by  Smeaton  in 
1756-60,  the  earlier  conatructiona  by  Winstanley  (1698)  and  Rudyerd 
(1706)  having  been  destroyed,  the  one  by  storm  in  1703,  the  other  by 
fire  in  1755.  Plymonth  Breakwater,  across  the  mouth  of  the  Sound, 
to  protect  it  from  southerly  gales,  1700  yds.  long,  disposed  in  a  central 
length  of  1000  yds.,  and  two  arms  of  350  yds.  each  bending  inwards. 
Deyonport  Dockyard,  covering  71  acres.  The  Albert  Bridge,  by  which 
the  railway  is  carried  across  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar.  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, dating  from  1214,  with  a  remarkably  fine  west  front. 


88.  TlM  Albert  Bridg*. 

nidorical  ulssocio/toni.— Gorfe  Castle,  near  Wareham,  where  Edward 
the  Biortyr  was  put  to  death,  Edward  II.  imprisoned,  and  Lady  Bankes 
sustained  a  severe  siege  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  St.  MiohaePi 
Kount,  near  Marazion,  the  site  originally  of  a  monastery,  then  of  a 
castle,  which  was  besieged  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Roses  and  of  Charles  I. 
The  Isle  of  Athelney,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tone  and  the  Parret, 
where  Alfred  the  Great  took  refuge.  Sedgemoor,  in  the  same  quarter, 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Monmouth's  army  was  defeated  in  1685. 
Taunton,  held  by  Perkin  Warbeck  for  a  time,  and  besieged  by  the 
Royalists  in  1645.  Lanidown  Hill,  near  Bath,  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
1643,  in  which  the  Parliamentarians  were  defeated. 

IV.  Eastern  Counties. 

11.  £^MX.— Colchester,  23,809.  Halstead,  5707.  Ghelmifozd,  5518. 
Saffron  Walden,  5474.  Barking,  5076.  Harwich,  5070.  Maldon, 
4788.  Braintree,  4305.  Coggeshall,  3166.  Waltham  Abbey, 
2873.    Brentwood,  281 1, 
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12.  iS'ti/ott.— Ipgwich,  37,950.     Bury  St.  Edmund's,    13,318.     Lowe- 

Btoft,  10,663.  Sudbury,  6879.  Woodbridge,  4513.  Beccles, 
4266.  Bungay,  3805.  Stowmarket,  3831.  Hadleigh,  2779. 
Eye,  2430.  Halesworth,  2382.  Brandon,  2203.  Southwold, 
2032.    , 

13.  Norfolk.— Vormxiht    74,89L     Yarmoutb,   34,810.     King's   Lynn, 

16,170.  Dereham,  4368.  Thetford,  4208.  Aylsham,  3388. 
Diss,  3164.  Wells,  3098.  Swaffham,  2974.  North  Walsham, 
2896.    Wymondham,  2152.    Fakenham,  2456. 

§  4.  Eastern  Counties.— These  counties  are  almost  entirely 
i^cultural ;  a  large  amount  of  wheat  is  grown  in  them,  and  Nor- 
folk is  famed  for  its  barley.  The  manufactures  are  restricted  to 
bombasines  and  crape  at  Norwich,  silks  at  Colchester  and  Halstead, 
and  satin  at  the  latter  place.  Fishing  gives  occupation  in  the  coast- 
towns,  especially  at  Yarmouth.  The  towns  call  for  little  notice. 
Norwich  is  a  cathedral-town,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
East  Anglia.  Ipswioh  is  a  thriving  place,  engaged  in  the  oom-trade 
and  in  sundry  manufactures.  Yarmoath  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
herring-fishery.  Earwioh  is  a  rising  port,  well  situated  for  Dutch 
traffic.  Lowestoft  and  King*!  Lynn,  on  the  Wash,  are  ports. 
ColchMter  is  now  an  important  military  station. 

NoteuDOtthy  Oyecfe.— Korwich  Cathedral,  dating  from  1094,  with 
a  spire,  315  ft.  high  :  the  Castle,  its  massive  keep  used  as  the  county 
jail. 

Historical  Associations. — Colchester,  besieged  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  in  1648.  Waltham  Abbey,  the  burial-place  of  King  Harold. 
Tilbury  Fort,  opposite  Gravesend,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  reviewed 
the  troops  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Qrand  Armada.  Bnxy  St. 
Edmund's,  named  after  Edmund  the  Martyr,  king  of  East  Anglia,  who 
was  crowned  here  in  856;  parliaments  held  here  in  1272,  1296,  and 
1446.  Ipswich,  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Lowestoft,  naval 
battle  off  the  coast  in  1665,  when  the  Duke  of  York  defeated  the 
Dutch.  King's  Lynn,  originally  **  Bishop's"  Lynn,  but  its  designation 
altered  by  Henry  VIII. :  besieged  in  1643  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
Castle  Bising,  near  Lynn,  where  Queen  Isabella  was  besieged  by  her 
son  Edward  III. 

V.  South-Midland  Counties. 

14.  Middlesex.— iMndOfD.  (see  §  1).    Brentford,  9521.     Hounslow,  6760. 

Harrow,  5525.     Uxbridge,  3815.     Staines,  2584. 

15.  Mertfardshire  (Berte).— St.  Alban's,  7675.     Hertford,  6769.    Hit- 

chin,  6330.  Ware,  5002.  Bishop  Stortford,  4673.  Watfoi-d, 
4385.  Berkhampertead,  3631.  Tring,  3130.  Bamet,  2989. 
Hemel  Hempstead,  2974. 

16.  Buckingham  (JBtw^a).— Great  Marlow,  6496.      Aylesbury,   6168. 

High  Wycombe,  4221.  Bnokingham,  3849.  Newport  Pagnell, 
3676.  Amersham,  3550.  Slough,  3425.  Eton,  2840.  Olney, 
2258.     Chesham,  2208.     Stony  Stratford.  2005. 

17.  0»/or(fo^/re.— Oxford,  27,560.    Banbury,  10,216.    Woodstock,  7827. 

Witney,  3458.  Henley,  3419.  Chipping  Norton,  3137.  Thame, 
2917.     Bicester,  2798. 
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18.  ^oraafiipton«^f«.~Vortlluiiptoii,  32,813.     Peterborough,   11,735. 

Wellingborough,    6067.      Kettering,    5498.      Daventry,    4124. 
Oundle,  2450.    Towoester,  2417.    Brackley,  2239. 

19.  Huntingdonshire  (jErtifa«).~Hii]iti]igdo]l,  3816.     St.  Ives,  3321.    St. 

Neots,  3090.    Oodmanohester,  2438.    Ramsey,  2354. 

20.  Bed/ordahire  (JSeds).— Luton,  15,329.    Bedford,  13,413.    DunsUble, 

4470.     Leighton  Buzzard,  4330.    Biggleswade,  4027. 

21.  Cam6rt(2aesfttr«.—Oui1iridge,  26,361.    Wisbeach,  9276.    Ely,  7428. 

Whittlesey,  4496.    Newmarket,  4069.    March,  3600. 

§  5.  South  -  Midland  OouNTiin. — These  counties  are  mainly 
agricultural :  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury,  in  Bucks,  is  famed  for  its  rich 
pastures :  Northamptonshire  carries  on  a  Uurge  business  in  fattening 
Scotch  and  Welsh  cattle  for  the  London  market :  the  Fen  district  of 
Cambridgeshire  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat;  and  some  parts  Ot 
that  county  (Gottenham,  &c.)  are  well  adapted  to  dairy  purposes^ 
Of 'the  minor  nMinufactures  carried  on  we  may  notice — strawplaiting 
in  Herts  (Dunstable,  &c.),  and  at  Aylesbury  in  Bucks ;  shoemaking 
on  a  large  scale  at  Northampton ;  iron-making  (an  increasing  busi- 
ness) at  Wellingborough  ^  malting  in  Herts  (Ware,  &c.) ;  lacemaking 
in  parts  of  Bucks  and  Oxfordshire ;  blankets  at  Witney,  and  gloves 
at  Woodstock.  The  towns  are  neither  numerous  nor  large:  yet 
they  contain  much  that  is  interesting  both  in  an  architectural  and 
historical  point  of  yiew.  The  ancient  University-towns  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  a  world-wide  fame  both  for  their  buildings  and 
their  associations :  the  first  is  also  an  episcopal  see.  Ely  has  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  and  is  historically  famous.  Northampton  stands 
first  in  population,  chiefly  owing  to  its  shoe-manufacture.  Peter- 
borough is  a  cathedral-town.  Eton  and  Harrow  are  the  seats  of 
famous  public  schools.    Wisbeaoh  on  the  Nen  is  a  small  port. 

Noieworihy  Objects, — Hampton  Court  Palace,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  12  m.  S.W.  of  London,  commenced  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
E.  and  S.  fronts  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  the  gardens  laid  out 
by  William  HI. :  picture-gallery  there.  St.  Alban'i  Abbey  Church,  of 
great  size,  and  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  materials  extracted 
from  the  Roman  ruins.  Eton  College  and  Chapel,  erected  by  Henry 
VI.  Ozfbrd,  the  Cathedral,  originally  the  Church  of  St.  Frideswide, 
attached  to  Christchurch  College  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1526  ;  the  fine 
Colleges  of  Christchurch,  Magdalen,  Merton,  University,  Brasenose, 
Balliol,  Exeter,  New,  and  St.  John's;  St.  Mary's  (the  University) 
Church ;  the  Bodleian  Library  founded  in  1597  ;  the  Martyr's  Memorial 
(1841)  ;  Radcliffe  Library  (1747),  and  many  other  buildings.  North- 
ampton, the  round  church  of  St.  Sepulchre.  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
a  massive  building,  dating  from  1117,  in  the  Norman  and  Early  English 
styles.  Cambridge,  King's  College,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441,  with 
its  unique  Chapel ;  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (1847),  in  the  Corinthian 
style ;  the  University  Library;  Trinity,  St.  John's,  Jesus  Colleges;  the 
round  ohurch  of  St.  Sepulchre,  &c. 

Historical  Associations, — St.  Alban'i,  the  scene  of  two  severe  battles  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Rosea,  in  1455,  when  the  town  was  stormed  by  the 
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Yorkists,  and  in  1461 :  in  Boadicea's  revolt  the  Bomans  residing  here 
were  massacred.  Hatfleld  House,  the  residence  of  Edward  VI.  and  of 
Elizabeth  before  their  accessions.  Brill,  10  m.  W.  of  Aylesbury,  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  Edwai*d  the  Confessor,  Henry  II.,  and  Henry  III. 
Oxford,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer,  Bidley,  and  Latimer ; 
the  headquarters  of  Charles  I.;  parliaments  held  there  in  1665  and  1681. 
ChalgroYO  Field,  near  Watlington,  where  the  patriot  Hampden  was 
killed  in  1643.  Northampton,  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  1460,  in  which  Henry  VI.  was  captured  :  the  town  itself  besieged 
and  taken  in  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.  Fotheringay,  near  Peter- 
borough, the  place  where  Hichard  III.  was  bom,  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  imprisoned  and  executed  in  1587.  Naseby,  12  m.  N.W. 
from  Northampton,  where  Charles  I.  was  defeated  by  the  Parliamen- 
taiians,  June  14th,  1645.  Kimbolton  Castle  in  Huntingdonshire, 
the  residence  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  after  her  divorce  from  Henry 
VIII.  Ely,  formerly  surrounded  by  morasses,  and  hence  a  secure 
asylum  in  troublous  times :  it  was  held  by  Hereward  against  William 
the  Conqueror,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  against  Stephen^  by  the  barons  in 
Henry  Ill.'s  reign,  and  by  Cromwell  in  1645* 

VI.  West-Midland  Counties. 

22.  Gloucestershire.— Bnstol,  154,093.    Cheltenham,  39,693.    Glouces- 

ter, 16,512.  Stroud,  9090.  Cirencester,  6336.  Tewkesbury, 
5876.     Dursley,  2477.     Tetbury,  2285. 

23.  fiere/oreZs^tre.— Hereford,  15,585.    Leominster,  5658.    Ross,  3715. 

Ledbury,  3263.      Bromyard,  2995. 

24.  Shropshire  (/S^oZop).— Shrewsbury,  22,163.  Wenlock,  19,699.    Made- 

ley,  9469.  Dawley,  6365.  Bridgenorth,  6240.  Wellington, 
5576.  Oswestry,  5414.  Ludlow,  5178.  Whitchurch,  3704. 
Market  Drayton,  3661.  Ironbridge,  3,095.  Newport,  2886. 
Shiflfnal,  2046. 

25.  TFbrce«<er«^*«Ve.— Dudley,  44,951.    Worcester,  31,227,    Kiddermin- 

ster, 15,399.  Stourport,  9659.  Stourbridge,  8166.  Redditch, 
5571.  Bromsgrove,  6262.  Evesham,  4,680.  Great  Malvern, 
4484.    Droitwich,  3124.     Halesowen,  2911.    Bewdley,  2905. 

26.  TFanoic&gWre.— Birmingham,  296,076.      Coventry,  40,936.     Lea- 

mington, 17,958.  Warwick,  10,570.  Rugby,  7818.  Nuneaton, 
4645.  Bedworth,  3968.  Stratford-on- Avon,  3672.  Kenilworth, 
3013. 

27.  Staffordshire, — Stoke-on-Trent,^  101,207.    Wolverhampton,  60,860. 

Walsall,  37,760.  Bilston,  24,364.  West  Bromwich,  17,024. 
Wednesbury,  15,298.  Burton-on-Trent,  13,671.  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  12,938.  Staffbrd,  12,532.  Leek.  10,045.  Lich- 
field, 16,893.  Stone,  4509'.  Rugeley,  4362.  Tamworth,  4326. 
Uttozeter,  3645.    Cheadle,  3191. 

§  6.  West-Midland  Counties. — Of  these  counties  Herefordshire 
alone  is  exclusively  agricultural:  Gloucestershire  combines  with 
agriculture,  which  is  its  chief  characteristic,  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
about  Stroud,  and  of  iron  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.    Worcestershire 

^  The  population  given  is  that  of  the  Parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  Hanley 
14,678),  Burslem  (lt,82l),  Shelton  ri8,331),  TunstaU  (11,207),  Ixmgton  (16,690>  and 
other  places. 
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just  enters  the  "  Black  Country  **  at  Dudley,  and  thus  has  a  share 
in  the  coal  and  iron  business :  but  the  products  more  particularly  its 
own  are  the  needles  of  Redditch,  the  porcelain  of  Worcester,  the 
carpets  of  Kidderminster,  and  the  salt  of  Droitwich.  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire  are  mining  and  manufacturing  counties,  the  former 
possessing  the  coalfields  of  Coalbrookdale,  Bewdley,  and  the  Clee 
Hills,  with  iron-works  at  the  first  of  these  places ;  and  Staffordshire 
being  the  seat  of  three  most  important  manufactures,  viz.  pottery  in 
the  district  about  Stoke-upon-Trent,  iron  in  the  two  districts  about 
the  Potteries  and  Dudley  coalfields,  and  hardware  in  the  towns  on 
and  adjacent  to  the  latter.  That  part  of  Warwickshire  which 
borders  on  Staffordshire  participates  largely  in  the  hardware  busi- 


ST.  ilniilxi(lMUii. 

ness,  and  contains  the  metropolis  of  that  branch  of  trade,  Birm- 
ingham: Coventry  in  the  same  county  is  the  seat  of  two  inde- 
pendent manufactulies,  watches  and  ribbons :  the  rest  of  the  county 
is  agricultural.  The  two  most  important  .towns  in  these  counties 
are  Briitol  and  Birminghain— the  former  still  ranking  as  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales,  though 
it  has  not  retained  the  high  position  it  once  held  among  the  ports 
of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  Birmingham  being  the  seat  of  extensive 
manufactures  of  guns  and  hardware,  and  the  chief  mart  for  the 
transaction  of  business  of  that  description.  Bristol  is  also  an  episcopal 
see,  as  are  GlouoMter,  WoroMter,  Hereford,  and  Idohlield.    Oheltenbam 

HOD.  GEO.  o 
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and  Leamington  are  watering  places  and  residential  towns,  Chelten- 
ham being  much  resorted  to  for  educational  purposes.  Among  the 
manufacturing  towns  we  may  specify  Dndley,  WolTorliampton,  Wal- 
sall, West  Bromwioh,  Bilston,  and  Wednesbnry  as  the  chief  places  in 
what  is  locally  termed  the  "  Black  Country  "  t.  e,  the  Staffordshire, 
coal  and  iron  district ;  Stoke-on-Trent,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  pottery 
district ;  and  Bnrton-en'^ent,  as  the  seat  of  a  gigantic  business  in 
brewing.  The  manufactures  of  Xidderminstor,  Ooventry,  and  Wor- 
cester have  been  already  specified.  The  ancient  town  of  Shrewsbury 
is  still  a  place  of  large  local  trade  and  has  manufactures  of  thread, 
yam,  &c.  Bngby  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  public  schools,  and 
an  important  railway  junction ;  it  is  situated,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  centre  of  England. 

Notev!(yrthy  ObjeeU. — Bristol,  St.  Mary  Bedcliff  Church,  erected 
between  1200  and  1400,  one  of  the  finest  i>ariBh-churche8  in  England. 
The  Cathedral,  in  an  imperfect  state,  with  a  fine  N'orman  gateway. 
Clifton  SuBpension-Bridge,  crossing  the  Avon  between  Gloucestershire 
and  Somersetshire  at  an  elevation  of  280  ft.,  completed  in  1 864.  Bcprkeley 
Castle,  near  Dursley,  one  of  the  few  medi»yal  castles  still  occupied  as 
a  dwelling-house :  the  place  where  Edward  II.  was  murdered  in  1327. 
Gloocester  Cathedral,  noted  for  the  great  diversity  of  architecture  exhi- 
bited in  it,  in  consequence  of  its  erection  extending  from  the  11th  to 
the  15th  centuries:  fine  embattled  tower.  Herefinrd  Cathedral,  dating 
fh>m  1079,  chiefly  in  the  Korman  style.  Worcester  Cathedral, 
dating  from  1084 ,  the  burial-place  of  King  John.  Warwick  Castle, 
another  mediaeval  castle  still  tenanted:  it  stands  on  a  rock  over- 
hanging the  Avon.  Coventry,  St.  Michael's  Church,  with  an  elegant 
spire^  303  ft.  high ;  St.  Mary's  Hall,  now  used  as  a  council-chamber,  a 
fine  specimen  of.  the  architecture  of  the  15th  century.  Lichfield  Ca- 
thedral, conspicuous  for  its  three  spires.  Lndlow  Castle,  one  of  the 
finest  ruins  in  England,  a  royal  residence  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Henry  VII.,  and  afterwards  the  abode  of  the  '*  President  of  the 
Marches"  until  William  III.'s  reign:  Milton's  *Comus'  first  performed 
there.  Ruins  of  Xenilwortb  Castle,  near  Warwick,  the  stronghold 
of  Simon  de  Montfort :  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  entertained  her  there  with  great  magnificence. 

Historical  Associations. — Tewkesbury,  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  (May  14,  1471),  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated.  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Leominster,  the  scene  of  another 
battle  in  the  same  war  (1461 ),  in  which  Owen  Tudor  was  taken  prisoher. 
Bhrewslniry,  the  seat  of  Parliaments  in  1283  and  1397-8,  in  the  latter 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Hereford  impeached  the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  the 
town  captured  by  the  Welsh  in  1215,  and  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in 
1 264 :  scene  of  a  battle  in  1403,  in  which  the  Percies  were  defeated  by 
Henry  IV.  Woreester,  a  battle  in  1651,  in  which  Charles  II.  was  de- 
feated. Evesham,  a  battle  in  1265,  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort  was 
defeated  by  Prince  Edward,  and  perished  with  his  son.  8tratferd-on- 
Avon,  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  Shakspeare.  Edge-Hill,  on  the 
S.  border  of  Warwickshire,  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  in  the  Civil 
War  of  Charles  I.  (1642).  lichfield,  the  Cathedral  Close,  the  scene  of 
hostilities  in  1643,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and 
retaken  by  Prince  Rupert. 
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VII.   NOBTH-MlDLAVD  COUNTIES. 

28.  X0tOMfor8&i>«.--Laioeft«r,  68.036 ;    Loughborough,  10,830.    Hinck- 

ley, 6344.  Helton  Mowbray,  4047.  Ashby-de-la-Zouoh,  3772. 
Bosworth,  2376.    Market  Harborough,  2302. 

29.  Ruiland$Mre,—(kJdiBm,  2948.    Uppingbiun,  2176. 

30.  Lttioo^nMtre.— liaoolnt  20,999.    Boston,  14,712.     Qrimaby,  11,067. 

Louth,  10,560.  Stamford,  8047.  Spalding,  7032.  Qaina- 
borough,  6320.  Grantham,  4954.  Hornoastle,  4846.  Barton- 
upon-Humber,  3707.  Sleaford,  3745.  Brigg,  3138.  Bourn, 
3066.  Alford,  2658.  Market  Kasen,  2468.  Crowland,  2413. 
Crowle,  2304. 

St.  NoUinghanufUre  (Abe^).— VottiBgham,  74.693.  Newark,  11,515. 
Mansfield,  8346.  Worksop,  7112.  Southwell,  3095.  East  Ret- 
ford, 2982. 

32.  Derbyskire.-'TiKbft  43.091.  GloBsop,  19,126.  Chesterfield,  9836. 
Belper,  9509.  Matlock,  4252.  Alfreton,  4090.  Clay  Gross, 
3501.  Ilkeston,  3330.  Bakewell,  2704.  Wirksworth,  2592, 
Melbourne,  2194.    Buxton,  1877. 

§  7.  NoBTH-MiDLAND  COUNTIES — ^In  regard  to  products  and  in- 
dustrial occupations  these  counties  differ  widely.  Lincolnshire  is 
purely  agricultural,  possessing  rich  pasture-lands  adapted  to  breeding 
and  grazing,  and  deep  alluvial  soils  enriched  by  the  process  of  "  warp- 
ing" or  flooding,  from  which  heavy  crops  of  wheat  are  obtained. 
Rutland  and  Leicester  are  grazing  counties :  the  renowned  Stilton 
cheese  is  produced  in  the  district  where  they  meet,  and  the  large 
long-woolled  sheep  of  Leicester  are  well  known :  in  the  latter  county 
a  large  manufacture  of  hosiery  is  carried  on.  Derby  is  a  mineral  and 
•  manufacturing  county  with  a  coalfield  and  iron-ore  on  its  E.  side 
giving  rise  to  an  increasing  manufacture  of  iron  about  Chesterfield, 
and  with  special  manufactures  of  silk  at  Derby,  and  cotton  at 
Glossop  in  the  extreme  N.  Nottinghamshire  is  chiefly  known  for  its 
manufactures  of  laee  and  hosiery.  The  towns  of  the  North-Midland 
Counties  do*  not  call  for  much  notice.  Vottingham,  Loioester,  and 
Derby  axe  large  and  thriving  places,  the  two  first  depending  chiefly 
on  the  staple  manufactures  of  their  counties,  and  the  last  having 
silk-mills  and  iron-foundries.  The  other  manufacturing  towns  are 
Longhborovgli  (hosiery),  Belpsr  (cotton),  and  Xanifleld  (lace).  Un- 
eoln  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  has  a  large  local  trade.  Grimsby  and 
Boston  are  llie  chief  ports  in  Lincolnshire,  and  carry  on  commerce 
with  the  North  of  Europe:  Grimsby  owes  its  importance  to  the 
docks  commenced  in  1849  in  connexion  with  the  railway  to  Man- 
chester: Boston  is  situated  on  the  Witham,  and  is  accessible  to 
vessels  of  300  tons.  Xatloek  and  Buxton  have  mineral  springs,  those 
at  the  latter  place  being  particularly  efficacious  for  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. Melton  Mowbray  is  the  headquarters  of  the  hunting  commu- 
nity, and  Wirksworth  is  looked  upon  as  the  mining  capital  of  Derby- 
shire. 
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Noteworthy  OhJeeU. — These  counties  possess  an  unusual  number  of 
fine  residences,  such  as  Belvoir  (Duke  of  Rutland's),  in  Leicester- 
shire; Chatsworth  (Duke  of  Devonshire's),  in  Derbyshire;  Cluml)er 
(Duke  of  Newcastle's),  Welbeck  Abbey  (Duke  of  Portland's),  New- 
stead  Abbey,  and  others,  in  NottingbamsMre.  Linooln  Cathedral,  well 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  conspicuous  for  its  three  towers.  Boston, 
St.  Botolph's  Church,  with  a  fine  lantern-tower  300  ft.  high,  and  visible 
40  m.  out  at  sea.  Southwell  Collegiate  Church,  a  fine  building,  the 
successor  of  one  founded  by  the  missionary  Paulinus.  BoUoTer  Castle, 
near  Chesterfield,  a  restoration  (in  about  1600)  of  an  old  Norman 
edifice  on  the  same  site,  in  which  Charles  I.  was  more  than  once 
entertained,  and  which  was  captured  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1644. 
Haddon  Hall,  near  Bakewell,  a  medisBval  residence  left  in  its  original 
state,  but  unoccupied. 

Historical  AssociaUons.—'Lbioestdr,  nei^ly  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Henry  IL ;  the  Castle  fi*equently  visited  by  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster ;  the  town  captured  by  Charles  I.  in  1645.  Lutterworth,  the 
residence  of  the  reformer  Wycliffe,  who  died  there  in  1 384.  Bosworth, 
13  m.  W.  from  Leicester,  the  scene  of  the  battle  which  terminated  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  (22  Aug.  1485).  Ashby^e  la-Zoach,  so  called  from 
its  having  been  the  property  of  the  Zouches,  its  Castle  taken  by  Charles  I. 
in  1646.  Hornfldd,  in  Rutland,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  **  Lose-coat- 
field,"  in  1468,  when  the  Lincolnshire  insurgents  were  routed.  lincoln, 
besieged  by  Stephen  in  1141  ^  scene  of  a  battle  in  1218  between  the 
Royalists  and  the  Dauphin  of  France ;  the  town  captured  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians in  1644.  Oranthanii  where  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  edu- 
cated, having  been  bom  at  Woolsthorpe  in  the  neighbourhood.  Not- 
tingham (old)  Oastle,  built  by  William  L,  where  Roger  Mortimer  was 
seized  in  1330,  and  Charles  I.  erected  his  standard  in  1642.  Newark, 
where  John  died  in  1216  ;  besieged  twice  by  the  Parliamentarians  in 
1644  without  success :  it  yielded  when  Charles  I.  gave  himself  up. 

Vin.  North- Westebn  Counties. 

33.  C7jc«fttf».— Stockport,  64,681.    Birkenhead,  51,649.    Macclesfield, 

36,101.  Chester,  31, no.  Stalybridge,  partly  in  Lancashire, 
24,921.  Hyde,  13,722.  Congleton,  12,344.  Runcorn,  10,434. 
Crewe,  8159.  Altrincham,  6628.  Nantwich,  6225.  BolUngton, 
3845.  Knutsford,  3575.  Sandbach,  3252.  Middle wich,  3146. 
New  Brighton,  3146. 

34,  Lancashire,    Manchester  with  Salford,  460,428.  Liverpool,  443,938. 

Oldham,  94,344.  Preston,  82,985.  Bolton,  70,395.  Blackburn, 
63,126.  Rochdale,  38,184.  Wigan,  37,668.  Bury,  37,563. 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  34,886.  Burnley,  28,700.  Warrington, 
26,947.  Stalybridge  (see  above).  St.  Helen's  18,396.  laa- 
easter,  16,005.  Chorley,  15,013.  Over-Darwen,  14,327.  Ac- 
crington,  13,872.  Heywood,  12,824.  Todmorden,  11,797. 
Bacup,  10,935.  Leigh,  10,621.  Middleton,  9876.  Famworth, 
8720.  Hindley,  8477.  Clitheroe,  7000.  Haslingden,  6929. 
Ulverstone,  6630.  Ormskirk,  6426.  Colne,  6315.  Prescott, 
6066.  Droylsden,  5980.  Kewton-in-Mackerfield,  5909.  Padi- 
ham,  5675.  Widnes,  4803.  Tyldesley,  3950.  Fleetwood, 
3834.  Blackpool,  3506.  Kirkham,  3380.  Much  Wolton, 
3296.  Great  Harwood,  3294.  Church,  8000.  Dalton,  2812. 
Lytham,  2556.    Barrow-in-Furness  (estimated)  20,000. 
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§  8.  Nobth-Western  Counties.  —  Cheshire  is  famous  as  an 
agricultural  county :  both  its  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  paK- 
tures,  and  it  stands  high  in  respect  to  its  dairy  produce.  In  Lan- 
cashire the  agricultural  interest  holds  a  subordinate  place :  the  soil 
is  productive  in  the  coast  region,  but  the  high  grounds  are  covered 
with  moors  or  peat  mosses :  oats  form  the  principal  cereal  in  this 
county.  Manufactures  and  commerce  are  prosecuted  in  both 
counties,  but  more  especially  in  Lancashire.  Cheshire  possesses  the 
rising  port  of  Birkenhead,  where  shipbuilding  forms  so  important 
a  business,  while  in  the  towns  in  the  N.E.  there  are  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  silk.  Lancashire  is  pre-eminently  the  manu- 
facturing county  of  England :  though  cotton  is  the  staple  product, 
there  is  hardly  a  textile  fabric  of  any  kind  which  does  not  issue  from 
its  looms ;  while  foundries  and  other  accessory  branches  of  trade  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  as  also  do  the  collieries 
about  Wigan.  The  hematite  iron-ore  of  Fumess  is  both  exported 
and  converted  into  iron  at  Harrow.  Many  of  the  towns  in  theso 
counties  have  a  notoriety  second  only  to  that  of  London.  This  may 
be  said  more  especially  of  Liverpool,  the  great  commercial  emporium 
of  the  North,  and  of  Kanehester,  the  manufaoturing  metropolis  and 
an  episcopal  see.  Birkanhead  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Liver- 
pool,  though  the  breadth  of  the  intervening  river  is  such  as  to  wholly 
break  the  continuity  of  the  towns.  Of  the  other  towns,  Freiton, 
Boltoa,  Blaokbnm,  Aahton-iuider-Lyiis,  and  CQiorlaj  in  Lancashire, 
are  seats  of  cotton  manufacture  almost  exclusively ;  Xaoeleifleld  and 
Coagleton,  of  silk;  Stookport,  Wi^an,  and  Burnley,  of  collieries,  as 
well  as  of  cotton  manufacture ;  Buxy  and  Bochdala,  of  cotton  and 
woollen ;  Oldham,  of  cotton  and  machinery.  Chester  is  an  interest- 
ing old  town  and  an  episcopal  see.  Bforthwioh  has  brine  springs, 
whence  salt  is  obtained.  Warrington,  St  Helens,  and  Lanoaater  have 
sundry  manufactures.  The  latter  town,  together  with  Freiton  and 
neetwood,  are  seaports  of  limited  capacity.  Lytham,  Blaokpool,  Bfew 
Brighton,  and  Fleetwood,  are  watering-places,  much  frequented  by 
the  residents  of  the  cotton  district. 

'  Noteworthy  Objecte,  d^c— Liverpool ;  its  Docks,  the  first  formed  in 
1709,  and  now  extending  for  5  m.  along  the  river,  with  an  area  of  above 
245  acres :  St.  Qeorge's  Hall,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  with  a  central 
hall  161  ft.  long:  the  Custom  House,  conspicuous  from  its  dome:  the 
Collegiate  Institution:  the  Town-hall,  &c.  Birkenhead  Docks,  now 
belonging  to  the  Liverpool  corporation,  and  thus  foi*ming  part  of  the 
port  of  Liveroool.  Manchester ;  Royal  Exchange,  a  fine  and  spacious 
edifice :  the  Collegiate  Church  or  Cathedral,  in  the  perpendicular  style : 
the  Town-hall :  and  the  Free-trade  Hall.  Chester  Cathedral,  built  of 
soft  red  sandstone,  and  consequently  much  worn,  rather  venerable  than 
handsome :  the  "  rows "  or  covered  and  elevated  ways  in  the  streets,  a 
feature  peculiar  to  this  town.  Stockport,  fine  viaduct  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  railway,  spanning  the  valley  in  which  the  town  is 
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situated.  Laaeatter  Castle,  a  well  situated  and  imposing  building, 
partly  ancient,  partly  modem,  used  as  a  jail.  FnnLen  Abbey,  near 
Dalton,  a  magnificent  ruin,  dating  from  11*27. 

Historical  28Soc»a<ion«.— ITantwlch,  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the 
Royalists  in  1644.  Tarporley,  10  m.  S.E.  Irom  Chester,  scene  of  an 
engagement  in  1644;  Rowton,  near  Chester,  of  another  in  1645,  in 
which  the  Royalists  were  defeated;  Winnington  Bridge,  near  North- 
wich,  of  a  third  in  which  the  Parliamentarians  were  defeated,  in  1659  ; 
Kancheater,  besieged  by  the  Royalists  unsuccessfully  in  1642.  Preston, 
partly  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1322,  besieged  by  Fairfax  in  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  oc<hipied  by  the  Jacobites  in  1715  ;  the  birth- 
place of  Arkwright.  Belton,  captured  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Earl 
of  Derby  in  1644  ;  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  "  mule,"  bom  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Bury,  the  birthplace  of  Kay,  inventor  of  the  "fly- 
shuttle." 

IX.  Yorkshire. 

The  Ainsty  of  York.— York,  40,433. 

West  Biding.—Le^B,  207,165.  Shefaeld,  185,172.  Bradford,  106,218. 
HaUfax,  37,014.  Huddersfield,  34,877.  Wakefield,  23,150.  Sad- 
dleworth,  18,631.  Dewsbury,  18,148.  Barasley,  17,890.  Don- 
caster,  16,406.  Keighley,  15,005.  Pontefract,  11,736.  Heck- 
mondwike,  8680.  Rotherham,  7598.  Batley,  7206.  Ooole, 
5850.  Knaresborough,  5402.  Sowerby  Bridge,  5382.  Bingley, 
5328.  Harrogate,  4737.  Cleckheaton,  4721.  Skipton,  4533. 
Ottley,  4452.  Teadon,  4109.  Castleford,  3876.  Elland,  3643. 
Thome,  2591.  Holmfirth,  2466.  Tadcaster,  2327.  Gmseley, 
2226.     Ripon,  15,165.     Selby,  5271. 

.ea»«i?ttftngr.— Hull,  97,661.  Beverley,  9664.  Bridlington,  5776.  Great 
Driffield,  4244.  Pocklington,  2671.  Howdon,  2376.  Weighton, 
2178. 

AbrfAjRiAw^.—Middlesborough,  18,992.  Scarborough,  18,377.  Whitby, 
12,051.  Malton,  8072.  Thirsk,  5350.  Northallerton,  4756. 
Richmond,  4290.     Guisborough,  3794.    Pickering,  2640. 

§  9.  YoRKSHiRB. — ^Yorkshire  is  important  both  as  an  agricultural 
and  a  manufacturing  county.  The  North  and  East  Ridings  have 
more  especially  the  former  character ;  some  parts  of  them  yield  good 
cereal  crops,  particularly  Ryedale  in  the  Eastern  Moors,  Cleveland 
N.  of  the  Moors,  Hbldemess,  and  the  warp-lands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Humber.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil,  however,  is  imder  pas- 
ture, atid  Yorkshire  has  long  been  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses,  tho 
Wolds  and  Moors  offering  great  opportunities  both  for  breeding  and 
training.  The  West  Riding  is  mainly  adapted  to  grazing,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  area  being  mere  mountain-tops.  The  S.W.  of  this 
Riding  is  the  great  seat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures, 
and  the  S.,  of  iron,  cutlery,  and  hardware.  About  Barnsley  there 
are  numerous  oollierles,  and  ironworks  are  located  about  the  coal- 
field in  this  part  of  the  county.  Flax  is  also  largely  worked  in  the 
same  district  A  large  iron  manufacture  has  sprung  up  about 
Middlesborough,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  East  Riding,  and  alum- 
works  occur  about  Whitby.    The  manufacture  of  jet  ornaments  is 
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no  inconsiderable  resouroe  in  the  sea-ooast  towns  of  Whitby  and 
Scarboroagh,  while  fishing  for  cod  and  lobster  furnish  occupation  to 
these  and  other  coast  towns.  The  towns  are  very  unequally  dispersed 
over  the  three  Ridings.  The  North  Riding  possesses  not  a  single 
town  with  a  population  over  20,000,  and  but  three  with  one  over 
*  10,000.  The  East  Riding  has  only  one  first-class  town.  The 
West  Riding,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  cluster  of  bustling  and 
populous  towns  in  the  western  and  southern  districts.  Of  these, 
Leeds  stands  first  in  importance  with  its  extensive  manufactures  of 
woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stufis,  machinery  and  tools,  leather  and 
glass.  BhdW^lA  stands  next  in  point  of  population,  and  holds  the 
first  place  in  steel  and  metal  working.  The  other  great  towns, 
though  all  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade,  have  each  its  special  de- 
partment, Bradford  being  pre-eminently  devoted  to  worsted  spinning, 
Hali&z  to  fine  textures,  Huddenfield  to  narrow  cloths  and  fancy 
goods,  Saddlewortli  to  kerseymeres  and  broadcloths,  and  Dttwsbnrj 
to  blankets,  shoddy,  &c.  Bamsley  has  various  manuflBctures,  of 
which  linen  is  the  chief.  Keighley  has  both  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactories.  Wakefield  is  more  famous  as  a  mart  of  agricultural 
produce  (com  and  wool)  than  as  a  manufacturing  town:  yam  is 
still,  however,  produced  there.  Donoaster  is  a  purely  agricultural 
town,  but  derives  its  chief  notoriety  from  its  horse-races.  Torki 
the  county-town,  and  Blpon  are  episcopal  sees,  and  the  former  has 
a  large  general  trade,  and  a  few  minor  manufactures.  Hull,  or,  as  it 
is  more  fully  named,  Kingston-on-Hnll,  ranks  among  the  chief  com- 
mercial ports  of  Great  Britain,  being  the  outlet  for  the  large  trade 
of  York^iire,  and  being  also  conveniently  situated  for  communica- 
tion with  the  North  of  Europe.  The  other  ports  on  the  coast  are 
Bridlington,  Scarborough,  and  Whitby,  but  these  are  better  known  as 
watering-places,  Scarborough  having  a  special  fame  in  this  respect' 

Noteioorthy  Objects. — York  Minster,  a  noble  pile  of  buildings  erected 
between  1227  and  1470 ;  it  suffered  severely  from  fire  in  the  years  1829 
and  1840 ;  it  possesses  the  largest  bell  in  the  kingdom.  Leeds,  Hull,  and 
Bradford  Town-halls,  modem  erections  of  a  handsome  character.  Saltaire, 
near  Bradford,  the  largest  factory  in  the  world,  covering  about  12  acres, 
erected  by  Titus  Salt.  Bipon  Cathedral,  formerly  a  Collegiate  Church, 
dating  from  1331,  a  remarkably  well-proportioned  edifice,  but  not  rank* 
ing  with  the  other  cathedrals  in  point  of  size.  Beverley  Minster,  dating 
from  the  13th  century,  with  a  fine  porch,  west  window,  and  other  points 
of  architectural  beauty.  Bichmond  Castle,  founded  by  Alan  Rufus  in 
1071 :  the  keep  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Conisborongh 
Castle,  near  Doncaster,  a  singular  building  of  great  antiquity  and 
wonderful  strength,  with  circular  rooms  in  its  walls.  Pontefract  Castle, 
massive  remains.  Bolton  Priory,  on  the  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  founded  in 
1151,  the  church  still  in  use.  Xirkstall  Abbey,  near  Leeds,  founded 
in  1 153,  an  extensive  and  most  picturesque  ruin.  Xnaresborongh  Castle, 
occupying  a  commanding  position  overhanging  the  Nidd :  the  remains  of 
the  buildmg  are  not  great.    Fountains  Abbey  near  Ripon,  the  most  per- 
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feet  remains  of  a  medieeval  moniuBtery  in  the  whole  country :  the  church 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  Bievavlx  Abbey,  2  m.  from  Helmsley, 
founded  in  1 131,  a  picturesque  ruin. 

Historical  Associaf^iom. — Yoxky  Severus  died  here  in  211,  and  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  in  :i06 :  Ddward  III.  married  Philippa^  and  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  was  beheaded  here  in  1572.  Watrafiol^,  a  severe 
battle  between  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the  Duke  of  York  (31  Dec. 
1460),  in  which  tha  latter  was  slain.  Pontefiract  Castle,  where  Kichard 
II.'s  death  took  (*lace  in  1399,  and  where  £arl  Rivers  and  others  were 
murdered  in  1483.  TowtOR  near  Tadcaster,  a  fierce  battle  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  (29  March,  1461),  in  which  Henry  VI/s  army  was  defeated. 
Uarstoii  Mopr,  a  little  W.  of  York,  where  the  Parliamentarians  defeated 
the  Royaliiits  under  Prince  Rupert  (2  July,  1644).  Xnaretborongli  C-astle, 
where  the  murderers  of  k-Becket  took  refuge,  Richard  II.  was  impri- 
soned, and  the  Royalists  were  besieged  after  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  Northallerton,  where  the  "battle  of  the  Standard*'  was  fought 
in  1138,  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  York  defeated  David  I.  of  Scotland. 
Helnuley  Castle,  captured  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1644,  Scarho- 
rongb  Ca3tle,  whei'e  George  Fox  was  imprisoned, 

X.  NOBTHEBN  CJOUNTJES. 

86.  l>urAafi|.-^Sunderland,  78,211.  Bouth  Shields,  35,239.  Gktes- 
head,  33,857.  Darlington,  16,781.  Durham,  14,088.  Stockton, 
13,357.  Hartlepool,  12,245.  Bishop  Auckland,  6480.  Seaham, 
6137.  Barnard  Castle,  4178.  Houghton-Ie-Spring,  3824. 
Chester-le-Street,  2559. 

37.  Northumberland. — Vtwvsastla,  109,108.  Tynemonth,  with  North 
Shields,  34,021.  Berwick,  13,265.  Alnwick,  5670.  Hexham, 
4655.     Morpeth,  4521. 

«8.  Oawftcrtond.— Carlisle,  29,417.  Whitehaven,  18,842,  Penrith, 
7189.  Cockermouth,  7057.  Workington,  6467.  Maryport, 
0037.  Wigton,  4011.  Longtown,  2717.  Keswick,  2610,  Egro- 
mont,  2511.    Brampton,  2379. 

39.  Westmorehfid.-^Kend^l,  12,029.    Appleby,  1569. 

§  10.  NoBTHERN  Counties. — ^Durham  and  Northumberland  are 
essentially  mining  and  manufacturing  counties.  The  sea-borne  ooaP 
is  shipped  for  London  and  the  E.  and  S.  coasts  of  England  from  the 
ports  of  these  two  counties.  There  are  large  iron-works  also  about 
the  Tees  and  the  Tyne,  aud  the  banks  of  the  latter  river  below  New- 
castle are  a  busy  scene  of  chemical,  glass,  and  sundry  manufactures, 
besides  shipbuilding.  Cumberland  also  possesses  a  coalfield,  with 
deposits  of  iron  ore  and  other  minerals.  Farming  is  carried  on 
successfully  in  the  valleys  and  maritime  plains  of  these  counties: 
the  highlands  are  adapted  for  sheepfeeding  alone :  the  Durham  breed 
<rf  cows,  and  the  sheep  of  the  Cheviot  hills  are  well  known.  The 
large  towns  on  the  N.E.  coast  owe  their  pi-osperity  to  the  extent  of 
the  coalfield  and  its  proximity  to  the  sea.  Most  of  them  are  ports 
employed  in  shipping  coal,  and  some  add  manufactures  or  ship- 
building to  the  export  trade.  The  Tyne  ports,  Neweastle,  Tynemonth 
or  Horth  Shields,  and  Sonth  Shidlda,  combine  a  vast  commerce  in 
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shipping  ooftl  with  Tarions  manufactui-es.  Sunderlaad  carries  on 
shipbuilding  and  holds  the  second  place  as  a  coalshipping  port. 
Hartlepool  and  Stookton  are  also  active  coal-ports,  and  Berwiok-on- 
Twsed  has  a  general  local  business  as  a  port  Durham  and  Oarlislo 
are  episcopal  sees,  and  the  former  is  also  the  seat  of  a  University. 
^  Garllde,  Penrith  and  Kendal  have  various  textile  manufactures.  At 
Whitehaven  coal  is  shipped  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Notetoorihy  ObjecU. — Durham  Cathedral,  a  stately  pile  situated  on 
the  summit  of  an  eminence  Borroanded  by  a  honeehoe  bend  of  the 
river  Wear:  it  dates  from  1093.  The  Castle,  now  occupied  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Sonderlaad  iron  Bridge,  spanning  the  Wear  with  a  single 
arch  of  236  ft.,  erected  in  1796.  Vewoastle  High-level  Bridge,  crossing 
the  Tyne  at  an  elevation  (to  the  parapet)  of  132  ft.,  with  a  double  road- 
way, for  carriages  below,  for  the  railway  above :  numerous  fine  streets 
in  the  upper  put  of  the  town :  the'  Castle,  from  which  the  town  derives 
its  name,  was  built  by  Robert,  son  of  William  I.,  and  is  still  in  good 
repair.  Alnwiek  Castle,  a  fine  mediaeval  fortress,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Northiunberland,  on  the  Alne.  Hezham  Church,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  great  Priory  here  :  the  nave  destroyed  in  Edward  I.*8  reign. 
Dennck,  the  walls  erected  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  still  existiug. 
Carlisle  Cathedral,  an  imperfect  buUding,  with  a  remarkably  fine  east 
window :  the  Castle,  still  maintained  as  a  fortress.  Ckwkarmonth  Castle, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cocker  and  Derwent,  still  partly  habit- 
able :  it  was  besieged  by  the  Royalists  in  1648. 

Hittorieal  AssoeiationB.-'Svrili^u  Cross,  3  m.  N.  from  Durham,  where 
the  Scots  were  defeated  in  1346,  and  their  king  David  taken  prisoner. 
Jarrow,  on  the  Tyne,  the  seat  of  a  Saxon  Monastery,  the  birthplace  of 
the  Venerable  Bede.  Wooler,  N.W.  from  Alnwick,  where  the  Scots 
were  defeated  in  1402  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Ottarbom,  N. 
of  Bellingham,  where  the  battle  commemorated  iu  the  ballad  of  *  Chevy 
Chase'  was  fought  in  1387  and  Earl  Douglas  was  killed.  Flodden 
Field,  8  m.  N.W.  from  Wooler,  the  scene  of  the  decisive  victory  over 
the  Scotch,  in  which  James  IV.  lost  his  life  (9th  Sept.  1513).  Berwick, 
frequently  taken  and  retaken  in  the  border  wars,  finally  acquired  by 
the  English  in  1482.  Carlisle,  Charles  Stuart  here  proclaimed  king,  and 
the  town  severely  treated  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  consequence. 
Snrgh  Marsh,  near  Carlisle,  where  Edward  I.  died  in  1307.  Appleby 
Castle,  on  a  wooded  eminence,  of  great  antiquity ;  captured  by  William 
of  Scotland  in  1173,  and  besieged  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I. 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Northumberland  are  the  following  isles : — 
Coquet,  about  1  m^  long,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name:  the  Fam  Islands,  a  group  of  17  islets  with  23  inhabitants ;  and 
Holy  Isle,  or  Idndisfiame,  insulated  only  at  high  water,  having  an  area  of 
1000  acres  and  a  population  of  935 :  there  are  some  remains  of  the  once 
celebrated  monastery. 

XI.  MONMOUTHSHIBE  AND  WaLES. 

40.  ilfoninoi<<^s^tre.~Newport,  23,249.    Tredegar,  9383.     Monmouth, 

5783.     Pontypool,  4661.    Abergavenny,  4621.    Chepstow,  3364. 
Usk,  1545. 

41.  Anglesey.— B.oljhead,  6193.      Amlwch.    3207.     Beaumaris,   2558. 

Llangefni,  1317. 
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42.  CarfiartNMwfttV«.— Bangor,  6738.    Carnarvon,  8512.    Pwllheli,  2818. 

Conway,  2523.     Llandudno,  2316.     Nevin,  1818. 

43.  Denbighshire. — ^Wrexham,  7562.     Denbigh,  6946.     Ruthin,  3372. 

Holt,  1008. 

44.  JWn^sAire.— Holywell,   5335.    Mold,   3735.      Flint,   3428.      Rhyl, 

2i)65.     St.  Asaph,  2063.     Rhuddlan,  1406. 

45.  Merionethshire.— JMgeily,  2217.    Bala,  2383. 

46.  Montgomeryshire.— WeUh:poo\,  7304.     Newtown,  5916.     Llanidloes, 

3127.    Machynlleth,  1645.    MontgomBry,  1276.    Llanfyllm,  1068. 

47.  Cardiganshire— AheryBtwith,  5641.    ftirdigan,  ^543. 

48.  Badnorshire.—TiBBtmgnf  1743.     Knighton,  1655. 

49.  Brecknockshire.— Bn&nookt  5235.    Hay,  1998.    Crickhowell,  1516. 

50.  Glamorganshire.— Kerilijr  Tydvil,  49,794.     Swansea,  41,606.    Car- 

diff, 32,954.     Neath,  6810,     Llantrissant,  1498. 

51.  Carmare^efM^re.— Llanelly,   11,446.     Carmarthen,   9913.     Llan- 

deilo,  5440.     Llandovery,  1855. 

52.  Pem&roft^tf^.—Femtaroke,  15,071.    Haverfordwest,  7010.    Mllford, 

3007.    Tenby,  2982.     St.  Davids,  2199.    Fishguard,  1593.    Nai> 
berth.  1209. 

§  11.  Wales. — Monmonthahire,  though  politically  distinguished 
from  Wales  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  (up  to  which  time  it  had 
been  regarded  as  port  of  the  '*  March  **),  is  yet  so  intimately  connected 
^ith  Wales  by  position  and  population,  that  we  have  added  it  to 
this  division.  As  large  portions  of  the  Welsh  counties  are  wild 
unenclosed  mountain-tops,  pasturage  forms  the  chief  feature  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  country:  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  ponies  are  reared 
in  great  numbers.  Of  cereals,  barley  and  oats  are  cultivated  more 
than  wheat.  Mining  is  much  followed ;  in  the  coalfields  for  coal  and 
iron,  in  Cardiganshire  and  elsewhere  for  lead,  and  in  Carnarvonshire 
and  Merionethshire  for  slate.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  South  Wales  coal  district,  and  copper  is 
brought  to  Swansea  and  Llanelly  to  be  smelted.  The  only  texture 
produced  in  Wales  is  flannel,  which  is  manufactured  in  Montgomery- 
shire. A  large  amount  of  shipping  is  employed  in  connexion  with 
the  coal,  iron,  and  copper-smelting  business.  The  towns  call  for 
little  notice.  The  most  populous  places  are  situated  on  and  about 
the  South  Wales  coalfield ;  Merthyr  Tydvil  may  be  regarded  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  iron, district;  Cardiff  and  Newport  as  its  chief 
ports,  while  Swansea  and  Llanelly  combine  coal-shipping  with  copper- 
smelting.  The  episcopal  sees  of  St.  David's,  Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph, 
are  little  else  than  villages ;  Bangor,  from  its  position  and  its  prox- 
imity to  the  slate  quarries,  is  a  larger  place.  The  most  frequented 
watering  places  are  Bhyl  and  Llandudno  on  the  N.  coast,  Aherystwith 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  Tenby  on  the  S.  coast.  Mineral  waters  of  local 
repute  exist  at  Bnilth  and  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Llandrindod 
and  Llanwrtyd ;  these  places  are  now  become  easily  accessible  by 
railway.  Pembroke  is  the  seat  of  a  naval  dockyard ;  Kilford  and 
Holyhead  are  packet-stations  for  Ireland ;  Milford  for  the  S.,  Holy- 
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head  for  the  main  route  between  London  and  Dublin.  Conway  is 
noticeable  as  being  still  surrounded  by  the  walls  erected  by  Edward  L 
Lainp<it«r  is  the  seat  of  a  College  which  confers  degrees. 

Noteujorihy  Ohjecti,  d». — The  edifices  of  Wales  belong  rather  to  the 
past  than  tbe  present.  St.  DftTid's  Cathedral  is  the  finest  eoclesiastioal 
edifice;  l,U««t*fl^  comes  next;  both  have  suffered  much  from  past 
neglect.  Brecon  Priory  Church  is  worthy  of  mention.  There  are  a 
few  fine  engineering  works,  of  which  we  may  notice — the  Menai  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  erected  by  Telford  in  order  to  faciliUte  the  lotmsit  to 
Ireland  ;  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  across  the  same  strait,  carry- 
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ing  the  Chester  and  Holyheac)  railway,  Stephenson's  greatest  achieve- 
ment ;  Conway  Tubular  Bridge,  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  Cnunlin 
Viaduct  near  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  a  light  and  elegant  iron 
structure  crossing  a  deep  valley.  These  counties  abound  in  ruined 
castles,  the  positions  of  which  are  so  striking  as  to  give  additional 
interest  to  them.  The  largest  are  Baglan,  in  Monmouthshire  ;  Ch^ 
ItoWt  overhanging  the  Wye  in  the  same  county ;  Carnarvon,  and 
Conway,  both  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  ;  Harlech,  imposingly 
situated  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea;  and  Pembroke,  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory washed  by  a  creek  of  Milford  Haven.  Of  ecclesiastical  ruins 
we  may  notice  Tintern  Abbey  on  the  Wye,  near  Chepstow. 

Historical  Associations.  —  UTonmoath,  the  birthplace  ot  Henry  V. 
Raglan  Castle,  in  Monmouthshire,  the  last  to  surrender  to  Cromwell ; 
Charles  I.  sheltered  there,  m  1645,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Beau- 
maris Castle,  erected  by  Edward  I.  in  1295 ;  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1648.  Aberffiraw,  in  Anglesey,  the  residence  of 
fche  independent  princes  of  Wales.  Carnarvon  Castle,  the  birthplace  of 
Edward  II..  the  first  "  Prince  of  Wales  ; "  erected  by  Edward  I.  in 
1283.     Denbigh  Castle,  whei-e  Edward  IV.  was  besieged,  and  Charles  I. 
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took  refuge  after  the  battle  of  Rowton  Heath.  Harlecii  Castle, 
captured  by  Ow^n  Glendower  in  1404,  by  the  LancastriauB  under 
Herbert.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  by  both  the 
Royalists  and  Parliamentarians  in  the  civil  vmc  of  Charles  I.  Mont- 
gumery  Castle,  originally  erected  by  Baldwin  in  1092,  and  no  less  than 
thrice  re-«rected  after  as  many  destructions  of  it  by  the  Welsh. 
Strata  Floricia  Abbey,  in  Cardiganshire,  a  great  seat  of  education  and 
civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages.  BnUth,  at  Cefn-y-Bydd  near  this 
town,  Llewellyp,  the  last  independent  Prince  of  Wales,  was  captured. 
St.  Fagan's,  near  Cardiff,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  in 
1647.  CarmarthQii  Castle,  the  object  pf  many  contefits  in  the  struggle 
for  Welsh  independence  ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.  Dynevor  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  old 
priQces  of  South  Wales.  Pembroke  Castle,  the  property  of  Gilbert 
Strongbow  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  ;  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VII. ; 
stood  a  long  siege  by  the  parliamentarians  in  1648.  St.  Bavid^g,  the 
seat  of  an  archbishopric  between  519  and  930. 

Islands.— The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Wales  are — Anglesey,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  incorporated  with  the  mainland  by  the  bridges 
across  the  Menai  Strait.  Holyhead,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Anglesey,  to 
which  the  same  observation  applies,  it  being  connected  with  Anglesey 
by  bridges.  Bardsey,  o^  the  point  of  Carnarvonshire,  with  an  area  of 
about  370  acres,  and  a  population  of  8],  said  to  have  been  the  asylum 
of  the  bards,  and  subsequently  of  monks  after  the  massacre  of  Baiigor, 
whence  it  is  also  called  the  "  Isle  of  Saints."  Bamsey ;  a  group  of  7, 
called  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks ;  Skomer  and  Skokham  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire ;  and  Caldy,  2^  m,  S.  from  Tenby. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

SCOTLAND. 

^  1.  Boandftriea.  alutpe,  size;  and  population.  ^  2.  Goaata  —  Inlets  —  Promontori*  »— 
Coangea  in  the  elevation  of  the  land.  ^  3.  Harlxrars.  ^  4.  MoanUina.  ^  6.  PUina. 
^  6.  Uiven.  ^  7.  Lalcee.  ^  8.  Minerala—  Mineral  springs.  ^  9.  Population— 
Manufiictores  —  Agricoltore  —  Fisheries  —  Religion  —  Education.  ^  lo.  Couniics 
and  BobdiviBiona  of  cuuntiea.  $  11.  Towns  —  Antiquities  —  Communications. 
^  12.  Edinburgh.  $  13.  Sodtrebh  Oomrrrn  —  Towns  —  Noteworthy  Oi>jecU  — 
Historical  AssodaUons.  ^  14.  Cbhtral  OooiCTiKi  —  Towns,  ^—Islands.  ^  IS. 
NoBmnur  Oodktim — Towns,  ke, — ialanda. 

§  1.  Boundaries  —  Shape  —  Size  —  Population. —  The  northern 
division  of  Great  Britain  is  named  Sootland,  and  occasionally  Vorth 
Britain.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  by  the 
North  Sea,  and  S.  by  the  Solway  Firth,  the  Cheviots,  and  the 
Lower  Tweed.  These  latter  form  the  boundary  on  the  side  of 
England:  from  Ireland  it  is  separated  by  the  North  Channel, 
which  connects  the  Irish  Sea  with  the  Atlantic.  Some  im- 
portant groups  of  islands  lie  adjacent  to,  and  are  politically  incor- 
porated with  the  mainland,  viz. :  the  Orkneys  and  the  Bhetlandi  off 
the  N.  coast,  and  the  Eebriclfl«  or  Western  Iilet  off  the  W.  coast. 
The  Orkneys  are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pentland 
TSrih;  the  Outer  Hebrides  by  the  Xinoh;  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  by 
a  series  of  inclosed  channels,  of  which  we  may  here  notice : — On  the 
side  of  Skye,  Vorth  Sound,  Loeh  Alih,  Glenelg  Bay,  and  Sleat  Sound ; 
on  the  side  of  Mull,  the  Sound  of  Mull  and  the  Firth  of  Lorn;  more  S. 
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the  Sound  of  Jura;  Kilbrennaa  Sound  between  Arran  and  Cantyre ; 
and  the  tortuous  channel  known  as  the  Kylei  of  Bnto  between  Bute 
and  the  mainland.  The  outline  of  Scotland  is  so  irregular  that  it 
cannot  be  compared  with  any  normal  figure.  The  most  n[iarked  fea- 
tures are : — (1)  the  large  easterly  protrusion  between  the  Firths  of  Tay 
and  Moray ;  (2)  the  northern  peninsula,  which  also  has  an  easterly 
protrusion ;  (3)  the  long  tongue  of  land,  known  as  the  peninsula  of 
Oantire,  which  projects  from  the  W.  coast  into  the  North  Channel ; 
and  (4)  the  peninsular  protrusion  in  the  S.W.  between  the  Solway 
Firth  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  length  of  Scotland  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  275  m. ;  the  breadth  varies,  but  nowhere' exceeds  150  m. 
along  a  parallel  of  latitude.  The  extreme  points  are : — ^N.,  Dunnet 
Head,  58°  40"  N.  lat. ;  S.,  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  54°  38'  N.  lat. ;  E., 
Buchanness,  1°  46'  W.  long. ;  and  W.,  Ardnamurchan  Point,  6°  14' 
W.  long.  The, area  of  the  mainland  is  estimated  at  26,014  sq.  m. ; 
and  of  the  islands  at  4,671  sq.  m.  The  population  (islands  included) 
amounted  in  1861  to  3,062,294. 

§  2.  Coasts. — The  west  coast  of  Scotland  is  remarkably  irregular, 
being  fretted  with  inlets  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length.  The 
east  coast  contains  fewer,  but  still  considerable  indentations.  The 
total  length  of  coast-line  is  estimated  at  2506  m.,  which  gives  the 
extraordinary  proportion  of  1  m.  of  coast  for  each  lOJ  sq.  m.  of  area. 
The  most  important  inlets  are  those  which  supply  links  of  communi- 
cation between  the  E.  and  W.  coasts,  viz. :  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
of  Clyde,  which  approximate  each  other  in  the  lowland  district ;  and 
the  more  northerly  Moray  Firth  and  Looh  Lumhe,  between  which  a 
chain  of  lakes  crosses  diagonally,  forming  the  line  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  On  the  W.  coast  Looh  Fyne  penetrates  N.  from  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  in  the  direction  of  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and  supplies,  with  the 
Crinan  Canal,  a  direct  passage  from  Glasgow  to  the  Hebrides.  We 
may  further  notice  three  considerable  inlets  on  the  E.  coast,  viz. : — 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  which  receives  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  Cro- 
marty Firth,  a  land-locked  sheet  of  water  connected  by  a  narrow 
strait  with  Moray  Firth;  and  Bomooh  Firth,  immediately  N.  of 
Cromarty  Firth.  The  most  prominent  headlands  are : — St.  AbVs 
Head,  on  the  S.E.  coast ;  Fife  Ness,  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Tay ;  Eijuiaird  Hoad,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  Aberdeenshire ;  Tarbet 
Ness,  between  Dornoch  and  Moray  Firths ;  Dnncansby  Head,  at  the 
K.E.  angle  of  Scotland ;  Dxiiuxet  Head,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  Pent- 
land  Firth ;  Cape  Wrath,  at  the  N. W.  angle ;  Bu  Sea,  on  the  W. 
coast,  in  Hoss-shire ;  Ardxiamnrohaii  Point,  in  Argyllshire,  already  no- 
ticed as  the  most  westerly  point  of  Scotland ;  the  Mnll  of  Cantire, 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  that  name ;  and  the  Moll  of  (Cal- 
loway, at  the  S.W.  angle  of  Scotland.  The  coasts  are  generally  bold 
and  rocky,  the  chief  exceptions  being  the  portions  between  St.  Abb's 
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Head  and  the  Firth  of  Tay ;  between  Burgh  Head  and  the  Ord  of 
Caithness :  along  the  A3rr8hire  coast  as  far  S.  as  Girvan ;  and  about 
the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth. 

A  more  complete  survey  of  the  coast  would  include  the  following 
inlets  and  promontories.  On  the  £.  coast: — Baohan  Keu,  in  Aber- 
deenahire,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Scotland ;  Battray  Head,  in  the 
same  county;  Burgh  Head,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  Moray  Firth ;  Beanley 
Pirth,  a  continuation  of  Moray  Firth;  the  Ord  of  Caithiieu,  Kou  Head, 
and  Sinclair  Bay.  On  the  N.  coast  :—]huinet  Bay,  W.  of  Dunm*t 
Head;  Kyle  of  Tongue,  Look  Sribol,  and  Kyle  of  Dnmefi,  three  fiords 
penetrt^ting  inland  between  the  ranges  of  Sutherlandshire.  On  the  W. 
coast: — Iioeh  Laxford;  Kyle  Ska;  the  headland  of  Bu  Btorr;  Looh 
Enard ;  the  headland  of  Ba  More ;  Loch  Broom,  an  elongated  bay  run- 
ning S.E. ;  Loch  Oreinord;  Loch  Ewe;  Loch  Torridon,  at  the  N.  ex> 
tremity  of  North  Sound;  Loch  Carron;  Loch  Dnich,  connected  with 
Loch  Alsb  ;  Lochs  Honra  and  Hevish,  in  Sleat  Sound  ;  Lochs  Eil  and 
Leven,  branches  of  Loch  Linnhe  ;  Lodi  Etive ;  Loch  Long,  a  branch  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  and  Loch  Byan^  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Scot- 
land. On  the  S.  coast :— Luce  Bay,  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea  E.  of  the 
Mull  of  Galloway ;  Borrow  Head,  bounding  Luce  Bay  on  the  E. ;  and 
Wigton  Bay,  E.  of  Burrow  Head. 

Changes  of  eUvation  in  the  land.—  That  changes  in  the  level  have 
occurred  within  the  period  of  man's  existence,  appears  from  the  disco- 
very of  boats,  anchors,  &o.,  ia  spots  far  removed  from  the  sea  and  at 
considerable  elevations  above  it.  For  instance,  the  skeletons  of  whales 
with  harpoons  have  been  found  at  Airthrey,  near  the  Forth,  22  ft. 
above  high-water  mark,  and  a  mile  from  the  river ;  and,  again,  at  Blair 
Drummond,  7  m.  further  inland :  canoes  have  been  found  neai*  Falkirk, 
on  the  site  of  Glasgow,  at  Lochar  Moss  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  in  other 
places.  These  relics  of  a  primeval  population  are  found  at  gi*eat  depths 
below  the  present  level  of  the  soil.  Again,  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
port  of  AkUerva  are  20  ft.  above  the  sea^level,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  Roman  period  the  sea  washed  the  base  of  Chapei 
BiU  where  the  Wall  of  Antonine  terminates,  though  this  is  now  25  ft. 
above  the  sea-level. 

§  3.  H^EBOURS. — Scotland  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  harbours 
as  the  number  of  itis  inlets  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  South  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  only  harbour  is  that  of  Dnnbar,  the  approach  to 
which  is  dangerous.  The  Firth  of  Forth  supplies  anchorage  in  many 
parts,  but  has  no  good  natural  harboui :  Leith  is  deficient  in  water, 
and  Oranton  is  an  artificial  port :  Bnmtisland  and  Kirkcaldy  on  the 
Fife  coast  are  accessible  at  high  water,  and  vessels  of  300  tons  reach 
Alloa.  The  Firth  of  Tay  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  500  tons  up  to 
Dundee,  and  for  vessels  of  100  tons  to  Perth;  but  the  navigation  js 
impeded  by  sandbanks  and  strong  tides ;  Dundee  harbour  itself  is  ar- 
tificial. Higher  u  p  the  cast  coast,  the  harbours  of  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
Stonehaven,  and  Peterhead,  are  dangerous  of  access  in  rough  weather, 
and  have  required  the  addition  of  piers  and  other  works  to  make 
them  serviceable.  From  Kinnaird  Head  to  Moray  Firth  there  are 
only  tidal  harbours.    In  the  Moray  Firth  ships  of  burden  can  pene- 
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trate  beyond  InTemetf  into  Loch  Beauley,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal 
is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  15  ft.  of  water.  The  Firth  of  Cro» 
marty  is  a  splendid  harbour,  but  too  secluded  to  be  of  much  use. 
The  frequented  port  of  Wiek  has  needed,  as  others  on  this  coast, 
engineering  skill  to  render  it  available.  The  Pentland.  Firth  is 
dangerous  to  navigate  in  consequence  of  the  violent  currents  in  it, 
and  the  harbour  of  Thnzso,  though  a  fair  one,  is  little  frequented. 
On  the  W.  coast  we  pass  by  the  numerous  fiords  in  the  northern 
division  as  being  too  remote  to  be  available  until  we  reach  Looh 
Liimha,  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The  Firth 
of  Clyde  has  deep  water  throughout,  and  is  accessible  for  vessels  of 
all  sizes :  its  finest  harbour  is  Tiamlaah  Bay  on  Arran,  a  land-locked 
and  spacious  sheet  of  water :  the  Clyde  itself  has  been  made  navi- 
gable for  sea-going  ships  up  to  Glasgow,  but  the  channel  is  very 
liable  to  silting :  Oreenook  serves  as  the  chief  port  of  Glasgow.  On 
the  Ayrshire  coast  the  harbours  of  ArdroMan,  Troon  and  Ayr  have  no 
great  capacity,  and  the  last  is  poor.  Looh  Byan  is  sheltered  and 
deep,  and  vessels  of  300  tons  reach  Stranraer.  The  coast  thence  to 
the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  dangerous,  and  contains  only  a  single 
harbour.  Port  Patriok,  of  small  capacity,  but  adapted  by  its  position 
for  traffic  with  Ireland.  The  S.  coast  of  Galloway  offers  harbourage 
at  the  Isle  of  Whithorn  and  Sirkoadbright  Bay. 

§  4.  Mountains. — Scotland  is  popularly  divided  into  the  "  High- 
lands" and  "Lowlands;"  the  former  embracing  all  that  lies  N.  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  the  W.  coast  to  Aberdeen  on  the 
E.  coast.  The  terms  are  not  wholly  applicable  to  the  divisions : 
there  are  some  maritime  plains  in  the  northern  or  "Highland" 
portion,  and  the  "  Lowlands  "  include  a  mountainous  r^ion  in  the 
S.,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  a  lowland.  The  Highlands  them- 
selves are  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  vale  of  Glenmore,  which 
crosses  diagonally  between  the  Moray  Firth  and  Loch  Linnhe.  Scot- 
land may  thus  be  said  to  consist  of  four  distinct  regions : — (1)  The 
Benmore  region  of  the  Highlands,  N.  of  the  Glenmore.  (2)  The 
Chrampian  region  of  the  Highlands,  between  the  Glenmore  and 
the  Strathmore.  (3)  The  Lowland  plain  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth ; 
and  (4)  The  southern  or  Ghevlot  mountainous  region  of  the  Low- 
lands. The  general  direction  of  the  Highland  ranges  is  well  exhi- 
bited in  the  parallel  lines  of  the  two  "  great  vales,"  the  Glenmore  and 
the  Strathmore,  which  cross  the  country  diagonally  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  We  proceed  to  describe  the  three  mountain  regions  above 
referred  to. 

1.  In  the  northern  division,  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  appi*oxl- 
mates  to  the  W.  coAst,  skirtine  the  heads  of  the  variouB  lochs.  The 
bulk  of  the  country  E.  of  this  is  a  rugged  tableland  traveraed  at 
iLtervals  by  lateral  chainB  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Sea.     The 
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highest  points  in  the  weetem  ridge  are : — Bmk  AAtew  (4000  ft.)f  near 
the  Sound  of  Sleat;  Ben  BMXf  (3551  ft.),  near  Looh  Broom;  and  Ban 
More  (3235  ft.),  near  the  Kyle  of  Asaynt.  Kaatward  of  the  ranse  are 
Ben  Wyvis  (3422  ft.),  near  the  Cromarty  Firth;  and  Bin  Clibrick  (3157 
ft.),  more  to  the  N. 

2.  The  Orampian  region  contains  the  following  ranges  from  N.  to 
S. :— (1)  The  Xonagh  Letgl^  range,  between  the  T&lleys  of  the  Spey  and 
the  Findhorn.  (2)  The  Cairn  Qorm  or  Hoitbam  Grampiaiii,  occupying 
the  triangular,  space  between  the  converffing  streams  of  the  Spey  and 
the  Dee,  and  culminating  in  Ben  Xaedni  (4295  ft.V  (3)  The  Central 
GrampisJis,  S.  of  the  Dee  on  the  £.  coast,  and  of  tne  Spean  on  the  W. 
coa8t,  the  culminating  points  being  Bin  Vtvit  (4368  ft.),  the  highest 
mouniain  in  Qreat  Britain,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Eil;  Loeh*n»igar 
(3777  ft.),  near  the  Dee ;  and  Ben-y-gloe  (3724  ft.),  near  Blair  Athol. 
(4)  The  Southern  Grampians,  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Tay  southward  to  the  Clyde,  and  including  the  well-known 
heights  of  Be^  More  (3835  ft.),  and  Ben  Lawert  (3984  ft.),  both  of  them 
near  the  head  of  the  Tay  ;  Ben  Cniaohan  (3670  ft.),  near  the  head  of 
Loch  Awe;  and  Ben  Lomond  (3192  ft.),  near  Loch  Lomond. 

3.  The  Cheviot  region  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Tweed  and  tho  Upper 
Clyde,  and  covers  an  extensive  district  extending  E.  and  W.,  with  a 
series  of  irregular  ranges;  the  most  important  being  the  Ghevioti  on 
the  borders  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lewther  KUls,  about  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Clyde,  Tweed,  and  Annan.  The  highest  points  in 
the  latter  are  Broad  Law  (2741  ft.),  near  the  source  of  the  Tweed;  and 
the  Lowthen  (3100  ft.)  in  the  vale  of  the  Nith.  In  the  W.,  the  ranges 
ramify  to  the  sea>coast  in  the  direction  of  Loch  Ryan  and  Wigton 
Bay,  and  near  the  latter  is  an  important  height  named  Caimimoor 
(2329  a). 

Some  ranges  of  inferior  height  skirt  the  border  of  the  central  low* 
land,  viz. :  on  the  N.  the  Canapsie  Hills,  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth;  the  Oohill  Mountains,  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tay;  and 
the  Sidlaw  Hills,  between  the  Tay  and  the  Esk :  on  the  S.  the  Hang* 
ihaw  Hills,  between  the  Avon  and  the  Clyde;  the  Fentland  Hills,  near 
the  Firth  of  Forth;  and  the  Lammermnix  Hills,  8.  of  the  Tyne. 

§  5.  Plains. — The  most  extended  plain  in  Scotland  is  that 
between  the  Grampians  and  the  Lowther  Hills,  of  which  the  Plain  of 
the  Clyde  and  Forth  forms  the  central  and  lowest  portion,  being  but 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  N.  of  this  plain,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Campsie  and  Ochill  Hills,  is  the  Strathmoro, 
which  extends  uninterruptedly  from  the  Campsie  Hills  to  the  sea 
in  Kincardineshire,  a  distance  of  nearly  100  m.,  and  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  5  to  10  m.  llie  Cane  of  Oewrie  is  another  portion  of 
the  plain,  lying  between  the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  Tay.  Along  the 
W.  coast  the  lowland  is  prolonged  in  the  Plain  of  Ayr.  In  addition 
to  these,  a  stretch  of  lowland  fringes  the  E.  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee  northwards,  expanding  in  width  until  it  comprises  the  whole 
N.E.  angle  of  Aberdeenshire  as  far  as  the  river  Deveran.  A  belt  of 
lowland,  again,  fringes  the  Moray  Firth,  while  in  the  extreme  N.E. 
the  Plain  of  fti4<;i"i<>—  occupies  the  greater  part  of  that  county.  In 
the  extreme  S.,  that  portion  of  Wigton  which  lies  S.  of  a  line 
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between  the  heads  of  Wigton  and  Luce  bays  is  a  plain,  as  also  is  a 
broad  belt  along  the  Solway  Firth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nith 
eastward.  The  Merse  of  Berwickshire  is  a  detached  plain  bounded 
S.  by  the  Tweed  between  Berwick  and  Coldstream,  and  N.  by  the 
Lammermuir  range. 

§  6.  BivEES. — The  rivers  of  Scotland  may  be  arranged  under  the 
two  heads  of  Highland  and  Lowland,  including  under  the  former  those 
that  rise  in  the  Grampian  region,  and  under  the  latter  those  that  rise 
in  the  Cheviot  region.  The  main  lines  of  watershed  in  these  two  divi- 
sions run  in  opposite  directions :  in  the  Highlands  from  N.  to  S.,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  western  coast,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  important 
rivers,  viz.,  the  Vorth,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  and  the  Spey,  to- 
wards the  North  Sea:  in  the  Lowlands  from  E.  to  W.,  or  more 
exactly  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  so  that  the  two  chief  rivers  in  thi>j 
region,  viz.,  the  Clyde  and  the  Tweed,  seek  the  sea  by  circuitous 
routes  in  opposite  directions,  while  others,  as  the  Annan  and  the  Hith, 
have  general  southerly  courses.  With  the  exception  of  the  Clyde, 
no  river  of  any  importance  reaches  the  Atlantic.  The  Scotch  rivers 
are  impetuous,  and  consequently  unfavourable  to  navigation.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  lengths  and  the  basin-areas  of  these  rivers, 
exclusive  of  their  estuaries : — 


River. 

Length 
inm. 

Badn- 
area  In 

Bq.IXL 

River. 

Length 
inm. 

Basin- 
area  in 
■q«m. 

Tay     ...    . 
Forth  .... 
Clyde  .... 
Tweed.     .     .     . 

110 
100 
98 
96 

2.283 

793 

1,580 

1,687 

^:  :  :  : 

Don   ...     . 
!  Nith  .     . 

96 
90 
62 
60 

1,234 
766 
530 
460 

The  Tay  is  the  largest  river  in  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  exceed  in 
volume  any  of  the  English  rivers :  it  rises  near  the  head  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond, traverses  Loch  Tay,  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Lyon,  and  lower 
down  the  Tnmmel,  which  drains  the  extensive  region  of  Rannoch  Moor 
and  receives  the  Gkurry  from  the  Central  Grampians :  below  Dunkeld 
the  Tay  is  diverted  to  the  S.W.  by  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  and  reaches  the 
sea  in  the  opening  between  these  and  the  Ochill  Hills,  receiving  below 
Perth  on  its  rt.  bank  the  Earn  from  Loch  Earn. 

The  Forth  rises  on  Ben  Lomond  and  holds  an  easterly  course  across 
the  Stratbmore  and  between  the  Ochill  and  Campsie  Hills  to  its  estuary, 
receiving  near  Stirling  the  Teith  from  Loch  Katrine  on  its  left  bank. 
In  its  lower  course  it  winds  about^  and  forms  the  fertile  peninsulas 
known  as  "  the  Links  of  Forth," 

The  Tweed  rises  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Peeblesshire,  flows  N.E.  to 
Peebles,  and  subsequently  S.E.  to  Melrose,  and  N.E.  to  the  sea,  re- 
ceiving on  its  rt.  bank  the  Ettrick  with  the  Yarrow,  and  the  Teviot ; 
and  on  its  left  bank  the  Ghda  (of  Gkdashiels),  the  Lander  from  the  Lam- 
mermuir Hills,  and  the  Adder  from  the  same  quarter.  The  Tweed  is 
not  navigable  above  Berwick,  but  its  fisheries  are  very  valuable. 
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The  ClydB  rises  very  near  the  Tweed,  and  flows  N.  and  N.W. ;  it 
receives  the  Iknglu  od  its  left  bank  above  Lanark,  and  descends  rapidly 
to  the  plain  by  a  series  of  falls  extending  over  6  m.,  one  of  these  (Cora 
Linn)  having  a  height  of  84  ft.  It  subsequently  receives  on  its  left 
bank  the  Avon  and  the  Oart,  and  on  its  rt.  the  Xedwin,  the  two  Caldtn, 
and  the  Kelyixi. 

The  Spey  is  the  most  important  river  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Grampian  region  :  it  rises  near  Loch  Lochy,  and  pursues  a  nearly  direct 
N.E.  course  to  the  sea,  increasing  in  rapidity  as  it  progresses,  so  as  to 
become  the  most  violent  and  destructive  stream  in  Scotland:  it  affords 
valuable  fisheries. 


40.  LoohKitfriiM. 

§  7.  Lakes. — Scotland  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  Lakes.  Kot 
only  is  their  number  extraordinary,  but  their  picturesque  beauty  is 
equally  so.  Long,  narrow,  and  winding,  with  crag  and  wood  over- 
hanging their  shores,  they  ofifer  an  amount  of  water  scenery  such  as 
no  other  country  possesses  in  a  like  degree.  Among  the  more  re- 
markable we  may  notice  (with  the  length  of  each  in  miles  appended 
in  brackets) : — Looh  Lomond  (24),  studded  with  wooded  islets,  dis- 
charging its  surplus  waters  by  the  Leven  into  the  Clyde;  Lodh 
Katrine  (9),  the  upper  reservoir  of  the  Teith,  which  thence  flows 
throu2^h  the  picturesque  gorge  of  the  Trosachs,  the  scene  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  poem  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ;'  Looh  Tay  (14),  on  the  course 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  Lbchs  Xrioht  (14),  Bannooh  (8),  and 
Lydooh  (10),  whose  waters  pass  by  the  l^immel  into  the  Tay ;  Looh 
Awe  (23),  connected  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  with  Loch  Etive : 
the  Lochs  in  the  lonij  valley  of  Glenmore,  on  the  line  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  viz. :— Loohy  (9),  Oioh  (5),  and  Keoi  (22) ;  Looh  Xaree 
(12i),  in  the  Benmore  district,  which  discharges  its  waters  by  the 
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Ewe  into  Loch  Ewe ;  and  Looli  Leven  (4),  tlie  largest  of  the  Lowland 
lakes,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  with  an  island  on  it  where  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  imprisoned.  The  lakes  are  generally  deep,  Loch  Ness 
attaining  to  800  ft. 

§  8.  Minerals — Mineral  Springs. — The  mineral  resources  of 
Scotland  consist  mainly  of  coal  and  iron.  The  coal-measures  occupy 
an  area  of  2200  sq.  m.  The  most  extensive  field  is  that  which 
crosses  from  sea  to  sea  between  Ayr  in  the  W.  and  St.  Andrew's  in 
the  E.,  with  a  length  of  nearly  100  m.  and  a  breadth  of  33  m.,  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  it  being  situated  about  the  banks  of 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  Detached  fields  occur  in  Ayrshire  about 
Dalmellington,  and  in  the  high  ground  about  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Nith,  the  Ayr,  and  the  Douglas.  Iron  is  found  contiguous  to  coal 
throughout  the  fields.  Lead  is  extracted  at  Leadhills,  on  the  borders 
of  Dumfries  and  Lanark;  antimony  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire; 
slate  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Argyll,  Perth,  and  Peebles ;  fine 
granite  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Grampian  district ; 
and  marble  in  Sutherland,  Argyll,  and  the  Hebrides ;  gold  has  been 
found  in  Helmsdale,  Sutherlandshire,  in  the  Leadhills  district,  and 
other  places ;  but  not  in  suchquantities  as  to  remunerate  for  the  search. 

Mineral  Springs. — The  most  valued  mineral  springs  in  Scotland  are 
situated  at  the  following  places  :  Moffat,  in  Dumfriesshire  (sulphu- 
reous) ;  Bridge  of  Allan,  near  Stirling  (saline)  ;  and  Cowgask,  near 
Crieff  (saline). 

§  9.  Population — ^Manufactures — Agriculture — ^Fisheries — 
Religion — Education. — The  population  of  Scotland  has  not  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  as  that  of  England,  but  its  increase  has  never- 
theless been  very  marked.  In  the  present  century  it  has  advanced 
from  1,608,420  to  3,062,294,  having  nearly  doubled  itself  in  that 
period.  The  increase  is  most  decided  in  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial districts;  Ayrshire  having  advanced  from  84,207  to  198,971 ; 
Renfrewshire  from  78,501  to  177,561 ;  Lanarkshire  from  147,692  to 
631,566;  and  Edinburghshire  from  122,597  to  273,997.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sutherland  has  only  advanced  from  23,117  to  23,246, 
while  Argyllshire  has  actually  decreased  from  81,277  to  79,724. 
The  rise  of  Glasgow  has  been  extraordinary :  in  1801  it  numbered 
only  83,700  inhabitants,  and  now,  with  its  suburbs,  it  numbers 
446,395.  The  density  of  the  population  varies  from  13  per  sq.  m. 
in  Sutherland  to  746  in  Edinburghshire,  the  mean  rate  being  100 
per  sq.  m.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  manufactures : 
agriculture,  chiefly  pastoral,  holds  the  second  place ;  and  seafaring 
pursuits,  with  fiishing,  occupy  a  large  number  of  persons.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  (in  1861)  was  694,074, 
and  in  agriculture  378,609. 
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ManufaduirBi, — The  contiguity  of  ooal  and  iron  has  oonduoed  to 
develop  a  large  manufacture  of  Iron  in  the  Plain  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 
The  amount  at  present  produced  is  about  one-third  of  the  produce  of 
Bugland  and  Wales.  Iron  ship-buildiog  is  a  prominent  branch  of  in- 
dustry on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  a  laiige  number  of  steam-engines 
and  other  machines  are  made  up  there.  Cotton  is  largely  manufactured 
at  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  neighbouring  places  :  woollen  goods  at  Hawick, 
Qalashiels,  Kilmarnock  (carpets  and  shawls).  Paisley,  Stirling  (tartans  i, 
and  Abei*deeu:  and  silk  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  The  Imen  trade  is 
seated  at  and  about  Dundee  on  the  £.  coast,  nrobablv  from  the  con- 
venient position  of  that  locality  relatively  to  the  flax -producing  countries 
of  Northern  Europe.  Whiskey  distillmg  is  another  important  branch 
of  industry. 

Agriculture, — Though  the  amount  of  cultivable  soil  in  Scotland  is 
small  and  the  climate  unfavourable,  immense  progress  has  been  made 
in  agriculture,  and  the  Scotch  Lowland  farms  are  regarded  as  models 
of  good  husbandry.  The  richest  soil,  and  consequently  the  most  pro- 
fitable farming  is  found  in  the  following  districts: — ^the  Merse  of  Ber- 
wickshire, between  the  Lammermuir  Hills  and  the  Tweed ;  the  Carses 
of  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth;  the  Howe  of  Fife, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eden ;  the  Carse  of  Gowile,  between  the  Sidlaw 
Hills  and  the  Firth  of  Tay ;  the  Howe  of  Angus  in  the  valley  of  Sti*ath- 
more  between  the  Grampians  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  in  Forfarshire ;  the 
Howe  of  the  Meams,  a  continuation  of  the  above  in  Kincardineshire ; 
and  the  coast  district  about  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  Firths.  Sheep- 
farming  is  extensively  pursued  in  the  Highlands,  and  has  superseded  in 
several  counties  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire  stand 
high  in  respect  to  dairy  produce. 

Fuifterie$. — In  addition  to  the  valuable  salmon  fish^es  on  the  Tweed, 
the  Spey,  and  other  rivers,  we  may  notice  the  herring-fishery  as  of 
ffreat  in^>ortance,  and  prosecuted  all  round  the  coasts,  but  especially 
m  Loch  Fyne,  and  from  the  ports  of  Dunbar  and  Wick.  Ling,  cod, 
and  haddock,  are  the  other  fish  caught.  Whaling  is  largely  prosecuted 
from  Peterhead,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen. 

Rdigion. — The  established  form  of  religion  in  Scotland  ia  the  Pres- 
byteriao,  the  supreme  governing  body  of  which  is  the  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  368  members,  partly  laymen,  but  chiefly  ministers,  elected 
by  the  local  presbyteries,  the  royal  burghs,  and  the  Universities.  The 
ecclesiastical  divisions  ai« — (1)  Pari$hei,  of  which  there  are  1023,  each 
with  its  minister,  and  a  judicatory  named  the  Kirk  Session,  consisting 
of  the  minister  and  certaiu  lay-elders.  (2)  Pre8hyterie$^  of  which  there 
are  80,  consisting  of  several  parishes,  the  number  varring  from  34  to  6 ; 
the  Presbytery  is  a  court  of  judicature  formed  of  the  ministers  and  a 
lay-elder  from  each  parish.  (3)  Synodt,  of  which  there  are  16,  com- 
posed of  from  2  to  8  presbyteries.  A  serious  disruption  of  the  Preeby- 
terian  Church  took  place  in  1 843,  on  a  question  of  Government  patronage, 
resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church.  The  Established 
and  the  Free  Churches  have  each  about  a  third  of  the  population,  whiU 
the  remaining  third  is  divided  between  the  United  Presbyterian,  the 
Episcopalian*  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  Episcopalian 
Church  is  under  7  bishops,  several  of  the  old  dioceses  (of  which  there 
were  12)  having  been  combined,  while  one,  Caithness,  is  no  longer 
represented.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  prevalent  in  the  He- 
brides, and  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff. 

JEliueai/oA.— Scotland  possesses  four  Universities,  viz. : — St.  Andrew's, 
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founded  in  1411  ;  Glasgow,  in  1450  ;  Aberdeen,  in  1494;  and  Edin- 
burgh, in  1581.  The  endowments  are  on  a  restricted  scale.  The 
total  number  of  students  is  between  2500  and  3000,  the  majority  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Of  schools 
for  the  upper  classes  we  may  notice  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  as 
standing  first. 

§  10.  Political  Divisions. — Scotland  is  divided  into  33  counties, 
the  names  and  towns  of  which  are  given  in  the  subjoined  tables, 
lloss  and  Cromarty  are  regarded  as  one  for  parliamentary  and  judi- 
cial purposes ;  Cromarty  consists  of  ten  distinct  pieces  of  land,  niue 
of  which  are  surrounded  by  Ross,  while  the  tenth  is  on  the  penin- 
sula S.  of  Cromarty  Firth  known  as  the  Black  Isle,  the  area  of 
which  is  about  17  sq.  m.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  which  together  form  a 
county,  and  Bute  and  Arran,  which  are  combined  under  the  former 
name,  the  other  islands  are  included  in  the  counties  of  the  main- 
land :  thus  the  Outer  Hebrides  are  divided  between  Ross  and  Inver- 
ness ;  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  between  Inverness  and  Argyll.  The 
names  of  the  counties  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  chief 
towns  in  each :  the  exceptions  to  this  are  Fife,  Argyll,  Sutherland 
(t.  e.  the  "  Southern  "  land  in  reference  to  the  advance  of  Norwegian 
sway  through  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys),  and  Caithness.  Rox- 
burgh derives  its  name  from  its  former  capital,  which  was  once  the 
fourth  town  in  Scotland ;  and  Berwick  is  named  after  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  which  is  now  outside  its  boundary.  The  maritime  counties 
are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  rivers  or  firths.  A  variety 
of  ancient  names  for  districts  are  still  current,  as  the  Lothiansy  com- 
prising Linlithgow,  Edinbur^,  and  Haddington,  which  are  distin- 
guished respectively  as  the  West,  Mid,  and  East  Lothians ;  Galloway, 
comprising  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton ;  Baohan,  the  N.E.  angle  of 
Aberdeen ;  Breadaltane,  in  Perth ;  Ctowrie,  in  Perth  and  Forfar,  &c. 

The  division  into  counties  appears  to  have  been  a  gradiial  procees  in 
Scotland  as  in  England.  The  institution  of  sheriffdoms  can  be  traced 
back  at  all  events  to  the  time  of  David  I.  in  the  12th  cent.  In  1305 
we  find  as  many  as  25  sheriffdoms  enumerated.  Caithness,  Suther- 
land, and  Ross,  were  not  constituted  independent  counties  until  1641. 
Galloway  retained  its  local  government  as  late  as  the  15th  century.  The 
counties  are  not  subdivided  into  hundreds  as  in  England,  but  in  certain 
cases  old  subdivisions  survive:  Lanark,  for  instance,  is  divided  into  3 
wards,  distinguished  as  the  Over,  Middle,  and  Nether  Wards;  Berwick 
into  3  districts—Merse,  Lammermuir,  and  Lauderdale;  Ayrshire  into 
3  bailiaries— Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cuninghame;  and  Argyll  into  4  dis- 
tricts— Lorn,  Ai^yll,  Cowall,  and  Cantyi'e.  The  counties  of  Forfar, 
Perth,  and  Fife,  were  formerly  divided  into  quar^^ers.  The  subdivision 
into  parishes  is  universal,  and  dates  as  far  back  at  all  events  as  the 
I2th  century. 

§  11.  Towns — ^Antiquities— Communications. — The  towns  of 
Scotland  do  not  hold  the  same  prominent  place  in  point  of  popula- 
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tion  as  those  of  England.  Glasgow  rises  to  nearly  450,000 ;  from 
that  we  drop  at  once  to  168,121,  the  population  of  Edinbargh. 
Ihuidae  and  Aberdeen  have  between  100,000  and  60,000;  PaiiU^, 
Greeaook,  Leith,  Perth,  and  Eilinamoelr,  between  60,000  and  20,000 ; 
and  there  are  10  additional  towns  having  more  than  10,000.  There 
are  83  municipal  and  royal  burghs,  about  one-third  of  which  have 
populations  under  2000;  and  21  parliamentary  burghs,  returning 
23  members.  The  towns  generally  occupy  picturesque  sites,  and 
some  of  them,  as  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  the  new  parts  of  Edin- 
burgh, are  built  with  regularity  and  solidity.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, exhibit  no  characteristic  features  and  possess  little  interest. 
Edinburgh,  as  the  capital  and  the  scene  of  many  historical  events, 
merits  a  more  detailed  notice. 

Antiquities, — Among  the  artificial  stnictures  of  bygone  affes  which 
are  interesting  in  the  topography  of  Scotland,  we  may  notice  Uie  follow- 
ing;—(1)  Druidical  circles,  of  which 
the  *'Ring  of  Broidgar"  at  Stennia 
in  the  Orkneys  is  a  famous  ex- 
ample. '^2)  Cairns,  some  of  them  of 
great  size,  one  at  Minniegaff,  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  having  a  cir- 
cumference of  891  ft.  (3)  Sepul- 
chral barrows  of  peculiar  shape,  such 
as  the  ship-barrows  of  lona,  Ten- 
navie  in  Perthshire,  and  elsewhere. 
(4)  Monumental  stones,  designed  to 
mark  boundaries  or  the  sites  of  bat- 
tles ;  to  the  latter  class  belong  the 
sculptured  stones  of  Forres,  Cossans 
near  Olamia,  St.  Yigeans  in  Angus, 
and  a  few  other  places  on  the  £• 
coast.  (5)  Picts'  Houses,  found  about 
the  N.  and  W.  coasts,  circular  build- 
ings, with  chambers  in  the  thick-  ! 
ness  of  the  walls.  (6)  Subterranean  | 
abodes,  invisible  from  the  outside, 
and  constructed  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  architectural  sluU.  (7)  Vi-  <*•  FotTMpntar. 
trified  forts   on  hill-summits,  the 

origin  of  which  is  still  a  moot  point  among  antiquaries :  a  fine  specimen 
exists  on  Craig  Phadric,  near  Inverness.  (8)  Bound  towers,  of  which 
there  are  two,  at  Abemethy  and  at  Brechin,  probably  erected  about 
the  9th  or  10th  centuries.  (9)  Roman  antiquities,  remains  of  Anto- 
nine's  Wall,  camp  on  the  Eildon  hills,  &c. 

Communications. — ^Afber  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  a  few  roads 
were  constructed  by  the  British  Government  for  purely  military  pur- 
poses, to  connect  the  forts  N.  of  the  Grampians  with  the  Lowluids, 
and  to  render  the  intermediate  Highlands  accessible  to  an  invading 
army.  One  of  these  roads  ran  northwards  from  Dunkeld  by  Blair  Athol 
to  Fort  Augustus ;  a  second  from  Cupar  Angus  by  Braemar  to  Fort 
G^ige ;  and  a  third  from  Dumbarton  by  Glencoe  to  Fort  William.    A 
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fourth  road  followed  the  line  of  the  Olenmore  between  Forts  William 
and  Augustus,  and  on  to  the  Moray  firth.  S.  of  the  Firyis  of^  Forth  and 
Clyde,  the  roads  were  gradually  improved  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century;  but  N.  of  the  Olenmore  the  roads  were  not  constructed  until 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  between  1803  and  1820,  when 
above  900  miles  of  new  road  were  constructed  by  Telford,  and  commu- 
nication with  the  S.  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  bridges  over  the 
Tay  at  Dunkeld,  and  over  the  Spey  at  Craig-Ellachie.  Canals  are, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  rare  :  we  may  notice  the  one  that  con- 
nects the  Forth  with  the  Clyde,  constructed  between  the  years  1 768 
and  1790;  the  Union  Canal,  which  connects  Edinburgh  with  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  at  Falkirk ;  the  Crinan  Canal  (9  m.  long),  across  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  ;  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which 
connects  Loch  Eil  on  the  W.  coast  with  the  Moray  Firth  on  the  £. 
coast  by  joining  the  series  of  lakes  in  the  Olenmore :  this  grand  enter- 
prise, whereby  vessels  are  enabled  to  pass  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic  without  encountering  the  dangerous  navigation  about  the  N. 
coast  of  Scotland,  has  unfortunately  not  proved  remunerative:  it  was 
constructed  by  Telford  in  1805-1823,  and  has  a  total  length  of  60  m., 
of  which  20  are  artificial  canal  and  the  remainder  lake.  The  total 
length  of  canal  in  Scotland  amounts  to  225  miles.  Railways  now  con- 
nect all  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland.  The  North  British  line  connects 
Edinburgh  by  separate  lines  with  £erwick-on-Tweed  and  Carlisle.  The 
Caledonian,  starting  from  Carlisle,  bifurcates  at  Carstairs  to  Edinburgh 
in  one  direction,  and  Olasgow  in  another.  The  latter  town  has  a  second 
route  to  Carlisle  by  way  of  Elilmamock.  The  two  capitals,  Edinburgh 
and  Olasgow,  are  also  connected  by  a  direct  line.  North  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  the  Scottish  Central  leads  to  Stirling  and  Perth,  and  thence 
two  routes  continue  northwards  to  Livemess;  one  taking  the  coast-line 
to  Aberdeen  and  then  striking  across  to  Elgin,  and  the  other  going 
inland  by  Blair  Athol.  The  latter  is  co&tinued  N.  of  Inverness  80  m. 
to  (jrolspie,  in  Sutherlandshire. 

§  12.  Edinburgh.— Edinlmrgh  stands  about  2  m.  S.  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  on  a  remarkably  picturesque  and  varied  site.  A  -ridge, 
gradually  rising  from  E.  to  W.  and  terminating  in  precipitous  cliffs, 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  town.  On  each  side  of  this  there  are 
parallel  ridges  of  less  elevation  with  intermediate  valleys.  Carlton 
Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat  are  striking  eminences,  the  former  N.E.  and 
the  latter  (822  ft.  high)  S.E.  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  central 
ridge  is  crowned  at  its  W.  extremity  with  the  Castle,  whence  a  main 
street  slopes  down  to  Holyrood  Palace  on  the  low  ground  between 
Carlton  Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat.  Midway  between  these  two  points, 
the  main  street  is  intersected  at  right  angles  by  streets  which  cross 
the  depressions  at  an  elevation ;  North  Bridge  Street  leading  to  the 
New  Town,  and  South  Bridge  Street  in  the  opposite  direction.  Edin- 
burgh consists  of  two  parts,  the  Old  Town,  on  the  central  ridge,  con- 
spicuous for  the  remarkable  height  of  its  old  houses,  and  the  New 
Town,  on  the  north  hill,  laid  out  in  regular  streets  and  squares.  The 
New  Town  dates  from  about  1770,  and  now  extends  beyond  the  Water 
of  Leith,  which  is  crossed  by  Dean  Bridge  at  a  high  level 
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Noteworthy  OffjecU,  Ac — The  Outto,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  oei 
tral  ridge,  now  used  aa  a  barrack :  the  regalia  kept  there :  the  birth- 
place of  James  VI. :  it  was  stoutly  defended  by  Sir  W.  Kirkcaldy  on 
behfdf  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Holyrood  Palace,  with  remains  of  the 
ancient  abbey,  founded  1128  by  David  I.:  the  palace  itself  a  compa- 
ratively modem  building  of  various  dates  from  1528  downwaras: 
Rizzio  assassinated  there  by  Damley  and  others.  The  University, 
erected  in  1789  on  the  site  of  an  older  building.  St.  Giles's  Cathedral, 
in  High-street,  once  an  important  collegiate  building,  subdivided  after 
the  Reformation  into  four  churches,  in  one  of  which  John  Knox  minis- 
tered :  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant  was  subscribed  here  in  1643. 
Parliament  House,  in  the  same  street,  erected  in  1640,  and  now  used 
for  the  supreme  law  courts.  Heriot's  Hospital,  erected  16G0,  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Donaldson's  Hospital,  an  institution  of  the  same 
character. 

History, — Edinburgh  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  and  name  to  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumbria,  who  in  the  7th  century  built  a  fort  (Edwin's 
burgh)  on  the  site  of  the  Castle.  The  town  rose  to  importance  under 
the  Stuart  dynasty  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century ;  became 
capital  of  Scotland  in  1436;  was  fortified  in  1450;  was  nearly  burnt  down 
in  1530;  and  was  destroyed  in  1542  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  John  Knox 
resided  here  from  1560  to  his  death. 
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mouth, 1721.    Gxeenlaw,  1370. 

5.  Roxlmrgh.—'Ba,yncky  8191.    Kelso,  4309.    Jedburgh,  3428. 

6.  /^eflh'rjk.— Galashiels,  6433.     EeUdrk,  3695. 

7.  Peebles.— FMUes,  2045. 

8.  Dtfm/Wes.— Dnmfriei,  14,023.    Annan,  4620.    Moffat,  2332. 

9.  jB:irftcfiddrt9A/.^MAxweUtown,  3599.    Xirkoodhiight,  2552. 

10.  Figton,— Stranraer,  6273.     Newton  Stewart,  2535.    Port  Patrick, 

2156.    Wigto&f  2027.    Whithorn,  1623. 

11.  Ayr. — Kilmarnock,  22,619.    Ayr,  with  its  suburbs,  18,571.    Irvine, 

7060.    Girvan,   7053.     Saltcoats,  4778.      May  bole,  4115.     Ar- 
drossan,  2896.     Largs.  2638.     Troon,  2427. 

12.  JDonarX;.— Glasgow,    with  its  suburbs,   446,639.    Airdrie,  12,822. 

Hamilton,  10,688.     Rutherglen,  8062.    Laaark,  5047. 

13.  JBen/reu;.— Paisley,    47,419.      Greenock.  42,098.      Port   Glasgow, 

7214.    Johnston,  6404.    Barrhead,  6018.    Boifrtw,  3412. 

§  13.  Southern  Counties.  Towns,  &cJ — Of  the  counties  above 
enumerated,  Lanark  and  Renfrew  are  pre-eminently  manufacturing 
and  commercial ;  Ayr  is  partly  manufacturing  and  partly  pastoral ; 
Edinburgh,  as  the  seat  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  regarded  as  more 
especially  a  residential  county;  the  remainder  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural.   These  counties  contain  the  majority  of  the  important  towns 
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of  Scotland.  Edinlmrgh,  as  the  capital,  has  been  already  described. 
Olasgov  is  the  commercial  metropolis,  being  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
products  of  the  surrounding  district,  and  itself  engaged  largely  in 
ship-building  and  various  manufactures,  particularly  cotton:  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  a  University.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  important 
manufacturing  towns  of  Fuslej  (silks,  shawls,  muslins,  &c.) ;  Johnston 
(cotton);  Hamilton  (lace  and  imitation  cambric);  EUmamock  (car- 
pets, yam,  calico-printing) ;  and  idrdrie  (iron  and  collieries).  Chreenook 
is  the  chief  port  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  further  down  the  coast 
we  meet  successively  with  the  sea-port  towns  of  LargB  (a  watering- 
place)  ;  Ardrossan  (packet-station  for  Arran  and  Belfast) ;  Saltcoats 
(salt  works,  rope  manufacture,  and  export  of  coal) ;  Irvine,  Troon, 
and  Ayr  (all  engaged  in  the  export  of  coal  and  iron,  chiefly  to  Ire- 
land) ;  Stranraor,  on  Loch  Byan,  and  Portpatriok,  ports  in  Wigton 
for  transit  fo  Ireland,  the  latter  being  only  21 J  m.  from  Donaghadee. 
On  the  E.  coast  are  the  maritime  towns  of  Dunbar  (engaged  in  the 
herring-fishery) ;  Horth  Berwiok  andBortoboUO)  watering-places ;  Leith 
and  Oranton,  the  ports  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  interior  may  be  noticed 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  OalashieLs,  Eawiok,  and  Selkirk,  all  en- 
gaged in  making  woollen  goods,  '*  tweeds,"  &c. ;  and  Bomfries,  the 
provincial  capital  of  S.W.  Scotland. 

Noteworthy  OhjeoUt  &c. — Bosalyn  Chapel,  on  the  North  Esk,  an  ela- 
borately decorated  edifice,  founded  1446.  Jedburgh  Abbey,  at  Jed- 
burgh, partly  in  ruins,  but  still  used  as  a  parochial  church,  founded 
about  1150,  and  firequently  damaged  in  the  border  wars.  Drybnrgk 
and  Helrose  Abbeys,  beautiful  and  picturesque  ruins  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed  above  Relso:  Dryburgh  founded  1150,  and  the  burial-place 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Melrose  founded  1136,  destroyed  by  the  English 
ia  1322,  and  immediately  rebuilt.  Kelso  Abbey,  founded  1128,  and 
destroyed  1545  by  the  English  under  Hertford,  considerable  remains. 
Glasgov,  the  cathedral,  a  very  interesting  edifice,  dating  from  1136, 
with  a  tower  and  spire  225  ft.  high,  and  a  fine  crypt:  the  College 
erected  in  1656,  now  rebuilt  on  a  new  site ;  the  County  Buildings,  and 
the  Royal  Exchange  ;  the  aqueduct  from  Loch  Katrine,  40  m.  long,  for 
supplymg  the  town  with  pure  water.  Paisley  Abbey  Church,  dating 
from  the  14th  century,  the  chancel  used  as  a  parochial  church,  the 
rest  in  ruins.  Qreenook  Custom  House  facing  the  harbour.  Samilton 
Palace,  dating  from  1591. 

HUtoriccA  Associations  —  Finki«,  near  the  coast  E.  of  Edinburgh, 
where  the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  English  in  1547.  Luilithgow, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  bom,  and  the  Regent  Murray  assassinated  here. 
Prestonpans,  on  the  coast,  in  Haddingtonshire,  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
1745  between  Charles  Edward  the  ^etender,  and  the  English  under 
Cope,  wherein  the  latter  were  defeated.  Dnnbar,  its  castle  heroically 
defended  by  *'  Black  Agnes  *'  against  the  English  under  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury :  Mary  Queen  of  Sects  sheltered  in  it :  two  battles  fought  here, 
viz.,  in  1296,  when  Warrenne  defeated  Buchan,  and  in  1650,  the  "race  of 
Dunbar,"  when  Cromwell  defeated  Leslie.  Coldstream,  on  the  Tweed, 
where  the  regiment  of  Guards  so  named  was  originally  raised  by  Monk, 
in  1660.   Jedbnrgk,  on  the  Jed,  the  residence  of  several  of  the  early  Scot- 
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tish  kings.  Sttrlok  Forest,  a  wild  and  bare  diatrici  about  tbe  haad-watara 
of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  the  scene  of  Hogg's  Ufa  and  poems.  Bufr- 
friei,  Comyn  here  awwuwmated  by  Bruce  in  the  Friara*  Church,  in  1305: 
the  burial-place  of  Bums.  AMwtiSDri,  on  the  Tweed,  near  Melrose, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Whillioni,  in  Oalloway,  the  scene 
of  St.  Ninian's  missionary  labours,  and  the  seat  of  the  earliest  ohuroh 
in  South  Scotland.  Ayr  and  ita  neighbourhood,  the  scene  of  many  of 
Bums's  poems.  Lanark,  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  in  978,  Kenneth  II. 
assembled  the  States  here.  Bothwail  Bridga,  on  the  Clyde,  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  the  Coyenanten  and  Royalists  in  1679.  -  Viigtiflt^ 
2  m.  S.  from  Glasgow,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  defeated  by  the 
Regent  Hurray  in  1568.  BathexgW  (pronounced  Bnglsn),  2^  m.  from 
Glasgow;  treaty  signed  here  in  XJ97  between  Edward  I.  and  the  ScotSb 

n.  Central  Coukties. 

14.  StMing.^-BOiltng,  13,714.    Falkirk,  9030.     St.  Ninian's,  8»46. 

Kilsyth,  4692.     Alva,  3147.  Bannockbum,  2258. 

15.  Cla4!kmannan.—A}1(M,  6425.  Dollar,  1540.     CBaakwannM,  1159 

16.  JTtnroes.— XinroM,  2083. 

17.  ^t/e.— Dunfermline,  13,506.  Kirkcaldy,  10,841.    Dysart,  8842. 

St.  Andrew's,  5176.    Onpar,  5029.     Burntisland,  3143.    Falk- 
land, 2937. 

18.  Perth.— Terttkt  26,094.    Criefi;  4490.    Dunblane,  1709.    Doune, 

1256.    Dunkeld,  929. 

19.  ^or/ar.— Dundee,  90,417.    Arbroath,  17^593.    Montrose,  14,56a. 

Foiflur,  9258.    Brechin,  7179. 

20.  JTifuxirdtne.— StoodhaTiii,  3009.    Benrie,  952. 

21.  JPttwfcarfow.— Dnmbarton,  8253.     Kirkintilloch,  6096.      Helens- 

burgh, 4613. 

22.  Jr^yS.— Campbelltown,  6033.    Dunoon,  2968.    Oban,  1940.    To- 

bermory, 1566.    IxLTerarj,  972. 

23.  JBtf/e.— BothMay,  7122.  KUbride,  2441. 

§  14.  Cektsal  Counties,  Towks,  &c, — ^The  east-central  conntiea 
are  populous  and  wealthy  from  the  combined  resomces  of  agriculture 
and  manufiacturea.  Some  of  the  most  fertile  land  of  Scotland  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Carses  of  Stirling  and  Gowrie,  and  in  the  Strath- 
more  :  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  soil  between  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  the  Dee  is  carefully  cultivated.  Coal  is  found  in  the  S.  of  Fife, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Forth  to  Stirling.  The  towns  of  the 
central  counties  are  generally  flourishing,  and  in  many  cases  in- 
teresting from  historical  associations.  Ihmdeo  stands  first  in  im« 
portance  as  a  manufiacturing  and  sea-port  town,  its  products  being 
sailcloth,  sacking,  and  coarse  textures.  The  chief  towns  in  the 
counties  of  Fife  and  Forfar  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen  and  similar  textures :  in  the  former  county  we  may  specify 
BunfBnnlisa,  Oupar,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Dyiart  as  so  employed,  and  in  For- 
farshire, Arbroath,  Forfar,  MovtroM,  and  Brwhin.  In  the  county  of 
Stirling  woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  St.  Kinian'i,  Bannook- 
bom,  and  Stirling;  cotton  at^Xili^yth,  and  iron-works  both  at  this 
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latter  place,  at  Carron  near  Falkirk,  and  elsewhere  on  the  coal-fleld. 
Kitkintinooh,  near  Glasgow,  is  also  engaged  in  cotton-works.  Of 
special  products,  we  may  notice  Alloa,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  as 
famed  for  its  breweries,  and  Campbelltown,  on  the  peninsula  of  Can- 
tyre,  for  its  distilleries.  Numerous  sea-ports  occur  on  the  E.  coast, 
such  as  Alloa,  Orangemonth  (a  packet-station),  Bumtialaiid  (engaged 
in  the  herring-fishery),  and  Kirkoaldy,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  Ar- 
broatk,  MontroBO,  and  Stonehaven  (a  watering-place),  N.  of  the  Firth 
of  Tay.  On  the  west  coast  we  meet  with  Dnmharton,  a  fortress  as 
well  as  a  port ;  Helemilnirg,  a  watering-place  for  the  Glasgow  peo- 
ple, on  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  Bothesay,  on  Arran,  a  place  of  similar 
character:  and  Oban,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Mull,  a  packet-station  for 
tourists  visiting  the  Caledonian  Canal,  Stafifa,  &c.  The  ancient  town 
of  Perth,  once  the  capital  of  Scotland,  still  retains  much  of  its  im- 
portance :  VaUdrk  is  famed  for  its  "  trysts  *'  or  fairs ;  and  St  Andrew's 
is  the  seat  of  a  University. 

Noteworthy  Objects,  &c, — Stirling  Castle,  finely  situated  on  a  basaltic 
rock,  one  of  the  four  fortresses  maintained  under  the  terms  of  the 
Union;  frequently  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland;  captured  by 
the  English  in  1304,  and  recovered  bv  the  Scots  in  1314 ;  James  II.  and 
James  Y.  bom  in  it,  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas  here  assassinated  by  the 
former.  Qrey  Friars*  Church,  erected  1494,  an  interesting  edifice,  now 
di-vided  into  two  distinct  churches.  The  Wallace  Monument,  a  tower 
220  ft.  high,  on  Abbey  Craig,  near  Stirling.  Dnnblime  Cathedral,  on 
the  Allan,  one  of  the  few  fine  old  churches  yet  surviving  in  Scotland. 
Falkland  Palace  in  Fifeshire,  the  residence  of  the  old  thanes  of  Fife, 
and  of  James  Y.  Dnnformlina,  remains  of  Abbey  (nave  and  tower), 
founded  by  Malcolm  about  1075,  and  rebuilt  by  Bobert  Bruce,  who 
was  buried  here  in  1329 ;  ruins  of  a  palace  in  which  Charles  I.  was 
bom  in  1600,  and  where  Charles  II.  subscribed  the  League  and  Cove- 
nant in  1650.  St  Andrew's  Cathedral,  founded  in  1159,  and  destroyed 
by  a  mob  excited  by  the  preaching  Of  John  Knox :  chapel  of  St.  Regu- 
lus;  and  remains  of  Castle,  where  James  III.  was  born.  Bell  Book 
Light-house,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  erected  1807-11 
by  Stephenson  from  Smeaton's  plans.  Glands  Castle,  near  Forfar,  a 
fine  old  baronial  residence,  dating  from  about  1600,  occupying  the  site 
of  an  older  edifice  which  was  frequently  a  royal  residence,  and  the 
place  where  Malcolm  II.  was  murdered.  Dnmbarton  Castle,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  Clyde,  another  of  the  fortresses  still  maintained,  and 
the  place  where  Wallace  was  imprisoned.  lona,  various  remains  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  edifices,  viz.:  St.  Oran's  Chapel  (40  ft.  by  20  ft.), 
ascribed  to  the  Norwegians ;  the  Nunnery  Chapel ;  and  St.  Mary  s 
Cathedral,  160  ft.  by  200  ft. :  Maclean's  Cross,  &o. 

Historical  AMocta^ums.— Stirling  Old  Bridge,  where  Wallace  gained 
his  first  victory  over  the  English  in  1297.  Falkirk,  battles  fought  here 
in  1208  between  the  armies  of  Wallace  and  Edward  I.,  and  in  1746 
between  the  English  and  the  Highlanders.  Bannookbum,  the  scene  of 
Bruce  8  glorious  victory  over  the  English  in- 1314.  Sanidiiebym,  3  m. 
S.W.  from  Bannockbum,  where  James  III.  encountered  his  nobles  in 
1488.  Kilsyth,  Montrose  here  defeated  the  Covenanters  under  Baillie 
in  1645.    Look  Leven  Castle,  near  Kinross,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
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was  hnprlBoned.  BiimtiiUt]id«  meeting-plaoe  of  the  General  Aaaembly 
in  1601 ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell,  and  again  by  the  'Eaxl  of 
Mar  in.  1715.  8t  Andzew*!,  parliament  held  here  by  Robert  Bruoe  in 
1309;  the  scene  of  Knox's  preaching,  ofWishart's  martyrdom,  and  of 
Beaton's  assassination  in  1546.  Sherifltaiiiir,  near  Dunblane,  the  scene 
of  the  indecisive  battle  between  the  troops  of  the  Pretender  under  Mar 
and  the  royalists  under  Argyll  in  1715.  Perth,  the  old  capital  of  Scot- 
land; the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  in  1336,  and  of  James 
I.  in  1437,  and  the  Gowrie  plot  in  1600,  took  place  here.  IhL]iplln,  5  m. 
from  Perth;  battle  in  1332  between  Mar  and  Edward  Baliol.  Beone,  2^ 
m.  from  Perth,  the  old  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland;  the  corona- 
tion stone  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  taken  from  Scone  Abbey  by 
Edward  I.  Xethven,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  Bruce  was 
defeated  by  the  English  in  1306.  Tippen&iiir,  between  Perth  and  Crieff, 
where  Montrose  defeated  the  Covenanters  in  1 644.  Dundee,  sacked  by 
Montrose  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir.  Breehin  Castle,  on  the  fine  site 
occupied  by  the  present  modem  edifice;  besieged  and  taken  by  Edward 
I.  in  1303;  the  town  sacked  by  Montrose  in  1645.  Mo&troie,  the  birth- 
place of  the  famous  Marquis  of  that  name  in  161 2.  Xillieorankie,  a  pic- 
turesque pass  on  the  course  of  the  Garry,  the  **  Key  of  the  Highlands," 
where  the  Highlanders  under  Dundee  defeated  the  Royalists  in  1689. 
Olenoee,  a  wild  glen,  near  the  west  coast,  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of 
the  Macdonalds  in  1692. 

IskmcU, — The  islands  attached  to  the  central  counties  are  as  follows: — 
off  the  coast  of  Fife,  Inehkeith  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  May  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Firth.  Off  the  W.  coast,  connected  with  Argyll,  in 
the  order  of  their  population,  Illay,  25  m.  long,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  fertile  ground  on  it,  and  hence  termed  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Hebrides,"  famed  for  its  whiskey ;  Mull,  30  m.  long,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Sound  of  Mull,  with  a  rugged  surface;  Tiree,  13  m. 
long,  W.  of  Mull,  partly  fertile;  Lismore,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch 
Linnhe;  Ck>ll,  adjacent  to  Tiree;  Jura,  24  m.  long,  a  most  rugged 
island,  with  3  conspicuous  peaks,  the  **  Paps  of  Jura  "  (2566  ft.  high) 
in  the  S. ;  Colonsay,  N.  of  Islay,  with  Oronsay  attached  to  it  at  low 
water,  but  at  other  times  msulated ;  lona  or  loolmkill,  off  the  S.  W. 
angle  of  Mull,  interesting  as  an  ancient  seat  of  Christianity  and  educa^ 
tion;  Easdale,  noted  for  its  slate  quarries;  Canna,  S.W.  of  Skye;  Bum, 
S.  of  Skye,  with  a  good  harbour  at  Kinloch;  and  various  others,  of  which 
we  need  only  notice  Btaifi^  off  the  W.  coast  of  Mull,  famous  for  its 
basaltic  caverns.  In  the  county  of  Bute — Bute,  15^  m.  long,  separated 
from  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  moimtainous  in  the  N., 
lowland  and  fertile  in  the  S. ;  Azran,  21m.  long,  in  the  large  gulf 
between  Ayrshire  and  Cantyre,  mountainous  and  picturesque,  Goatfell 
in  the  N.  rising  2874  ft ;  the  Cnmbrayi,  2  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
S.  W.  of  liargs  ;  Holy  Island  closing  the  entrance  of  Lamlash  Bay,  in 
Arran;  Xnohmamook,  off  Bute  ;  and  Pladda,  off  the  S.  point  of  Arran. 

III.  Northern  Counties. 

24.  ^fecrdeen.-— Aberdeen,  73,805.^  Peterhead,  7541.   Fraserburgh,  3101, 

Inverury,  25*20. 

25.  Banff.— "Bintt,  6781.     Portsoy,  1903. 

26.  Elgin.— Zlgmt  7543.    Forres,  3148.    Burgh-head,  1099. 

27.  Nairn.— Vaim,  3827.  • 

28.  InwmeM.— Inverness,  12,509.    Portree,  3159. 

29.  Oomaj-fy.— Cromarty,  1491. 
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30.  JZoM.— Stomoway  in  Lewis,  2587.    Dingwall,  2084.    Itill,  1779. 

Inyergordon,  1122. 

31.  CaittneM.— WMk,  7475.    Thurso,  8426. 

32.  Sutherland.— Ikirnotik^  647. 

33.  Orkney  and  SheOand.—l^kmiJa^  3519.    Lerwick,  3061. 

§  15.  NoRTHEEN  Counties — Towns,  &c. — These  counties  are,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with  mountains  and  moorlands,  serviceable 
only  for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle.  Agriculture  is  successfully  pro- 
secuted along  the  E.  coast,  some  portion  of  the  low-lying  lands  being 
very  fertile.  The  wealth  of  this  part  of  Scotland  consists  in  its 
agricultural  produce  (live  stock),  and  its  fisheries  both  river  and  sea : 
the  other  products  are  kelp,  granite  from  Aberdeenshire,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  timber.  The  towns  of  the  Northern  counties  call  for 
little  notice.  The  most  important  are  the  sea-ports  on  the  E.  coast, 
whence  the  fishing  and  general  tcafiOc  of  the  country  is  carried  on. 
Foremost  stands  Aberdeen,  a  well-built  handsome  town,  owing  its 
title  of  the  "  Granite  City  '*  to  the  neighbouring  quarries  which  have 
supplied  the  stone  for  its  erection ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  large  trade  and 
of  a  University.  Next  in  importance  is  Xnyemees,  the  capital  of  the 
Highlands,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Then  follow 
the  ports  of  Peterhead,  N.  of  Aberdeen,  and  Wiok,  near  the  N.E. 
angle  of  Scotland.  Kaim  is  a  rising  watering-place,  the  **  Brighton  ** 
of  North  Scotland.  Thnno  is  the  only  place  worthy  of  notice  on 
the  N.  coast.  Kirkwall  is  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  Lerwiok  of  the 
Shetlands,  and  Stomowaj  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

Noteworthy  Otiecta,  &o. — ^Aberdeen,  docks  of  large  extent  with  two 
piers;  Marlschal  College,  a  mo4em  erection  iu  lieu  of  older  buildings; 
a  fine  Cross,  built  in  1686 ;  Union  Street,  about  1  m.  long,  and  crossing 
a  ravine  by  means  of  a  lofty  granite  arch.  Old  Aberdeen  (or,  more  pro- 
perly, Abwdon,  for  it  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don),  King's 
College,  founded  1494,  with  a  fine  chapel.  Balmoral,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dee,  the  Queen's  Highland  residence.  Peterhead  harbour,  rendered 
by  recent  improvements  safe  and  commodious.  Txaserbnrg  harbour, 
also  improved  at  considerable  expense.  Port  George,  at  the  entrance 
of  Beauly  Firth,  erected  1745.  CSawdor  Castle,  near  Nairn,  a  fine  build- 
ing of  the  15th  century,  still  occupied.  Elgin  Cathedral,  founded 
1223,  destroyed  1390  by  the  *'  Wolf  of  Badenoch,"  re -erected  in  the 
following  century,  extensive  and  interesting  remains  of  it.  Ruins  of 
Ptnaoardine  Abbey,  near  Elgin.  The  sculptured  Porres  Pillar,  probably 
erected  in  Malcolm  ll/s  reign,  20  ft.  high,  and  covered  yfiih.  warlike 
figures.  CQava,  near  CuUoden,  a  plain  covered  with  Druidical  remains. 
Port  William,  at  the  S.  termination  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  originally 
erected  by  Monk.  Wiok,  a  breakwater  in  course  of  formation  to  pro- 
tect the  harbour.  Kirkwall  {in  the  Orkneys),  a  fine  cathedral  foimded 
in  1138,  the  choir  still  used  as  a  parish  church. 

Hidoricai  AssodoHona. — Colloden,  6  m.  from  Inverness,  where  Charles 
Stuart  was  defeated  in  1746.  Invemea  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Duncan,  and  the  reputed  scene  of  his  murder  by  Macbeth }  destroyed 
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by  the  Pretender^s  army  in  1746 ;  the  town  wu  visited  by  Cromwell 
in  1651. 

Idands, — The  islanda  attached  to  the  Korthem  Countiea  are:-^ 
To  Inverneas,  Bkja^  the  largest  of  the  luner  Hebrides,  48}  m.  long, 
with  a  deeply  indented  coast,  very  mountainous.  CuchuUin  rising  to 
3220  ft.,  poor  soil  and  very  moist  climate ;  Harrii,  the  southern  pen- 
insula of  Lewis,  rugged  and  of  irregular  shape;  the  ViMtMf  North  and 
South,  separated  from  Harris  by  the  Sound  of  Harris,  and  from  each 
other  by  the  isle  of  BenbooolA  and  the  narrow  ehaunels  surrounding  it, 
South  Uist  having  a  length  of  22  m.,  with  poor  peaty  soil,  and  North 
Uist  a  length  of  17  m.,  irregular  in  shape,  and  with  numerous  lakes; 
Barra  Xalei,  S.  of  Uist,  a  group  of  about  20,  of  which  Barra  is  the 
largest,  people  engaged  in  ftsning,  Barra  Head,  the  southernmost, 
crowned  with  a  lighthouse  at  a  height  of  680  ft. ;  Baaiay,  between  Skye 
and  the  mainland;  Sigg»  S.  of  Skye,  with  basaltic  cliffs;  and  others 
of  leas  size,  among  which  we  may  include  8t  Kilda,  52  m.  W.  of  Harris, 
whose  scant  population  (78)  is  engaged  in  fishing  and  fowling.  Attached 
to  Ross— Le^rii^  the  largest  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  havmg  a  length 
(with  Harris)  of  60  m.,  terminating  N.  in  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  with  poor 
peaty  soil,  and  mild  but  stoi*my  climate;  the  Suannir  Isles,  a  group 
of  30  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Broom,  Tanera,  the  largest,  alone  being 
inhabited ;  Xartin,  Ew«»  and  GroliB.  Attached  to  Sutherland,  Soui ; 
and  to  Caithness,  Stroma,  in  the  Pentland  Firth.  The  Orknoyi^  which 
with  the  Shetlands  form  a  separate  county,  are  separated  from  the 
mainland,  by  the  Pentland  Firth;  they  comprise  56  islands  (exclusive  of 

1 7  which  are  ineulated  at  high  water),  with  an  aggregate  area  of  324  sq.  m. 
Of  these  only  28  are  inhabited,  the  principal  being  Pomona  or  ITainland, 

18  m.  long,  centrally  situated,  irregularly  shaped,  and  hilly ;  Hoy  and 
South  Bonaldea,  to  the  S.  of  it,  the  former  conspicuous  for  the  glittering 
summit  of  WanlHill ;  and  to  the  N.  of  Mainland,  at  gradually  receding 
distances:  Sowia  and  Shapiaaa ;  Strania,  Xda,  and  Weftra ;  Sanda ;  and 
Korth  BonaldML  These  islands  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  Qulf 
Stream,  and  nave  remarkably  mild  winters:  the  mean  annuid  tempe- 
rature is  46^,  and  the  rainftJl  37  inches.  Fishing  is  the  chief  resource 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  agriculture  thrives,  and  fair  crops  of  here,  oats, 
and  potatoes  are  raised.  The  Shfttlanda  lie  about  50  nu  N.E.  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  consist  of  more  than  100  isles  and  islets,  of  which  24  only 
are  inhabited,  including  lUr  Island,  which  lies  midway  between  the 
main  group  and  the  Orkneys.  The  aggregate  area  amounts  to  945 
sq.  m.,  and  the  population  (in  1861)  to  31 ,670.  The  islands  are  grouped 
closely  together,  with  the  exception  of  Vbiila,  which  stands  apart,  con- 
spicuous for  its  high  hills.  lffa1ttlaiMl|  the  most  southerly,  is  as  large 
as  all  the  rest  put  together,  having  a  length  of  60  m.:  its  outline  is 
very  irregular  and  the  width  varies  from  3  to  24  m.  The  other  chief 
islands  are  Tdll|  Vast,  and  Fetlar.  The  Shetlands  are  hilly  and  bare  : 
the  shores  rocky  and  indented ;  the  climate  moist ;  the  soil  peaty,  that 
of  Unst  being  the  most  fertile:  chief  productions,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
ponies,  all  of  diminutive  size,  woollen  goods,  and  a  large  amount  of 
fish,  which  is  both  exported  and  consumed.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Nor- 
wegian origin. 
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CHAPTER   VT. 

IKELAND. 

$  1.  Boundaries,  shape,  size,  and  population.  $  2.  Coasts^Bays — Promontories.  $  3. 
Harbours.  $  4.  Mountains.  $  5.  Kivers.  $  6.  Lakes.  $  7.  Minerals.  $  8.  Popu- 
lation —  Agriculture — Manufactures  —  Religion — Education.  ^  9.  Political  Divi- 
sions—Provinces— Counties,  &c.  $  10.  Tomis— Antiquities  — Ciommunications. 
^11.  Dublin.  I.  Leimster.  $  12.  Counties  and  towns  —  Noteworthy  Ol^jects— 
Historical  Associations.  11.  Uubtkb.  ^  13.  Counties,  towns,  &c.  III.  Gonnauqht. 
$  14.  Counties,  towns,  &c    IV.  Mumst£B.    $  15.  Counties,  towns,  kc 

§  1.  Boundaries  —  Shape  —  Size  —  Population. — Ireland  is  sepa- 
rated from  Great  Britain  by  the  series  of  inclosed  seas  already  de- 
scribed (cap.  II.  §  2),  viz. : — St.  George's  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
the  North  Channel.  The  W.  coast  faces  the  open  Atlantic,  whose 
waters  roll  in  upon  it  unbroken  by  any  such  natural  .breakwater 
as  the  Hebrides  supply  to  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Ireland  approaches 
in  shape  to  a  rhomboid,  of  which  the  N.  and  S.  sides  are  shorter 
than  the  E.  and  W.,  and  the  angles  at  the  N.W.  and  S.E.  are 
obtuse.  The  greatest  extension  is  thus  in  a  diagonal  direction  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  a  distance  of  about  300  m. ;  but  the  greatest  length 
on  a  meridian  is  about  234  m.  The  extreme  breadth  on  a  parallel 
(54°  16'  N.  lat.)  is  180  m.,  but  the  central  breadth  between  Dublin 
and  Galway  Bays  is  only  108  m.  The  extreme  points  are: — ^N., 
Malin  Head,  65°  22'  N.  lat.;  S.,  Mizen  Head,  51°  27'  N.  lat.;  E., 
Halbert  Point,  5°  26'  W.  long. ;  and  W.,  Dunmoro  Head,  10°  29' 
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W.  long.    The  area  is  estimated  at  32,512  sq.  m. ;  and  the  popuU- 
tion  (in  1861)  at  5,798,087. 

§  2.  CJoAST — Bays — Promontories. — The  coast-lino  of  Ireland  is 
estimated  at  2300  m.,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  1  m.  of  ouast  for 
14  sq.  m.  of  area.  The  proportion  is  less  than  in  Scotland,  but  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  England.  The  W.  coast  exhibits  the 
largest  amount  of  sinuosity :  in  the  S.W.  angle  are  three  long  taper- 
ing bays,  which  give  a  peculiarly  jagged  appearance  to  the  outline ; 
more  to  the  N.  there  is  an  extensive  westerly  protrusion,  occupied  by 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Gal  way,  also  having  a  remarkably  irregular 
coast-line.  The  three  bays  in  the  S.W.  are  named  Bantry  Bay, 
Kenmare  Bay,  and  Bin^le  Bay,  and  the  westerly  protrusion  is  bounded 
S.  by  Oalway  Bay.  The  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  S.  of  Galway  Bay, 
and  Donegal  Bay,  N.  of  the  above  mentioned  protrusion,  are  the  other 
chief  features  on  this  coast.  On  the  N.  coast,  we  may  notice 
Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle ;  and  on  the  E.  coast,  BellSut  Lough, 
Lough  Strangford,  and  Dundalk  Bay :  on  the  S.  coast  the  indentations 
are  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  most  noticeable  promontories  are  ICalin 
Head,  in  the  extreme  N.*,  Oarnsore  Point,  at  the  S.E.  angle ;  Xiien 
Head,  in  the  S.W. ;  and  Donmore  Head,  on  the  peninsula  N.  of 
Dingle  Bay.  The  E.  coast  is  generally  low;  the  others  high  and 
bold.     We  subjoin  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  bays  and  capes. 

Bays,  Capes,  Ac. — Commenoing  with  ICalin  Head  and  proceeding 
round  by  the  E.  we  meet  with  Lough  Voyle,  penetrating  18  m.  to  the 
S.W.,  and  having  its  entrance  contracted  by  XagilUgaa  Fotat ;  Giant's 
Oanseway,  near  Bengore  Head,  a  basaltic  formation  projecting  about 
700  ft.  into  the  sea,  and  oonsisting  of  3  platforms,  distinguished  as  the 
Little,  Middle,  and  Great  Causeways,  the  columns  being  ohiefiy  pent- 
agonal  and  hexagonal,  and  remarkable  for  the  perfectness  of  theii* 
structure ;  Bengore  Head,  a  cluster  of  promontories ;  Vair  Head, 
a  precipitous  mass  of  greenstone  columns;  Balfiiat  Longh,  12  m.  long; 
Lough  Strangford,  a  large  shallow  iulet  protruding  N.W.  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  so  enclosing  a  long  peninsula ;  8t.  John's  Pdint, 
forming  the  N.  limit  of  the  wide  and  open  Dnndmm  Bay ;  Oarlingfoid 
Bay,  connected  by  the  Newry  Canal  with  Lough  Neagh ;  Dnndalk  Bay, 
between  Coolsy  Point  in  the  N.,  and  Dnnany  Point  in  the  S. ;  Dnblin 
Bay,  bounded  N.  by  Howth  Head  (563  ft.  hjgh\  and  having  a  length 
and  breadth  of  about  7  m. ;  WioUow  Head ;  Cahore  Point ;  Ounsore 
Point,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island ;  Watezford  Harbonr,  the  estuary 
of  the  Suir:  Tonghal  Harbonr,  the  estuary  of  the  Blaokwater;  Cork 
Harbonr;  Kinsale  Harbonr ;  Dnnmanns  Bay,  12  m.  long,  bounded  S.  by 
Mizen  Head,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island ;  Bantry  Bay,  a  magni- 
ficent natimJ  harbour,  penetrating  25  m.  inland,  and  separated  from 
Dunmanus  Bay  on  the  S.  by  the  peninsula  that  terminates,  in  Sleep 
Head,  and  from  Kenmare  Bay  on  the  N.,  by  the  rugged  peninsula  which 
is  prolonged  in  Bursey  island,  and  terminates  in  Doney  Head ;  Dingle 
Bay,  an  extensive  inlet  more  open  and  exposed  than  either  of  the  two 
just  mentioned,  bounded  S.  by  the  isle  of  valentia,  and  N.  by  Bonmore 
Head ;  the  Shannon  Estuary,  7  m.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  43  m.  long, 
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its  limitB  marked  S.  by  Earry  Head,  and  N.  by  Loop  Head ;  Oalway  Bay, 
another  large  inlet,  protected  to  a  certain  degree  from  thfe  swell  of  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Arran  Isles,  between  which  and  the  mainland  access  is 
given  to  the  bay  by  the  North  and  South  SoondB ;  Clew  Bay,  its  upper 
end  studded  with  islets ;  Aohill  Head,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name ; 
Xrris  Head  and  Benwee  Head,  in  the  N.W.  of  Mayo,  at  the  entrance  of 
Broadhaven  Bay ;  Killala  Bay ;  Sligo  Bay,  terminating  inland  in  three 
lesser  bays ;  Donegal  Bay,  about  25  m.  long,  and  containing  on  its  N. 
side  several  subordinate  inlets ;  Telin  Head,  the  N.  limit  of  Donegal 
Bay ;  Farland,  or  BIoody-Farelaiid  Point ;  Horn  Head,  a  lofty  headland 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  Sheep  Haven ;  and  Longh  Swilljr,  a  long  narrow 
inlet  penetrating  25  m.  in  a  southerly  direction. 

§  3.  Harbours. — ^Ireland  possesses  an  amount  of  harbourage  such 
as  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  show.  It  has  above  60  good 
harbours,  of  which  14  are  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels, 
and  in  some  of  these  the  whole  navy  of  Britain  might  ride  safely. 
?ut  the  distribution  of  this  harbourage  detracts  materially  from  its 
value:  many  fine  harbours  are  so  remote  as  to  be  wasted,  while  the 
more  frequented  seas  and  districts  labour  under  a  deficiency.  The 
E.  coast  in  particular  falls  under  the  latter,  description.  DnUin  Bay 
is  much  exposed  to  easterly  gales,  and  Dublin  harbour  has  required 
long  piers  and  constant  dredging  to  make  it  accessible.  Kingstown, 
at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  the  best  port  for  large  vessels : 
Kowth  harboiir,  on  the  N,  side,  is  formed  by  two  fine  piers,  but  is 
little  frequented.  S.  from  Kingstown  there  is  no  harbour  until  Wex- 
ford, which  though  apacious  is  shallow  and  encumbered  with  sand- 
banks. N.  from  Dublin,  Ihrogheda  ^  is  accessible  to  small  vessels  only, 
in  consequence  of  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne ;  Dnndalk  Bay  is 
shallow ;  Carliogf^xd  Lough  has  a  bar ;  Lough  Strangford  is  sheltered 
and  deep,  but  difScult  of  access ;  Ponaghadee  is  a  mere  artificial  port ; 
and  BeUut  Lough,  though  accessible,  shoals  towards  the  shores. 
On  the  N.  coast,  Lough  Foyle  is  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of 
the  sand-banka,  but  vessels  of  400  tons  reach  Derry :  Lough  Swilly 
is  deep  and  clear  of  impediments.  On  the  S.  coast,  Waterford  Bay 
is  deep  and  spacious :  vessels  of  500  tons  can  reach  Waterford,  and 
there  is  an  artificial  but  now  deserted  port,  Donmore,  at  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  bay,  intended  for  a  packet-station.  W.  of  this  to 
Cork  Harbour  the  only  ports  are  Dosgarvan  and  Tonghal,  neither  of 
which  are  accessible  to  vessels  of  any  size.  Cork  Harbour  is  a  fine 
land-locked  sheet  of  water,  approached  by  a  narrow  passage  guarded 
by  Forts  Camden  and  Carlisle,  and  having  in  it  several  islands :  the 
water  is  deep  and  the  anchorage  excellent.  Kinaala  and  Crookhayen, 
in  Long  Island  Bay,  are  safe  harbours  on  J,he  same  coast,  protected 
from  westerly  gales.  The  fine  inlets  of  the  W.  coast  abound  with 
harbourage  at  the  points  where  protection  is  offered  against  westerly 

1  Pronoonced  Droyda. 
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gales :  thus  in  Bantry  Bay»  Bear  Island,  and  Whiddj  Island  ofier 
pafe  roadsteads  in  all  weathers,  and  the  bay  is  everywhere  deep ; 
Kenmare  Bay  has  a  sheltered  inlet  at  filmtldUoga;  and  at  the 
entrance  of  Dingle  Bay  there  is  a  splendid  roadstead  between  Ya- 
kntia  and  Inchbeg :  Yentrj  Harbour  in  the  same  bay  is  exposed,  and 
Single  and  fiaitlmnaind  are  only  accessible  to  small  vessels.^  Pro- 
ceeding northwards  we  reach  Traleo  Bay,  at  the  Inmost  point  of 
which  is  Blennerville,.  the  port  of  Tralee,  with  which  it  is  connectitl 
by  a  ship-canaL  The  estuary  of  the  Shannon  offers  safe  anchor- 
age at  Oarngaludt  Bay,  Inniieattary  Island,  Tarbtrt  Island,  and  othei 
places.  Oalway  Bay  has  a  natural  breakwater  in  the  Arran  isles, 
and  possesses  numerous  creeks  and  small  bays ;  Galwaj  harbour  on 
the  N.£.  coast  has  been  provided  with  docks,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  a 
'IVans- Atlantic  commerce.  Clew  Bay,  sheltered  by  Clare  Island, 
and  studded  with  islands  at  its  head,  has  ports  of  no  great  capacity 
at  Kevport  and  Westpozt.  On  the  N.  coast  of  Mayo,  BroadhaTUi 
harbour  is  confined,  and  KUIalaishallow.  Bliga  harbour,  in  the  bay  of 
the  same  name,  is  provided  with  a  pier,  &c.  In  Donegal  Bay,  good 
harbourage  is  found  in  XUlybega  Bay  on  the  N.  coast ;  and  there  are 
moderately  good  harbours  at  Donflgal  and  BaUyahaanon. 

§  4.  CoNFiGUKATiON — ^MOUNTAINS. — The  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  conjSguration  of  Ireland  is  the  Great  Plain,  which  covers  the 
whole  central  portion  of  the  island  between  Dublin  and  Galway 
Bays,  with  a  length  from  N.  to  S.  of  about  160  m.,  and  a  breadth 
of  about  120  m.  This  plain  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  has  an 
average  elevation  of  from  250  to  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Around  the  edge  of  it  the  mountains  rise  in  detached  groups 
near  the  coast,  and  assume  the  forms,  sometimes  of  continuous 
ranges,  sometimes  of  circular  clusters,  and  sometimes  of  irregular 
highlands.  The  groups  are  usually  described  under  the  names 
of  the  counties  where  they  are  found,  there  being  no  dorsal  chains 
snfi&ciently  important  to  have  imposed  their  names  on  the  ad- 
jacent mountains.  On  the  W.  coast,  where  the  mountains  are  most 
numerous,  three  groups  may  be  distinguished,  riz. : — the  mountains 
of  Donegal  in  the  N. ;  the  mountains  of  Xayo  and  Oalwaj  in  the 
westerly  protrusion ;  and  the  mountains  of  Kerry  in  the  S.  On 
the  E.  coast  the  chief  groups  are  the  Wioklow  Mountains  S.  of 
Dublin  Bay ;  and  the  XOnnie  Mountains,  N.  of  Dundalk  Bay.  The 
coast  of  Antrim  is  fringed  with  ranges,  and  irregular  elevations  cover 
the  district  between  Lough  Neagh  and  the  Donegal  group.  We  add 
some  particulars  as  to  these  groups. 

The  Wioklow  Xonntainfl  are  an  irregular  mass  of  detached  heiehts, 
abounding  in  picturesque  scenery  and  oulminating  in  Lognaquilla 
(3039  ft.).  The  range  between  the  rivers  Slaney  and  Barrow,  which 
contains  Konnt  Leiiister  y^2G10  ft.),  may  be  regarded  m  an  ufiset  from 
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this  group.  Nenr  the  S.  coast  the  parallel  ranges  oC  the  Oalty  and 
SnodkxnaUedowii  Xonntoiiui  are  found  near  the  point  where  the  Suir 
approximates  to  the  Blackwater;  the  latter  is  a  fine  range  attaining  an 
elevation  of  2598  ft.  The  Kerry  Monntaixis,  in  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  island,  present  the  loftiest  heights  and  the  finest  outline  of  any  in 
Ireland;  the  most  remarkable  portion  is  named  MKHlUonddy  Beek!, 
S.W.  of  Killamey,  with  the  crowning  height  of  Oumui-Tiial  (:^414  ft.): 
yarious  spurs  cover  the  peninsula  hetween  Dingle  and  Kenmare  Bays, 
while  N.  of  tlie  former  the  Dingle  peninsula  is  occupied  by  a  broad 
ridge  which  terminates  in  the  fine  mass  of  Brandon  (3127  ft.).  Between 
tlie  Shannon  and  Oalway  Bay  the  ranges  are  unimportant;  N.  of  Gal  way 
Bay  the  whole  searhoard  of  Oalway  and  Mayo  is  rugged  with  moun- 
tains. In  the  Gonoemara  district  or  western  Oalway,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  furnished  by  the  range  of  Binnabeolii  or  the  Twelve 
Finf,  of  which  Benhaui  (2395  ft.)  is  the  highest.  The  Mayo  hills  are 
divided  into  groups,  of  which  we  may  distinguish,  S.  of  Clew  Bay, 
those  of  which  Mnilrea  (2688  ft.)  and  the  conical  height  of  Oroagh 
FUtridk  (2510  ft.)  are  the  centres ;  and  N.  of  Clew  Bay,  the  Kephin  Beg 
range  with  the  rounded  summit  of  Nephin  (2646  ft.)  near  Lough  Conn, 
and  the  more  westerly  heights  of  Slieve  Car  (2369  ft.)  and  Kephin  Beg 
(2065  ft.).  In  the  N.W.  are  the  Donegal  Xomitains,  of  which  the  most 
marked  features  are :— Blue  Stack  (2219  ft.)  with  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains  in  the  S.;  the  fine  range  of  Derryveagh  (2240  ft.),  running  in  a 
continuous  line  from  N.E.  to  S.W.;  Brrigal  ^2466  ft.)  Isring  W.  of  the 
range  just  mentioned;  and  the  knotty  group  which  occupies  the  penin- 
sula  of  Innishowen  between  Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly,  and  of  which 
flUeyeSnaght  (2019  ft.)  is  the  centre.  The  range  that  skirts  the  E. 
coast  between  Fair  Head  and  Belfast  Lough  is  broad  but  not  lofty,  ter- 
minating northwards  in  magnificent  cliffs,  and  having  as  its  highest 
point  Troetan  (1817  ft.).  Between  Lough  Neagh  and  Belfast  Lough  is 
a  range  containing  JMvii  and  CSave  Hill.  In  the  S.  of  Dovfno,  between 
Carlingford  and  Dundrum  Bays,  are  the  Konme  Mountains,  culminating 
in  Slieve  Donard  (2796  ft.),  nnd  containing  very  fine  scenery.  The 
Central  Plain  has  a  few  ranges  rising  out  of  it :  of  these  we  may  notice 
the  fllieve  BLoom  Mountains  ahout  the  sources  of  the  Suir  and  the 
Barrow;  and  the  8ilyer-Xine  Mouataine  with  the  lofty  summit  of 
Mount  Keeper  (2278  ft.),  between  the  Upper  Suir  and  the  Shannon. 

§  5.  Rivers. — The  hydrography  of  Ireland  is  much  affected  by 
the  peculiarity  of  its  conformation.  The  rivers  may  be  distributed 
into  two  classes — (1)  the  rivers  of  the  Central  Plain ;  (2)  the  rivers 
of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  plain.  The  former  are  the  most 
important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  ;  for  they  have  gentle  and 
consequently  navigable  streams,  and  the  nature  of  the  intervening 
country  is  such  ar  to  facilitate  their  junction  by  canals.  In  this 
class  we  may  place  the  Shannon,  incomparably  the  finest  river  in 
Ireland,  which  drains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plain,  and  forms  a 
highway  to  the  west  coast ;  the  Barrow,  Suir,  and  Bore,  which  unite 
in  Waterford  harbour  on  the  S.  coast ;  and  the  LifBBy,  and  the  Boyne 
on  the  E.  coast.  The  second  class  of  rivers  are  swifter,  more  tor- 
tuous, and  generally  shorter  than  the  former ;  still  there  are  some* 
considerable  stftams  in  this  class,  such  as  the  Blaekwater,  on  the  S. 
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coast;  the  Biaiuj,  on  the  S.E. ;  the  Baan,  connected  ^ith  Lough 
Nefl^h,  and  the  Fojle,  on  the  N. ;  and  the  Znie,  on  the  W. 
coast.  The  suhjoined  table  exhibits  some  particulars  relative  to 
these  rivers : — 


Rlw. 

Badn. 
aream 

Length 
in  m. 

Poinds  at  wbich 
nurigatiun 

•q.m. 

cea«ea. 

Shannon  .... 

6.946 

354 

Lough  Allen. 

Barrow    i 

Snir           Barrow . 

Nore        » 

3.410  1 

114 

Atby. 

100 

Clunmel. 

90- 

Tbomastown. 

Bann 

3.345 

100 

Sme       .... 

1.550 

60 

BUekwater  .     .     . 

1,165 

00 

Fennoy. 

Koyle      .... 

1. 100 

60 

Su  Johnstown. 

Boyne     .... 

1.002 

80 

Navan. 

Slanej     .... 

184 

TO 

Ennlaoortly. 

The  BhanTKm  issues  from  a  cavern  in  the  Cuilcach  range  at  the  slight 
elevation  of  345  ft.,  and  in  11  m.  it  reaches  Lough  Allen  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  161  ft. :  it  lubfwquently  traverses,  or  rather  expands  into, 
Longhs  Bodeig,  Bee,  and  Derg,  below  the  last  of  which  it  bends  from 
S.W.  to  W.  and  reaches  its  estuary.  Rapids  occur  below  Lough  Derg, 
which  impede  navigation  and  have  necessitated  %  certain  amount  of 
canalization.  The  Shannon  receives  on  its  rt.  bank  the  Boyle  and  the 
Suck ;  on  its  left  the  Inny  and  the  Brosna :  its  estuarv  is  fed  by  the 
Fergaa  from  the  N.,  and  the  Maigue,  Deel,  and  Feale  from  the  S. 
The  BaiTOW  rises  in  the  Slievebloom  Mountains,  descends  rapidly  N.E. 
and  E.  to  Portarlington  at  an  elevation  of  only  227  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  shortly  after  turns  S. ;  receives  the  Kore  and  the  Suir,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  same  quarter,  but  deviate  more  to  the  W. ;  and 
terminates  in  Waterford  Harbour.  Each  of  the  streams  is  serviceable 
for  navigation,  the  Barrow  especiallv.  The  Boyns  rises  in  the  Bog  of 
Allen  at  an  elevation  of  225  ft.,  and  receives  the  Blackwater  from  the 
N.W.  The  Wtof  rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  sweeps  round 
in  a  horseshoe  form  to  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  It  is  swift  throughout,  and 
derives  its  chief  importance  from  having  the  metropolis  on  its  banks. 
The  Baan  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bann, 
the  former  rising  in  the  Moume  Mountains,  and  discharging  itself  into 
Lough  Neagh;  the  latter  issuing  from  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  and 
reaching  the  sea  after  a  course  of  40  m. 

§  6.  Lakes. — ^The  lakes  of  Ireland  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  both  from  their  number  and  size.  They 
cover  336  sq.  m.,  and  are  more  numerous  in  the  W.  than  else- 
where. They  are  generally  rocky  and  shallow,  and  consequently 
nnservioeable  for  navigation :  the  picturesque  scenery  of  some,  par- 
ticularly the  Killamey  lakes,  is  well  known.  Lovgli  Veagh,  the 
largest  of  the  lakes,  covers  an  area  of  98,255  acres ;  has  low  marshy 
banks;  is  navigated  by  steamers;  receives  the  Bann,  Blackwate^ 
and  other  streams,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Lower 
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Bann.  Longh  Erne,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  consists  of  a  double 
lake,  [Jpper  and  Lower,  with  an  intennediate  stream ;  both  lakes  are 
studded  with  islands ;  surplus  waters  discharged  into  Donegal  Bay 
by  the  river  Erne.  Lough  Ckurrib^  near  Galway^  is  a  narigable  lake 
of  large  size ;  Lough  Maak,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  subterranean  channeU  The  KUlamey  lakes,  3  in 
number,  lie  embosomed  amid  the  Kerry  mountains :  they'  have 
numerous  islands  and  well- wooded  banks. 

§  7.  Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  Ireland  are  on  a  re- 
stricted scale.  The  chief  coal-districts  are  the  Castle  Comer  (Kil- 
kenny and  Carlow) ;  the  Slieve-Ardagh  (Tipperary) ;  the  Dunhallow 
(Cork) ;  and  the  Lough  Allen  (Roscommon  and  Leitrim).  The  last 
yields  bituminous  coal.  The  produce  of  these  fields  is  insignificant, 
amounting  in  1868  to  only  126,950  tons  raised  from  M  collieries. 
Ironstone  is  comm(»i,  but  is  not  smelted ;  some  of  it  is  exported  to 
England.  Lead  is  also  generally  diffused,  but  the  mines  are  few ; 
the  principal  are  the  Lugganure  and  Glendalough  in  Wicklow,  the 
two  Shallees  in  Waterford  and  the  Dundalk  in  Lough.  Copper  is 
found  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  K^ry,  and 
is  exported  to  Swansea  for  smelting ;  the  total  yield  in  1868  was 
13,890  tons.  Salt  is  found  at  Duncrue,  near  Belfast ;  iron  pyrites 
in  various  places ;  silver  and  zinc  in  Tipperary. 

Mineral  Sprtngt.— Mineral  springs  occur  at  Mallow,  in  Cork  (saline) ; 
at  Newcastle,  near  Kilkeel,  and  at  Ballynahinch,  in  Down  (sulphureous) ; 
at  Lucan,  near  Dublin  (sulphureous)  ;  and  at  Ballyspellan,  near 
Johnstown,  eo.  Kilkenny. 

§  8.  Population — Agriculture — Manufactures — Keligion 

Education. — The  population  of  Ireland  has  decreased  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  during  the  last  20  yeare.  In  1841  it  amounted  to 
8,175,124,  and  in  1861  to  5,798,967 ;  the  rate  of  decrease  was  much 
greater  between  *41  and  '61,  than  between  '51  and  '61,  so  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  there  was  a  revival  in  the  latter  period.  The 
potato-famine  and  the  consequent  emigration  have  been  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  this  decrease ;  but  the  radical  cause  is  over-population. 
Even  now,  Ireland  is  thickly  populated  for  a  purely  agricultural 
country,  considering  the  amount  of  uncultivable  land  in  it ;  the 
numbCT  of  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m.  is  greater  than  in  Wales,  France, 
Prussia,  and  the  majority  of  the  European  states.  The  people  are 
almost  wholly  Celts  of  the  Erse  branch,  and  the  Erse  language  is 
still  spoken  exclusively  by  about  163,000,  and  partly  by  1,100,000 
persons,  resident  in  Munsterand  Connaught.  Agriculture  forms  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  Irish ;  manufactures  arc  confined  to  the  N.E., 
about  Belfast,  and  give  employment  to  about  38,000  people ;  com- 
merce is  restricted  to  the  export  of  linen  and  live-stock,  and  to  the 
provision  trade  (butter  and  pork)  caixied  on  at  Cork. 
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Agricidtun, — The  oultWable  1011  of  Ireland  is  eetimated  at  15,000,000 
acres,  of  which  about  5,500,000  acres  are  under  tillage,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  pasture.  The  tillage  has  been  diminishing  of  late  years, 
particularly  as  respects  potatoes  and  cereals.  Oats  occupy  the  lai^gest 
area ;  then  come  potatoes ;  and  far  below  these,  wheat  and  green  crops. 
The  best  arable  Iwids  are  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  (locally 
termed  corcassea),  and  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Derry,  and  Kildare. 
Kerry  and  Cai-low  are  the  best  dairy  counties ;  Tipperary,  Roscommon, 
We^tmeath,  and  Meath,  have  rich  grazing  lands.  Flax  is  largely  grown 
in  Down,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Derry.  The  progress  of  agriculture 
has  been  much  retarded  by  the  prevalence  of  the  cottier  system ;  but 
the  number  of  small  holdings  is  annually  decreasing.  The  bog  soil 
appears  to  be  irrecoverable,  except  at  a  ruinous  expenditure.  The  bugs 
occupy  about  3,000,000  acres,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  found  in  the 
oentnu  district,  and  would  be  enclosed  between  lines  drawn  from 
Wicklow  Head  to  Galway,  and  from  Dublin  to  Sligo;  within  these 
limits  by  far  the  largest  proportion  lies  W.  of  the  Shannon.  £.  of  that 
river  the  bog  district  in  Kildai'e,  Queen's,  and  King's  Counties,  is 
known  as  the  Bog  of  Allen. 

Manu/aclure9, — The  only  considerable  manufacture  is  linen,  which  is 
made  at  Belfast  and  the  neighbouring  plsces :  it  was  introduced  by 
Huguenot  refugees  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
Sewed  muslins  are  another  branch  of  industry  in  the  same  locality. 
Woollen  stuffs  are  made  for  home  use  in  the  central  counties,  and 
there  are  nine  cotton  factories  in  the  country.  Distilling  and  the  pre- 
paration of  flour  are  the  only  other  businesses  of  importance. 

Religion.  —  The  Anglican  Church  of  Ireland  is  under  two  arch- 
bishops (Armagh  and  Dublin),  and  ten  bishops,  some  of  whom  hold 
four,  and  all  more  than  one,  of  the  old  dioceses.  The  Anglican 
Church  is  everywhere  surpassed  in  influence  and  numbers  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  in  Ulster,  which  is  the  stronghold  of 
Protestantism,  it  has  a  second  formidable  rival  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  By  the  census  of  1861  the  Roman  Catholics  numbered 
4,490,583  ;  the  Anglican  Church  678,661  ;  the  Presbyterians  528,992 ; 
and  the  other  Protestant  bodies  57,571.  The  animosity  engendered  by 
religious  differences  is  one  of  the  great  sores  from  which  Ireland  sufferst 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  superintended  by  four  archbishops 
(Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam),  and  23  Mshops.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  resembles  that  of 
Scotland.  The  ministers  formerly  received  the  Regium  Donwn  from  a 
fund  instituted  by  Charles  II.  in  1672  ;  this  fund  was  extinguished  by 
the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869. 

Education. — ^Ireland  possesses  two  Universities,  viz. : — Dublin,  con- 
sisting of  Trinity  College,  founded  in  1591 ;  and  Queen's  University, 
founded  in  1850,  and  consisting  of  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  erected 
at  Belfastj  Cork,  and  Qalway:  Dublin  is  connected  with  the  Ang- 
lican Church,  and  Queen's  is  independent  of  religious  creed.  The 
ultimate  success  of  Queen's  University  seems  doubtful,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  May- 
nooth  College  was  founded  in  1795,  and  received  up  to  1871  grants  from 
Parliament:  it  is  designed  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  founded  in 
1807,  undertakes  the  education  of  students  of  all  ages,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Univeraity  of  London.  Grammar  schools  were  founded  by 
Charles  I.  at  Armagh  and  six  other  towns. 
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§  9.  Political  Divisions. — ^Ireland  is  divided  into  4  Provinces, 
LehiBter,  Ulster,  Cioimaiiglit,  and  Knnster,  and  32  counties,  of  which 
Leinster  contains  12,  Ulster  9,  Connaught  6,  and  Munster  6.  They 
are  further  subdivided  into  316  baronies,  just  as  England  is  into 
hundreds;  and  again  into  parishes.  The  four  provinces  represent 
the  old  territorial  divisions  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
in  1172,  Meath,  which  was  a  fifth  principality,  having  been  com- 
bined with  Leinster.  The  division  into  counties  commenced  in  King 
John's  reign,  and  was  then  applied  to  the  district  **  within  the  pale,'* 
or  such  parts  of  Leinster  and  Munster  as  were  occupied  by  the 
English.  Connaught  and  Ulster  were  similarly  subdivided  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Westmeath  was  separated  from  Meath  in  Henry  VIIL's 
reign.  King's  County  and  Queen's  County  date  from  Mary*s  reign, 
and  Wicklow  from  James  I.'s:  these  districts  having  previously 
formed  part  of  the  adjacent  counties.  The  titles  of  the  counties  are 
derived  from  the  principal  towns  at  the  time  of  the  division,  with 
the  following  exceptions : — King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  which  are 
so  named  after  Philip  and  Mary;  Meath,  which  was  one  of  the 
principalities;  and  the  old  territories  of  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and 
Kerry.  In  several  instances  the  old  towns  have  been  superseded 
by  others  as  the  county  towns,  as  in  the  cases  of  Mayo,  Clare,  and 
Kildare. 

§  10.  Towns — Antiquities — Communications. — The  Irish  towns 
are  for  the  most  part  poor  in  wealth,  appearance,  and  population. 
DuUin  numbers  above  300,000  inhabitants,  attracted  thither  by  the 
various  government  establishments,  and  by  the  facilities  for  commu- 
nication with  England.  Selliast  and  Cork  are  the  two  next  towns 
in  point  of  population  ;  Belfast  is  the  manufacturing  metropolis  of 
Ireland,  and  Cork  the  chief  port  and  the  seat  of  the  provision  trade. 
Idmeriok,  the  capital  of  the  West,  has  above  40,000  inhabitants ;  the 
ports  of  Wa^rford  in  the  S.,  and  Londonderry  in  the  N.,  above 
20,000;  Oalway  and  Sligo,  on  the  W.  coast,  about  17,000;  Kilkenny, 
on  the  Nore,  an  agricultural  centre,  and  Drogheda,  on  the  Boyne, 
about  15,000.  Armagh  is  the  seat  of  the  primacy  of  .**all  Ire- 
land." Even  the  largest  towns  have  few  buildings  worthy  of  notice ; 
the  architectural  beauties  of  Ireland  belong  to  a  past  age,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ruined  abbeys  and  castles,  scattered  over  the 
country. 

Antiquities. — Ireland  abounds  with  monuments  of  its  former  inhabi- 
tants. Among  these  we  may  notice  : — (1)  The  Druidical  circles  of 
earth  or  stones,  of  which  there  are  good  examples  in  the  Qiant*s 
Ring,  near  Belfast,  a  mound  enclosing  an  area  of  10  acres ;  and  in  the 
stone  circle  at  Beltany,  near  Raphoe.  (2)  Cromlechs,  situated  near 
the  coast-lioe,  as  at  Mount  Venus,  near  Howth;  Shanganagh,  near 
Dublin  ;  Broadstone,  near  Ballymena,  &c.  (3)  Tumuli,  which  are 
common  everywhere,  but  nowhere  so  remarkably  as  between  Drogheda 
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and  Slane,  where  there  is  a  suoceasion  of  them,  some  of  enormoua  lise, 
as  that  at  Newgrange,  70  ft.  hisrh,  with  a  chamber  oontaining  a  large 
amount  of  carved  work ;  and  again 
those  at  Knowth  and  Dowth,  in  the 
same  line.  (4)  Inscribed  or  Ogham 
stones,  probably  designed  for  bound- 
ary marks ;  they  are  chiefly  found  in 
Cork  and  Kerry.  (5)  Raths  or  forti- 
fied villages,  enclosed  witli  a  mound 
and  ditch,  and  sometimes  containing 
subterranean  chambers.  The  Hill 
of  Tara,  in  Meath,  offers  several  ex- 
amples of  raths.  (6)  Duns  or  Ca- 
thairs,  military  works  constructed 
of  stone ;  they  are  most  numerous 
in  the  W.  and  S.W.,  and  some  of 
them  in  very  good  preservation,  such 
as  are  those  of  Dunserigus  and  Dun- 
connor,  in  the  isle  of  Arran.  (7^ 
Round  Towers,  to  which  a  high  an- 
tiquity has  been  sometimes  asciibed, 
but  now  supposed  to  have  been 
mostly  ejected  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  :   they  were  intended  to  B«mdT 

serve  as  belfries  and  places  of  de-  *""*' 

fence. 

CommunicatioM, — Ireland  is  provided  with  excellent  high-roads,  con- 
structed and  kept  in  repair  in  some  instances  by  county  rates,  in  others 
by  grants  from  Government.  The  system  of  turnpike  trusts  does  not 
prevail  there.  There  are  but  two  canals  of  any  importance,  the  Qrand 
Canal,  and  the  Royal  Canal ;  both  commence  at  Dublin  and  cross  the 
central  plain  to  the  Shannon,  the  Grand  (164  m.)  taking  a  somewhat 
southerly  course  by  Tullamore  to  near  BauHgher  and  on  to  Ballinasloe ; 
the  Royal  (92  m.)  diverging  to  the  N.  by  MuUingar  to  Tormanbury  in 
Co.  Longford :  the  constructioYi  of  the  first  commenced  in  1756,  and  of 
the  second  in  1789,  and  both  involved  a  lai^e  expenditui-e  of  time  and 
money.  The  Newry  navigation  connects  Lough  Neagh  with  Carling- 
ford  Bay.  partly  by  the  Upper  Bann  and  partly  by  artificial  canal.  The 
Lagan  navigation  is  of  similar  character,  and  connects  Lough  Neagh 
with  Belfast.  The  mileage  of  canal  amounts  to  276  m.  Trunk  lines 
of  railway  radiate  from  Dublin  to  various  parts  of  the  island,  N.  to 
Belfast  and  Londonderry ;  W.  to  Galway,  with  branches  from  MuUin- 
gar to  Sligo,  and  from  Athlone  to  Westport;  S.W.  to  Cork,  with 
branches  to  Limerick  and  Tralee  ;  and  S.  to  Waterford  and  Wexford 
by  independent  lines,  the  former  by  Kilkenny,  the  latter  by  the  coast. 
The  Irish  system  is  still  in  course  of  construction ;  but  the  result  in 
point  of  traffic  has  not  hitherto  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

§  11.  Dublin.— Dublin  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  at 
the  head  of  Dublin  Bay,  63  m.  from  Holyhead,  and  133  from  Liver- 
pool. The  site  of  the  town  is  level,  with  some  slight  elevations,  but 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is  beautiful.  The  river  divides  the 
town  equally  into  N.  and  S.  portions ;  it  is  crossed  by  9  bridges,  of 
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which  the  Carlisle  is  the  finest;  helow  this  bridge  its  banks  are 
lined  with  quays,  and  the  river  serves  as  the  port ;  at  its  entrance 
are  two  gigantic  walls,  the  southern  3|  m.  long,  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sands.  The  Grand  Canal  sweeps  round  the  town 
on  the  S.,  and  terminates  in  docks  communicating  with  the  Liflfey ; 
the  Royal  Canal  approaches  the  river  from  the  N.  The  town  con- 
tains few  fine  streets  or  squares;  Sackville  Street  is,  however,  a 
notable  exception. 

Noteworthy  Objects,  Ao, — The  chief  public  buHdingB  are  congregated 
within  a  small  area,  and  oonsist  of  tiie  Gastle,  or  official  residence  of 
the  Viceroy,  founded  in  the  13th  century ;  Ti*inity  College,  erected,  in 
1759;  the  Bailk  of  Ireland,  formerly  the  Parliament  House,  built  1729, 
with  a  handsome  Ionic  front ;  the  Four  Courts,  on  the  river  side, 
erected  in  1786-1800  ;  and  the  Custom  House,  below  Sackville  Street, 
founded  in  1781.  Of  ecclesiastical  buildings  may  be  noticed  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  the  early  pointed  style;  and  Christchurch 
Cathedral,  a  cruciform  building  of  the  11th  century.  The  Phoenix 
Park  lies  W.  of  the  city,  covering  1769  acres ;  it  eommauds  charming 
views  of  the  Wicklow  mountains. 

I.  Leinsteb. 

1.  i}u6?»n.— DuUixk,  304,710.     Kingstown,  12.469.     Rathmines,  4333. 

Ranelagh,  3866.     Harold's  Cross^  3839.    Blackrock,  2923.    Qol- 
denbridge,  2585.    Balbriggan,  2258.     Sandymount,  2084. 

2.  Jlfeai/i.— Navan,  4187.    Eells.  3224.    Trim,  2058. 

8.  Loua.— Drogheda,  14,740.    Dnndalk,  10,428.    Ardee,  2925. 

4.  Wegtmeath.—A.t\\\onQ,  6227.     Mollingar,  5426. 

5.  Lon^ord.— Longfozdt  4872.     Edgeworthstown,  3046. 

6.  King's  County.— Parsonstown,  5401.     Tnllamoxet  4797.     Philips- 

town,  2012. 

7.  Qu/eens  County.— Mountmellick,  3062.    Maryborongh,  2935.     Por- 

tarlington,  2581.    Mountrath,  2080. 

8.  KMare.—hXbj,  4124.    Naas,  2966.    Newbridge,  2875.    Maynooth, 

1497.    Kildare,  1399. 

9.  ITO^mny.— KilkaULy»  14,174.     C^llan,  2331.     Castlecomer,  1435. 

10.  Carfow.— Cariow,  8344.     Tullow,  2383.     Bagenalstown,  2047. 

11.  TFicAfow.— Arklow,  4760.     Bray,  4182.     Wioklow^  3448. 

12.  Tre»/or(2.—Wezfordr  11,673.    New  Boss,  6567.    Enniscorthy,  5396. 

Gorey,  2673. 

§  12.  Leinsteb. — Of  the  above  towns  we  may  notice  Sagstown,  a 
flourishing  suburb  of  Dublin,  its  chief  port,  and  a  watering-place ; 
Byay,  a  still  more  frequented  watering-place ;  Drogbeda  and  Wexford, 
seaport  towns,  the  former  with  various  minor  manufactures,  among 
which  brewing  is  conspicuous;  Athlone,  the  chief  military  station 
for  the  west  of  Ireland ;  Mnllingar,  Longfocd,,  and  Kewbridge,  also 
military  stations ;  Kildare,  well  known  for  its  "  Curragh,"  or  com- 
mon, on  which  races  are  held,  and  a  camp  is  established ;  Xaynooth, 
the  seat  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests ; 
Kilkenny,  already  noticed  as  one  of  the  chief  inland  towns  of  Ireland ; 
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and  OKdoWi  alao  an  important  town,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
college. 

Noteworthy  Objects,  dte, — ^JEaynoofh  College,  one  of  Pugin's  struo- 
tures.  Athland  Castle,  partly  used  as  a  bairaok.  «iWtiiiy  Castle, 
overlooking  the  Nore,  originally  built  by  Strongbow,  and  still  occu- 
pied :  the  Cathedral  in  good  condition.  Oarlow  Church,  oonapicuoui 
for  its  lofty  spire ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  also  a  fine  building: 
ruins  of  castle  aacribecl  to  King  John.  Xildaxe,  a  round  tower  130  ft. 
high  ;  St.  Bridget's  cell.  Ruins  of  Jerpoint  Abbey,  founded  1180,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nore,  near  Thomastown.  Glendaioiigh,  in  the  Wick- 
low  mountains,  remains  of  seven  ruined  churches. 

HietoriooH  JnocMUione.— Ilrogheda,  the  seat  of  an  important  Synod 
in  1152,  and  of  several  Parliaments  in  the  15th  century;  besieged  in 
16^1  by  the  Irish  under  O'Neill,  and  in  1649  by  Cromwell.  The  battle 
of  the  iloyne,  in  1690,  fought  about  2  m.  W.  of  Drogheda.  Athlone,  on 
the  Shannon,  besieged  for  22  weeks  in  1641,  and  again  in  1691,  when  it 
held  out  for  James  II.  under  St.  Ruth.  Kilknmy,  the  seat  of  several 
Parliaments  between  1294  and  1536.  Naas»  the  residence  of  the  old 
kings  of  Leinster.  Znniaoorthy,  on  the  Slaney,  battle  on  Vinegar  Hill 
near  it  between  Lake's  army  and  the  insurgent  Irish  in  1798. 

II.  Ulsteb. 

13.  uiirfnm.— BaMftit,  120,777.     Carrickfei^gus,  9422.    Lisbum,   7503. 

Ballymena,  6774.     Lame,  2766.    Ballymoney,  2603.     Antrim, 
2138.    Ballycastle.  1626. 

14.  Doum.— Newry,   12,188.    Newtownards,   9542.    Banbridge,   4038. 

Bownpatriflk,  3840.    Gilford,  2892.    Donaghadee,  2671.  Bangor, 
25ol.     Dromore,  2531.     Holywood,  2437.     Portaferry,  1960. 

15.  ulrmagrfc.— Armagh,  8969.     Lurgan,  7772.     Portadown,  5528. 

16.  ITonagiAan.— Konag-han,  3910.   Clones,  2390.   Carrickmacross,  2070, 

17.  Cavan.— Gayan,  3209.     Beltnrbet,  2068.    Cootehill,  1994. 

18.  FernaawflgfA.— Bnniftkillen,  5820. 

19.  2Vron€.-Strabane,4911.    Dungannon,  3994.   Omagh,  3662.    Cooks- 

town,  3257. 

20.  Xondomierry.— Londonderry,  20,875.    Coleraine,  5631.    Newtown- 

Limavady,  2732. 

21.  Donegal.— lAStxa^  ^111,    Ballyshannon,  3197.    Letterkenny,  2165. 

§  13.  Ulster. — Many  of  the  above  towns  are  flourishing,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Antrim  and  Down,  which  are  engaged  in  the  linen 
manufacture;  BellSut  stands  pre-eminent  in  this  respect:  it  ranks 
as  the  "  Manchester  '*  of  Ireland,  and  is  further  an  important  sea- 
port, and  the  seat  of  a  Queen's  College ;  Ballymena,  Antrim,  Bown- 
patrldk,  Newry,  Newtownards,  Armagh,  Lnrgan,  liibam,  and  Portadown, 
are  also  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture.  Cotoraine,  on  the  Lower 
Bann,  may  be  added  to  the  list,  and  is  further  a  port  of  export  for 
agricultural  produce.  Londonderry  is,  however,  the  chief  port  of  the 
northern  district.  Enniskillen,  between  the  Loughs  Erne,  is  a 
flourishing  town ;  and  Ballyshannon,  in  the  same  district,  is  a  well- 
known  fishing-station. 
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Noteuforthy  Objed»^  <ite.— BeUut,  Queen's  College;  Oommeroial  Build- 
ings ;  Queen*8  Bridge  over  the  Lagan.  Oarriokfergnu  Castle,  an  in- 
habited Anglo-Norman  fortress,  built  by  De  Courcy  in  1178.  Armagli 
Cathedral,  recently  restored  at  a  great  cost.  Londonderry  Cathedral, 
founded  in  1633,  an  elegant  building  in  the  perpendicular  style  ;  the 
Walker  Pillar ;  the  town  walls,  built  1609,  with  six  gates. 

Historical  Astoeiatioru. — Antrim,  the  scene  of  two  battles  between  the 
English  and  Irish,  viz:  in  Edward  III.'s  reign,  and  in  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
Baintflftld,  S.  from  Belfast,  scene  of  an  engagement  in  1789.  Armagh« 
the  seat  of  a  Church  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  5th  centui*y ;  the 
town  repeatedly  ruined  by  the  Danes ;  cathedral  destroyed  by  O'Neil 
in  1 566 ;  the  Navan  Fort,  near  it,  the  residence  of  the  old  sovereigns 
of  Ulster.  Londonderry,  built  by  the  London  companies  who  colonized 
this  neighbourhood  in  James  l.'s  reign  ;  stood  a  famous  siege  for  105 
days  in  1689,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  O.  Walker,  again^  the 
forces  of  James  II.  Dnngannon,  the  residence  of  the  0' Neils,  who 
resisted  English  supremacy  down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Clogher,  in  Tyrone,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  bishopric  in  Ireland.  Ben- 
bnrb,  on  the  Blackwater  in  the  same  county,  where  the  Irish  insurgents 
defeated  the  English  army  in  1646.  Knniiikillffii,  famous  for  its  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  William  III. 

Idands. — Bathlin,  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  of  basaltic  formation; 
Innietrahnll,  off  Malin  Head ;  Inohy  in  Lough  Swilly  ;  Tory,  off  the 
N.W.  coast,  and  Aranmore,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Donegal. 

IIL  CONNAUQHT. 

22.  Leitrim. — Oarriok-on-Shannon,  1403. 

23.  Roscommon. — ^Ballmasloe  (partly  in  Qalway),  3911.    Boyle,  3098. 

Soflcommon,  2731.    Elphin,  1007. 

24.  Sli^o-SligOf  16,693. 

25.  ITaj^o.— Ballina,  5419.    Westport,  3819.    Oartlebar,  3073.    Ballin. 

robe,  2506. 

26.  Gdlvjay.—QBlwKjt  16,967.    Tuam,  4565.    Loughrea,  3074,    Gort, 

2  J  02.    Clifden.  1434. 

§  14.  CoNNAUGHT. — The  western  part  of  Galway  is  commonly 
called  Connemarai  a  name  significant  of  the  character  of  the  coast, 
meaning  the  "  Bays  of  the  Ocean."  The  towns  call  for  but  little 
notice ;  Oftlway  is  the  chief  port,  and  the  seat  of  a  Queen's  College ; 
Sligo  is  also  a  port  of  considerable  trade;  Tnam  has  ecclesiastical 
importance,  as  the  see  of  a  Protestant  bishop  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop ;  Weetport  has  advantages  as  a  port,  but  is  now  in  an 
unthriving  state;  Oastlebar  has  a  linen  manufacture;  Bidlina  in 
Mayo,  and  Longhrea  in  Galway,  are  country  towns  of  local  import- 
ance,  the  former  a  fishing-station.  Bftllinmloe  is  the  seat  of  the  great 
agricultural  fair  of  Ireland. 

Noteworthy  Objects,  &c. — ^Bosoommon  Abbey  and  Castle,  in  ruins,  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  extensive  fortresses  in  the  country,  destroyed 
after  the  battle  of  Aughrim.  Ruins  of  abbeys  at  Boyle,  foimded  1161  ; 
at  Sligo,  founded  about  1250,  with  good  cloisters  ;  and  at  Knockmay, 
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near  Tuam,  with  frescoes  of  the  14th  oentury.  Tnia  Cathedral,  parte 
of  the  old  edifice  incorporated  with  a  more  modem  building.  OUm- 
maohTifflti,  near  Athlone,  one  of  the  aaored  places  of  Ireland,  with  nume- 
rous remains  dating  chiefly  from  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  ;  four 
ruined  churches,  two  round  towers,  crosses,  and  inscribed  tomb- 
stones. 

Historical  As8ociation$. — Aoffhrim,  near  Boyle,  the  ncene  of  the  defeat 
of  St.  Ruth  by  the  forces  of  William  III.  in  1691.  BUgo,  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1641.  KUlalA,  the  spot  where  the 
French  under  Humbert  landed  in  1798.  Oalwaj,  occupied  b^  English 
settlers  in  Henry  II.'s  reign ;  commercial  relations  with  Spam,  which 
have  influenced  the  style  of  the  old  houses;  besieged  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians in  1652,  and  again  by  William  III.'s  army  under  Qinkell  in 
1691. 

IdancU, — Aehil,  a  lai^ge  island  close  to  the  mainland  of  Mayo  ;  Olan, 
at  the  entrance  of  Clew  Bay ;  Lmifturk  and  XnuLibofiiL,  more  t.o  the  S. ; 
Oaromsa,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara ;  and  the  Arxma  Isles,  at  the 
entrance  of  Qalway  Bay. 

IV.   MUNSTBB. 

27.  CZaf8.->EiiiiiB,  7041.    Eilrush,  4593.    Killaloe,  1673. 

28.  Limerick.— limeriok,  44,476.    Rathkeale,  2751.    Newcastle,  2452. 

AjBkeaton,  1637. 

29.  lYoperarff.— donnifll,   11,774.     Nenagh,   6284.     Tipperary,   5872. 

Carrick-on^uir,  5059.  Thurles,  4866.  Cashel,  4374.  Cahir, 
3456.     Fethard,  2do3. 

30.  Fofer/ofd.— Waterford,  23,293.    Dungarvan,  5886.    Portlaw,  3852. 

Lismore,  2085.     Tallow,  1629. 

31.  Cork.— Cork,  80,121.    Queenstown,  8717.    Fermoy.  8705.    Yough- 

al,  6514.  Bandon,6243.  Kinsale,  4850.  Mallow,  4841.  Skib- 
hereon,  3711.  Macroom,  3269.  Clonakilty,  3103.  Hiddleton, 
3401.  Mitchelstown,  2922.  Charleville,  2468.  Bantry,  2438. 
Buttevant,  2372.    Kanturk,  2286.     Dunmanway,  2068. 

32.  ^erry.— Tralee,  10,309.    Killamey,  5204.    Listowel,  2273.    Dingle, 

2260.     Cahirciveen,  1802. 

§  15.  MuNSTEB. — ^Munster  contains  the  three  important  towns  of 
CSork,  Lixneriok,  and  Waterford^  being  respectively  the  commercial 
emporia  of  the  S.W.,  the  W.,  and  the  S.E.  of  Ireland ;  the  first  is 
also  the  seat  of  a  Queen's  College,  and  derives  importance  from  its 
excellent  harbour  at  Queenstown,  which  serves  as  a  naval  station. 
Notice  has  already  been  made  of  the  other  ports,  IhrngurvRXi,  Tonghal, 
Einsale,  and  CrookhaTen,  on  the  S.  coast ;  Bantry,  Valentia,  and  Tralee, 
on  the  W.  coast.  Fermoy  is  an  important  military  station.  Clonmel, 
Gahir,  apd  Tipperary,  are  the  seats  of  a  large  agricultural  business, 
and  the  two  first  are  neat  and  thriving  towns. 

Noteworthy  Objects^  d;c.— Killaloe  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury, with  remains  of  an  earlier  period.  Limsriok  Cathedral,  founded 
in  1180,  and  rebuilt  in  1490.  Cork,  Queen's  College,  and  the  Court- 
house. Lismore  Castle,  overlooking  the  Blackwater  at  a  great  height, 
the  property  once  of  Sir  W.  Baleigb,  and  now  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
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shire,  restored  and  inhabited.  Oahir  Castle,  originally  built  in  1142^ 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Suir.  Ennif,  remains  of  three  abbeys  neai 
it.  Adue,  S.W.  from  Limerick,  another  place  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tectural remains,  consisting  of  three  ruined  abbeys,  dating  respectively 
from  1230, 1306,  and  1464,  and  a  castle  erected  by  the  Fitzgeralds.  Ruini 
of  a  magnificent  abbey  at  Askeaton,  on  the  Deel,  founded  1420.  Holy- 
eron  Abbey,  near  Thurles,  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Ireland.  Oashel, 
interesting  remains  of  an  old  cathedral,  Comiac's  Chapel,  built  in  1134, 
and  other  buildings  on  the  summit  of  the  precipitous  rock  (300  ft.) 
overhanging  the  town ;  also  of  Hore  Abbey,  and  a  Dominican  Priory  in 
the  town  below  the  rock. 

Historical  Asgodations, — ^Idmexiok,  occupied  by  the  Danes  for  about 
150  years ;  visited  bv  King  John  in  1210;  occupied  by  Bruce's  adherents 
in  1316  ;  captured  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  Ireton  in  1651  ;  be- 
sieged unsuccessfully  in  1690  by  William  IIL's  army,  but  taken  in  the 
following  year.  Thurles,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Danes  and 
Irish  in  the  10th  century.  Cork,  taken  by  William  III.'s  army  under 
Marlborough  in  1690.  Tonghall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  spot  where  he  first  grew  the  potato.  Waterford,  occupied  by 
the  Danes  &om  853  to  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century ;  taken  pos- 
session  of  by  Strongbow  in  1170  ;  besieged  by  Perkin  Warbeck  and  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  and  again  by  Cromwell  without  effect,  but  taken  by 
Ireton  in  1642 :  Henry  II.  landed  liere  in  1172,  and  James  II.  embarked 
here  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Iitonds.— The  BlasketB,  off  Dunmore  Head;  Valentia,  at  the  S. 
entrance  of  Dinsle  Bay,  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  telegraphic 
cable ;  and  CSaps  Sear  Island,  the  most  southerly  point  connected  with 
Ireland* 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

THE   IBERIAN  PENINSULA. — SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

9  I  Pbdtion,  dlmeDftions.  ibape.  and  area  of  the  penbuaU.  ^  2  Qwwt-llne— Promon- 
torlet  and  iiileta.  ^  3.  CoriflgoraUoii  of  lis  surface.  ^  4.  Moaouln-ranges.  ^  6. 
River-slopes  and  rivers.  ^  «.  Climate  and  vegetatiao.  ^  7.  KUmologj— Hbtorkal 
geography.  I.  Spaw.  ^  8.  Mineral  and  agrlcaltaral  resources.  ^  ».  Population— 
eovemmentr-Religion— Education.  &c  ^  10.  Political  divl&iona.  ^11.  Towns- 
Remarkable  ottfects— Historical  aaBOciatlon»— Islands-Oolonlal  possessions.  ^  12. 
Gibraltar— Andorra.  U.  PbrruoAU  ^  13.  General  aspect— Productlona.  ^  14.  Popo- 
laUon  —  Government  —  Religion,  &c  ^  15.  Political  divisions.  ^  IC  Towns- 
Islands— Colonial  poaseasions. 

f  1.  Position,  Poundaries,  Size,  &c. — The  IberiAn,  or  (as  it  is 
otherwise  termed)  the  PyresMUi  peninsula,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three  southern  peninsulas  of  Europe.  It  is  also  the  most  westerly 
portion  of  the  whole  continent,  from  which  it  stands  out  in  a  state 
of  almost  complete  isolation,  like  the  bastion-tower  of  an  old  fortress, 
deserving  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  its  massive  proportions,  the 
title  accorded  to  it  of  ^  The  Peninsula."  It  is  connected  with  the 
body  of  the  Continent  by  an  isthmus  260  m.  in  breadth,  ticross  which 
the  Pyrenees  stretch  in  an  unbroken  rampart  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  France 
follows  the  crest  of  the  range  until  it  nears  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of 
I  Biscay,  which  it  reaches  by  an  irregular  line  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Bidassda.  In  other  directions  the  peninsula  is  bounded  by  the  sea, 
viz. : — N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  open  Atlantic ; 
S.  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  S.E.  and  E.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
As  it  is  separated  from  Africa  only  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  from  Europe  by  the  massive  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  its  com- 
munications are  more  open  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter 
continent.  It  stretches  through  about  8  degrees  of  lat.  and  13  degrees 
of  long.,  the  extreme  points  being : — N.,  Cape  Ortegal,  43°  48'  IJ. 
lat. ;  S.,  Punta  di  Tarifa,  36°  2'  N.  lat. ;  E.,  Cape  Creux,  3°  2(y 
E.  long. ;  and  W.,  Cape  Roca,  9°  ZQf  W.  long.  The  length  along 
the  N.  coast  is  635  m.,  and  the  breadth  in  the  meridian  of  Tarifa, 
510  m.  Its  shape  resembles  a  trapezium,  of  which  the  S.  side  is 
short  as  compared  with  the  N.,  and  the  E.  slopes  ofif  at  an  obtuse 
aQgle  from  the  S.  The  area  is  estimated  at  227,420  sq.  m.,  of  which 
190,936  (about  fiv&^sixths  of  the  whole)  belong  to  Spain,  and  the 
remainder,  36,484,  to  Portugal. 


NA— In  the  pronnncUtton  of 

Examples. 

Spaoifih  names,  sonnd— 

Badajos  » JftuiacftoA. 

a  broad  as  in 'father/ 

e  like  our  a  in 'fate.' 

i  Uke  our  e. 

Bodreego, 

tt  like  00. 

c  like  th,  before  e  and  i 

Jem  as  Chareth. 

j  Uke  <*  in  the  Scotch '  Loch.' 
fl  like  nv. 

Espafia  =  Btpanya. 

«Uke<^ 

§  2.  CoABT-LiNB — ^B"ay8 — ^Promgntoribs — Habboubs, — Thccoast- 
line  of  the  Peninsula  combines  regularity  in  its  general  outline  with 
irregularity  in  its  details.  The  absence  of  deep  inlets  is  unfavourable 
for  commerce  with  the  interior,  but  the  numerous  small  indentations 
supply  ample  harbourage  for  shipping.  On  the  N.  coast  we  may 
notice  Capes  Peiias  in  Asturias,  and  Orteg&l  in  Galicia :  the  chief 
harbours  are  near  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  are  San 
Sebastiaxi,  which  is  small  but  secure ;  Bilb&o,  which  consists  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Nervion ;  and  flantander,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
capacious  and  sheltered,  and  adapted  by  its  position  to  serve  as  the 
port  of  Madrid.  In  the  N.W.  angle  between  Capes  Ortegal  and 
Finisterre  is  the  Bia  de  Setamos,  which  divides  into  branches  and  fur- 
nishes first-rate  harbours  at  Ferrol  and  Ck>ni]ma.  Between  Cape 
Finisterre  and  the  Minho  are  the  harbours  of  PoxLteredra  and  Vigo, 
the  former  serviceable  for  small  vessels  only,  the  latter  a  place  of 
call  for  our  Peninsular  steamers.  In  Portugal  the  estuaiy  of  the 
Douro  serves  as  the  harbour  of  Oporto,  and  the  Tagus  as  the  harbour 
of  Lisbon:  the  port  of  lisbon  could  accommodate  the  navies  of  all 
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Europe ;  but  Oporto  is  inconvenienced  by  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  by  a  strong  current  after  rainy  weather.  S.  of  Lisbon  is 
the  bay  and  harbour  of  Betabal,  of  ample  dimensions  and  with  deep 
water,  but  with  its  entrance  impeded  by  sandbanks.  The  chief  pro- 
montories on  the  coast  of  Portugal  are  C.  Boot,  N.  of  the  Tagus ; 
a  Eipidhel,  S.  of  the  Tagus ;  and  C.  St  Vinoest,  at  the  S. W.  angle. 
On  the  S.  coast,  the  Ghiadalquivir  is  navigable  for  sea-going  ships, 
and  supplies  harbourage  at  Ban  Laoar  close  to  its  mouth.  The  bay 
of  Cadis  is  5  m.  in  length,  and  sheltered  by  the  spit  of  land  on  which 
the  town  stands.  The  Bay  of  Gibraltar  is  about  6  m.  long,  and 
sheltered  on  all  sides  except  the  S. :  it  has  two  harbours,  on  the  E. 
side  at  Gibraltar,  where  the  shipping  is  protected  by  two  moles,  and 
on  the  W.  side  at  Algwdras.  The  harbour  of  Kalaga  is  formed  by  a 
mole  and  is  accessible  and  safe.  The  chief  promontories  on  the  S. 
coast  are  0.  Trafalgar;  Eoiopa  Poiiit,  the  extremity  of  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar ;  and  C.  Gata.  In  the  S.E.  the  harbour  of  Cartagena  is 
admirably  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Scombraria  in  front,  and  in 
other  directions  by  the  disposition  of  the  land.  The  E.  coast  is  not 
so  well  provided  with  harbours  as  the  others :  Alioante,  on  a  small 
bay,  possesses  a  good  roadstead  :  the  harbour  of  Tamg6na  is  formed 
by  a  mole  within  which  ships  of  war  can  ride  at  anchor :  that  of 
Banel6iia  is  similarly  formed,  but  in  consequence  of  a  bar  is  inac- 
cessible to  large  ships.  The  fine  Bay  of  Botas,  near  the  N.E.  frontier^ 
is  unfrequented.  The  promontories  on  this  coast  are  C.  Falos  in 
Muroia ;  0.  8t  Iburtin  in  Valencia ;  and  0.  Crenz,  the  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  total  length  of  the  coast-line  is  1900  m.,  of 
which  1400  belong  to  Spain  and  500  to  Portugal.  The  names 
of  several  of  the  promontories  have  been  rendered  illustrious  by 
naval  engagements — ^Trafalgar,  by  Nelson's  victory  in  1805;  St. 
Vincent,  by  the  victories  of  Rodney  in  1780,  of  Jervis  in  1797,  and 
of  Kapier  in  1836;  and  Finisterre,  by  Anson's  victory  over  the 
French  in  1747,  and  Calder's  battle  with  Villeneuve  in  1806. 

§  3.  CoKFiGuaATiON. — ^Thc  configuration  of  the  Iberian  peninsula 
is  characterised  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  synmietry.  The  nucleus 
or  heart  of  it  consists  of  a  very  extensive  plateau,  or  rather  double 
plateau,  which  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  peninsula.  This 
double  plateau  is  buttressed  N.  by  theCantabrian  Mountains,  and  S. 
by  the  Sierra  Mor^na:  eastward  it  terminates  in  the  highlands 
which  bound  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  and  westward  it  declines  towards 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  central  range, 
which  near  Madrid  is  known  as  the  Sierra  Guadarama :  the  northern 
portion  is  distinguished  as  the  plateau  of  Old  Castile,  the  southern 
as  that  of  New  Castile :  the  latter  is  again  subdivided  by  a  chain 
which  rises  on  the  plateau,  named  the  Mountains  of  Tol^o.  The 
central  plateau-region  is  skirted  E.  and  S.  by  two  extensive  river- 
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basins,  viz.,  that  of  the  Ebro>  between  the  highlands  above  referred 
to  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  of  the  Guadalquivir  between  the 
Sierras  Morena  and  Nevada.  Maritime  regions  intervene  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the  S.,  and  between  the 
Cantabrian  range  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  N.  The  mountains 
descend  to  the  coast  by  a  series  of  terraces,  a  feature  which  is  most 
conspicuous  in  Portugal  and  in  the  southern  offsets  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  ranges  are  frequently  little  else  than  the  rims  of  the 
plateaus,  and  have  consequently  very  unequal  heights  on  their  two 
sides :  this  is  the  case  with  the  Sierra  Morena  and  others.  Another 
form  of  the  plateau-formation  is  exhibited  in  the  Sierra  Estrella, 
which  descends  sharply  on  its  S. .  side,  and  slopes  away  very  gra- 
dually N.  towards  the  Mondego.  In  several  respects — in  the  regu- 
larity of  its  outline,  the  amount  of  plateau,  and  the  terrace-formation 
— the  Iberian  Peninsula  resembles  Africa  rather  than  Europe. 

§  4.  Mountain-Ranges. — The  chief  lines  of  mountain-range*  have 
been  briefly  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  These  lines  are 
for  the  most  part  so  extensive  and  complicated  that  they  can  rarely 
be  described  imder  general  titles,  and  the  multiplicity  of  local  names 
forms  one  of  the  difficulties  of  Spanish  geography.  We  will  en- 
deavour to  group  the  various  systems  under  a  few  heads.  (I)  The 
Pyrenees  with  their  westerly  continuations  are  the  most  important 
as  well  as  the  most  extensive  system.  The  Pyrenees  themselves 
may  be  divided  into  3  sections : — ^the  Eastern,  from  Cape  Creux  to 
the  head  of  the  Graronne ;  the  Central  or  High  Pyrenees,  thence  to 
the  Gave  d*Ossau ;  and  the  Western  Pyrenees,  thence  to  the  Pass 
of  Passages.  The  westerly  continuation  is  deacribed  by  geographers 
under  the  general  name  of  the  CaatahriaiL  Xoantainf ;  this  also  falls 
into  three  divisions, — the  Biaoayan  Xoontains  in  the  E.,  the  Astaiian 
Moontaiiif  in  the  centre,  and  the  Galidan  Xountains  in  the  W. : 
these  mountains  consist  of  a  crest-range  with  extensive  ramifications 
covering  the  space  intervening  between  it  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  rendering  the  maritime  provinces  remarkably  rugged.  (2)  The 
Ibeziaa  Oronpt  is  the  name  assigned  by  geographers  to  the  series 
of  detached  groups  of  mountains  with  intervening  plateaus,  which 
separate  the  central  region  from  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  The  line 
assumes  a  crescent  shape  protruding  eastwards  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  connecting  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  in  the  N.,  with 
the  Sierra  Guadar&ma  in  the  centre,  and  the  Sierras  Morena  and 
Nev4da  in  the  S.  The  principal  ranges  in  this  from  N.  to  S.  are 
the  Sierras  of  Ooa  near  Burgos,  Monoajo  near  the  head  of  the  Douro, 

1  Tbe  term  "  Sierra,"  so  generally  applied  to  the  monntalxiB  of  Spain  (iSerro  In  Por- 
tngal),  is  usually  referred  to  the  Latin  $erra,  "  saw,"  as  representing  the  Jagged  outline 
of  the  crest  Hore  probably  it  comes  from  the  Arabic  tdirah,  **  wilderness,"  as  describing 
the  iKormmeu  of  the  Spanish  summits. 
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i  at  the  head  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tagus,  Albamdn  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadalaviar,  and  Ouenoa 
a  little  more  S.  (S)  The  range  that  separates  the  plateaus  of  Old  and 
Kew  Castile  may  be  traced  from  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo  to  Cape  Boca 
on  the  W.  ooast,  the  chief  links  being  the  Sierras  of  tomoiiwra  and 
Onadariuiia  near  Madrid,  Oitdof  in  the  N.E.  of  Estremadura,  Gata 
between  Estrenmdura  and  Salamanca,  and  Irtzella  in  Portugal. 
(4)  The  range  that  subdivides  the  plateau  of  Kew  Castile  and  sepa- 
rates the  basins  of  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  assumes  the  names  of  the 
Sierras  of  TolMo  S.  of  Toledo,  Oiiadal4po  on  the  frontier  of  Toledo 
and  Caceres,  OMa  in  Alentejo,  and  Xondhiqna  in  the  S.  of  Portugal 
between  Algarve  and  Alenteja  (5)  The  ttsm  Xorina  forms  the  S. 
buttress  of  the  plateau,  and  divides  the  basins  of  the  Guadiana  and 
the  Guadalquivir.  (6)  The  ttsm  Vevftda  (**  snowy  mountains  ")  runs 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  S.  of  Granada,  and  is  prolonged  west- 
ward in  the  ranges  of  Alhama  and  Sonda. 

The  PymMS  are  not,  as  they  at  fint  sight  appear,  a  oontinuous  line : 
the  Central  and  Western  divisions  form  one  line,  and  the  Eastern  an- 
other, the  former  being  about  30  m.  more  to  the  S.  than  the  latter. 
The  southern  range  commences  with  the  massive  Malad^ta,  on  which 
is  the  Pic  de  Vethoa  (11,168  ft.\  the  culptiinating  point  of  the  whole 
range;  more  W.  is  Xonte  PMido  (10,994  ft.)  with  its  sister  heights 
Qjrliadro  and  ICarbcni  (10,950  ft).  All  these  fall  within  the  limits  of 
Spain.  The  range  declines  from  the  central  section  in  each  direction; 
the  Eastern  division  rises  at  points  to  a  great  elevation,  as  in  Xoneal 
(10,653  ft.)  E.  of  Andorre,  and  in  Oanigou  (9137  ft.).  The  Pyrenees 
are  more  ragged  on  the  Spanish  than  on  the  French  side.  There  are 
good  carriage  roads  at  each  extremity  of  the  range,  £.  between  Per- 
pignan  and  Figueras,  W.  between  Bayonne  and  Yitoria,  The  passes  are 
so  numerous  that  the  Moors  called  the  range  Albert,  **  the  Bange  of 
Gates. "  The  most  famous  and  frequented  are  the  Ports  of— Maya  between 
Pampeluna  and  Bayonne ;  Boncesvalles  between  Pampeluna  and  St.  Jean 
Pied-de-Port ;  Canfrano  between  Jaca  and  Ol^ron ;  Brecha-de-Boland  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  Gavamie  ;  and  Perche  at  the  head  of  the  river 


bf  the  other  mountains,  the  Sierra  Kevada  is  the  most  remarkable : 
the  range  is  of  no  great  length,  but  contains  7  peaks  rising  above 
10,000  ft.,  the  loftiest  being  Mnlahacen  (11,660  ft.),  and  the  next 
highest  the  Fldhadho  de  Valuta  (11,387  ft.),  separated  from  the  foimer 
by  a  remarkable  depression,  the  Corral  de  Veleta,  filled  by  the  glacier 
which  feeds  the  Jenil.  The  snow-line  on  Nevada  lies  at  9500  ft.  The 
soiithem  spurs  of  the  Nevada  range,  named  the  Alpi^arrai,  abound 
with  romantic  scenery  and  descend  by  terraces  to  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  The  Sierra  ICoreiia  descends  steeply  on  the  side  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, but  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  slight  elevations  on  the  side  of 
the  Guadiana:  it  is  a  wild  and  deserted  region  with  numerous  valleys 
running  up  to  the  plateau  from  the  low  basin :  its  principal  heights  are 
situated  near  Pedroches  N.E.  from  Cordova,  and  at  Aracdna  N.W.  from 
Seville.  The  high  road  from  Madrid  reaches  the  Andalusian  plain  by 
the  pass  of  Desp^&a-Perros.    The  great  central  range  that  divides  the 
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plateauB  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  Fioo  de  F^fialara  (8222  ft.) 
of  the  Sierra  Quadarama,  N.W.  from  Madrid.  The  Somosierra  is 
crossed  by  the  road  between  Burgos  and  Madrid :  the  pass  is  the  key 
of  the  capital  from  the  N.  The  whole  of  the  central  range  is  wild  ai\jd 
rugged.  The  Sierra  de  Qredos  attains  a  height  of  10,552  ft.,  and  Sierra 
de  Estrella  of  7526  fb. :  a  peculiarity  in  the  latter  range  is  the  number 
of  springs  contained  in  many  of  the  summits,  which  are  consequently 
designated  Cantaros  or  "jugs."  The  mountains  of  Asturias  in  some 
instances  exceed  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Tha  Fdna  de  Pe&arandA 
N.W.  from  Leon  rises  to  nearly  11,000  fb.  The  Cantabrian  range, 
though  not  BO  lofty  as  the  Pyrenees,  is  very  wild  and  impracticable. 

§  5.  Htdbogeaphy. — The  Iberian  peninsula  has  two  slopes  of 
primary  importance,  but  of  very  unequal  size ;  the  larger  one  W.  and 
S.W.  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  smaller  one  S.E.  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  fonner  contains  4  out  of  the  5  largest  rivers* — viz.,  the  Douo, 
the  TagiiB,  the  Guadiana,  and  the  Onadalqnivir ;  the  Ebro  is  the  only 
one  of  large  size  on  the  S.E.  slope.  The  watershed  between  these  slopes 
follows  generally  the  line  of  the  Iberian  groups,  curving  round  from 
the  Cantabrian  Mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  some  instances 
the  headwaters  of  rivers  flowing  in  opposite  directions  are  in  close 
proximity;  thus,  for  instance,  the  Guadiana,  the  Guadarmeno,  a 
branch  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  the  Madera,  a  tributary  of  the 
Segura,  rise  at  the  base  of*  the  same  mountain  near  Alcaraz ;  and 
again  the  Tagus,  the  Guadalaviar,  the  Jucar,  and  its  branch  the 
Gabriel,  rise  in  the  Mu^la  de  S.  Juan,  near  Albarracin.  But  more 
generally  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  are  found  on  the  plateaus  afe 
considerable  intervals,  and  with  no  decided  elevations  between  them. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  hydrography  of  the  peninsula  is  that  the 
ranges  forming  the  rims  of  the  plateaus  are  not  always  watersheds. 
The  Sierra  Morena,  for  instance,  is  pierced  by  several  tributaries  of 
the  Guadalquivir.  The  rivers  of  the  plateaus  are  generally  shallow, 
and  conduce  little  to  commercial  intercourse.  The  Guadalquivir, 
fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Nevada,  has  a  greater  volume  than  the  rest. 
The  lengths  and  basin-areas  of  the  chief  rivers  have  been  already 
given  (cap.  i.  §  11).    We  now  add  some  descriptive  particulars. 

The  TagUB  (Span.  Tajo ;  Port.  Te/o),  rises  on  the  Muela  de  San  Juan ; 
crosses  the  plateau  with  a  rapid  stream  in  a  deep  bed  ;  has  sterile  banks 
except  at  Aranjuez,  the  *'  Garden  of  Castile  : "  below  Alcantara  is  navi- 
gable for  barges,  and  below  Abrantes  for  vessels  :  expands  for  30  m. 
above  Lisbon  into  a  broad  lake,  and  again  contracts  before  entering  the 
ocean.  Its  tributaries  are, — right,  the  Molina;  the  Jarama  with  the 
Hendres,  and  the  Manzanares,  which  flows  by  Madrid  ;  the  Alberche  ; 
the  A'lagon  from  Sierra  de  Gregos  ;  and. the  Zezere  from  the  Sierra  de 
Estrella  in  Portugal :  left,  the  Guadiela,  in  its  upper  course ;  and  the 

^  The  frequent  prefix  Guad  in  the  names  or  the  Spanish  rivers  is  a'  corruption  of 
the  Arabic  Wad:  thus  Guadalqulver  =  Trad-aZ--«re6£r,  "the  great  rizer;"  and  Gua^ 
dlana  s  "  Wad*i-Anas,"  i.e.  the  classical  name  Aruu  with  the  prefix. 
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Zataa,  in  Portugal.  Th«  Donro  (Span.  Duero\  rises  on  tha  plateau  of 
Bona :  is  diverted  from  its  geueral  westerly  course  to  a  southerly  for 
about  60  m.  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal :  navigable  from  Torre  de  Mon- 
eorvo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sabor :  liable  to  violent  floods  at  times. 
Its  tributaries  : — right,  the  Pisuerga,  with  the  Arlanzon  and  the 
Carrion  ;  the  Esla ;  and  in  Portugied  the  Sabor,  the  Tua,  and  the 
Tam^ :  left,  the  Eresma ;  the  Tormes  from  the  Sierra  de  Gredos ; 
the  Agueda,  on  the  Portuguese  frontier;  and  the  Coa  in  Portugal. 
The  Chudilma,  its  true  source  the  branch  called  the  Qiguela  (with  the 
ZancaraV  but  the  reputed  source  of  the  Guadiana  is  a  shorter  stream, 
which  disappears  in  max-sby  ground  and  bursts  up  again  in  springs, 
known  as  the  "  Eyes  of  the  Guadiana  : "  is  diverted  from  a  westerly  to 
a  southerly  course  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal:  current  gentle  in  upper 
and  middle  course ;  at  Seipa  bursts  through  a  goi^e  with  falls,  which 
impede  navigation.  Its  amuents: — right,  the  Giguela  above  noticed  ; 
left,  the  Jdbalon;  the  Zuja;  and  in  Portugal,  the  Ardilla  and  the 
Chimza.  The  Chiadalqiii7ir»  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  branches, 
of  which  the  Guadalimar,  or  rather  the  Guaddrmena,  an  affluent  of  the 
Guadalimar,  is  the  longest,  while  the  shorter  and  more  direct  branch 
retains  the  name  of  the  trunk  stream  :  in  its  mid-course  it  waters  the 
fertile  basin  of  Andalusia,  passing  by  Cordova  and  Seville  :  below  the 
latter  traverses  an  uninteresting  plain,  with  many  meanderings,  enclos- 
ing two  large  islands,  Isla  Manor  and  I.  Mayor,  and  reaching  the  sea 
between  a  marshland  called  La  Marisma  on  the  W.,  and  a  sandy  waste 
on  the  E. :  it  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Seville,  and  for  boats  to  Cordova. 
Chief  tributary-r-left,  the  Jenil,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  the  Darro 
of  Granada.  The  Zbro  rises  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Cantabrian 
mountains  and  the  Iberian  groups;  traverses  in  its  early  course  a 
rugged  highland,  with  a  rapid  fall ;  between  Haro  and  Tudela  its 
stream  moderate  and  its  channel  open,  but  below  the  latter  town 
hemmed  in  by  mountain  spurs  and  with  a  very  troubled  course, 
through  an  arid  district :  gorges  beset  its  lower  course,  emerging  from 
which  it  crosses  the  fertile  Huerta  de  Tortosa  and  its  own  sandy  delta 
to  the  sea.  Navigation  throughout  difficult :  from  Tudela  to  below 
Saragossa  the  Imperial  Canal  follows  its  right  bank.  Its  tributaries — left, 
the  Aragon,  the  GalMgo,  and  the  Segre,  from  the  Pyrenees  ;  right,  the 
Jalon  and  the  Guadumpe. 

Of  the  minor  rivers  we  may  notice :  the  Hinho,  in  the  N.W.,  com- 
posed of  two  branches,  the  Sil  and  the  Upper  Minho,  whose  courses  are 
divided  by  the  Sierra  Penamarella  and  its  spurs  :  enters  a  fertile  plain 
at  Orense,  and  forms  in  part  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  Hond^go,  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus.  The  Sadao,  S.  of  the 
Tagus,  flowing  northwards  from  the  Sierra  de  Monchique.  The  Tinto, 
between  the  Guadiana  and  the  Guadalquivir.  The  Seg^xa,  which  de- 
scends from  the  highlands  of  Murcia  to  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Capes  Palos  and  St.  Martin.  The  Jnoar,  with  the  Cabriel,  which  rises 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mudla  de  San-Juan,  and  descends  S.W.  and  S. 
into  the  plateau  of  New  Castile,  where  it  encroaches  on  the  basin  of  the 
Guadiana  ;  then  turns  sharply  round  E.  to  the  plain  of  Valencia.  The 
Onadalaviar  or  Tnria,  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  San-Juan,  and  de- 
scending in  a  more  direct  course  to  the  sea.  The  Ll6hregat  and  the 
ToTy  in  the  N.E.  angle,  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees. 

§  6.  Climatb  and  VBGETATrnv. — The  climate  and  vegetation  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula  exhibit  (a«  might  be  expected  from  its  confor- 
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mation)  a  wide  range  of  variety.  No  less  than  5  climatic  regions 
may  be  distinguished : — (1)  The  maritime  region  of  the  north  and 
west  ooaAts,  which  is  distinguished  by  humidity  and  equability. 
The  annual  rainfall  at  Bilbao  on  the  N.  coast  amounts  to  100  inches, 
and  at  Goimbra  on  the  W.  coast  to  111  inches.  The  vegetation  of 
this  district  is  thoroughly  European,  consisting  of  oaks,  chestnuts, 
&c.  (2)  The  central  plateau  region,  which  is  remarkably  dry  and 
subject  to  extremes  of  temperature.  The  rainfall  does  not  exceed 
10  inches,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  September.  The  vegetation  of  this 
region  is  scanty  and  monotonous;  evergreen  oaks  and  chestnuts 
occur  in  parts,  but  large  districts  have  only  shrubs  and  long  grass. 
Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  margins  of  streams,  or  wherever  irri- 
gation is  possible.  (3)  The  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir,  with  ex- 
cessive heat  in  summer,  and  beautifully  mild  winters.  No  rain  falls 
between  June  and  October,  but  during  the  other  months  there  is  a 
sufficiency,  and  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  feed  the  streams.  This 
region  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat,  and  is  favourable  to  the  vine. 
(4)  The  southern  maritime  region,  which  is  African  both  in  tem- 
perature and  vegetation.  Snow  and  frost  are  unknown,,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  sea  tempers  the  summer  heat.  About  20  inches 
of  rain  fall,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn.  Bice,  maize,  the  olive 
and  the  orange,  the  cotton-plant,  sugar-cane,  and  date-palm,  inter- 
mingle with  productions  of  a  European  character.  (5)  The  basin 
of  the  Ebro,  which  in  the  interior  approximates  to  the  climate  of  the 
central  region,  being  variable  and  severe,  but  along  the  sea-coast  has 
a  sub- African  climate.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  tempera- 
tures of  each  of  these  zones : — 


Region. 

Place. 

Mean 
AnnuaL 

Winter. 

s^. 

Lisbon      . 
Madrid     . 
? 

Malaga     . 
Barcelona 

• 

•1-3 
58 

66 
63 

• 
62-4 
431 

67 
60 

• 

n 

76-4 

79 
77 

f  7.  Ethnology— Historical  Gboobafht.— The  Iberian  penin- 
sula is  divided  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  absence  of  a  natural  boundary,  and  the  presence  of  open  high- 
ways of  communication  between  these  two  countries  by  means  of 
the  river-courses,  are  observable  features.  The  boundary  line  is  very 
irregular ;  it  coincides  with  the  lower  courses  of  the  Minho  in  the 
N.W.,  and  of  the  Guadiana  in  the  S.E:,  and  occasionally  touches  the 
Guadiana,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Douro  in  the  £.  The  population  of 
lx>th  countries  is  composed  of  the  same  ethnological  elements,  being 
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Iberian  (?  Celtic)  in  its  original  hasisy  but  with  a  large  and  pre- 
ponderating infusion  of  Gothic  blood,  and  a  further  admixture  of 
Moorish  immigrants.  The  first  of  these  elements  exists  in  the 
greatest  purity  in  the  Basque  provinoes  and  Kavarre;  the  last  in 
the  southern  proyinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  particularly  in  the 
yalleys  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  Alpujarras,  where  from  60,000  to 
70,000  are  known  as  Morisoos.  The  Marag&toes  are  a  peculiar  race, 
living  about  Astorga,  and  devoted  to  the  business  of  carrying  goods : 
their  origin  is  doubtful.  The  Gypsies  {Oitanos)  number  about 
60,000.  The  languages  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  both  founded  on 
the  Latin,  and  differ  only  dialectically,  the  Portuguese  being  more 
addicted  to  nasal  and  sibilant  sounds  than  the  Spanish.  The  nation- 
ality of  the  two  peoples  is  identical,  but  their  separation  has  pro- 
duced a  complete  alienation  of  feeling  between  them.  Spain  retains 
the  ethnic  title,  while  Portugal  derives  its  name  fix)m  a  town,  Portun 
Cakj  now  Oporto. 

HitiariocH  Orography, — On  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Peninsula  became  the  prey  of  the  northern  tribes,  the  Vandals  settling 
in  Andalusia,  and  the  Yisigotha  occupying  the  rest  of  the  country, 
with  Toledo  for  their  capital  subsequently  to  585.  In  711  the  Moors 
entered  under  Tarek,  overthrew  the  yisigoth  empire,  and  brought  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  mountainous  region,  under  the 
Ehalifate  of  the  Ommiyades.  In  755  Abd-er-rahman,  the  survivor  of 
the  house  of  Ommiyah,  established  lus  independence  in  Spain,  with 
Cordova  for  his  capital.  Meanwhile  the  Christian  Gk>ths  ^ere  sustain- 
ing their  independence  in  the  north,  and  gradually  advanced  their 
power  by  the  establishment  of  the  states  of  Leon  in  750,  Navarre  in 
868,  Castile  in  762,  and  Amgon  in  1035.  In  1031  the  Khalifate  of 
Cordova  became  dislocated  by  internal  dissension,  and  a  struggle  com- 
menced between  the  Christians  and  Moors,  which  resulted  in  the  Moors 
beinp;  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada  in  1288,  and  in  their  final  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Peninsula  in  1492.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon 
had  already  been  united  in  1479  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  the  annexation  of  Navarre  in  1512  brought  the  kingdom 
into  its  present  form.  The  independence  of  Portugal  dates  from  1095, 
when  Henry  of  Burjpmdy  was  constituted  Count  of  it  by  Alfonso  VI. 
of  Leon.  In  1139  his  son  Alfonso  became  kinff.  In  1580  Portugal  was 
attached  to  Spain,  but  in  1640  she  recovered  her  position  imder  the 
House  of  Braganza. 

L'  Spain  (Span.  Espafia ;  Fr.  E^pagne ;  Germ.  Spanien). 

§  8.  Natueal  Rssottbobs  of  Spain.-— The  physical  features  of 
the  country  having  been  aheady  sufficiently  described  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  we  pass  at  once  to  its  resources,  its  population,  and 
its  topography.  The  natural  resources  of  Spain  are  ample,  but  from 
avariety  of  causes  they  are  but  partially  developed.  The  mineral 
wealth  is  very  great :  gold  is  no  longer  found  in  any  quantities,  but 
silver  and  lead  are  largely  extracted  in  Murcia  and  Andalusia,  and 
there  are  valuable  mines  of  quicksilver  at  Almaden  in  the  Sierra 
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Morena,  and  of  salt  at  Minglanilla  in  Cnencay  and  at  Cardona  in 
Catalonia.  In  the  Astnrian  mountains  are  coal  and  iron,  but  the 
amount  produced  is  very  limited ;  coal  is  also  found  near  Seville. 
Agriculture  is  the  main  lesouroe  of  the  inhalntants ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  large  amount  of  land  (nearly  half  of  the  whole  area)  which  is 
uncultivated  and,  for  the  most  part,  uncultivable  in  consequence  of 
the  drought,  Spain  produces  cereals  mare  than  sufficient  for  her 
own  population.  The  most  fertile  districts  are  the  Jutertcis  (from  the 
Latin  hortus)  or  ^  gardens  "  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  ha^  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  The  vine  is  largely  grown  about  the  southern  coast, 
and  supplies  the  staple  export  of  the  country :  the  chief  seats  of  the 
wine  manufacture  are  Jerez  (whence  our  word  ''  Sherry  ")  and  Rota 
near  Cadiz,  Montilla  near  OSrdova,  VaLdep^nas  in  La  Mancha, 
Malaga  on  the  S.  coast,  and  Alicante  on  the  S.E.  Mah^  and  Ali- 
cante are  also  famed  for  their  raisins.  Silk  is  produced  in  the  S. 
and  S.E.  The  central  plateaus  are  mostly  pasture-grounds,  and  in 
Old  Castile  and  Leon  a  breed  of  sheep  exists  which  produces  the 
valuable  merino  wool.  We  may  further  notice  the  horses  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  the  mules  of  the  rest  of  Spain ;  and  among  the  special 
products,  barilla,  whence  carbonate  of  soda  is  extracted,  grown  in 
Murcia ;  liquorice,  produced  about  Seville  and  the  lower  Ebro ;  and 
cork,  the  bark  of  the  quercus  suber,  which  grows  in  the  S.  Spain 
suffers  much  from  n^lect  of  her  forests,  which  now  occupy  only 
6*52  per  cent,  of  the  area ;  the  absence  of  foliage  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  desiccation  of  the  central  district. 

§  9.  Population — GovebNmekt,  &c. — The  population  of  Spain 
is  on  the  increase,  but  is  insigniiicant  compared  with  its  amount  in 
by-gone  ages.  Its  fluctuations  have  been  remarkable ;  in  the  Moorish 
period  it  numbered  from  30  to  40  millions ;  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century  it  had  sunk  to  16  millions,  and  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  to  8  millions.  In  the  present  century  it  has  varied  from 
11  to  about  16  millions,  the  exact  numbers  in  1864  being  15,752,607. 
The  northern  and  north-eastern  provinces  are  most  densely  popu- 
lated. The  character  and  bearing  of  the  Spaniard  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  an 
inveterate  animosity  between  the  several  sections.  The  Oastilian  is 
haughty,  well-bred,  and  indolent;  the  Arragonese,  rough,  sturdy, 
and  dogged;  the  Andaluaian,  swaggering  and  mendacious;  the 
Asturian  and  the  Galician,  simple  and  independent.  All  are  con- 
spicuous  for  patriotism  and  endiu»nce,  virtues  which  history  illus- 
trates in  the  record  of  sieges  sustained,  from  Numantia  down  to 
Saragossa ;  among  their  defects  must  be  mentioned  pride  and  reli- 
gious intolerance.  The  Spaniards  retain  numerous  national  customs, 
among  which  we  may  notice  the  bull-fight  as  their  chief  public 
amusement ;  tho  mantilla  as  the  distinctive  article  of  female  attire ; 
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the  cUa  podrida  and  the  pwihero  (hoth  of  them  kinds  of  hotch- 
potch) as  their  favourite  dishes ;  the  guitar  and  castanets  as  theii 
musical  instruments ;  and  the  holero  as  their  dance. 

Qovemmentf  Religion^  and  Eduoation. — ^The  Government  of  Spain  ia  a 
constitutional  monarohy.  The  nation  is  represented  hy  a  Cortes  or 
parliament  of  two  Chambers,  viz.,  a  Senate,  appointed  tmder  a  system 
of  indirect  election  at  the  rate  of  4  senators  for  each  province ;  and  a 
Chamber  of  deputies,  elected  by  the  nation  at  the  rate  of  a  deputy  for 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
who  ia,  at  present  (1870)  represented  by  a  Regent.  Religious  toleration  is 
established,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  population.  Spain  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  a  priest- 
ridden  country,  but  some  effectual  steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  Church.  In  1836,  no  less  than  884  out  of  1940  then  exist- 
ing monastic  establishments  were  suppressed,  and  their  estates  confis* 
cated:  in  1857  a  further  reduction  was  effected:  and  in  1859  a  concordat 
was  obtained  by  which  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  Church  was 
permitted  to  be  sold.  The  sum  already  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
church  lands  amounts  to  30  millions  sterling.  Education  has  mean- 
while progressed  rapidly:  in  1803  only  1  in  340  of  the  population  was 
under  instruction,  now  1  in  15  is.  The  military  power  of  Spain  has 
revived  in  a  remarkable  degree  within  the  last  20  years,  but  her  finances 
are  still  in  an  embarrassed  state. 

Agriculture^  ManufactureSt  and  Commerce. — Agriculture  is  the  leading 
occupation  of  the  Spaniards;  but  the  methods  are  antiquated  and  un- 
scientific. The  culture  of  the  vine,  and  of  the  tropical  plants  and  fruits 
already  noticed,  together  with  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  are  followed 
in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces.  Manufactures  are  insigni- 
ficant; we  may  notice  that  of  cigars  at  Seville  as  in  a  flourishing  state, 
and  the  textile  products  of  Catalonia^  including  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
stuffs,  as  progressing*  The  swords  of  Toledo  have  been  ever  famous,  and 
the  former  supremacy  of  Spain  in  leather- work  is  testified  by  the  word 
"cordwainer,"  derived  from  Cordova — an  art  in  which  the  Spaniards 
still  excel.  Iron  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  Basque  provinces  and 
Asturias.  The  exports  of  Spain  consist  of  wine,  oil,  brandy,  fruits, 
lead,  and  salt:  the  imports,  of  colonial  produce,  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs,  salt  fish,  iron,  coal,  and  timber.  In  point  of  value  the  imports 
exceed  the  exports  by  nearly  one-half.  The  commercial  marine  of 
Spain  amounted  in  1868  to  4840  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  367,700. 

Communications, — The  roads  of  Spain  are  proverbially  bad.  The 
royal  roads  that  radiate  from  Madrid  to  Irun,  Barcelona,  Cadiz, 
Oranada,  Junquera,  Corunna,  Oviedo,  and  Badajos,  are  well  engineered 
but  badly  kept.  Canals  are  few  and  inoperative,  because  unfinished  or 
out  of  repair :  the  chief  ones  are  the  Imperial  Canal  of  Arragon,  pro- 
jected by  Charles  I.  in  1528,  which  accompanies  the  Ebro  from  Sara- 
gossa  to  Tudela,  and  the  canal  of  Castile,  designed  to  connect  Segovia 
and  Reinosa,  which  was  commenced  in  1753,  but  is  only  completed 
between  Valladolid  and  Alar  del  Rey.  The  railroad  system  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  mileage  at  work  exceeds  3500  m.  Lines  radiate  from 
Madrid  S.E.  to  Alicante,  with  a  branch  to  Valencia;  E.  to  Saragossa 
and  Barcelona;  N.  by  Avila  and  Valladolid  to  Bayonne  and  Santander; 
N.  W.  to  Leon  and  i^mora,  by  lines  that  branch  off  from  the  one  just 
mentioned;  W.  to  Badajoz  and  Lisbon;  and  S.  to  Cordova,  Seville  and 
Cadiz. 

i3 
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§  10.  Political  Dmsioj^a. — Spain  is  divided  into  47,  or,  in- 
cluding the  Balearic  Isles  and  the  Canaries,  which  rank  as  integral 
portions  of  Spain,  into  49  provinces.  This  arrangement  is  generally 
referred  to  the  period  of  French  domination,  but  it  seems  to  have 
grown  up  at  an  earlier  period  (about  1780).  The  names  of  these 
provinces  are  derived  from  those  of  their  chief  towns,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces,  where  the  old  titles 
are  still  used  indifferently  with  the  more  modem  ones.  The  old 
historical  division  into  kingdoms,  principalities,  &c.,  of  which  there 
were  13  in  all,  still  remains  in  ordinary  use,  and  is  therefore  given 
in  the  subjoined  tabl&  The  names  of  these  old  territories  deserve 
attention,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  in  several  instances  the  most 
important  periods  of  Spanish  history.  Thus  in  the  names  of  the 
mountainous  provinces  of  the  north — Basque,  Asturias,  and  G^cia — 
we  recognise  the  old  Iberian  tribes  of  the  Vaacones,  the  AstureSf  and 
the  OaUaeci.  Leon  (a  shortened  form  of  Legio)  commemorates  the 
Roman  period ;  Catalonia  (t.  e.  Goth-Alanria),  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  tribes ;  Andalusia  (from  Andalos,  the  Moorish  name  for  the 
peninsula  generally,  as  being  occupied  by  the  Vandals  at  the  time 
when  they  entered  it),  the  Moorish  dominion,  and  its  restriction  in  later 
times  to  the  south ;  Castile  (from  ccutellum,  **  fortress  "),  the  advancing 
power  of  the  Christian  kings,  who  erected  a  number  of  forts  for  the 
defence  of  their  conquests ;  and  Estremadura  (t.  e,  extrema  ora,  the 
**  extreme  boundary  ^f  the  farthest  advance  of  Alfonso  IX.  in  1228. 


Old  Divwosra 

M<H>£iur  PBoymcm 
1.  Madrfdi.    .    . 

Chief  TowOTL 

aiadrkl.1  47ft.8fft.    AkaU  de  HeDanc, 

6.400. 
Toledo.  13,431.    TaUvfiia  de  U  Reyna, 

9.285.     Ocina.  4.784.     Madrid^(i«» 

6,166.    Arai^ex,  3,639. 
OiMdaliOiFa,  6,170. 
Cuenga,  6,037.    Bequefia.  11.03a    Mo- 

U&a,  3,893. 

andad  Real,  8,300.    Almtfden,  8,646. 
Almigro.  12.605.      DalmieU  9.128. 

1.  New    Cttstile     , 
(CoitUlalayudta) 

8.  ToUdo  .    .    . 

3.  OoadiaiOara      . 

4.  Cueofa  .    .    . 

2.  La  Maochft .    . 

S.Gliid4dRaa     . 

3.  Otd  CuUle         i 
iCattiOa-la-Vi^) 

S.  Boivos  .     .     « 
T.  LogMfto      .     . 

8.  ftmtmidpr   .     . 
•.  8oria      .     .     . 

10.  SegoTk  .    .     . 

11.  Avfla     .     .     . 
13.  Pklenda      .     . 
13.  VilUKioUil  .     . 

Bargee.  15,924. 

Loim>fio,    10,468.     GUahorra,  6,994. 

Santaoder,  20,000. 
Soiia  3,372. 

Segovia.  13 .  100.     San  Ildorunso.  3  897. 
AviU,  6.000. 
Pklenda.  11.470. 

Valladolid.  39,619.      IfoUha  de   Bki 
Seoo,  6,100. 

>  The  population  of  the  towna  U  taken  trcm  the  ceoaus  of  1867.  The  oensoa  of  1H60, 
the  reeului  of  which  are  not  yet  fUly  made  known,  exhibtts  ao  wide  a  variation  in  the 
numben  as  to  Jiutify  a  anspldon  aa  to  the  accuracy  of  the  retoma.  Thus  Madrid  la 
Kdaoed  to  298.426  Inhahltanta,  Barcelona  to  189.948.  Xlraiiada  to  67.326,  Seville  to 
118,298.  and  Oordova  to  41,963.  while  Jeres  la  nlaed  to  52,168.  Badijoa  to  32396.  to. 
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OLDDrnaxam 


4.  LeoD. 
CQallcto  . 


9.  MurcU 


10.  ValcncU 


MODXBX  PioTwon^ 


■•{ 


11.  AnmgoD 


la.  OfttaloaU 
iCalaluflo) 


13.  Dufivui     Pro- 
vince .    / 


14.  Leon 

15.  Zam6ra . 
IS.  SaUmanca 

17.  ChriMo  . 

18.  Oonmna 

(Oorufia) 

19.  Lugo      . 
20.0ren«e   . 
ai.  PonterMia 

aa.Baim&. 

23.Ctfaere8  . 

M^SevUIe   . 

25.  Gedk 


36.  Hoelva  . 
27.  G6rdqva 


38.  Jaen 

29.  Oranida 
sa  Almerfii 
31.  Malaga  . 

3X  M  nrda  . 

as.  AlbM:£te 

84.  Valencia 
36.  Alioanta 

36.  Qutellon  de  la 


Plana  . 

37.  Sangoesa 

38.  Huesca  . 

39.  Terdel    . 


'.-} 


41.  Tamgfina 

A2.  LMda    . 

43.  Oer6na  . 

44.  Navarre 

45.  Biscay    . 

46.  Oalpazo6a 

47.  AliTa    . 


Cbikv  Towxfl. 


Leon,  5,720.    Aatorga,  3,000. 
Zunora,  9,926.     Benavente^  12,464. 
Salamanca,  16,000.     Qodad  Bo<Mgo. 
4,86X 

Ovledo^  ia,583.    OQoo,  6,523. 

Oonmna,  19,416.    Ferrol,  16,641.   8an- 

tll0o  de  Compottella,  28,970. 
LngD^  7,369.    MondoOMo,  6,194. 
Orenie,  5,022. 
FbnteTedra,  4,649.    Viso,  8,214, 

Bedigo^  1,200.     Don  Benito^  15,121. 

OUVenia,  10,009. 
Ckoerea.    12,051.      Plaoeoda.    6,800. 

TJrqJUU),  6,000.    AldLolaxa,  4.273. 

Seville,  152,000.  EcQa,  23.722.    Ostfna, 

17,556.     Ourmdna,  15,121.     Utreni, 

12.712. 
QuUs,  71,914.    Jens  de  U  FVonUra. 

38,898.     Chiclina,  21,046.      Puerto 

de  Sta.  Maria,  17,930.    San  Lucor. 

16,816.    Algeciiae,  11,080. 
Huelva,  7,17a 
Cordova,    160.000.      Lacuna,    16.652. 

Pri^    13,464.      MuntUla,    13.224. 

Ba&ia.  12,944.  Otbrs,  11,576.    Mou- 

tdro,  10,732. 
Jaen,  18.054.    Ub£da,  16,000.     Alcali 

la   Real,    11,521.      Martoe,    11,072. 

BaSza,  10.851.    Andf^ar,  9,353. 
Granada,     100,678.        Lqja.      15,968. 

Motril,  12,850.    Ban,  11,485. 
Almeria,  17.800.  Hnercalov^ra,  12,912. 

Cn^va  de  Vera  (10,140). 
Malaga,  113,050.     Antequtfra,  23.000. 

BoDda,      15 .  943.         Veles  •  Malaga, 

12,523. 

Mnrda,  109,466.     Lorca,  48,224.    Oar- 

tag&ia,  33,800.    01^8,10.371. 
ALlMoete,  11,000.    Cbinchilla,  12,609. 

Valencia,  145.512.    San  Fel]p6, 13,235. 
Alicante,     21,000.        Alooj.     27,000. 
OrihQ^la,  18,932.    Elcbe,  18,068. 

Oastellon,  16.958.    Vinilroi.  9,793. 

Sangoaaa,  82,189.    Tarazdna,  8,261. 
Unesca,  9,200. 
Teruel.  6,752. 

Barcelona,  252,016.  Vicb,  13.712l 
Manieea,  13.339.  Mataro.  13,011. 
ViUanniva.  10.309.  IgoaUUa,  10,.095. 

Tarragona,  18.023.  Beoa,  25,042.  Tor- 
tdea,  18,023.    Valla,  12,655. 

Lerlda,  16,684. 

(itrona,  8,175.    Olot,  12,070. 

Pfempldna,  80.00(1.    Todfia,  8,923. 
BUb4o,  15.000. 

Toldaa,  5 ,206.    San  Sebastian,  19 .  000. 
VitoTla,  16,569. 


§  11.  Towns — Islands — Colonial  Possessions. — The  towns  of 
Spain  are  generally  in  a  state  of  decadence,  and  owe  their  chief  in 
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terest  to  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur  with  which  they  abound, 
and  to  the  historical  interest  connected  with  them.  Uadxid  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  it  is  a  comparatively  modern  town,  its 
rise  dating  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  has  broad  and  regularly 
built  streets ;  it  stands  at  an  elevation  of  2412  ft.  above  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  an  arid  plain,  the  centrality  of  the  position  bejing  its 
chief  reoonmiendation ;  the  climate  is  unhealthy  and  disagreeable, 
being  exceedingly  dry  and  liable  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Bar^ 
oelona  is  the  second  town  in  point  of  population ;  it  ranks  as  the 
"  Manchester  "  of  Spain,  but  its  manufactures  are  on  a  small  scale. 
c6rdoya  and  Seville  are  the  commercial  capitals  of  the  rich  province 
of  Andalusia ;  and  we  may  further  notice  in  the  S.  Yalenoia,  seated 
on  a  rich  plain  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean;  Mnxda,  similarly 
situated ;  Kalaga,  an  active  port  with  a  large  trade  in  wine ;  and 
Oran&da,  on  the  N.  »de  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  fine  old  capital 
of  the  Moors.  In  earlier  times  Cordova  had  a  population  of  a  mil- 
lion, Seville  of  half  a  million,  and  Granada  of  400,000.  Of  the 
remaining  towns  we  may  notice  the  important  sea-port  towns  of 
Cadis  in  the  S.,  Vigo  and  Conuma  in  the  N.W.,  and  Santa&der  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay :  Cadiz  is  the  seat  of  a  naval  establishment 
(dockyard  and  arsenal),  as  are  also  Ferrol  in  the  N.W.,  and  Cartagena 
in  the  B.  The  frontier  on  the  side  of  France  is  guarded  by  the 
fortresses  of  San  Sebastian  and  Pamplona  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Kgueras  at  the  E.  Universities  are  numerous;  in 
addition  to  those  at  towns  already  mentioned — viz.,  Madrid,  Bar- 
celona, Seville,  and  Valencia,  we  may  notice  under  this  head  Sara- 
gossa,  Tol^o,  Huesoa,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Yalladolid,  and  Oviedo. 
The  Spanish  towns  are  generally  furnished  with  a  public  promenade, 
shaded  by  trees,  and  called  aiameda  (from  the  aZawio,  or  "  poplar  "). 
In  regard  to  architectural  style,  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
juxta-position  of  African  and  European,  Mohammedan  and  Christian 
buildings,  combined  not  unfrequently  with  the  massive  tokens  of 
Roman  dominion  in  bridges  and  other  edifices. 

Noteworthy  Objeds.—lKAAnA^  the  Palace  erected  by  Philip  V.  in 
1737,  a  square  building  470  ft.  each  way  :  the  Maseum,  with  a  mag- 
nificent gallery  of  pictures :  tbe  CaUe  de  Alcald,  the  finest  street ; 
Puerta  del  861,  "  Gate  of  the  Sun,"  or  "  Eaatem  Gate,"  the  central  spot 
whither  the  principal  streets  converge,  and  so  the  most  bustling  part 
of  the  town;  the  Prado  (from  praJtum,  "meadow")  the  public  pro- 
menade of  Madrid.  The  Eseonal,  25  m.  N.W.  from  Madrid,  a  vast 
building  erected  by  Philip  in  1563,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  »St. 
Quentin,  and  designed  to  serve  at  once  as  a  palace,  a  convent,  and  a 
mausoleum ;  in  shape  arranged  so  as  to  represent  the  gridiron  on  which 
St.  Lawrence  was  roasted.  Toledo,  numerous  Moorish  remains,  par- 
ticularly the  Alcazar,  overlooking  the  Tagus,  now  used  as  a  barrack  ; 
and  the  cathedral,  un  the  site  of  a  mosque,  with  5  naves,  formerly  dis- 
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tinguished  for  its  great  wealth  :  it  ia  the  old  eooleiiattieal  metropolia  of 
Spain.  Axa^j4ei|  a  royal  palace  in  the  midst  of  oharming  scenery, 
which  makes  the  spot  quite  an  "oasis"  in  the  desert  of  central  Spain. 
BargM  Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  Spain.  flegoriA, 
the  Alcazar  or  Moorish  palace,  crownmg  the  stunmit  of  the  hill  oq 
which  the  town  is  built,  the  favourite  residence  of  Henrique  IV.,  and 
visited  by  our  Charles  I. ;  a  fine  Roman  aqueduct  in  good  repair. 
La  Oranja,  a  summer  j^alace,  near  San  Ildefonso,  3940  ft.  above  the  sea, 
erected  by  Philip  V.  m  1715,  in  imitation  of  Versailles.  Avila,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  of  remarkable  strength,  40  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  thick, 
with  88  towers,  erected  about  1088.    Lmh  Cathedral,  built  about  1199, 


48k  .     Interior  of  OoidormOUhedna. 

one  of  the  most  graceful  churches  in  the  world.  Santiago  de  Compos- 
tella  Cathedral,  erected  about  1082,  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  its 
walls.  Alcantara,  named  after  the  famous  bridge  (Arabic  M-Kantardhf 
"the  bridge")  erected  by  Trajan's  orders  in  105  across  the  Tagus,  at  a 
height  of  210  ft.  Merida,  a  Roman  bridge  of  50  arches  across  the 
Guadiana,  and  various  other  Roman  edifices.  Seville,  the  cathedral 
(1480-1519),  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain :  a  Moorish  building,  the 
Giralda,  350  ft.  high,  serves  as  its  belfry :  the  Akazar,  built  by  Don 
Pedro  the  Cruel  in  1364,  in  the  Moorish  stvle.  Cordova  Cathedral, 
formerly  a  mosque,  and  still  termed  Mesqmtu,  built  in  786-794,  a 
massive  building  enclosed  in  walls  from  30  to  60  ft.  high,  and  6  ft. 
thick.    Granada,   the  Alhambra  (i.  e.  the  red  building),  at  once  the 
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fortress  and  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  built  1248-1314,  on  a  hill 
2690  ft.  long  and  730  ft.  wide,  the  summit  of  which  is  encircled  with 
walls  30  ft.  high:  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  building  is  quite 
Oriental,  and  the  decorations  minute  and  elegant.  Malaga,  Moorish 
fortress,  built  in  1279,  consisting  of  a  lower  portion  called  Alcazaba: 
and  an  upper,  Gibraltaro :  the  harbour  formed  by  a  mole  700  ft.  long. 
Bareelona,  fine  Cathedral,  founded  in  1298,  with  several  other  interest- 
ing churches :  fortifications  on  the  hill  of  Monjuioh.  Convent  of  Mon- 
lerrat,  near  Barcelona,  on  an  isolated  hill  3800  ft.  high,  Loyola's  resort 
in  1522,  with  hermitages  (formerly  13)  in  the  solid  rock:  it  was  sacked 
by  Suchet  in  1811. 

Historical  Associations  ^  ^c— Alcala  de  Henares,  the  ancient  Com- 
plutum,  and  the  place  where  Cardinal  Ximenes  published  the  Gomplu- 
tensian  Polyglot  Bible;  the  birth-place  of  Cervantes  in  1547.  Talavira 
de  la  Reyna,  on  the  Tagus,  the  scene  of  Wellington's  victory  over 
the  French  in  1809.  OoaSa,  where  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  the 
French  in  1809.  Giudad  Baal,  whose  name  (  =  dvitas  regalis)  com- 
memorates its  erection  by  Juan  II.  in  1420  as  a  frontier  city  against  the 
Moors :  the  surrounding  district  is  the  scene  in  which  Don  Quixote's 
adventures  are  laid.  Bnrgos,  on  the  highroad  between  Frsuice  and 
Madrid;  the  capital  of  Castile  until  1085;  the  place  where  the  famous 
Cid  lived  in  the  Uth  century:  taken  by  the  French  in  1808,  and  its 
castle  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Wellington  in  1812.  Gardena,  near 
Burgos,  the  originsd  burial-place  of  the  Cid.  Onste,  near  Palencia^ 
where  Charles  Y.  spent  his  latter  days  in  retirement.  Valladolid,  on 
the  Pisuerga,  conquered  by  the  Moors  and  named  by  them  Belad- 
Walid,  "the  Land  of  Walid,"  in  whose  Khalifate  the  conquest  took 
place  ;  the  seat  of  royalty  from  the  15th  century  until  its  removal  to 
Madrid  in  1601  ;  sacked  by  the  French  in  1809  :  birth-place  of  Philip 
II.  in  1527,  and  death-place  of  Columbus  in  1506.  Le<m,  captured  by 
the  Gk)th8  in  586,  and  by  the  Moors  in  996,  but  re-captured  shortly 
after  by  the  Christians :  fortified  by  Alfonso  V .,  and  made  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  until  1350.  Astorga,  captured  by  the  French 
tmder  Jimot  in  1810.  •Zam6Ta,  on  the  Douro,  the  scene  of  various 
contests  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians,  particularly  of  a  great 
battle  in  939.  BenaventB,  N.  of  Zamora,  the  spot  where  Moore's  cele- 
brated retreat  in  1809  commenced.  Salamanca,  on  the  Tormes:  Wel- 
lington's victory  over  Marmont  at  Arapiles,  4  m.  south  of  the  town,  in 
1812.  Alba  de  Tormes,  S.E.  of  Salamanca,  scene  of  an  engagement 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1809.  Giudad  Sodrigo,  a  fortress 
on  the  Agueda,  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain  on  the  side  of  Portugal ;  cap- 
tui-ed  by  the  French  in  1810,  re-captured  by  Wellington  in  1812. 
Fnentea  d*0ii6ro,  16  m.  S.W.  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  scene  of  Mas- 
seha's  defeat  in  1811.  Gorfuma,  in  1386  John  of  Qaunt  landed  here : 
in  1554  Philip  II.  sailed  for  England:  in  1588  the  Invincible  Armada 
finally  sailed  hence  for  England :  in  1589  Drake  captured  it;  and  in 
1809  Sir  John  Moore  repulsed  Soult  and  met  a  glorious  death.  Saa- 
tyigo  de  GompoBtella,  the  reputed  burial-place  of  St.  James  (Sant-Iago), 
the  spot  having  been  pointed  out  by  a  star,  and  hence  termed  campus 
deUae  (Compostella) ;  a  great  place  for  pilgrimages  in  the  middle  ages  : 
the  town  taken  by  the  Moors  in  997,  and  by  John  of  Gaunt  in  1386. 
YSgo,  attacked  by  Drake  in  1585  and  1589,  and  by  Lord  Cobham  in 
17 19.  Badaj6a,  about  5  m.  from  the  Portuguese  frontier;  a  strong 
fortress  ;  besieged  by  the  Portuguese  in  1660  and  1705  ;  by  the  French 
in  1808  and  1809;  taken  \^  Soult  in  1810,  and  by  Wellington  in  1812. 
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AUmlrft,  8.E.  of  Badajoz,  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  the 
Engljah  in  1811.  Berule,  occupied  by  the  Moon  from  711  to  1247: 
then  recovered  by  St.  Ferdinand,  and  made  the  capital  of  Spain  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  Cadii,  sacked  by  Essex  in  1596:  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  by  the  English  in  1625  and  1702 :  the  asylum  of  the 
Junta  in  1810  and  of  the  Cortes  in  1 823;  besieged  b^  the  FVenoh,  1810. 
Jami  the  battle  which  established  the  Moors  in  Spam  fought  near  here 
in  711.    Bsri'Dii  S.E.  of  Cadiz,  the  scene  of  Qraham*s  victory  over 


the  French  in  1811.  AlgM&zaiy  the  key  of  Spain  to  the  Moors:  cap- 
tured from  them  after  a  20  months'  siege  in  1844,  by  Alfonso  XI. 
O&rdova,  the  **holy  and  learned"  town  under  the  Qoths:  the  seat  of 
the  Khalifate  of  the  West  from  756  to  1031 :  sacked  by  the  French 
under  Dupont  in  1808.  Jmh,  N.  of  Qranada^  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  under  the  Moors.  Aadigary  where  the  Convention 
of  Bulen  was  signed.  Bdlfln,  near  Andtyar,  the  scene  of  the  great 
capture  of  the  EVench  army  by  the  Spaniards  in  1808.  Gzm&da,  the 
burial-place  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella:  the  town  founded  by  an  Arab 
chief  in  1019,  and  made  the  Moorish  capital  from  12S8  to  1492. 
Ytlnuia,  sumamed  "  del  Cid,*"  as  it  was  captured  from  the  Moors  by 
the  Cid  in  1095 :  the  citadel  built  by  Charles  V.  SangOMa,  the  old 
capital  of  Arragon :  recovered  from  the  Moors  afLer  a  five  years'  siege  in 
1118  :  still  more  £uned  for  its  heroic  resistance  to  the  French  in  1809, 
when  60,000  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  Tlunnig6na,  on  a  rock  over- 
looking the  sea,  760  fL  high:  the  capital  of  the  Qoths:  taken  by  the 
French  under  Suchet  in  1811.  Eneioa,  a  fine  old  town,  which  held 
out  for  two  years  under  the  Moors  against  the  Christians  in  1095-0. 
Bare^ona,  captured  by  the  French  in  1698  and  1808,  bombarded  by 
Espartero  in  1843.  BoMi,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name:  its  citadel 
taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  again  in  1808,  on  which  latter  occa- 
sion Lord  Dundonald  distinguished  himself.  Vigneras,  citadel  built 
by  Ferdinand  YI. ;  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1794  and  1808 :  re- 
captured by  a  Spanish  priest,  Rovera,  in  1811,  but  again  lost  to  the 
French  in  the  same  year.  Lerida,  on  the  Segre,  with  its  citadel  on  a 
rode  behind  it :  one  of  the  keys  of  Catalonia :  has  stood  many  sieges, 
particularly  one  by  the  French  under  Suchet  in  1810.  Georona,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  pass  across  the  Pyrenees,  a  town  which  stood  a 
terrible  siege  of  above  seven  months  against  the  French  in  1809. 
I!ampl6na,  the  key  of  Navarre:  captured  by  the  French  in  1808,  and 
by  Wellington  in  1813.  BonoesvalleS)  the  scene  of  Charlemagne's  defeat 
in  778,  and  the  route  followed  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1367.  Yitoria, 
the  scene  of  Wellington's  great  victory  over  the  French  in  1813.  Saa 
Sebastian,  on  an  isthmus  under  a  conical  hill  400  ft.  high,  on  which 
stands  its  citadel:  gallantly  captured  by  the  English  in  1813  from  the 
French. 

Baleario  Idea,  Canane$,  and  Pre$idio8.— The  Baleario  Isles,  which 
with  the  Canaries  and  Presidios  rank  as  portions  of  the  mother  country, 
are  situated  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  110  m. 
from  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  group  consists  of  5  islands,  two  of  con- 
siderable but  unequsd  size,  ]C%jom  the  larger,  and  Minorea  the  lesser 
(as  their  names  respectively  imply)  ;  a  third,  Ivisa,  much  smaller ;  and 
the  two  islets  of  Forme&taxa  and  Gafarexai  The  aggregate  area  of  the 
group  is  1758  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  278,600.  Iviza  and  Formen- 
tara  are  occasionally  distinguished  by  their  classical  title  as  the  Pityusic 
Lslands.  The  products  of  the  larger  islands  are  wine,  oranges,  citrons, 
8affi:t)n,  and  flax ;  of  the  smaller  ones  sheep  and  grain.    The  towns  ai-e 
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Falam  (40^14)  on  Majorca;  Port-Xahon  (13,102)  on  Hinorea;  and 
lyim  (5970)  on  the  iale  of  the  same  name.  Minorca  belonged  to  the 
British  from  1708  to  1756,  to  the  French  from  1756  to  1763,  and  to 
the  British  again  from  1763  to  1802. 

The  Ouuury  Islands  are  a  group  of  12  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  27th  and  30th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  13th  and 
19th  meridians  of  W.  long.  The  7  chief  islands  are  as  follows:— 
Falam  and  7«rro  in  the  W.;  Gomera;  Teneriib  and  Ouuay  in  the 
centre ;  Foerteyentara  and  Lannrote  in  the  N.E.  The  aggregate  area  of 
these  is  2806  sq  m.,  and  the  population  277,146.  The  genenU  charac- 
teristics of  the  islands  are:— volcanic  origin;  steep  rocky  coasts ;  sur- 
face varied  and  rugged  with  mountains  of  considerable  height  promi- 
nent among  which  is  the  celebrated  PMk  of  Tta&sriibi  12,190  ft. ;  a 


46.  FtHkofTaoeriaiB. 

climate  of  perpetual  summer,  the  chief  drawback  to  it  being  the  iirocco 
which  occasionally  blows  from  the  Sahara;  and  a  soil  fertile  in  gi-ain, 
wine,  sugar,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Among  the  special  productions  may 
be  noticed  barilla  and  oochineal.  Ferro  is  well  known  as  the  island 
where  the  geographers  of  ancient,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  modem 
times  place  their  first  meridian.  Falmai  (12,000),  in  Canary,  ranks  as 
the  capital ;  and  Santa  Cmi  (9000),  in  Teneriffe,  as  the  chief  port  Lagmia 
(6532)  is  on  a  high  plateau  in  the  interior  of  Teneriffe.  Spain  has  pos- 
sessed these  islands  since  1478. 

The  Praidioa  are  4  penal  settlements  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  of 
which  Osnta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  is  the  chief. 

Ccionial  Potsesstioru. — The  once  magnificent  Colonial  Empire  of 
Spain  is  now  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  places  now  be- 
longing to  her  are  as  follows : — 

1 .  Africa. — Off  the  W.  coast,  certain  islands  in  or  near  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Fernando  Po,  Annobon,  &o. 
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2.  WeU  Indies. — Cuba;  Porto  Rioo;  and  some  of  the  Viiviit  ibIw. 

a.  Asia  and  Ooeanui, — About  half  of  the  Philippine  InTea;  the  La- 
drones  or  Marianne  Islands;  the  Caroline  Islands;  and  part  of  Borneo. 

The  Caroline  isles  have  no  Spanish  settlement  on  them.  Cuba  has  a 
white  population  of  793,488,  and  Porto  Rioo  of  300,430.  These  and 
the  Philippines  are  the  only  valuable  possessions.  The  total  popuUp 
tion,  wUte  and  coloured,  of  the  Spanish  colonies  is  estimated  at  aoout 
6}  millions. 

§  12.  GiBBALTAB — ^Andobbe. — Within  the  geographical  limiU  ol 
Spain  are  two  spots  which  are  politically  independent  of  her,  viz. : — the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar  in  the  extreme  S.,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  independent,  or,  more  properly,  neutral  republic  of  Andom* 
in  the  N.E.  Qibraltar  stands  on  a  remarkable  rock,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  1430  ft.,  and  has  a  length  of  3  m.,  projecting  south- 
wards from  tho  mainland  of  Spain.  Its  modem  name  is  derived  from 
Tarik  {Qibelnd-Tarik^  "  Tank's  hill "),  the  Arab  conqueror  of  Spain 
in  711.  It  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  first  in  1309,  and  finally 
in  1462,  and  was  incorporated  with  the  Spanish  kingdom  in  1502. 
It  was  captured  by  the  English  under  Sir  George  Rooke  in  1704, 
and  has  been  retained  by  them  ever  since  in  spite  of  attempts  to 
recover  it  in  1727,  and  again  in  the  memorable  siege  of  1779-1783. 
Its  value  to  Great  Britain  is  immense,  as  securing  to  her  a  com- 
manding position  in  reference  to  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
also  as  a  dep6t  for  coal,  military  stores,  and  articles  of  commerce. 
The  defences  are  of  great  strength,  and  include  galleries  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock.  The  rock  is  enlivened  with  verdure  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  but  at  other  periods  is  bare  and  brown.  The  town 
stands  on  the  W.  side  of  the  rock,  and  contains  a  population  (ex- 
clusive of  the  garrison)  of  24,095. 

The  Republic  of  Andom  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
in  the  valley  of  the  Balira,  and  adjacent  to  the  French  department 
of  Ari^ge.  It  is  a  secluded  and  very  picturesque  region  about  37  m. 
long  by  30  m.  wide,  well-wooded,  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  with  a 
severe  climate.  The  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel  exercises  a  nominal 
sovereignty  over  it ;  but  the  executive  is  vested  in  two  presidents 
(yegtiera),  appointed  the  one  by  the  French  emperor  and  the  other 
by  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  A  ooimdl  of  24  members,  presided  over  by 
a  syndic,  completes  the  constitution  of  this  miniature  republic,  which 
has  retained  its  separate  existence  since  the  time  of  Louis  le  D^n- 
naire.  The  chief  town  is  of  the  same  name  as  the  valley.  The 
people  are  occupied  in  iron-making  and  smuggling. 

II.   POBTUGAL. 

§  13.  Chabacteb  and  Resoubces  of  Pobtuoal. — The  leading 
physical  features  of  Portugal  have  been  already  described  in  the 
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opening  paragraphs  of  this  chapter.  The  country  may  be  I'egarded 
as  the  slope  of  the  plateau  region  which  descends  by  irregular  terraces 
to  the  ocean.  It  is  seamed  with  mountain  ranges,  between  which 
are  extensive  plains,  for  the  most  part  of  a  sandy  and  healthy  cha- 
racter. The  scenery  is  frequently  very  picturesque,  particularly  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Minho,  the  Mond^o,  and  the  Guadiana,  and  about 
parts  of  the  Douro.  The  province  of  Traz-os-Montes  is  wild,  Alem- 
t^jo  dull,  and  Algarvo  sandy.  Wine  is  pre-eminently  the  product 
of  Portugal :  from  the  vineyards  on  the  upper  Douro  comes  the  port- 
wine  which  is  so  named  from  its  pkce  of  shipment.  Oporto.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  produces  Bucellas,  Carcavellos,  and  other 
less  celebrated  wines.  Fruit  is  abundant  and  of  the  finest  quality — 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  dtrons,  &c.  Salt,  produced  from  lagoons,  is 
another  important  product,  of  which  Set6bal  (St.  Ube's,  as  the 
English  sailors  call  it)  is  the  chief  port  of  export.  Grain  is  pro- 
duced in  quantities  barely  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Wool 
is  largely  exported. 

§  14.  Population — Govebnment,  &c. — ^The  population  of  Por- 
tugal has  increased  considerably  within  the  last  century,  but  is  still 
far  below  what  it  was  some  four  or  five  centuries  back :  in  1863  it 
amounted  to  3,987,861.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  country :  mining  is  almost  unknown :  and  manufactures  are  still 
insufficient  for  the  home  demand.  The  government  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  Cortes  consisting,  as  in  Spain,  of  2  chambers— a 
house  of  Peers,  who  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and  a  house 
of  Deputies  elected  by  the  country.  Homan  Catholicism  is  the 
established  religion ;  but  all  forms  are  tolerated.  The  monastic  esta- 
blishments have  been,  with  a  few  exceptions,  suppressed.  Educa- 
tion is  carried  on  by  the  state  without  much  effect.  Railways  have 
been  constructed  from  Lisbon  to  the  Guadiana  by  Abrantes  and 
Elvas;  S.E.  to  Beja,  and  N.  to  Oporto. 

§  15.  Political  Divisions,  &c. — Portugal  was  formerly  divided 
into  six  provinces,  the  names  of  which  were  derived  from  their  geo- 
graphical position  thus : — Entre-Douro-e-Minho  "  between  the  Douro 
and  Minho;"  Traz-os-Montes  "the  other  side  of  the  mountains," 
viz.,  of  Marao,  to  one  living  near  the  coast ;  Beira,  the  "  border," 
perhaps  as  skirting  the  coast ;  Estremadura  (already  explained  in 
§  10);  Alemt^jo,  "beyond  the  Tagus;"  and  Algarve,  an  Arabic 
term,  "  the  west."  The  first  and  third  of  these  divisions  were  sub- 
divided into  two,  thus  making  eight.  There  are  now  17  provinces, 
named  after  their  chief  towns.  We  append  a  table  of  both  divisions 
in  parallel  columns,  with  the  names  of  the  chief  towns : — 
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Old  PaoviKCEa.     (     Xbw  PiovnccM. 

CmBvTowm. 

Entre-Donro-e-       1  i  iSIf 

^^^^  •  •  -i  oJSo  :  : 

TraxH-Monte.    .{.^SggSil    ! 

(  f*  Avelro    .     . 

Coimbra .     . 

Beira    ....<,  Vlaeu      .     . 

1  ,  Ouarda   .     . 

\  ,  CasteUo-Bnnoo 

1     Lelrik     .     . 

EBtaremadfira   .     .<     Santarfm     . 

(     Lisbon    .     . 

Akmt^o    .    .     J    Ev6n     .    . 
1  Bda  .    .    , 

Viana,8,U0. 
Braga.  17,000. 
Oporto,  89,194. 

Bragan^a.  S,000.    Cfaavva,  3.900. 
ViUa-Real,  4,500. 

Aveiro,  6,000. 

Oolrobra.  13,400.    Figneira,  8,000. 
Vlaeo.  9,160.    Lam^.  9,000. 
Guarda.  2.300. 
OiBteUo-nranoo,  6,000. 

Leiria,  2.600. 

Santarem,  S,000. 

Lisbon.  224.063.     Si.tabal.  16,200. 

Portalegre,  6.800.    Elvaa,  16,460. 
Evora,  16,000. 
ftja,  6.600. 

Faro.  8,440.     Tay«ra,  8.640.     Loo)^ 
6.000. 

I  1  «g»  •    .    • 
Algarve  .    .     .     .  >  Faro  .     .     . 

1 

§  16.  Towns — Islands — Colonl/^l  Possessions. — The  towns  of 
Portugal  are  generally  poor  both  in  population  and  iii  architectural 
monuments.  Lbbon,  the  capital,  has  a  preponderating  population 
as  compared  with  the  rest :  it  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  just  where  it  narrows  to  the  channel  connecting  the 
lake-like  expanse  of  the  river  with  the  sea :  it  has  a  magnificent 
natural  harbour  and  is  surrounded  with  picturesque  scenery :  the 
town  suffered  severely  by  the  earthquake  of  1756,  and  is  deficient 
in  old  buildings  of  interest.  The  royal  palaces,  and  the  aqueduct 
of  white  marble,  are  the  most  note-worthy  objects.  Next  to  Lisbon 
comes  Oporto, "  the  port,"  as  the  name  means,  of  the  original  Portugal, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  and  the  chief  place  of  export  for  the 
wine  district  of  the  north.  Braga,  in  the  N.,  the  seat  of  the  primacy, 
the  thriving  port  of  8etal»l  S.  of  Lisbon,  the  fortress  of  EItss  facing 
that  of  Badajoz  in  Spain,  and  reputed  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
world,  and  Svora,  the  centre  of  a  large  district  W.  of  the  Guadiana, 
have  populations  of  15,000  or  upwards.  Coimbra  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Portugal.  We  may  further  notice  the  frontier  fortresses 
of  Almeida  facing  Ciudad  Bodrigo  in  Spain,  and  Valonga  on  the 
Minho.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Portugal  are  perhaps 
the  monastic  establishments,  some  of  which  are  of  extraordinary 
size :  those  of  Alcoba^a  and  Thomar  may  be  instanced.  The  palaces 
are  also  large,  particularly  that  of  Mafra,  N.W.  of  Lisbon.  Among 
the  few  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  may  be  specified  the 
Church  of  Belem  founded  in  1500,  Batalha  Church  with  magnificent 
cloisters  and  mortuary  chapel,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Braga. 

Historical  ^MoeioftoiM.— Chdmaraes,  near  Braga,  the  cradle  of  the  Por- 
tuguese monarchy  and  the  reaideace  of  Count  Henriques.    Chaves^  near 
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the  N.  frontier,  the  key  (dams)  of  Portugal  on  this  side;  captured  bj 
the  Spaniards  in  1762,  and  by  the  French  in  1811.  Bra^^^ai  the 
native  place  of  the  reigning  house  of  Portugal,  with  fine  remains  of 
the  old  castle.  Coimhnt,  the  capital  of  Portugal  down  to  the  time 
of  Jofto  I. :  the  burial-place  of  Alfonso,  Henrique  and  Sancho  I.  BnsfteOf 
K.  of  Coimbra,  the  scene  of  a  severe  engagement  between  the  French 
and  English  in  1810.  Lunego,  the  reputed  meeting-place  of  the  Cortes 
said  to  have  been  assembled  in  1143  for  the  recognition  of  Coimt  Hen- 
riques.  Almiiidai  E.  of  the  Coa,  captured  by  the  French  under  Massena 
in  1810.  A^jnbarxota,  the  scene  of  the  final  victory  of  the  Portuguese 
over  the  Spaniards  in  1385.  Soliga,  the  scene  of  the  first,  and  the 
neighbouring  Yimlara  of  the  secoad  battle  of  the  Peninsular  War  in 
1808.  Belem,  a  suburb  of  Lisbon,  with  a  castle.  Torres  Yedrai,  far- 
famed  for  Wellington's  ^  lines  "  of  fortification  erected  in  1810  across  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Tagus  and  the  sea-coast,  a  distance  of  about  26  m. 
Ointra,  on  the  coast  W.  of  Lisbon,  which  has' given  name  to  the  conven- 
tion between  the  English  and  French  in  1808.  Santarem,  on  the  Tagus, 
an  important  stronghold  of  the  Moors,  whence  they  were  expelled  by 
Alfonso  Henriques.  AbranteSi  on  the  Tagus,  where  Junot  commenced 
his  masterly  retreat  in  1808,  and  whence  he  consequently  received  his 
title.  Evm,  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  and  of  some  of  the  Christian 
kings:  fine  Roman  antiquities.  Ooriquet  a  plain  S.  of  Beja,  the  <' Ma- 
rathon **  of  Portugal,  where  Alfonso  Henriques  with  13,000  men  de- 
feated 200,000  Moors  in  1139.  Faro,  in  Algarve,  sacked  by  the  English 
m  1596. 

Madeira  Ides  and  (he  Azores.^These  islands  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  an  integral  portion  of  continental  Portugal,  and  are  represented  in 
the  Cortes.  The  Uadeira  group  lies  between  32°  23'  and  33°  8'  N.  lat., 
1 6°  and  16°  30'  W.  long.,  and  consists  of  Madeira  itself,  Porto  Santo,  and 
the  three  Desertas.  Madeira  has  a  length  of  31  m.;  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  with  precipitous  coasts,  lofty  mountains  (Pico  Ruivo  6000  ffc.), 
fertile  soU,  wonderfully  equable  temperature  ranging  between  63°  and. 
73^,  and  fine  scenery.  The  vineyards  have  suffered  much  of  late  years 
from  the  aidium,  but  new  vines  bave  been  introduced;  the  island  also 
produces  the  sugar-cane  and  coffee-plant.  Madeira  has  long  been  the 
resort  of  consumptive  patients.  FtiPOhal,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  about  30,000,  and  the  whole  group  one  of  112,164.  The  Azores,  or 
Western  Isles,  are  a  group  lying  between  36°  55'  and  39°  44'  N?  lat., 
25°  10'  and  31°  16'  W.  long.,  and  consisting  of  9  islands,  of  which 
St.  Michael  is  the  largest,  with  a  total  area  of  1147  sq.  m.,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  249,941.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin;  contain  lofty  peaks 
(Pico,  7613  ft.):  produce  excellent  oranges  and  other  fruits,  wine,  &o.; 
and  have  a  moist  and  variable  climate.  Chief  towns  Angra  or  Terceira, 
the  seat  of  government;  Punta  Delgdda  and  Riberia  Grande  on  St. 
Michael ;  and  Horta  on  Fayal. 

Foreign  Poseessions* — The  Colonial  Empire  of  Portugal,  once  so  ex- 
tensive, is  now  restricted  to  the  following  possessions: — 

1.  In  J.5ia— Goa,  Salsette,  Daman,  and  Diu  in  Hindostan;  Mac^o  in 
China;  Eambing  and  parts  of  Timor  and  Solor  in  Malaysia. 

2.  In  Africa— Cvi.'pe  Verde  Islands.  Settlements  in  Senegambia. 
Prince's  and  St.  Thomas's  Islands.  Angola,  Bengu^la,  and  Mossamedes 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  Mozambique  on  the  E.  coast. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRAKCE. 

^  1.  PosittoD,  boundaries,  and  dimoaaion^ — Hirtorical  geography— Military  Geography. 
$  2.  Coaata.  $  3.  Harbours.  $  4.  Configuration— Mounuins  and  plains.  ^  6.  Hydro- 
graphy-Rivers. $  6.  Minerals.  ^  7.  Climate  and  productions.  $  8.  Population, 
government,  and  religion— Agriculture,  mannfhctores,  Ac  $  9.  Political  divlBions, 
with  tiielr  towns.  $  10.  Paris.  $11.  The  provhicial  towns— Notewwthy  objects— 
Historical  associations— Corsica— Colonial  possessions.  Monaco. 

§  1.  Position  —  Boundabies  —  Dimensions,  &c.  —  Franoe  (the 
ancient  Gallia ;  Germ.  Frankreich)  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  the  most  westerly  country  of  continental  Europe. 
It  lies  between  42°  20'  and  51*  6'  N.  lat.,  and  4^  48^  \V.  and  8°  15' 
E.  long.,  thus  sti*etching  through  about  Sf  d^rees  of  latitude  and 
13  of  longitude.    Its  extreme  points  are : — N.,  a  point  on  the  British 
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Ghaxmel,  about  midway  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport;  S.,  the 
Pyrenees,  in  2**  ZQf  E.  long. ;  W.,  C.  St.  Mathieu,  near  Brest ;  and  E., 
the  confluence  of  the  Lauter  with  the  Rhine.  It  is  bounded  in 
three  directions  by  the  sea — viz.,  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  N. W. 
by  the  English  Channel;  and  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Spain,  in  the  S.W.,  it  is  separated  by  the  Pyrenees ;  from  Italy,  in 
the  S.E.,  by  the  Alps,  and  by  a  line  which  reaches  the  sea  just  E.  of 
Mentone ;  from  Switzerland,  by  a  line  which  leaves  the  Alps  at  the 
E.  flank  of  Mont  Blanc  for  the  lake  of  Geneva,  follows  the  8.  side  of 
that  lake  nearly  to  its  W.  end,  circumvents  the  canton  of  Cteneva, 
and  then  follows  Jura,  the  river  Doubs,  and  an  irregular  line  to  the 
Bhine,  near  Bfisle ;  from  Baden,  in  the  E.,  by  the  Rhine ;  and  from 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  in  the  N.E.,  by  a 
conventional  line  which  leaves  the  Rhine  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Lauter,  and  strikes  the  North  Sea  near  Dunkirk.  In  shape  France 
resembles  a  pentagon,  with  its  sides  fjeicing  in  the  directions  just  in- 
dicated. The  distance  between  the  extreme  K.  and  S.  points  is 
608  DL,  and  between  the  extreme  E.  and  W.  points,  580  miles;  the 
extreme  length  diagonally  from  G.  St.  Mathieu  to  Mentone  is  abotit 
720  m.  The  area  (Corsica  excluded)  is  208,054  sq.  m.,  and  the 
population  37,807,203. 


Ezamplei. 


In  proDOiincing  French  names  Kmnd— 

a  as  in  *  amatenr/ 

d  aa  in*  bark.' 

iuain'  paper.' 

^  as  e  in  *  met.' 

<  as  in 'timid.' 

auiuioin'oTer.' 

oitA  wain*  war.' 

ott  as  in  '  soup.' 

(  before  a.  o,  and  u  as  «;  on  as  ny. 

m  and  n,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel  in 
the  same  sjllable,  have  a  nasal  twao^  aa 
in  *  encore.' 
The  foUowhig  are  mute  at  the  end  of  a 

word :—«,  «.  f,  0.  s,  d  after  r  or  m,  y 

except  in  bourg,  and  r  after  e. 


Orlsnei  =  (Tret-na. 


Anveime  s  Cneme. 
Loire  «a  Lwar. 


AngonltoM  SB  Ofiff-gao  Umf. 


Historical  Gtofgrapliy, — ^The  separate  existenoe  of  France  dates  from 
843,  when  the  great  Frankiah  Empire  broke  up.  The  country  was 
then  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  territories,  the  lords  of  which 
accorded  to  the  kings  a  feudal  supremacy.  France  has  obtained  her 
present  dimensiona  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  those  fiefs  around  the 
nucleus  supplied  by  the  domain  of  Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  France  (t.  e. 
of  Isle-de-fVance  imd  Orlesnais),  who  was  raised  to  the  soyereignty  in 
987.  The  first  important  acquisition  was  the  Duchy  of  Berri,  which 
was  purchased  by  rhilip  I.  in  1 100,  from  its  proprietor  Count  Herpin. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  cent.,  the  kings  of  £kigland  owned  a  much 
larger  portion  of  France  than  the  titular  kings  of  France ;  but  the 
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balance  of  power  was  altered  by  the  aoquisitlon,  on  the  part  of  Philip 
Augustus,  of  Touraine,  A^jou,  Maine,  and  Poitou  in  1202,  and  of 
Normandy  in  1204.  The  same  king  conquered  Auvexgne  in  1209 ;  but 
this  was  subsequently  given  as  an  appanage,  and  was  not  finallv  united 
to  the  crown  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XlII.  Languedoc  fell  to  the 
crown  in  1270,  through  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  family.  Cluun- 
pagne  was  annexed  in  1285,  on  the  accession  of  Phuip  IV.,  who  had 
received  it  as  his  wife's  inheritance.  Dauphiny  was  purchased  in  1349 
by  Philip  YI.  from  its  last  count.  Limousin  was  conquered  from  the 
English  in  1'370;  and  Quyenne  and  Qascony,  in  1453.  Buigundy  and 
Pi<»rdy  lapsed  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  1477, 
and  Provence  on  the  extinction  of  the  ruling  family  in  1481.  Brittany 
was  acquired  by  the  successive  marriages  of  Churles  VIII.  in  1491, 
Louis  XII.  in  1499,  and  Frands  I.  in  1514,  with  the  heiresses  of  that 
duchy,  and  was  finally  incorporated  in  1532.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
witnessed  the  following  important  aoouisitions : — Alsace,  from  Austria 
in  1648  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  ;  Kousillon  and  Artois,  from  Spain 
in  1659  by  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees;  French  Flanders,  from  Austria  in 
1668  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  Franohe-Comt^,  from  Spain 
in  1678  by  the  Peace  of  Kiemeguen  ;  Strasbourg,  by  seusure  in  1688 ; 
and  Orange,  from  Prussia  in  1713  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Lorraine 
fell  in  on  the  death  of  Stanislas  Leczinsky  in  1766.  Corsica  was  ceded 
by  the  Genoese  in  1768.  Avignon  was  detached  from  the  Papal  power 
in  1791.  Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded  in  1860  by  the  then  king  of 
Sardinia;  and  the  territory  of  Monaco  (exclusive  of  the  town)  was 
obtained  by  purchase  in  I860.. 
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1.  DanUrk. 
8.  Orarelinea. 
a  Calais. 
4.  Betgnea. 
0.  St-Onoor. 

6.  StVeumt. 

7.  Aire. 

8.  Mthnne. 


9.  DonaL 

17.  LuKlrades. 

8B.Longwy. 

33.  Abberffla. 

10.  Ams. 

86.  ThionvUle. 

84.  Amieu. 

11.  Oond^ 

l».BoeruL 

97.  OVml. 

86.  FiToaob. 

20.  Glret 

88.  Bttehe. 

86.  OoiM. 

18  BoQcbain. 

21.  Misl&ra. 

89.  Fhalabonzir. 

87.  La  Firs. 

14.  OambraL 

28.  Sedan. 

SO.  Lanterbonig. 

88.  Laon. 

10.  Le  Qoesnoj. 

2S.  Verdun. 

89.  BoiaBona. 

K.  Maobenge. 

U.MoBtnMj. 

aaHacnenaa. 

MUitary  Geography — ^A  glance  at  the  map  of  France  will  show  that, 
while  on  four  of  her  sides  her  frontier  is  well  protected  either  by  the 
sea  or  by  lofty  mountain-ranges,  on  the  fifth  (the  north-east)  she  lies 
open  to  the  adjacent  countries.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  she  can 
most  readily  assail  and  be  assailed ;  and  towards  this  quarter  her  mill- 
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tary  arrangements  are  chiefly  directed.  The  nature  of  the  frontier 
deserves  attention:  the  district  between  the  English  Channel  and  the 
Schelde  is  a  dead  flat,  and  is  naturally  an  open  gate  between  Fntnce  and 
Belgium:  between  the  Schelde  and  the  Meuse  it  is  still  low  and  open, 
but  broken  by  ravines  and  varied  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  and 
partially  wooded:  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  the  same  cha- 
racter of  country  prevails,  but  with  increasing  ruggedness:  east  of  the 
Moselle  the  Yosges  form  the  natural  bounduy;  but  France  oversteps 
this  to  the  Rhine,  and  has  thus  free  access  to  Oermany.  The  low 
and  open  frontier  above  described  is  crossed  by  rivers,  running  for  Uie 
most  part  perpendicularly  to  it,  and  which  serve  as  natural  routes 
across  it,  viz. — ^the  Lys,  the  Schelde,  the  Sambre,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Moselle.  These  rivers  interlace  with  another  series  of  rivers,  which 
converge  towards  Paris  from  various  points  between  the  sources  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Moselle,  viz. :  the  Oise,  the  Aisne,  the  Mame,  and  the 
Aube.  This  whole  district  is  therefore  a<hnirably  adapted  for  strategical 
operations,  and  has  witnessed  more  fighting  than  all  the  rest  of  France 
put  together.  The  line  of  the  Lys  and  the  Schelde  was  the  scene  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns  in  1708-11 ;  this  section  of  the  frontier  is, 
however,  heavily  defended,  and  gives  less  scope  for  strategy  than  the 
adjacent  line  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Sambre,  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  operations  on  three  occasions,  viz. :  in  1712  by  the  Allies  under  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  and  Prinoe  Eugene ;  in  1793  bv  the  Austrians ;  and 
in  1814  by  a  division  of  the  Allies.  The  line  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse 
was  followed  by  the  Allies  iu  1814  in  their  advance  on  Paris ;  and  the 
line  of  the  Meuse  and  Moselle  by  the  Prussians  in  1792.  The  ¥Vench 
crossed  the  frontier  between  the  Schelde  and  the  Sambre  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1688, 1740,  1794,  and  1815.  The  rivers  that  converge  towards 
Paris  furnished  the  lines  by  which  the  allied  armies  advanc^  in  1814 
— the  Austrians  by  the  Seine,  the  army  of  Silesia  by  the  Mame,  and 
the  army  of  the  North  by  the  Oise.  The  defences  on  the  side  of  France 
are  as  follows : — In  the  extreme  N.  a  network  of  canals  and  the  possibi- 
lity of  flooding  the  low  country  about  Dunkirk  are  important  auxil- 
iaries; but  botii  there  and  all  along  the  frontier,  fortresses  are  thickly 
planted,  and  when  viewed  connectedly  will  be  found  to  form  parallel 
lines.  On  the  sea-coast  are  the  fortified  ports  of  Dunkirk,  Gravelines, 
and  Calais;  between  the  coast  and  the  Lys,  Bergues  and  St.  Omer;  on 
the  Lys,  St.  Tenant  and  Aire ;  between  the  Lys  and  the  Schelde,  Lille 
(the  key  of  the  north),  Bethune,  Douai,  and  Arras;  on  the  Schelde, 
Cond^,  Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  and  Cambrai;  between  the  Schelde  and 
the  Sambre,  Le  Quesnoy ;  on  the  Sambre,  liaubeuge  and  Landrecies ; 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  Avesnes  and  Rocroi ;  on  the  Meuse, 
Qivet,  M^zi^res,  Sedan,  and  Verdun;  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle,  Montm^y  and  Longwy;  on  the  Moselle,  Thionville,  Metz 
(the  chief  fortress  of  the  Meuse  section),  and  Toul ;  in  the  Vosges, 
Bitche  and  Phalsbourg ;  and  in  the  Rhine  valley,  Lauterbourg,  Weis- 
sembourg,  Hagenau,  and  Strasbourg  (the  chief  fortress  of  Fi^ce  or 
the  Rhine).  Between  the  frontier  line  and  Paris,  there  is  an  interme' 
diate  line,  consisting  of  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Peronne,  on  the  Somme ; 
Quise  and  La  Fere,  on  the  Oise;  Laon,  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Aisne ;  and  Soissons,  on  the  Aisne.  Looking  to  the  other  approaches 
to  France  we  may  briefly  notice  that  the  Rhone  valley  is  guutled  by 
Besanyon  and  Lyons,  the  Alps  by  Grenoble  and  Brian^on,  and  the 
Pyrenees  by  Perpignau  and  Bayonne. 
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f  2.  Coasts. — France  possesses  an  extended  seaboard  on  its  N.W., 
W.,  and  8.  sides.  The  value  of  the  extent  is,  however,  much  im- 
paired "by  the  r^ularity  of  the  coast  line,  which  both  reduces  the 
mileage  and  deprives  long  sections  of  their  fair  share  of  harbourage. 
The  total  length,  including  the  minor  sinuosities,  is  about  1500  m., 
and  excluding  them,  about  1200  m.  The  most  marked  features  in 
the  outline  are : — the  peninsula  of  Ootontin,  on  the  N.  coast ;  the  pro- 
truding extremity  of  Brittany,  in  the  N.W. ;  the  symmetrical  sweep 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and  the  double  curve  of  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  concave  one  W.  of  Marseilles,  coinciding  with  the  ChUf  ^ 
of  LionSy  and  a  convex  one  E.  of  Marseilles  to  the  boundary  of  Italy. 

Of  the  minor  features  we  may  notice  on  the  N.  coast — ^the  promontory 
of  Grisnes,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne;  the  estuaries  of  the  8omme 
and  the  Seine;  0.  de  la  Hague,  the  N.W.  point  of  Cotentin  ;  the  bays 
bounding  Cotentin,  viz.:  £.  the  Bay  of  the  Seine,  and  W.  the  Bay  of  St 
Kalo;  the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc;  and  Point  Sillon.  On  the  W.  coast -the 
promontories  of  St.  Kathieu  and  Bas  Point,  with  the  intervening  Bays 
of  Brest  and  Donamenes;  Andisme  Bay,  between  Raz  Point  and  Pen- 
mazoh.;  Blavet  and  MorbUian  Bays;  the  estuaries  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Girondo ;  and  the  Baaiin  d*Aroaoho&,  which  is  the  solitary  opening  be- 
tween the  Qironde  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  character  of  the  coast  varies, 
the  most  noticeable  points  being  the  sandhills  that  fringe  it  in  the  N., 
the  ruggedness  of  the  N.W.  (Brittany),  the  remarkable  regularity 
and  the  sandhills  of  the  S.W.  (Oascony  and  Guienne),  and  the  lagimes 
in  the  S.  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone.  A  series  of  islands  fringes 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  far  S.  as  the  Giroude,  the  chief  from 
N.  to  S.  being  Vshant,  Belle-Isle,  Koirmoutier,  Yen,  Be,  and  Oleroa. 

§  3.  Habboubs.  —  The  harbourage  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  seaboard.  On  the  N.  coast,  Chsrhouzg  on  the  Cotentin 
is  the  best  harbour,  being  capacious  and  well  protected  with  a  break- 
water (digue) ;  Dunkirk  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  but  a  poor  har- 
bour ;  Havrot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  is  the  chief  commercial  port 
on  this  coast ;  of  the  rest,  Oalais  and  Bonlogno  are  artificial  ports, 
adapted  for  the  transit-traffic  to  England ;  St  Yalery,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme,  Bieppe,  and  Feoamp,  are  small ;  and  St  Malo,  on  the 
W.  of  the  Cotentin,  is  dangerous  of  access  from  rocks,  but  well  pro- 
tected and  conmiodious.  Several  of  the  bays  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Brittany  offer  harbourage,  but  from  their  remoteness  are  applicable 
only  to  local  oonuneroe.  On  the  W.  coast : — Brest  harbour  is  land- 
locked and  capacious ;  Lorient,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Blavet,  is 
also  secure  \  the  estuary  of  the  Loire  has  the  rising  comimercial  port  of 
St  Hanin  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  up 
to  Hantas;  the  Isle  da  Be  furnishes  a  roadstead  to  La  BooheUe,  and 
the  isles  of  Aix  and  Citron  shield  the  approach  to  Bodhefort  on  the 
Charente,  and  supply,  the  former  particularly,  safe  anchorage ;  the 

>  We  should  prefer  to  call  this  the  -  Qalf  of  the  Lion,"  which  ia  its  troe  designation 
(French,  Oc^e  du  Lion),  iu  order  to  avoid  ccmfusion  with  the  name  Lyons. 
MOD.  OEO.  K 
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Gironde  is  navigable  throughout,  and  vessels  of  600  tons  reach  Bor- 
deauz  on  the  Garonne.  On  the  S.  coast,  Oette  is  the  best  port  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lions ;  E.  of  the  Rhone  are  the  fine  natural  harbours  of 
JUzMillM  and  Itonlon,  which  have  been  further  improved  and  secured 
by  the  highest  engineering  and  military  skill,  the  former  the  first 
commercial,  the  latter  the  first  naval  port  of  France.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  safe  roadstead  at  the  isles  of  Hyeres,  and  ports  of 
secondary  calibre  at  CaniiAf,  Antlbes,  and  Hioe. 

§  4.  CoNFiauRATioN— Mountains  and  Plains, — (1)  A  broad  belt 
of  lowland  crosses  France  diagonally  from  the  N.E.  frontier  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  is  continued  along  the  coast  of  that  sea  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Much  of  this  lowland  is  fiat,  particularly  the  Laades,  in 
the  S.  W^  and  the  low  district  adjoining  West  Flanders ;  betweeii  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  and  E.  of  the  latter,  it  is  undulating.  (2)  The 
lowland  is  bounded  E.  and  S.E.  by  a  highland,  of  which  theOevennes 
and  its  continuations  form  the  eastern  limit.  The  name  of  C^vennes 
is  properly  restricted  to  the  range  that  lies  between  the  sources  of  the 
Orb  in  the  S.W.,  and  Mont  Lozfere,  or  the  source  of  the  Lot,  in  the 
N. ;  the  chain  is  continued  in  one  direction  towards  the  Pyrenees  in 
the  Montagnes  Hoires,  terminating  in  the  low  ground  along  which  the 
Languedoc  Canal  is  carried ;  and  in  the  other  direction,  in  a  line  of 
heights  running  parallel  to  the  Rhone  and  Sadne  through  the  old 
districts  of  VivaittiB,  LyonnaiB,  BeanjolaiB,  and  Gharolaie,  (after  which 
it  is  successively  named)  until  it  declines  at  the  low  ground  along 
which  the  Canal  du  Centre  is  carried  between  the  Sadne  and  the 
Loire.  Returning  to  the  termination  of  the  C^vennes  proper,  the 
range  forks  off  in  two  directions  just  about  tlie  region  where  the  rivers 
Lot,  AUier,  and  Loire  rise ;  one  branch,  under  the  name  of  Kargeride, 
strikes  off  N.W.,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  with  the  Mountains  of 
Auvergne,  which  separate  the  basins  of  the  AUier  and  the  Dordogne ; 
the  other,  called  the  Mountains  of  Fores,  proceeds  nearly  due  N.  be- 
tween the  upper  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  AUier.  (3)  The  eastern 
line  is  resumed  beyond  the  limit  to  which  we  have  traced  it,  in  the 
range  of  Cdte  d'Or,  between  the  Canals  du  Centre  and  de  Baurgogne, 
and  N.  of  the  latter  in  the  Plateau  of  langres,  which  extends  N.  to 
the  districts  where  the  Sadne,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Mame  take  their 
rise.  There  the  line  divides;  one  branch,  the  Argonnes,  proceeds 
N.W.  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Aisne,  and  on  by  a  series  of  lower 
elevations,  including  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ardexmes,  to  C.  Grisncz, 
near  Calais ;  the  other  branch  bends  round  the  head  of  the  basin  of 
the  Sadne  to  the  S.E.,  assuming  the  name  of  Favdllei, ''  sickle,**  from 
its  shape,  and  joins  the  Vosges,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Rhine, 
separating  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Moselle.  (4)  E.  of  the  O^vennes 
and  its  continuations,  France  possesses  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  as 
high  as  Geneva,  and  the  broad  plain  of  its  tributary  the  Sadne ;  E. 
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of  the  Vosges  it  hafi  a  portion  of  the  upper  i)lain  of  the  Hhinc.  (5) 
We  have  finally  to  notice  the  isolated  mountains  of  Brittany  in  the 
N.W.  angle ;  the  ranges  of  Jon,  which  intervene  between  Franco 
and  Switzerland ;  the  Alps,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  cover  with  their  spurs  Savoy,  Dauphiny,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Provence  ;  and  the  PymiMt,  which  send  out  their  offshoots 
in  a  fan-like  form  to  the  Garonne  at  Agen.  AVc  Api)end  some  few 
particulars  as  to  those  ranges. 

In  the  Alpa  France  posses&es,  in  virtue  of  her  most  recent  acquisitions, 
Mont  Blano,  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  range.  The  Al^^  of 
Dauphiny  project  westward  between  the  Drac  and  the  Romanche,  and 
form  a  rugged  and  lofty  knot  of  mountains,  of  which  Lei  Eorini  aud 
Xont  PoItoiix  are  the  culminating  points.  Another  branch,  hardly  less 
rugged,  projects  between  the  Romanche  and  Arc.  The  most  important 
pass  into  Italy  is  by  Mont  Cenis,  over  the  head  of  which  a  railway  has 
been  constructed  in  anticipation  of  the  tunnel  which  is  slowly  boring 
the  mountain  at  a  point  about  GOOO  ft.  below  the  summit.  Tue  Fyxe- 
aaei  have  been  already  described  in  the  last  chapter :  the  highest  points 
on  the  French  side  are  Yigasmale  (10,820  ft.),  near  Gauterets ;  Pio  dn 
Xidi  (9540  ft.),  near  Eaux  Chaudes  ;  and  Ganigon  (9137  ft.)  in  Rousil- 
Ion.  The  French  Pyrenees  exhibit  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  semi- 
circular escarpments  (locally  termed  ouies,  from  the  Latin  olla,  "  pot"), 
over  which  the  streams  fall  at  immense  heights ;  that  of  GaTamie 
(]  300  ft.  high)  is  depicted  in  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  The 
Gevennes  are  a  wild,  desolate,  rugged  range — ^the  scene  of  a  most  savage 
war  in  1702-4  between  the  Protestant  Camisards  and  the  royal  troops : 
LoKie  (4890  ft.)  is  the  highest  point  in  the  Gevennes  proper,  but  it  is 
overtopped  by  Xeiene  (5820  ft.)  and  Oerbier  dei  Jonoi  (5125  ft.),  in  the 
Vivarais  range.  The  Auvergne  range  connects  with  Margeride  in  the 
mountain-knot  of  Flomb-dn-Oaiital  (6095  ft.),  and  thence  proceeds  N. 
to  Mont  Dore,  whose  peak,  the  Pny-de-Sanoy  (6171  ft.),  is  the  highest  in 
the  interior  of  France.  The  Auvergne  range  is  continued  N.  of  Mont 
Dore  in  the  range  called  the  Ddmes,  of  which  the  Puy-de-D6me  (4806  ft.) 
is  Uie  highest.  Other  branches  ramify  westward  between  the  basins  or 
the  Loire  and  Dordogne,  S.W.  between  the  Dordogne  and  Lot,  and  N.W. 
into  Limousin :  in  the  latter  direction  is  the  plateau  of  XJJIe-Vaohea, 
whence  the  Creuse,  Vienne,  and  Yez^  flow  towards  different  quarters. 
The  distinctive  feature  in  the  Votges  is  the  rounded  conical  shape  of 
many  of  the  summits,  which  the  French  designate  bcUlons,  '*  balloons :" 
the  culminating  points  are  the  Balloons  of  Ouabwiller  (4690  ft.),  and  of 
AlBaoe  (4124  ft.)  :  the  range  contains  many  lakes  and  marshes. 

§  5.  Hydeogbaphy. — The  most  important  slope  of  France  is  to- 
wards the  W.,  modified,  however,  by  a  marked  tendency  to  a  north- 
erly trending,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  heights  on  which 
the  rivers  rise.  The  watershed  between  this  and  the  adjacent  slopes 
is  formed  by  the  C^vennes,  the  Cdte  d'Or,  the  Plateau  of  Langres, 
the  Argonnes,  and  Ihe  low  heights  thence  to  C.  Grisnez.  The  rivero 
that  rise  W.  of  this  line  have  a  general  tendency  towards  the  N.W., 
and  either  reach  the  Atlantic,  as  the  Garonnie  and  the  Loire,  or  are 
intercepted  by  the  English  Channel,  as  the  Seine  and  the 
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The  riven  that  rise  E.  of  that  line  partly  seek  the  Mediterranean,  &b 
the  BlianA  with  the  Sadne,  and  the  lesser  streams  about  the  Gulf  of 
Lions,  and  are  partly  thrown  off  N.E.  towards  the  basin  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  North  Sea,  as  the  XomUo,  the  Moose  with  the  flambre,  and 
the  Sdhdlde.  The  watershed  between  the  Sadneand  the  northerly 
streams  lies  on  the  plateau  of  Langres  and  the  Faucilles.  Of  the 
Bldne,  the  left  bank  from  Basle  to  the  Lauter  belongs  to  France.  The 
basins  of  the  western  rivers  are  on  a  large  scale  as  compared  with  the 
area  of  the  country ;  a  reference  to  the  statistics  in  cap.  1,  §  II,  will 
show  that  the  Loire,  the  Graronne,  and  the  Seine  occupy  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  France.  The  basin  of  the  Ehone  is  the 
only  other  of  great  extent.  The  occasional  depressions  of  the  ground 
between  these  several  basins  form  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures in  the  hydrography  of  France,  from  the  facilities  thus  afforded 
to  canalization:  these  depressions  are  marked  by  the  lines  of  the 
several  canals — viz.,  de  Languedoc,  between  the  Ehone  and  the 
Garonne ;  du  Centre^  between  the  S'aflne  and  the  Loire  ,•  de  Bourgogne, 
between  the  Sadne  and  the  Yonne,  a  branch  of  the  Seine ;  de  Briaire, 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire ;  and  d* Alsace,  between  the  Sadrie 
and  the  Ehine.  The  rivers  themselves  are  not  altogether  favourable 
to  navigation ;  the  Rhone,  from  its  impetuosity ;  the  Loire,  from  its 
sandbanks  and  its  shallowness ;  the  Seine,  also  from  sandbanks  and 
meanderings  *,  and  the  Garonne,  from  shallowness.  Heavy  and  de- 
vastating floods  occasionally  occur  in  the  French  rivers. 

The  Loire  rises  in  the  Vivarais  range,  follows  in  its  early  course  the 
northerly  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and,  reaching  the  plain, 
sweeps  round  N.W.  to  Orleans,  then  S.W.  and  W.  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
receiving  1.  the  Allier,  the  Gher,  and  the  Yienne  with  the  Grense,  all  of 
which  rise  in  the  central  highlands  and  flow  towards  different  points ; 
and  rt.  in  its  lower  course,  the  Hayenxie  with  the  Sarthe,  and  a  tribu< 
tary  of  the  Sarthe,  the  Loir. 

The  Garonne  rises  in  the  gap  between  the  central  and  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  and  flows  N.E.  to  Toulouse,  and  thence  N.W.  to  the  Gironde, 
receiving  rt.  the  Ari^ge  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Tarn  with  the 
Aveyron,  the  Lot,  and  the  Dordogne,  from  the  central  highlands ;  and 
1.  several  rivers  of  minor  importance. 

The  Seine  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Langres,  and  holds  a  general  N.W. 
course  to  the  English  Channel,  receiving  I.  the  Tonne,  the  Loing,  the 
Bflflonne,  and  the  Enre ;  rt.,  the  Anbe,  the  Mame,  and  the  Oise  with  the 
Aisne. 

The  Ehone  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  enters  France  just 
below  Geneva,  flows  W.  to  Lyons,  and  thence  S.  to  the  sea,  which  it 
enters  by  four  arms,  forming  a  delta  called  the  Camargne,  and  siompoaed 
of  mudbanks,  lagoons,  and  marshes ;  it  receives  rt.,  the  Sadne  from  the 
plateau  of  Langres,  with  its  affluent,  the  Donbs;  1.,  the  Lidre  with  the 
Are  and  the  DraOi  and  the  JOoranoe. 

Of  the  less  important  rivers  we  may  notice — ^the  Adonr,  between  the 
Qaronne  and  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  Charente,  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Loire ;  the  Somme,  between  the  Seine  and  the  N.E.  frontier ;  the  Var, 
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near  the  Italian  frontier ;  and,  W.  of  the  Rhone,  the  Heranlt,  and 
the  Orb,  from  the  C^vennes,  the  Aude,  the  Tet,  and  the  Teoh,  from  the 
Pyrenees. 

§  6.  Minerals. — France  possesses  extensive  coal-fields  in  the  fol- 
lowing quarters : — ^in  the  N.,  about  the  Schelde,  near  Valenciennes ; 
in  the  centre,  along  the  upper  Loire,  particularly  near  St.  Etienne, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Sa6ne ;  and  in  the  S.,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Aveyron  and  Gard,  particularly  about  Alais.  These  fields 
yielded  in  1867  about  twelve  millions  of  tons,  and  are  steadily 
increasing  their  jrield,  which  is  stlU  quite  insufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  country.  Iron  is  abundant,  but  the  manufacture  has 
hitherto  been  impeded  by  the  want  of  coal  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ore.  Lead  and  copper  are  widely  diffused,  the 
former  being  most  abundant  in  Brittany,  in  the  C^vennes,  and  about 
the  Is^;  and  the  latter  about  Lyons.  Silver  is  found  in  a  pure 
state  about  the  Isere.  Granite  is  found  in  the  Alps,  Vosges,  Ardennes, 
C^vennes,  and  in  Brittany ;  marble,  in  the  Pyrcne^ ;  lava,  in  Au- 
vergne ;  lithographic  stone,  in  various  parts ;  kaolin,  or  chinsrclay, 
in  Limousin ;  rock-salt,  about  Vic  in  dep.  Meurthe ;  and  gypsum, 
about  Paris.  Mineral  springs  are  nuperous  in  the  Pyrenees  (Bareges, 
Eaux-Chaudes,  &c.),  and  are  also  found  in  the  Auvergne  district 
(Vichy,  &c.),  and  in  the  Vosges. 

§  7.  Climatk  and  Vbgetation. — Prance  lies  between  the  iso- 
therms of  50°  and  6CP,  with  a  diflference  of  about  27°  between  the 
summer  and  winter  temperatures.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Paris  is 
about  25  inches,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  about  35  inches. 
Provence  suffers  from  heat,  and  occasionally  from  the  desolating 
effects  of  a  violent  Alpine  blast,  known  as  the  mistral.  The  varying 
degrees  of  temperature  are  exhibited  in  the  limits  of  certain  plants ; 
the  vine,  as  a  wine-producing  plant,  being  limited  N.  by  a  line 
crossing  diagonally  between  Morbihan  Bay  in  the  W.,  to  the  point 
where  the  Meuse  crosses  the  N.E.  border;  the  maize,  by  a  line 
between  the  Gironde  and  the  confluence  of  the  Lauter  with  the 
Bhine ;  the  ciive,  by  a  line  between  the  sources  of  the  Ari^ge  and 
the  Durance;  and  the  orange,  by  a  line  running  parallel  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  E.  of  the  Rhone.  There  may  thus  be  said  to 
be  five  zones  of  temperature  and  vegetation,  four  of  which  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  presence  of  the  plants  above-mentioned,  while  the 
fifth  or  northern  one  has  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  of  the  S.  of 
England.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile ;  the  most  favoured  districts 
are  the  mid-valley  of  the  Loire  (about  Tours) ;  the  wine-producing 
districts  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Bordeaux ;  and  the  sheltered 
plains  and  valleys  of  Provence.  The  drained  lands  in  French 
Flanders  are  very  productive  under  the  careful  culture  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  large  amounts  of  grain  are  raised  in  the  northern 
provinces  (Flanders,  Artois,  and  Picardy).    The  best  pastures  are 
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in  Normandy,  Poitou,  Berri,  and  on  tho  slopes  of  Jura,  the  Ardennes, 
and  the  Auvergne  mountains.  The  forests  occupy  about  twenty 
millions  of  acres,  or  about  16  ytcT  cent,  of  the  whole  area.  In  1750 
they  covereil  more  than  twice  this  arca.  The  destruction  of  the 
forests  has  had  prejudicial  effects  in  the  high  valleys  of  Provence 
and  Dauphiny,  which  have  lost  their  cultivable  surface-soil  in  con- 
sequence of  its  exjiosure  to  tho  violence  of  the  rains  and  mountain 
torrents.  The  dreary  plains,  called  the  Landes,  have  been  largely 
planted  with  the  maritime  pine,  which,  besides  yielding  n)sin  and 
wood,  serves  to  bind  the  sand :  l3etween  the  forests  are  dry  and  sandy 
licaths  yieldin;T  n  scanty  i>astumge ;  the  inhabitants  are  adepts  in  the 
use  of  stilts. 


§  8.  Population — Goveknment—C^cupations,  &c. — The  impu- 
tation of  France  is,  next  to  Italy,  the  most  homogeneous  of  any 
European  country.  Nine-tenths  of  the  nation  are  French,  proi)erly 
so  called — the  descenJants  of  a  mingled  stock  of  Celts  (Gauls), 
Romans,  and  Teutons  (Franks,  Burgundians,  and  Visigoths).  These 
adopteil  a  Romance  (Latin)  tongue,  which  branched  off  into  two 
great  divisions,  designated  after  their  resixnitive  equivalents  for  the 
word  "  yes,"  the  langue  d'oc,  and  the  Uingue  d'oi7,  or  otti.  The  former 
prevails  S.  of  the  46th  ])arallel,  and  has  given  name  to  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Iiangned(3c ;  the  lYovenfal,  or  language  of  the  Troubadours, 
is  a  bmnch  of  it ;  it  is  still  spoken  by  14  millions  of  the  people. 
The  langue  (Tout  is  the  l^*ench  of  literature  and  society,  and  has  ob- 
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tained  its  present  supremacy  thronjijh  the  position  of  the  capital. 
The  remaining  one-tenth  of  the  population  consists  of  the  following 
elements: — Flemings,  of  the  Teutonic  family,  in  French  Flanders; 
Grermans,  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Franche-Comi.t^ ;  Celts,  in  Brit- 
tony,  descendants  of  British  who  emigrated  thither  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury; Basques,  in  the  Western  Pyrenees;  and  Cagots,  an  outcast 
race  of  unknown  origin,  who  maintain  a  lingering  exist<5ncc  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  last-mentioned  peoples  retain  for  the  most  part  their 
own  tongues,  though  French  has  supplanted  German  in  much  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  Celtic  is  now  confined  to  the  extreme  west  ot 
Brittany.  The  population  of  France  increases  very  slowly ;  it  ha.» 
taken  above  150  years  to  double  itself.  It  is  most  dense  in  the 
manufacturing  dis^icts  of  the  north  and  north-east  (the  departments 
of  Seine,  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  Bas-Rhin,  and  ilaut-Khin),  and  about 
Lyons.  The  French  are  an  ingenious,  lively,  polished  people ;  i)a- 
trioticand  ambitious  of  military  glory;  but  fickle  and  wanting  in 
depth  of  character.  Marked  differences  of  dress,  manner,  and  temper 
are  found  in  the  various  provinces :  under  this  head  we  may  notice 
the  swaggering,  br&gging  air  of  the  Gascon ;  the  rough,  irascible 
temper  of  the  Provencal ;  the  stolidity  of  the  Fleming ;  and  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  Breton.  About  26,000  English  were 
'bund  sojourning  in  France  in  1861. 

ChvemmerU, — ^The  constitution  of  France  is  compoRed  of  the  following 
elements : — (1)  An  Emperor,  in  whom  the  whole  executive  power  is 
vefited,  and  who  is  himself  irresponsible.  (2)  Ministers,  appomted  by 
the  emperor,  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  acting  independently  of 
each  other  in  their  respective  departments.  (3)  A  Privy  Council  of 
seven  members,  over  whom  the  emperor  presides.  (4)  A  Legislative 
body,  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  by  the  nation  at  the  rate  of  one 
deputy  for  35,000  electors,  and  empowered  to  discuss  and  either  pass 
or  reject  any  measure  brought  before  it  by  the  Council  of  State.  (5)  A 
Senate,  limited  to  150  members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  emperor,  and 
consisting  of  various  high  officials,  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching 
all  matters  relating  to  public  liberty  and  the  constitution.  (G)  A 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  from  40  to  50  members,  holding  office  at 
the  emperor^s  pleasure,  whose  business  it  is  to  initiate  the  measures  to 
be  laid  before  the  legislative  body,  and  generally  to  conduct  the  execu- 
tive under  the  direction  of  the  emperor.  Centralizatiun  is  the  leading 
feature  in  the  present  system'of  government. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  utmost  religious  toleration  prevails  in 
France.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  largely  predominant;  the  Pro- 
testants number  about  l,6oo,o00  or  l-24th  of  the  population,  and  of 
these  the  majority  are  Calvinists,  the  Lutherans  being  chiefly  confined 
to  Alsace.  The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State.  Education  is  conducted 
by  the£tate:  most  of  the  parishes  {comtnunfs)  have  elementary  schools, 
and  higher  education  is  supplied  in  sixteen  public  schools  and  at  the 
four  universities  of  Paris,  Poitiers,  Toulouse,  and  MontjH'llier. 

Agriculture. — The  progress  of  scientific  farming  is  impeded  by  the 
minute  subdivision  of  the  soil  consequent  upon  the  laws  (»f  inheritance. 
The  number  of  agriculturists  (men  and  women)  uxceerls  14  millions 
The  amount  of  cultivable  land  is  estimated  at  :}')  millions  of  acres. 
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about  two-fifthe  of  which  are  arable,  and  produce  large  qoantitieB  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  beet-root  (for  sugar),  and  tobacco. 

Vineyards. — ^The  vineyards  of  France  occupy  6  millions  of  acres,  or 
about  1-I4th  part  of  the  cultivable  area.  The  most  important  districts  are 
the  following  four : — Bordeaux,  whence  comes  our  **  claret,"  the  finest 
winee  being  grown  on  the  tongue  of  land  called  M^oc  between  the  sea  and 
the  (^ronde ;  Champagne,  about  the  Mame  at  Epemay,  Ai,  Avemay,  &e.; 
Burgundy,  on  the  slopes  of  CAte  d*Or  at  Vougeot,  Kuits  Beaune,  &c. ; 
and  the  Rhone  in  Dauphiny  (Cdte-Rotle,  Hermitage,  and  St.  Peray). 

Bitk-wonM, — ^The  culture  of  the  silk-worm  is  an  important  oocupatioB 
in  the  S.  of  France.  The  mulberry-tree  was  first  introduced  in  1494, 
and  has  now  extended  over  the  whole  southern  district,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  establishments  for  rearing  the 
worm  are  called  magnaneries.  The  amount  produced  is  about  26  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

Manufaeturet. — ^The  manufactures  of  France  have  made  great  progress 
of  late  years.  The  characteristic  productions  of  the  country  are  articles 
of  luxury,  such  as  silk,  jewellery,  furniture,  watches,  confectionery, 
perfumery,  &c. ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
are  largely  produced  for  home  consumption,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
production  of  iron :  the  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar,  wine,  and 
brandy  are  also  important.  Thb  manufactures  are  fairly  dispersed 
over  the  country.  Paris  is  the  head-quarters  of  those  branches 
which  we  have  noticed  as  the  specialities  of  the  country.  The  silk 
business  is  mainly  located  in  the  district  where  the  raw  material  ia 
produced,  viz.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  ;  and  the  coalfields  attract  to 
themselves  various  manufactures. 

The  Northern  Division  is  perhaps  the  most  active  manufacturing  dis- 
trict in  FrKDoe,  particularly  the  department  of  Nord.  The  articles 
produced  are  cotton,  linen,  beet-root  sugar,  and  sundries,  and  the  chief 
towns  for  these  articles  are  Lille,  Valenciennes  (lace),  Cambray  (whence 
comes  the  name  "cambric"),  Roubaix,  Tourooing,  Douay,  and  Arras. 
Amiens,  in  the  same  division,  is  the  seat  of  various  textile  manu- 
factures, among  which  cotton-velvet  and  kerseymere  are  noticeable. 

The  North-Eastem  Division  contains  one  of  the  seats  of  the  iron- 
manufacture  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin.  Mnlhausen  produces  a 
large  amount  of  machinery,  and  is  also  a  great  place  for  cotton  and 
printed  stufib,  and  so  is  Colmar  in  the  same  district.  Sedan,  on  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  produces  cloths,  cashmeres,  &c. 

The  South-JSastem  Division  contains  another  iron  district  about 
the  Upper  Loire,  where  St.  Etienne  posseasej  extensive  foundry  works 
^artillery,  machinery,  &c.).  The  same  place  is  also  the  head-quarters  of 
the  ribl>on  manufacture.  This  division  contains  the  important  towns 
of  Lyons,  the  head-quarters  of  the  silk  manufacture  ;  Benn9on,  on  the 
Doubs,  where  a  large  and  still  increasing  budness  in  watches  is  carried 
on ;  and  Roanne,  on  the  Loire,  a  oomm^ncial  entrepot,  and  the  seat  of 
various  manufactures. 

The  Southern  Division  contains  an  active  manufacturing  centre  in  the 
departments  of.Ard^ohe  and  Qard,  where,  in  addition  to  iron  at  and 
about  Alais,  may  be  noticed  the  paper  manufacture,  of  which  Annonay 
is  the  head-quarters.  The  distiDctive  business  of  this  region  is,  however, 
silk,  which  is  worked  at  Valence,  Nlmes,  Alais,  and  other  places,  and 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  other  textile  products,  as  of  cotton  at 
Vfdence  and  Nlmes,  woollen  and  linen  at  Vienne.  Various  manufactures 
are  carried  on  at  Montpellier,  Carcassone,  and  Toulouse.  Cette  is  devoted 
to  the  manipulation  of  wines. 
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The  South-Wesiem  Diviidon  is,  to  a  Tery  slight  degree,  manufac- 
taring.  We  may,  however,  notice  among  the  towns  Montauban, 
(woollen  stufifs,  sackcloth,  &o.)«  Angouldme  (paper),  and  Niort  (carpets 
and  gloves). 

The  North- Western  Division  contains  important  mannfacturing  towns 
in  its  esBtera  part,  among  which  Rouen  is  pre-eminent  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  cotton  manufacture.  '  We  may  further  notice  ElboBuf  and  Alen- 
con  (doth),  Caen  (laoe\  and  Lisieux  (coarse  woollens  and  flannels). 
Brittany  produces  sail-cloth  and  other  coarse  textures. 

The  Central  Division  contains  an  important  iron  manufacture  about 
the  Mame,  where  we  may  notice  St.  Dizder  as  devoted  to  this  business, 
and  Langres  to  cutlery.  Sundry  manufactures  are  scattered  over  the 
rest  of  this  division,  in  which  we  may  notice  the  following  places : — St. 
Quentin  (linen  and  muslin),  Reims  (merinos,  kerseymeres, '  &c.), 
Sevres,  near  Paris  (porcelain),  Nevers  (pottery  and  cannon),  Ch&teau- 
roux,  in  Berri  (doth  and  iron),  Limoges  (porcelain),  and  Tulle  (fire- 
arms). 

Commerce.  ^The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in 
1867  amounted  to  nearly  300  millions  sterling,  of  which  about  140  re- 
present the  imports  and  about  160  the  exports.  The  commercial  marine 
amounts  to  about  15,600  vessels,  carrying  about  a  million  tons,  or  about 
1.5th  of  the  tonnage  bdongin^  to  Qreat  Britain.  The  chief  imports  are 
raw  silk,  wool,  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  wood,  and  coal ;  and  the  chief  exports 
sUk  and  woollen  stuffs,  wines,  furniture,  millinery,  com,  and  gloves. 
The  chief  trade,  both  import  and  export,  is  done  with  Qreat  Britain. 

Communications.— The  high-roads  in  France  are  substantially  made, 
the  central  portion  being  generally  paved.  The  rivers  are  connected  by 
a  network  of  canals,  most  of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hydrography  of  the  country.  The  railway  system,  like 
eveiything  else  in  France,  is  carried  out  by  State  subsidies,  and  will 
ultixnately  become  the  property  of  the  State.  The  most  important  lines 
radiate  from  Paris:  the  Northern,  to  Brussels,  Boulogne,  &o.;  the 
Eastern  to  Nancy^  Strasbourg,  Metz,  &c. ;  the  Lyons  and  Mediterra- 
nean, to  Marseilles;  the  Orleans  Line,  to  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and 
S.W.  to  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Madrid;  and  the  Western,  to  Cher- 
bouxg  and  Brest.  Of  other  lines,  the  Southern,  from  Bordeaux  to  Per- 
pignan,  Cette,  and  Montpellier,  is  the  most  important. 

§  9.  Political  Divibions. — Previously  to  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
Fiance  (exclusive  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin)  was  divided  into 
84  provinces  of  very  unequal  size,  representing  the  old  duchies  and 
counties  of  the  feudal  period.  Some  of  the  smaller  provinces  were 
combined  for  the  purposes  of  government,  so  that  the  number  of 
gcvemmentB  was  31.  For  these  the  National  Assembly  substituted 
a  more  uniform  division  Into  departments,  of  which  there  were  ori- 
ginally 86,  including  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  and  the  island  of 
GoTBica.  This  number  has  since  been  increased  to  92,  by  the  addition 
of  two  departments  for  Savoy,  one  for  Nice,  and  three  for  Algeria. 
Each  department  is  governed  by  a  prefect,  and  is  divided  into  circuits 
(arrondissements)  under  sub-prefects,  cantons  under  magistrates,  and 
parishes  (ccmmunes),  37,510  in  number,  under  mayors  or  bailiffs. 
For  historical  and  general  purposes  the  old  division  into  provinces 
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holds  its  ground,  and  we  therefore  give  it,  with  the  departments  in 
a  parallel  column,  in  the  subjoined  tables.  In  grouping  the  provinces 
and  departments,  we  shall  adopt  a  sevenfold  division,  based  partly 
on  geographical  position  and  partly  on  characteristics  of  an  historical 
character.  These  divisions  will  be  as  follows  :^1)  The  Northern, 
wherein  a  Flemish  element  is  found.  (2)  The  North-Eastem,  of 
which  Lorraine  may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus,  wherein  a  (hrman 
element  prevails.  (3)  The  South  -  Eastern,  or  Burgundian^  cor- 
responding to  the  old  Duchy  of  Burgundy.  (4)  The  Southern,  or 
Proven^f  the  region  of  the  tongue  cToc  (5)  The  South- Western, 
or  ancient  Aquitanian,  (6)  The  North- Western,  which  is  connected 
with  the  British  Isles  by  blood  as  well  as  old  political  ties.  (7)  The 
Central,  or  old  French,  which  formed  the  original  nucleus  of  the 


empire. 


I.  Northern  Division. 


Departaienta. 

Provlnc#-s. 

1.  Nonl  .... 

FUndre    .     .     . 

IiUIe,*  154,740.  Roubaix.ft5.09l.  Tuur- 
coing.  33.498.  I>ankirk,32.1l3.  Valen- 
cienneB.  24.96«.  Douay,  34.486.  Oun- 
brai.  32.667.  W&ttrelos,  13^16.  Ar- 
m<>ntibres.  11,901.  H&lluin.  10.803. 
Maubeuge.  10.557.  IVnaia.  10,254.  St 
Amand,  10,210.    BaiUeul,  10.103. 

3.  Pu-de-GaUb 

Artoii       .     .     . 

Boulogne.  36.265.  Azras,  3S.90S.  St. 
Omer.  33,011.  St  Pierre.  16.008.  Calais. 
12.934.  Bcthunc,  «264.  Montreull, 
S.6>i6 

3.  Sommo    .    .     . 

Floardie    .    .     . 

Amlexu,  58.780.    AbberiUe^  80.058. 

II.  NoRni-£AsrEBN  Dn'isioN. 


Departmeotfi. 

ProvlnccB.        I                             Towns. 

4.  Ardennei 

5.  MeuM    .     .     . 

6.  Mo«eIle  .     .     . 

7.  Meurlbe      .     . 

8.  Voegei  .     .     . 

9.  Bas-itbin     .     . 

10.  Haut-Bbln  .     . 

>Ix)rraine 
Alsace. 

Sedan.  15.536.    Rctbel.7313.    Mezi^ivB, 

5606.    Rocroi.  2686. 
Bar-le-Duo,  49,305.    Verdun.  12,394. 
Mets,  54,817.    TblonvUle,  7818.    Sarre- 

gnemlnes,  6075. 
Nancy,  49.305.    LuneviUe.  15.528.   Toai. 

7607. 
Spinal,  11,957.     St  Di«.  9554.     Mire- 

court,  5533. 
Btrasbourg.  84,167.    Haguenau.  Il.<i71. 

Scbeleaudt,  9086.   WeiMtmbourg,  5376. 

Saveme,  5351. 
Mulhausen.    58,773.      Colmar,  22.629. 

m.   Marle^ux  Mines,    12,332.       Queb- 

wUier,  10.68U.    fielfort,  8101. 

*  The  nanea  In  thick  type  specify  tbe  capiuls  of  the  dcpartmcnta. 
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in.  8outh-£a8tsbr  DiYisioy. 


Depiirtineiits. 


ProvlDon. 


11.  Hante-SaOne    . 

12.  Doubs    .     .     . 

13.  Joni      .     .    . 

14.  Cdte  d'Or    .     . 

15.  Sadne-et-Ixrfre . 

16.  Ain  .     .     . 

17.  Haute^voie 

18.  Savote    .     . 

19.  Bhone    .     . 

20.  Loire      .     . 


.  Franche  Comptd< 


\ 


Towns. 


} Burgundy  .     . 
(^Bourgogne) 

}savoy    .    .     .. 


>LyonnaIs 


Veaoul,  7679.    Gray,  6215. 

Beaanoon.  46,786.     Muntbellard,  6353. 

Pontarlier,  5.007. 
DOIe,  iu,605.    Ijona-l6-BauUiier,  9862. 

Sallna,  7361. 
Dijon,  37,074.   Beaune,lo.719.   Cbatillon, 

4836.    Semur,  3675. 
M&oon,  18,006.  Cbaton8-sur-Saf)ne,  16,675. 

Oeuzot,  16,094.    Autun,  11,897. 
Botirg-en-Breaae,  14,062.    Belley,  4792. 
Anneoy,  11,370. 
Ohambery.  19,035. 
LSbons,  323,954.  Tarare,  14,669.    Villc- 

franche,  11,650. 
Bt.  ICtienne,-  96,630.     Roanne.  17.398. 

Rivc-dc-Gier,    14,202.      SI    Cbamond, 

11.626. 


IV.   SOUTHERH  DiVIBION. 


BeportmentB. 


21.  Isfere      .     .     . 

22.  Hautea-Alpes  . 

23.  Drdme   .     .     . 

24.  Vaucluae     .     . 

25.  Bonches-da- 
Rhone. 

26.  Bones-AIpes    . 

27.  Var  .     .     .     . 

28.  Alpes-Maiitiroes 

29.  Ardeche 

30.  Haute-Loire 

31  Gard       .     . 

32.  Jjoi&re    .     . 

33.  Herault .     . 


34.  Ande      . 
36.  Tarn 

36.  Hante-Garonne 

37.  Ariege    . 

38.  Pyrenees      Ori- 
entales. 


Provinces. 


Daupbiny     . 
Avignon    .     . 

\  Provence 
Nice     . 


/  Languedoc 


Foix    .     . 

Rousillon  . 


Towns. 


Grenoble,  26,969.    VIenne,  19,559. 
Gap,  8219.     Brian^n.  4610.     Embnin, 
4207. 

Hontelimar,   12,044. 


Carpentras,    10.918. 


Valenoe,  18,711. 

Romans,  11,257. 
Avignon,   36,081, 

Orange,  10,007. 
MarseilleB,  300,131.   Aiz.  27.659.   Arleg, 

26.543.    Tarascon,  13,489. 
IMgne,  6544. 
Toulon,  77,126.  l^Seyne,  11,700.  Hyeres, 

10,360.     Draguignan,    lu,082.     Brig- 

nolea.  5945. 
Nice,  50,180.    Grasse,  12,015.    Mentone, 

4904. 

Priyaa,  6657. 
Ysaingeaax,  7971.    Bri- 


Alafs,  2X.257.      Beau- 


Anuonay,  16.271. 
LeFuy.  17,045. 

oude,  5739. 
Mimes,  60,240. 

caire,  9544.     Uz^.  6282. 
Mende,  6370. 
Montpelller,  55,606.      Bdzicrs,  2-1,270. 

Cette,  22,438.     Lodeve,  11,864.    Agde, 

9747. 
Oarcaasonne,  20,644.  Narbonne,  16,C62. 

Castelnaudary,  9584. 
Castres,  21,538.   Alby,  15,498.    Mazamet, 
.  10,924.    Gaillac.  7834.     I  avaiir.  7438. 
Tonlonse,  126,936.    St.  Gaudi-ns,  61H3. 
Pamiers,  7910.    Foix,  6507. 
Perplgnan,  21,462. 


I 
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y.  South-Wbtebn  DiYiiiQir. 


Departments. 

Town. 

39.  B««M.F7r6D««s 

40.  HanteftPyrtoees 

41.  Oera      .    .     . 

42.  Laades        .     . 

43.  Glroode .     .     . 

44.  Dordognc     .    . 

48.  Tam-evaaroniM 

47.  Lot  .     .     .     . 

48.  ATeyron     .     . 

49.  Charente-InllD.'' 
rieare. 

50.  Charente     .     . 

51.  Vleon«  .     .     . 

52.  Deax  Q^vrm     . 
63.  Vendfe       .     . 

B£ani.     .     .     . 
Garcony     .    . 

,  GnieniM    .     . ' 

Aniii»«alntogiM . 
Aogoamola    .     . 

Foltoa    .    .     X 

Varbes,  14.768.    Bagnirai,  9169. 
Aaoh,  11399.    Gondom,  8175.    Lectoon, 
6132. 
Mont-de-lCftnaa,  4767.     Due.  5801. 

St  Sever,  4679. 
Bordeaux,  194.S41.     Ubourne,  13.263. 

Bans,  4429. 
Fdrigaenz.  19.140.     Bergenc,   12,116. 

Agen,  17.263.'  YUleneaTC;  13330.    Ifar- 

mande,  8661. 
Montauban,  27,094.     Moianc,  9751. 

Outel-Samalxi.  6838. 
Oahon,  13346.    Figeao,8S81. 
Milhan,  12.636.    Bodes,  11,856.    VUle- 

frandke,  10^172.    St  A Aiqae.  6807. 
Rocfaefortk  30,911    lA  Bodielle,  18304. 

Saintea,  10,962. 
Angooltoie,  24361.    Oognac8167. 
Foltien,  30363.    ChAtelJerautt,  14310. 

Loodon,  4304. 
Nlort,  20331. 
Napoleon  Vendue,  8298.     Footanay, 

7,971.    Lea  SablM  d'Oloone,  6,996. 

YL  NoBTH-WssTEiur  DmttoH. 


DepartmenAa. 


54.  Loire  Inf^iienre 
65.  Morblhan    , 


56.  Finiat^ 


57.  COtea-dn-Nord 
56.  lUiMt-Vilalne 


69.  Hancfae 

60.  Calvldoa 

61.  Oroe 

62.  Eure      . 

63.  Sdne  Inf(^j1eare 


Provincea. 


)Diittaay     . 


)  Normandy     A 


Towna. 


Naatea,  111336.    8t  Naxaire,  10,845. 
Lorient  67,833.     Vaanea,  14364.    Fon- 

Uyy,  7602. 
Brert,  79347.  Morlaix.  14,008.  Qnimper, 

11,488. 
St  Brleuo,  16341.    Dfaum,  8089. 
Bennes,  45,486.     Foogirei,  9470.     St 

Servan,  12,709.    St  Malo,  9830.    Vitai, 

8804. 
Cherbourg,  41312.    St.  IjO,  9810.    Av- 

nuichea.  8592.    Orataooea,  8062. 
Oaen,  43.740.    LlNieaz,  13.121.    Bayeuz, 

9483.    Honflenr.  9553.    Faloiae,  8561. 
Alen9on,  16A10.  Fieri,  10.054.  Argentaa, 


jUenoo 
5638. 


BTTeux.  12.266.    LoaTiera.  10,841. 
Bouen,  100,671.   Havre.  74.900.  Elboeaf, 
20,692.  Dieppe.  20,187.  Fecamp,  1^343, 
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VII.  Ckntbal  Ditibion. 


Uepartmeiila. 


64.  (Mm  ...    . 
6ft.  Seine      .    . 

66.  Seine-et-Olae    . 

67.  Seineet-HanM 


68.  Aisne 

69.  Manie 

70.  Aabe 

71.  Haute-Marne 

72.  Yoime 

73.  Lolret 

74.  Eure^t-Loir 

75.  Loir-et-Cber 


76.  Indre-etrLolre  . 

77.  Malne-et-Loire . 

78.  Sarthe    .  .  . 

79.  Mayenne  «  . 

80.  Cher     .  .  . 

81.  Indre     .  .  . 

82.  Nievie    .  .  . 

83.  Allier    .     .     . 

84.  Greuse    .     .     . 

85.  Hante-yiemie  . 

86.  Oorrbse  .     .     . 

87.  Pn7-4le-D0me   . 


88.  CftnUd 


Proytnoei. 


Ile^e-fVaiioe .  / 


BaigniMly 


|OrUanals 

Touraine  . 
Ai\Joa .     . 

^Halne     . 

[Berrl.     . 

Nivemala 

Bonrboimals 
Marcbe 

iUmoiiaiii    . 
vAuvergne 


Towni. 


15304.     ComiMgiw^  12,137. 

Noyun,  6348. 
Pazla,  1,895,274.  St  Dents.  22.002.  CUcbj, 

17,473.     Vinoennet,  13»414.     OentiUjr, 

9093. 
VerBallle«c*S,899.  Si.  Germain-en-La7^ 

15,708.     EtampeB,  8220.  FoatoiM,6060. 

S^vrai,6328.    Bt.  Clond,  5616. 
Fontalneblean.  11,939.     Melnn,  11,170. 

Meaox.  10,762. 
8t  Qnentln,  30,790.      Solaon^  10,208. 

JjBon,  10,090. 
Betms,   60^734.      Ghnloni-tar-Mamc; 

16.676.    flpemay.  10,598. 
Troyw,  34.613.    Btf-sar-Anbe^  4727. 
LaDgrei,  10,133.    GhATamont,  7140. 
Anzoire,  15.081.    Sent,  11,098.    Joigny, 

5971.    Avallon,  5533. 
Orleans,  50,798.    Montaifls,  8636. 
Ohartrea,  19,531.    Nogent,  7506.    ChA- 

teaudun,  6719. 
BloiB,  90331.    YendOme,  9376.    Romor- 

antln,  7042. 
OAnra,  41,061.    Chlnon,6906. 
Angera,  54,791.   Saumur,  14,079.  Cholet, 

13.735. 
lie  Mana,  37,309.    La  Flfiche,  7077. 
Iiaval,  38.143.    Marenne,  10.370. 
Bonrgea,  28,064.    St  Amand.  8607. 
Chateaurooz,  16,170.    iBaoodon,  14.282. 
Nevera,  18,791.    Ooene,  6340.    CUmecy, 

5632. 
Monllna,  17.581.    Montla^on,  16,212. 
Anbnaaun,  6003.    Gueret,  3695. 
Iiimogea.  53,02X 
Tulle,  13,410.    Brives,  9854. 
Clermont-Ferraod.  37,276.  Thien,  16,901. 

Biom,  10,863.  Ambert,7661.  IflBoire,6159. 
Anxlllao,  10,936.    St  Floor,  5288. 


Origin  of  the  Name8  of  the  Provinces  and  Departments. — ^The  names 
of  the  old  provinces  frequently  embody  historical  fcMsts.  Taking  them 
more  or  less  in  chronological  order,  we  haye  in  Proyence  a  memorial  of 
the  original  jprovince  of  the  Romans.  Many  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
tribes  and  towns  reappear  in  a  modified  form — ^thus  Artois  represents 
the  AirelHUee,  Ronsillon  the  town  of  i2iiMtno,  Gkiscony  the  Vatoones,  and 
Guienne  Aquitania.  Burgundy  and  Brittany  are  names  of  somewhat 
later  date,  and  record  respectively  the  immigration  qf  the  Burgundionei 
and  of  the  Britons  in  the  5th  century.  Languedoc  originat'ed  in  the 
division  of  the  language  into  the  langue  d^oe  and  the  langue  d^oui.  Lor- 
raine is  so  named  alter  Lothaire  II.,  who  became  its  sovereign  in  899. 
Franche>Compt^  means  the  "free  country/'  or  that  part  of  old  Bur- 
gundy which  acquired  special  privileges.  Normandy  is  the  country  oi 
tiie  Northmen,  who  settled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cent. ; 
while  Dauphiny  was  adopted  in  the  11th  cent,  from  the  cognizance  (a 
cIo2p^n)  of  its  counts.  The  remaining  names  are  of  a  geographical 
chwActer,  as  lie- de-France,  the  district  ineuUUed  by  the  rivers  Seine, 
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Kame,  and  Oise  ;  Champagne,  the  champaign  or  leyel  district ;  Alsace, 
the  German  EUass^  i,  e,  &ixods  on  the  river  111 ;  and  Marche,  fully 
Marche  Limousin,  the  frontier  of  Limousin.  The  names  of  the  depart- 
ments are  drawn  from  the  natural  objects  that  fall  within  their  limits, 
such  as  a  river  (as  Mame,  Somme) ;  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  (as 
8eine-et-Mame,  Lot-et-Gajx>nne),  or  the  joint  basins  of  two  rivers 
(as  Saone-et-Loire,  Eure-et-Loir) ;  a  moimtain  or  moimtain-range  (afi 
Puy-de-Ddme,  Vosges,  and  C6te  d'Or) ;  an  adjacent  sea  (as  La  Manche, 
Pas-de-Calais; ;  a  fountain  (Yaucluse) ;  or  a  reef  of  rocks  (Cal'^dos).* 

§  10.  Paris. — ^Parii  is  the  "  heart "  of  France,  in  ^  sense  beyond 
the  application  of  that  expression  to  other  capitals.    It  is  not  only 


0Ol  Paris.    The  Pins©  de  la  Oonenrdo. 

the  seat  of  a  government  in  which  centralisation  is  a  leading  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  also  the  first  fortress  and  the  first  manufacturing 
town  in  the  country.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  as 
well  as  on  the  intermediate  islands  de  la  Cite  and  St.  Louis.  Its 
form  approaches  to  an  oval ;  the  circumference  of  its  fortifications  is 
about  22  miles,  and  its  diameter  about  8  miles ;  its  population  in 
1861  (inclusive  of  its  suburbs)  amounted  to  2,150,916.  Within 
the  fortifications  is  a  second  line  of  wall,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  for  the  collection  of  the  octroij  or  customs  ;  this  inner 

*  So  named  after  a  Spanish  vessel  (one  of  the  great  Armada)  wrecked  on  it. 
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wall,  with  a  circumfereooe  of  about  15  miles,  encloses  Paris  proper, 
the  space  between  the  walls  being  teraied  the  hanlieue.  The  whole 
is  divided  into  20  arrandissements,  or  **  waiUs,**  and  subdivided  into 
80  quartien^  answering  to  our  '*  parishes."  The  position  of  the 
ancient  fortifications  is  now  marked  by  the  hauievardSf  which  run  in 
a  circle  through  the  town,  and  are  planted  with  avenues  of  trees 
throughout ;  on  the  right  bank  these  boulevards  are  completely  lined 
with  houses,  and  form  magnificent  streets ;  on  the  left  they  are  less 
built  up.  The  two  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  intermediate  islands 
are  connected  by  23  bridges.  The  northern  portion  of  the  city  con- 
tains the  public  offices  and  the  finest  buildings  and  streets. 

Noteworthy  Ohjeel$,^Oii  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Seine -.—The  Palace  of 
the  TuUerieSf  erected  by  Catharine  de  Medici  in  1564,  the  present  i^esi- 
dence  of  the  sovereigns  of  France.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the 
Champa  Elyseee,  in  front  of  the  Palace,  the  noble  vista  which  they  form 
being  terminated  by  the  triumphal  arch  of  VEtoile,  1 62  ft.  high.  The 
Palace  of  the  Louvre,  with  its  magnificent  galleries  o^  paintingSt  sculp* 
ture, -antiquities,  &c.,  erected  partly  by  Francis  I.,  1530-1548,  and  com- 
pleted by  Louis  XIV.  The  Hotel  de  ViUe,  or  Town  Hall.  The  Boureef 
or  Exchange.  The  Place  VendSme,  with  its  column  132  ft.  high,  com- 
memorative of  the  victories  of  Napoleon  L  The  Church  of  the 
Madeleine,  commenced  in  1804  suid  completed  in  1836.  The  Gates  of 
8t.  Denis  and  St.  Martin ;  and  the  Cemetery  of  Pire-la-Chaiee.  On  the 
Be  de  la  CtV;— The  Cathedral  of  N6tre-Dame,  442  ft.  long,  erected 
between  1010-1260.  The  old  Palais  de  Justice,  on  the  site  of  the  earliest 
royal  residence ;  and  the  Hotel-Dieu  or  hospital.  On  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Seine: — The  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  built  by  Marie  de  Medici,  1614, 
where  the  Senate  holds  its  sittings.  The  PantJi^on,  with  its  conspicuous 
dome,  used  as  a  national  mausoleum.  The  Uotei  des  ImxUides,  1675, 
a  military  hospital. 

Historical  Associations, — Paris,  the  capital  of  Hugh  Capet;  held  by 
the  English  from  1421  to  1436;  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  In 
1572 ;  the  "  day  of  the  barricades  "  in  1588,  when  the  Leaguers  expelled 
Henri  TIL;  besieged  in  1590  by  Henri  IV.;  peace  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain  concluded  here  in  1763;  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1789;  Louis  XVI.  executed  in  1793;  besieged  axid  taken  by  the 
allies  in  1814,  and  again  occupied  in  1815;  the  Bourbons  expelled  in 
1830,  and  the  Orleans  family  in  1848. 

§  11.  Provincial  Towns. — Of  the  provincial  towns,  Lyons  stands 
first  in  point  of  population,  which  exceeds  300,000 ;  it  is  the  chief 
manufacturing  town,  an  important  military  post,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Rhone  valley.  Marseillss  comes  next,  with  about  300,000 ;  it 
has  been  already  noticed  as  the  first  commercial  port.  From  this  we 
drop  at  once  to  Bordeaux,  with  a  population  of  about  194,000,  the 
great  emporium  of  the  "  claret "  district,  and  the  iK>rt  of  the  south- 
west. There  remain  only  4  towns  with  a  population  over  100,000 
— viz.,  Lille,  the  great  fortress  of  the  north,  and  an  active  manufac- 
turing town ;  Nantes,  the  j.ort  of  the  Loire ;  Tonlonse,  the  capital  of 
the  south,  and  the  centre  of  a  very  lariie  (li«triot ;  and  Bonen,  on  the 
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Seine,  with  extensive  cotton  manufactures.  Taking  the  towns  be- 
tween 100,000  and  50,000,  we  have  to  notice  the  great  naval  ports 
of  Tonlon  in  the  S.,  and  Brest  in  the  N.W. ;  the  commercial  port  of 
Havre,  which  serves  Paris ;  the  manufacturing  towns  of  St  Xtienne, 
on  the  upper  Loire,  Bonlniz,  in  the  N.,  near  Lille,  Amiens,  on  the 
Somme,  Mvlhauien,  in  Alsace,  near  the  Rhine,  SeiniB,  on  the  Vile, 
Angers,  on  the  Mayenne,  Nimes  and  Montpellier,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lower  Bhone,  to  which  we  may  add  limoges,  on  the 
Vienne,  the  seat  of  sundry  manufactures,  especially  enamelled 
porcelain ;  the  residential  town  of  Kioe,  much  frequented  by  inva- 
lids; the  fortresses  of  Strasbourg,  on  the  Rhine,  and  Ifoti,  on 
the  Meusc,  the  former  also  the  seat  of  various  industrial  pursuits ; 
and  lastly,  Orleans,  centrally  situated,  an  educational  and  industrial 
town.  The  majority  of  the  French  towns  can  claim  a  high  anti- 
quity ;  the  history  of  Marseilles  goes  back  to  the  6th  century  B.C. ; 
many  others  inherit  the  classical  names  of  the  tribes  of  the  Roman 
period,  as  Reims  (iJewi),  Paris  (Pariw'i),  Orleans  {Aurdiani) ;  while 
others,  particularly  in  the  Roman  prcvincia,  retain  their  local  ap- 
pellation, as  Nlraes  (^Nemaitsus),  Aix  (^Aqtioe)^  Avignon  (Avenio). 
The  towns  vary  much  in  aspect  in  the  different  districts ;  most  of 
them  have  been  at  one  time  or  other  surrounded  l^y  walls,  and  are 
consequently  cramped  up  and  tortuous.  Where  the  walls  have  been 
destroyed,  their  site  is  occupied  with  walks  and  avenues  of  trees 
(hoidevardsy  Public  fountains  are  a  common  feature  in  the  streets, 
and  monumental  erections,  such  as  triumphal  arches  and  pillars,  are 
more  numerous  than  in  English  towns. 

Noteworthy  Objects, — Fine  churches  in  the  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  we  may  specify— the  Cathedrals  of  Beauvais,  remarkable 
for  the  height  of  its  choir;  BioLms,  highly  decorated,  its  W.  front  adorned 
with  600  statues ;  Amiens,  magnificent  porch ;  Xeti,  light  and  elegant, 
with  a  great  expanse  of  glass ;  Strasboiirg,  with  a  steeple  468  ft.  high, 
of  wonderfully  hght  construction;  By  on,  in  the  finest  Cfothic;  BowrgeSi  - 
a  colossal  edifice,  with  two  massive  towers  and  a  fine  W.  fa9ade ;  Booen, 
a  massive  and  handsome  edifice,  but  surpassed  in  elegance  by  the 
Church  of  St.  Ouen  in  the  same  town,  with  its  graceful  central  tower, 
rose  windows,  and  painted  glass  ;  Evrenx,  wiUi  a  light,  open-work 
spire;  and  Ckmtanoes,  in  Normandy,  very  complete,  lofty  in  its  interior, 
and  with  a  fine  central  tower.  Fortresses^  remarkable  for  their  position 
or  construction— LUle,  the  key  of  the  North,  Vauban's  ehef-cPoBUvre  ; 
Xeti,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Seille;  Strasbourg,  near 
the  Rhine,  verv  strongly  fortified  ;  Besan90&,  on  a  rock  surrounded  by 
the  river  Doubs,  and  deemed  impregnable ;  Briangon,  situated  in  an 
Alpine  gorge,  4283  ft.  above  the  sea,  commanding  the  access  to  Mont 
Qen^vre,  and  surrounded  by  fortifications  of  great  strength ;  Toulon, 
the  great  naval  arsenal  of  France;  PerpignaBf  commanding  the  £. 
entrance  to  Spain ;  and  Bayonne,  the  key  of  Spain  on  the  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Buildings.— YmwnjMBj  E.  of  Paris,  its  castle  once  a 
royal  residence,  then  a  prison,  the  place  where  the  Due  d'Enghien  was 
executed.    St  Gload  Palace,  W.  of  Paiis,  the  scene  of  the  revolution  of 
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Brumaire  in  1799.  VtondllM  Palace,  also  W.  of  Paris,  ereoted  bj 
Louis  XIV.,  well  known  for  its  fountains  and  its  picture  gallery.  Von- 
taiiioUMii  Palace,  near  Melun,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  French 
monarchs ;  chiefly  built  by  Francis  I. :  Napoleon  I.  here  signed  his 
abdication  in  1814.  OompMgnB  Palace,  about  60  m.  K.E.  from  Paris, 
erected  by  Louis  XV.  Ohamboxd  Palace,  near  Blois,  a  residence  of  the 
kings  from  Francis  I.  to  Louis  X.  Ljont,  Hdtel  de  Ville  (1450). 
Grande  Chartreiue,  near  Grenoble,  4268  ft.  above  the  sea,  a  famous 
monastery,  the  parent  of  the  '*  Charterhouse  "  in  London.  Tonlonni 
the  CapUde  or  U6tel  de  ViUe,  a  very  ancient  edifice.  Foiz  Castle,  now 
used  as  a  jail,  on  an  isolated  rock.  Xont  St  Xichel,  off  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  a  fortified  convent  crowning  a  granite  rock,  which  is  insu- 
lated at  spring-tides,  with  an  elegant  Qothic  church;  part  of  the 
building  -aaod  as  a  prison.  Antiquitiea* — The  Celtic  remains  in  Brittany, 
particularly  at  Cairnao  near  Vannes,  the  *'Stonehenge"  of  France, 
originally  composed  of  12,000  upright  stones  arranged  in  11  lines, 
forming  avenues.  Roman  remains  of  great  perfectness  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  particularly  the  amphitheatres  at  Ntmes  and  Aries;  the 
temple  at  Nlmes,  known  as  the  Maiton  Carrie,  and  used  as  a  museum ; 
the  Font-du-Oard,  or  aqueduct  between  Nlmes  and  Avignon;  the  theatre 
at  Orange ;  and  the  temple  at  Vienne,  used  as  a  museum. 

Hidorioal  AuodatUyM, —  (1)^  Dnaklrk,  besieged  by  the  British  in 
1793;  battle  of  the  Donee,  near  here  in  1658,  wherein  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated  bv  Turenne.  Lille,  seven  times  besieged,  most  notably 
in  1708  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  in  1792  by  the  Austrians. 
Xalplaqiiet,  near  the  Sambre,  the  scene  of  Marlborough's  great  victory 
in  1709.  Ofemlmi,  the  league  against  Venice  formed  here  in  1508,  and 
peace  made  in  1529  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  Oalaii,  held  by 
the  English  from  1347  to  1558.  Boulogne,  where  Napoleon  I.  gathered 
his  armament  in  1804  for  the  invasion  of  Britain.  Agineourt,  properly 
Atimeowr,  20  m.  S.  from  St.  Omer,  the  scene  of  Henry  V.'s  famous 
victory  in  1415.  Caowj,  properly  Criey^  N.  of  Abbeville,  the  scene  of 
Edward  Ill's  famous  victory  in  1346.  Amlnni,  important  peace  con- 
cluded here  in  1802.  (2)  Boeroi,  the  scene  of  Condi's  great  victory 
over  the  Spaniards  in  1643.  Verdvn,  treaty  concluded  here  in  843,  by 
which  Charlemagne's  empire  was  dismembered :  taken  by  the  Prussians 
in  1792.  Meti,  the  old  capital  of  Austrasia;  taken  by  the  French  in 
1552,  and  its  recovery  vainly  attempted  by  Charles  V.  in  a  siege  of  ten 
months.  Vaney,  Charles  the  Bold  perished  in  battle  near  here  in  1477 ; 
'the  residence  of  Stanislas  Lecimiski  from  1735  to  1766.  (3)  Lyom, 
the  capital  of  Roman  Oaul  and  of  the  later  kingdom  of  Burgundv ; 
governed  by  its  archbishops  until  1312:  sustained  a  terrible  siege  by 
the  armies  of  the  Convention  in  1793.  (4)  Grenoble,  the  first  important 
town  that  opened  its  gates  to  Napoleon  I.  in  1815.  Avignon,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Popes  ^om  1305  to  1376,  and  of  the  echismatical  Popes 
from  1378  to  1429.  Vanelnie,  near  Avignon,  the  retreat  of  Petrarch. 
Oimnge,  the  place  whence  the  Othonian  or  Netherlandish  branch  of  the 
Nassau  famuy  derived  its  title  in  the  1 6th  cent,  by  succeeding  to  the 
principality.  Tonkn,  occupied  bv  the  British  in  1793,  and  recovered  by 
operations  in  which  Napoleon  I.  first -distinguished  himself.  Alby,  the 
place  whence  the  Albigenses  derived  their  name.  Beden,  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  massacre  in  the  Albigensian  war  in  1209.  KOntpellier,  a 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants  in  the  16th  and  17th  cents. ;  captured 

1  The  ntiAiben  refer  to  the  Divisions  as  already  given. 
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from  them  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1622.  Tonloufe,  the  capital  of  the  YiBl- 
goths  from  413  to  507 :  the  head-quai'ters  of  the  Troubadours :  the 
residence  of  the  powerful  Counts  of  Toulouse  down  to  1270:  the  centre 
of  opposition  to  the  Albigenses :  the  scene  of  Wellington's  victory  over 
Soult  la  1814.  (5)  Tarbes,  the  old  capital  6f  Bigorre,  where  the  Black 
Prince  held  his  court.  Fan,  its  fine  old  castle  the  birthplace  of 
Henri  IV.,  whose  cradle  is  still  preserved  there,  and  of  Bemadotte. 
Bayonne,  whence  the  bayonet^  invented  there  in  1679,  derives  its  name : 
Wellington's  passage  of  the  Adeur  near  here  in  1814.  Orthes,  scene  of 
an  engagement  between  Wellington  and  Soult  in  1814.  Montaaban,  a 
stronghold  of  Protestantism :  suffered  severely  from  the  drtigonades  in 
Louis  XIY.'s  reign :  stood  a  long  siege  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1621.  Bocdie- 
Ibrty  founded  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1666 :  Lord  Cochrane's  successful  attack 
on  the  French  fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads  in  1809.  SodheUe,  famed  for 
the  resistance  here  offered  by  the  Protestants  against  Richelieu  in 
1627-8.  Foitiers,  the  old  capital  of  Poitou,  held  by  the  English  kings 
from  1154  to  1371:  the  scene  of  the  Black  Prince's  victory  over  John 
in  1356:  between  it  and  Tours  the  great  battle  fought  between  the 
Saracens  and  Christiana  in  732.  (6)  HaateSi  the  place  where  the 
famous  Edict,  granting  religious  toleration  to  Protestants,  was  issued 
in  1598.  Ushant,  off  the  extremity  of  Brittany,  scene  of  naval  engage- 
ments between  the  French  and  the  English  imder  Hawkes  in  1739,  and 
Keppel  in  1778.  Belle-Isle,  taken  by  the  English  in  1761,  and  attacked 
in  1795.  La  "SogUB,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Cotentin,  scene  of  a  naval 
engagement  between  the  English  and  French  in  1692.  Caen,  the  burial- 
place  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Bayenz,  famed  for  its  tapestry 
representing  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Conqueror,  and  ascribed 
to  his  wife  Matilda.  FalaiflO,  S.E.  from  Caen,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Conqueror.  Ivry,  the  scene  of  Henri  lY.'s  victory  in  1 590.  Bonen,  the 
old  capital  of  Normandy :  Prince  Arthur  murdered  here  in  1204:  cap- 
tured by  Henry  Y.  in  1418 :  Joan  of  Arc  burnt  here  in  1431.  {7) 
Beauvais,  the  centre  of  the  Jacquerie  movement,  and  famed  for  its 
resistance  to  Charles  V.  in  1472.  Compidgiie,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  here 
taken  prisoner.  8t  Quentiiif  scene  of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards  over 
the  French  in  1557.  Soiflsons,  the  old  capital  of  the  Franks  under 
Clovis,  and  the  scene  of  his  victory  over  Syagrius  in  486.  GhiloxiB-sur- 
Marne,  the  great  battle  between  Attila  aiid  Theodoric  fought  near  this 
in  451.  Yalmy,  the  ''cannonade  of  Yalmy,"  by  which  the  Prussians 
were  arrested  in  1792.  Montereau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and 
Tonne,  where  Napoleon  defeated  the  Allies  in  1814.  Orleans,  famous ' 
for  the  achievements  of  Joan  of  Arc,  who  forced  the  English  to  raise 
the  siege  in  1429 :  the  Duke  of  Guise  assassinated  outside  its  walls  in 
1563.  Clexmo&t,  famous  Council  in  1095,  at  which  the  crusade  was 
decided  on. 

Corsica. — Corsioa  (Fr.  Corse),  which  ranks  as  an  appanage  of  the 
French  empire,  lies  opposite  to  Italy,  between  lat.  41  ^  20'  and  43^  N., 
and  long.  8°  30'  and  9°  30'  E.,  its  length  being  about  120  m.,  its 
breadth  about  45  m. ;  its  area  2535  sq.  m.;  and  its  population  in  1856, 
240, 183.  It  lies  just  N.  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio.  A  central  chain  of  mountains  traverses  it  from  N. 
to  S.,  culminating  in  the  central  height  of  Monte  Botondo  (9060  ft.). 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Oolo  on  the  E.  and  the  Liamone  on  the  W. 
coast.  The  interior  is  rugged  and  wild  :  the  mountain  sides  are  clothed 
with  fine  forests.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  maritime  plains  the  climate 
is  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  orange,  and 
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other  valuable  plants;  but  the  state  of  agriculture  is  very  low.  The 
capital  is  i^aooio,  on  the  W.  coast,  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  I.: 
the  other  towns  of  any  importance  are  Bastia  on  the  N.E.  coast,  the 
nearest  point  to  It€Jy,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island;  Crorto  in 
the  interior;  Galvi  on  the  N.W.;  and  BoziifiAoio  in  the  S.,  on  the  strait 
named  after  it. 

Colonifd  Possessions, — The  colonial  possessions  of  France  are  as  fol- 
lows : — I.  fn  Asui :  Pondicherry,  Karical,  and  Yanaon,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Hindostan;  Mahe',  on  the  W.  coast;  Chandenagore,  17  m.  N.  of 
Calcutta;  Saigon  and  six  provinces  of  Anam  or  CochiuChina.  IL  fn 
and  attout  Africa:  in  the  N.,  Algeria,  which  onlv  partially  ranks  as  a 
colony;  m  the  W.,  Senegambia,  Bassam  (Gumea),  and  the  river 
Gktboon;  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  the  Indian  Occim;  Mayotte,  one  of  the 
Comoro  group,  between  Madagascar  and  the  Continent;  and  Saint 
Maine,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Madagascar.  III.  fn  aivl  aJiout  America: 
Martinique,  Ouadaloupe  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  West  Indies;  a 
portion  of  Guiana,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  S.  America;  and  the  islands 
of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland.  IV.  In 
roli/ncsia:  the  Marquesas,  Loyalty  Islands,  and  New  Caledonia. 

France  further  claims  a  protectorate  over  the  following  places: — 
Cambodia,  in  S.E.  Asia ;  Porto  Novo,  in  Guinea ;  Tahiti,  and  three 
others  of  the  Society  Islands;  the  two  chief  islands  of  the  Tubuai 
gi*oup;  the  Gtvmbier  group;  and  the  Paunota  group. 

Monaat, — The  pretty  state  of  Monaoo  still  retains  its  claim  to  inde- 
pendence. It  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediteranean,  surrounded  on 
the  land  side  by  the  Dej^artment  of  Alpes-Maritimes.  By  the  sale  of 
Mentone  its  area  is  reduced  to  about  6  sq.  ni.,  and  its  population  to 
1«87.  The  town  is  picturesquely  perched  on  a  rock,  and  possesses  a 
small  harbour. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

SWITZERLAND. 

$  1.  Boondaries,  area,  and  population  —  Influenoe  of  position —Historical  geography. 
$  2.  Configuration  —  Mountains  —  Peaks,  and  passes  —  Glaciers  —  Scenery.  $  3. 
Rivers  and  lakes.  ^  4.  Pulitical  divisions.  $  5.  People  — Government— Reli^^on 
and  education.  ^  6.  Climate  and  natural  resources — Agriculture — Manufiaictnres — 
Commerce  —  Communications.  $  7.  Towns  —  Noteworthy  otjects  —  Historical 
Associations. 

[N.B.  The  pronunciation  of  Swiss  names  follows  the  rules  of  the  German,  French,  and 
Italian  languages  for  the  several  divisions  of  the  country  in  which  these  languages 
prevail.  We  therefore  refer  the  student  to  the  rules  given  in  Chaps.  VIII.,  XI., 
and  XIIL] 

§  1.  Boundaries,  Area  and  Population — Influence  of  Posi- 
tion— Historical  Geography.  Switierland  (Fr.  La  Suisse ;  Germ. 
Schweiz),  is  a  state  of  Central  Europe,  lying  between  45°  48'  and 
47°  49'  N.  lat.,  5°  55'  and  10°  3(y  E.  long.,  and  having  as  its  conter- 
minous countries  France  on  the  W.  and  S.W.,  Germany  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  Italy  on  the  S.  Its  general  limits  are  fixed  by  the 
following  natural  features : — N.  E.,  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  N.,  the 
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Rhine  between  the  Lake  of  Constanoo  and  Basle;  W^  the  river 
Doahe  and  the  range  of  Jura ;  S.W.,  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  S.,  the 
crest  of  ihe  Oentral  Alps  between  Col  Ferret  in  the  W.  and  the 
Gries  Pass  in  the  £.,  and  the  crest  of  the  Khntian  Alps,  from  the 
Bemardin  pass  eastward ;  £.,  the  Rhntioon  range  and  the  Rhine. 
Between  the  Gries  and  Bemardin  passes  Switzerland  crosses  the  Alps 
into  Italy  and  includes  the  head  of  Lago  Maggi<5re  and  the  greater 
part  of  die  Lago  di  Lugino.  In  the  N.  the  cantons  of  Schaffhausen 
and  Basle  cross  the  Rhine,  while  the  town  of  Constance  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  lake  belongs  to  Baden.  Its  area  amounts  to  15,727  sq.  m., 
and  its  population  to  2,510,494. 

PoUUeal  Poiftfon.— The  position  of  Switierland,  interposed  as  it  is 
between  Germany  and  France,  marks  it  out  as  neutral  sround  between 
those  two  nationalities,  affordhig  a  wholesome  check  to  border  disputes 
and  to  military  inroads  on  each  other's  territories.  The  diversities  of 
race,  language,  and  religion  which  prevail  within  the  country  itself,  and 
the  semi-independence  of  the  cantons,  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
neutrality.  As  Switzerland  also  holds  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps,  she 
presents  an  obstacle  to  the  transit  of  forces  either  to  or  ttom  Italy,  and 
protects  the  peninsula  from  its  northern  neighbours. 

Hiaiorieal  Oeoarapfiy, — ^The  earliest  act  of  confederation  between 
Swiss  cantons  took  place  in  1315,  and  was  restricted  to  the  three  forest 
cantons  (  Waid$Uldie)  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  which  had  re- 
volted against  the  Austrians  in  1 308 .  Around  this  nucleus  other  cantons 
gradually  Kathered — Lucerne  in  1332,  Ziirich  in  1351,  Zug  and  Qlarus  in 
1352,andlDemein  1353,makinff  up  the  8  "old"  cantons  which  claimed 
precedence  over  the  rest.  To  these  were  subsequently  added  Solothum 
and  Freyburg  in  1481,  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  in  1501,  and  Appenzell 
in  1513,  thus  making  up  the  full  number  of  13,  which  constituted 
the  confederacy  down  to  the  time  of  the  French  revolution.  In  1648 
the  independence  of  this  confederacy  was  recognised  in  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia.  In  1803  the  number  of  cantons  was  increased  to  19  by 
the  addition  of  Aargau,  St.  Gall,  Grisons,  Ticino,  Thuzvau,  and  Yauo. 
In  1815  a  further  addition  was  made  of  the  cantons  of  Valais,  Geneva, 
and  NeufchAtel,  thus  completing  the  present  number  of  22  cantons. 
Neufchatel  was  an  appanage  of  the  Prussian  Crown  from  1707  to  1848, 
when  it  threw  off  this  supremacy,  and  gained  internal  independence. 

§  2.  CONFIGUEATION  —  MOUNTAINS,    PbaKS    AND    PA88B8 — Gla- 

ciKBS,  &c. — ScBNEBY — The  greater  part  of  Switzerland  is  mountain- 
ous. The  High  Alps  skirt  the  southern  frontier  and  send  their  rami- 
fications over  the  eastern  and  central  regions.  Jnia  fringes  the  W. 
frontier  in  a  series  of  parallel  chains,  which  terminate  abruptly  on 
the  side  of  Switzerland.  Between  the  Alps  and  Jura  an  elongated 
plain  crosses  the  country  diagonally  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  the 
S.  W.  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  the  N.E.,  with  a  Length  of  about 
140  m.  and  a  breadth  varying  from  20  to  30  m.  This  plain  is 
generally  undulating,  but  is  low  and  flat  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Lake  of 
Keufch&teL  The  boundary  between  the  Alpine  region  and  the  plain 
ooincides  generally  with  the  Lakes  Thun,  Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Zurich, 
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the  two  last  being,  however,  included  in  the  plain,  and  the  two  first 
in  the  mountains.  The  Alps  are  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country.  Referring  to  the  divisions  of  the 
system  noticed  in  cap.  1,  §  6,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  belong  to 
the  Pennine,  Lepontian,  and  Rhaetian  sections.  This  arrangement, 
applying  as  it  does  to  the  main  chain,  is  of  slight  assistance  in 
studying  the  general  structure  of  the  Swiss  mountain-system.  We 
therefore  substitute  for  it  another  founded  on  the  physical  aspect  of 
that  system.  Ad.  inspection  of  the  sketch-map  appended  to  this 
section  will  show  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhone  in  the  W.  and  the  Inn  in  the  E.,  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  th^  Alps  and  enclosed  by  c}iains  of  mountains  which  in 
each  case  converge  at  the  head  of  the  basins  and  fall  into  a  single 
line  of  mountain-wall  extending  between  the  two.  This  single  or 
central  portion  commences  W.  in  the  mountain-knot  surrounding  the 
pass  of  St  Gothard,  whence  the  Rhone,  the  Vorder-Rhein,  the  Reuss, 
and  the  Ticino  pour  down  in  different  directions ;  and  terminates  E.  at 
.  9°  41'  E.  long.,  where  a  similar  divergence  of  streams  takes  place  in 
respeot  to  the  Inn,  the  Oberhalbstein-Rhein,  and  the  Maira.  Westward 
of  the  St.  Gothard  group  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  enclosed  between 
the  divergent  ranges  of  the  Bernese  Alps  on  the  N.,  and  the  Valaia 
Alps  or  the  main  crest  of  the  Central  Alps  on  the  S.  Eastward  of 
9°  41'  the  valley  of  the  Inn  is  similarly  inclosed  between  the  massive 
heights  of  Berxuna  on  the  fi.,  and  the  less  important  ranges  of  the 
Albola  Alps  and  their  continuations,  on  the  N.    The  intermediate 
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or  central' portion  is  composed  of  seyeral  links,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Ad^  groap  about  the  sources  of  the  Hintcr-Rhein. 
From  the  western  extremity  of  this  section  (tlie  St.  Gothard  group), 
two  important  ofibets  ramify  into  central  Switzciland,  one  of  which 
proceeds  in  a  dne  N.  direction  to  the  LAke  of  Lucerne  and  is  hence 
termed  the  YltnraldstStdttr  Alps,  while  the  other  (the  Tddi  range) 
proceeds  N.G.  between  the  Reuss  and  the  Bhine,  bifurcates  at  the 
head  of  the  Linth  Valley,  covers  the  cantons  of  Glarus  and  Scbwy tz, 
and  rises  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wallenstadt  Lake  in  the 
canton  of  AppenzelL  Returning  to  the  St  Gothard  a  southern  range, 
the  Ikino  Alps,  may  be  noticed  proceeding  S.G.  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Ticino.  It  remains  only  to  notice  the  Shartiooii  range  in  the 
£.,  which  crosses  between  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn» 
joining  the  ranges  that  bound  the  basin  of  the  Inn  in  the  mountain- 
knot  of  Selvretta. 

Mouniaifu,  Pedkst  and  PoMes.— (1)  The  Valais  Alps  contain  some  of 
the  grandest  scenery  of  the  Alpine  region.  Several  of  the  finest  peaks 
lie  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  frontier  line,  as  Monte  Bosa  (15,217  ft.)  and 
the  lEatterhom  or  Mont  Cervin  (14,836  ft.),  the  latter  of  which,  rising 
like  a  gigantic  obelisk  of  rock,  is  the  most  striking  mountain  in  the 
whole  range.  These  mountains  are  ordinarily  approached  from  the 
Swiss  side  (Zermatt),  and  are  consequently  more  associated  with 
Switaerland  than  with  Italy.  The  loftiest  mountain  in  Switzerland 
itself  is  the  Haas  Orat  (14,924  ft.),  one  of  the  Mischabel  peaks  N.E.  of 
Monte  Bosa.  The  most  frequented  passes  are  the  iftm]ilon,  between 
Brieg  and  Domo  d'Ossola,  the  first  of  the  great  carriage-roads  opened 
across  the  Alps,  constructed  by  Kapoleon  I.  (1806);  and  the  Onat 
8t  Bemafd,  between  Martigny  and  Aosta,  a  bridle-road,  historically 
funous  for  the  passage  of  Napoleon's  army  in  1800.  The  Torka  pass 
gives  access  to  the  Rhone  basin  from  St.  Qothard. 

(2)  The  Bernese  Alps  contain  a  magnificent  group  of  mountains  between 
the  Rhone  valley  and  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz,  consisting  of  the 
Tinster-Aarhom  (14,130  ft.),  a  needle-shaped  peak ;  the  Jimg-frao,  or 
"Maiden"  (13,720  ft.),  so  called  either  from  its  graceful  form  and  the 
purity  of  its  snow,  or  from  having  until  recently  defied  ascent ;  th«t 
Wetterhom,  or  "Peak  of  Tempests"  (12,200  ft.),  whose  top  is  ren- 
dered almost  inaccessible  by  an  overhanging  cornice  of  ice ;  the  Metten- 
berg  with  its  two  Sohreokhdniar,  •*  Peaks  of  terror"  (the  highest 
13,410  ft.);  the  round-topped,  smooth-headed  MomdL,  or  "Monk" 
(13,510  ft.);  and  theOnat  Bigher,  or  '* Giant"  (13,060  ft.). 

(3)  The  chain  between  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Inn  contains 
two  remarkable  mountain  groups,  one  of  which  surroimds  the  pass  of  8t 
Oofhard,  and  is  composed  of  a  circle  of  lofty  mountains,  of  which  the 
Oallenitodk  (10,370  ft.)  in  the  N.W.  is  the  loftiest.  The  other  is  the 
Adiila  group,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Hinter-Rhein,  and  consisting 
of  the  Bhsinwaldhom  (11,148  ft.),  the  MoioheULom,  and  other  moun- 
tains. The  chief  passes  are  the  St  Gothaxd,  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Reuss  and  the  Ticino,  over  which  an  excellent  carriage-road  was  con- 
structed in  1832 ;  the  Lnkmanier  pass,  between  the  Mittel-Rhein  and 
the  Ticino,  a  much  frequented  bridle-path;  the  Bemaxdin  pass,  between 
the  Hinter-Rhein  and  the  Yal  Misocco,  leading  to  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
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with  a  carriage-road  constructed  in  1822;  the  Bplflgen,  also  from  the 
Hinter-Bhein,  but  leading  down  to  Lake  Como,  with  a  carriage-road 
constructed  in  1823  by  the  Austrians,  and  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
its  galleries;  and  the  Septixner,  just  W.  of  Mt.  Maloja,  between  the 
Oberhalbstein  Rhine  and  the  Maira,  a  bridle-road. 

(4)  The  Bemina  mountains  are  a  long  and  lofty  chain,  varying  in  height 
from  8000  to  13,000  ft.,  culminating  in  Fii  Mortiratsch  (13,290  ft.),  and 
crossed  by  the  Bemina  pass  between  Samaden  and  Puschiayo,  a  difficult 
bridle-road,  attaining  an  elevation  of  7695  ft.  The  Boruina  range  has 
been  but  little  explored. 

(5)  The  northern  range  of  the  Engadine  contains  the  Alb^  Alpi, 
about  the  head  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  the  Soaletta  Alps,  more  to 
the  E. ;  and  the  Selvretta  Alpi,  also  known  as  the  Fermnnt,  with  the 
culminating  height  of  Pis  liiuurd  (11,420  ft.%  The  more  frequented 
passes  are  the  J^er,  from  the  Oberhalbstein-Bhine  to  the  head  of  the 
Inn,  with  a  carnage -road  constructed  in  1839;  the  Alb^la  pass,  a 
carriage-road,  following  the  course  of  the  Albula;  and  the  Soaletta  pass, 
also  a  carriage-road. 

(6)  The  Vierwaldst^ter  Alps  culminate  in  Titlis  (10,690  ft.)>  and 
are  crossed  by  two  passes,  the  Siireneii  N.  and  tbe  Susten  S.  of  the 
Tltlis,  the  former  communicating  between  the  valleys  of  the  Reuss 
and  the  Aa,  the  latter  between  the  Reuss  and  the  Gadmen,  a  branch  of 
the  Aar.  Mount  Filatus,  near  Lucerne,  belongs  to  this  section  of  the 
Alps. 

(7)  The  Todi  range  is  so  called  after  the  peak  of  that  name  (11^880  ft.), 
an  inaccessible  height  at  the  head  of  the  Linth  valley.  The  eastern 
branch  of  the  range  terminates  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  liie 
heights  of  Calanda:  the  western  branch  contains  the  Claxiden  Alpg  and 
other  lofty  heights,  among  which  we  may  include  the  well-known 
height  of  Mt.  Bighi,  near  Lucerne.  The  passes  across  these  mountains 
are  difficult  footways,  the  best  known  being  those  of  Fanizer,  Segnes, 
and  Xunkel  in  the  eastern  branch,  Klansen  and  Eincig-oalm  in  the 
western:  the  last-mentioned,  between  Altorf  and  Muotta,  was  crossed 
by  SuwarroVs  army  in  1799  with  great  loss.  N.  of  Lake  Wallenstadt 
rises  a  range  with  7  peaks,  hence  called  the  XnrfiiMteni  or  "Electors;" 
on  the  other  (N.)  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Thur  is  a  range,  of  which 
Santis  (8,280  ft.)  is  the  culminating  point. 

Glaciers,  Avalanches,  Floods,  and  'landslips, — The  summits  and  sides 
of  the  High  Alps  are  covered  with  vast  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice. 
The  aggregate  area  of  these  accumulations  is  estimated  roughly  at  1000 
sq.  m.,  the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  fields  in  Switsserland  being 
those  which  surround  the  Finster-Aarhom,  in  the  Bernese  Alps  (125 
sq.  m.),  and  Monte  Rosa  in  the  Valais  Alps.  The  glaciers  of  Orindel- 
wald,  SoseiUaiii,  the  Aare,  and  the  Bhone,  are  well  known  from  their 
accessibility.  A  wide  expanse  of  snow-field  is  termed  "the  sea  of  ice " 
{Mer  de  Glace),  The  lower  edges  of  the  glaciers  are  covered  with 
stones  and  dirt,  brought  down  from  the  rocks;  these  dirt  beds,  termed 
moraines,  have  a  very  rugged  and  unsightly  appearance.  The  water 
that  issues  from  a  glacier  is  thick,  as  though  mixed  with  soap-suds. 
The  snow  on  the  slopes  occasionally  detaches  itself  and  rushes  down 
into  the  valleys,  overwhelming  not  only  single  travellers,  but  whole 
villages  and  forests.  On  the  great  roads  across  the  Alps,  protection 
against  such  avalanches  is  furnished  by  refuges  placed  at  the  dangerous 
spots,  and  occasionally  by  covered  ways.  A  sudden  thaw  or  the  giving 
way  of  an  ice-dam  sometimes  produces  floods,  which  desolate  whole 
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valleyB.  The  valley  of  the  Dranoe  above  Martigny  has  been  twice 
devastated  in  this  way  (in  1545  and  1818),  and  the  vaJley  of  the  lUione 
in  1852.  Lrfindslips  occur  through  the  accumulation  of  water  under  the 
Barface  of  the  soil  on  a  hillside :  the  fall  of  the  Rossbei^  near  Lucerne 
in  1806  destroyed  3  villages  and  450  persons. 

Alpine  Scenery, — ^Among  the  special  objects  of  interest  in  the  Swiss 
Alps  the  following  maybe  specified:  (1)  Oorge$. — ^VU  Xftla,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hinter-Rhein  above  Tusis;  8oh6Uen«n,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Reuss,  on  the  St.  Qothard  route ;  0«ndo,  at  the  head  of  the  Simplon 
pass ;  FfeflBm,  in  St.  Oall,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tamina ,  and  Lenk,  in 
Valais,  at  the  foot  of  the  Qemmi  pass.  (2)  Waierfalh.'— The  Stanb- 
badi)  or  "  Dust-fall/*  which  falls  in  a  shower  of  spray  a  sheer  height  of 
about  850  ft.,  near  Lauterbrunnen ;  the  Eeiohanbtch,  near  Meyringen  ; 
the  Gtievbaoh,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  of  Briens;  the  Aare,  at  Handek, 
altogether  the  finest  in  Switzerland ;  and  the  Ballimehe,  near  Martigny. 
(3)  Passes. — In  addition  to  the  great  passes  already  noticed,  viz., 
Simplou,  St.  Gothard,  Spliigen,  Bernardino,  and  Furka,  we  may  specify 
the  Orisisel,  at  the  head  of  the  Aare  valley;  the  Weng«m  Alp,  between 
Qrindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen  ;  the  Oommi,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  be* 
tween  Kandersteg  and  Leuk ;  the  Tdte-Hoixe  and  Ckd  de  Balnw,  between 
Martigny  and  Chamouni ;  the  Theodnle,  between  Zermatt  and  Chatillon 
(11,185  ft.  high);  and  Monte  Moro  (9640  ft.),  between  Saas  and  the 
valley  of  the  Macugnaga. 

§  3.  RivBRS  AND  Lakeb. — Switzerland  sends  its  waters  towards 
four  seas — ^bj  the  Rhine  to  the  North  Sea,  by  the  Inn  to  the  Black 
Sea,  by  the  Rhone  to  the  Gulf  of  Lions,  and  by  the  Ticmo  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  bulk  of  the  area  belongs  to  the  Rhine,  or  rather  to  its 
tributary  the  Aare,  which  occupies  about  6780  sq.  m.,  or  more  than  } 
of  the  whole,  and  which,  from  its  position,  as  well  as  from  the  size 
of  its  basin,  may  be  regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  river  of 
Switzerland. 

The  Aare  rises  in  the  heart  of  the  Bernese  Alps  in  the  glacier  of  the 
Finster-Aarhom,  and  descends  rapidly  through  the  Hasli  valley  to  the 
Lake  of  Brieni,  and  then  across  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  Lake  A  Thnn. 
'From  Thun  it  flows  N.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Saane,  which  comes 
from  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the  Bernese  range.  It  then  turns 
N.E. ;  receives  1.  the  Thiel,  with  the  surplus  waters  of  the  LalDBS  of 
Kenfchitel  and  Bienn!e,  which  are  fed  by  the  Orbe  and  other  streams 
from  Jura;  rt.  the  Emmen  and  the  wild  Renss,  which  rises  on  St. 
Gothard,  rushes  down  through  the  gorge  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  to  the 
Tierwaldstadter  Lake,  or  La^  of  Inoeme,  and  then  crosses  the  plain, 
receiving,  rt.,  the  Lorze  from  the  Lake  of  Zng ;  and  finally  the  Limmat 
^called  the  Idnth  in  its  upper  course),  which  rises  between  the  two  great 
arms  of  the  Todi  range,  is  carried  by  an  artificial  channel  into  the  Lake 
of  WallenBtadty  and  thence  by  the  Linth  canal  into  the  Lake  of  Zttrioh, 
emerging  from  which  it  immediately  receives  the  Slhl,  and  crosses  the 
plain  to  the  Aare :  the  Aare  then  turns  N.  and  reaches  the  Rhine  oppo- 
site Waldshut. 

The  Bhine  itself  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams  of  nearly  equal 
importance — the  Vorder-Rhein,  which  rises  E.  of  the  St.  Qothai'd 
group,  and  the  Hinter-Rhein,  which  rises  on  the  Rheinwaldhom  and 
forces  its  way  thi'ough  the  wonderful  gorge  of  the  Via  Mala,  just  above 
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Tusifi.  The  united  stream  curves  round  to  the  Lake  of  Conftanoe,  or 
Bodsn-see,  receiving  in  its  course,  rt.  the  Laadqnart,  and  1.  the  Tamina : 
emerging  from  the  lake  it  flows  W.  to  Basle,  descending  below  Schaff- 
hausen  100  ft.  by  a  seiies  of  falls,  and  receiving  the  TbXLTt  the  TSflB,  and 
the  Olatt  before  its  junction  with  the  Aare. 

The  Bhone  rises  W.  of  St.  Gtothard,  flows  S.W.  to  Martigny,  and  N.W. 
to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  (Lake  Leman),  emerging  from  which  with  a  deep 
blue  current  it  meets  the  turbid  Arve  from  Mt.  Blanc,  and  shortly  after 
quits  the  Swiss  territory. 

The  Inn  rises  on  Limghino  and  flows  N.E.  through  the  Engadine. 
The  Tiidno  belongs  moi-e  to  Italy  than  to  Switzerland. 

The  follow  mg  table  contains  the  most  important  facts  in  respect  to 
the  lakes  above  mentioned :  — 


Name. 

Length 
in  m. 

Area  in         .S^L 
sq.m.          *^-- 

Geneva     . 
Constance 
Neufchftter 
Zurich      . 
Luoenie    . 
Thun  .     . 
Brienz      . 

55 
44 
24 
26 
24 
10 
8 

223 
183 

92^ 

34 

42 

13 

1142 
1385 
1420 
1342 
1406 
1755 
1781 

These  lakes  afford  scenery  of  the  most  varied  character.  Lucerne  is 
irregular  in  shape,  and  embosomed  amid  wild  and  lofty  mountains, 
which  frequently  descend  in  sheer  precipices  to  its  waters.  Geneva  is 
open  towards  its  W.  extremity,  and  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  at  its 
upper  end.  Ziirich  is  soft  and  pleasing,  with  fertile  slopes  dotted  with 
numerous  villages.  Constance  is  tame.  Thun  commands  fine  views  of 
the  Bernese  mountains :  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Brienz  is  closely  sur- 
rounded by  heights.  Neufch^tel  has  low  shores  on  its  E.  side,  and  is 
comparatively  uninteresting.  In  1853-4  the  first  discovery  of  the  lake 
dwellings  on  piles  took  place  at  Obermeilen  on  Lake  Zurich,  when  the 
waters  happened  to  be  unusually  low. 

§  4.  Political  Divisions. — Switzerland  is  divided  into  22  cantons 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Confederacy,  but  into  25  cantons,  as  far  as 
internal  independence  is  concerned.  The  three  extra  .cantons  in  the 
latter  case  are  gained  by  the  division  of  Basle  into  Basle-Ville  (town), 
and  Basle-Campagne  (country);  of  Appenzell  into  Ausser-Rhoden 
and  Inner-Rhoden,  and  of  Unterwalden  into  Obwalden  and  Nid- 
walden — the  subdivisions  being  in  each  case  separate  cantons  for  the 
manj^ement  of  their  own  affairs.  The  cantons  vary  in  size,  from 
Grisons  with  its  2706  sq.  m.  to  Zug  with  its  90  sq.  m.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  cantons  is  indicated  in  the  table  in  §  7. 

Tlie  Names  of  the  Cantons. — The  cantons  have  in  several  instances  dis- 
tinct forms  in  the  French  and  German  languages.  Neufchfttel,  for 
instance,  is  designated  in  German  by  the  synonymous  term  Neuenburg 
C=  Newcastle),  Grisons  by  Gravhundeny  Vaud  by  Waadtt  Valais  by 
WaUis,  and  Geneve  by  Oenf.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  designate 
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Aargau,  Argovie,  Thurgau  Thurgovie,  and  Solothurn  Soleure,  Several  oi 
the  names  are  worthy  of  notice :  Oraubiindm  oommemorates  the  existence 
of  the  A  confederacies  formed  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  to  resist 
the  feudal  lords:  one  of  these  was  designated  the  **  Qrau"  or  **grey" 
hund,  after  the  hue  of  the  coats  worn  in  a  particular  part  of  the  canton: 
the  3  confederacies  coalesced  for  joint  purposes  in  1472,  but  retained 
their  separate  existence  for  internal  administration  until  1 848.  VcUais,  or 
WaUis,  comes  from  the  same  root  as  our  **  Wales,"  and  betokens  a  non* 
German  country.  St,  OaU  commemorates  the  missionary  labours  of  the 
saint  of  that  name  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  cent.,  while  AppemeU 
(abbcUis  cella)  implies  the  ecclesiastical  subordination  of  this  district  to 
the  abbot  of  St.  Qall.  The  name  of  Schwytz  has  extended  from  the 
canton  to  the  whole  country,  the  identity  being  most  perceptible  in  the 
Qerman  Schtoeix. 

§  5.  Population,  Government,  Religion,  and  Education. — 
The  ethnology  of  Switzerland  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  race 
and  language  comprised  within  so  small  a  compass.  The  \)ulk  of  the 
present  population  is  Teutonic,  partly  of  the  Burgundian  and  partly 
of  the  AUemannic  branches.  The  existence  of  a  prior  Celtic  popula- 
tion is  abundantly  testified  by  local  names,  and  the  remains  of  it 
probably  still  linger  in  the  high  Alps.  Four  languages  are  spoken, 
French  by  the  Burgundian  Swiss  W.  of  the  Saane,  in  the  cantons  of 
Geneva,  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  Freyburg,  and  Valais  up  to  Pfynn  in  the 
Rhone  valley  ;  German  by  the  occupants  of  the  northern,  central,  and 
eastern  cantons,  who  are  partly  of  Burgundian  and  partly  of  AUe- 
mannic origin ;  Italian  in  the  districts  S.  of  the  Alps ;  and  Rseto- 
Romansch  in  the  Engadine  and  other  high  valleys  of  the  Grisons. 
Of  these  languages  there  are  in  all  no  less  than  61  dialects.  The 
Raeto-Romansch  is  interesting  from  the  admixture  of  peculiar  words, 
which  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Etruscan  language.  The 
Komansch  itself  is  the  Latin  of  the  old  Rhaetians :  it  is  still  spoken 
by  42,000  persons,  and  has  a  scanty  literature :  most,  however,  of 
those  who  use  it  are  also  acquainted  with  German  or  Italian.  A 
distinct  dialect  of  Romansch  is  spoken  about  Gruyeres  in  Freyburg. 
The  Swiss  are  patriotic,  hardy,  industrious,  frugal,  and  hospitable. 
The  lower  class  are  venal,  and  their  love  of  money  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  {Point  (Targent,  point  de  Suisses).  From  the  mountain 
valleys,  and  particularly  the  Engadine,  the  people  emigrate  to  the 
large  towns  of  Europe  for  employment,  and  return  with  their  earnings 
in  their  old  age.  Among  the  national  peculiarities  may  be  noticed 
the  gay  costumes  of  the  females  still  surviving  in  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  the  wild  songs  of  the  shepherds  (I'anz  des  vaches), 
and  their  musical  instrument,  the  Alp-horn;  the  bright  colours, 
.religious  inscriptions,  and  deep  eaves  of  the  houses;  the  contests 
in  rifle-shooting  and  wrestling;  and  the  unhappy  prevalence  of 
the  loathsome  goitre,  and  of  cretinism  or  idiotcy  in  many  of  the 
deep  valleys. 
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Goverwmeni. — Switzerland  is  a  confederate  State  {Btmdesstaat),  and 
is  governed  by  a  Federal  Assembly,  consisting  of  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  (the  Natiovudraih)  represents  the  people  as  a  whole,  being  elected 
at  the  rate  of  a  deputy  for  each  20,000  inhabitants,  while  the  other 
(the  StandercUh)  represents  the  cantons,  each  of  which  chooses  2  de- 
puties. The  Federal  Assembly  devolves  'the  executive  on  a  council 
{Bundesrath)  of  7  members,  chosen  out  of  its  own  body.  A  high 
tribunal  {Bundes-Gericht)  is  similarly  appointed  for  the  settlement  of 
all  questions  of  national  law. 

Bdigion  and  EducaUon, — The  only  exception  to  the  general  toleration 
of  aJl  forms  of  Christianity  is  in  respect  to  the  Jesuits,  who  are  excluded. 
The  Protestants  number  about  a  million  and  a  half,  the  Roman- 
Catholics  about  a  million.  The  districts  exclusively  Protestant  are 
Zurich,  Schaffiiausen,  Vaud,  Neufch&tel,  and  Appenzell-ausser-Rhoden : 
the  districts  mainly,  but  not  exclusively  IVotestant,  are  Berne, 
Thurgau,  Orisons,  and  Basle :  in  Aargau  and  Qeneva  the  parties  are 
equally  iDalanced,  and  in  the  remaining  cantons  Romanism  is  either 
partly  or  exclusively  predominant.  Elementary  education  is  general 
in  the  exclusively  Protestant  cantons ;  elsewhere  it  is  backward.  The 
higher  education  is  provided  for  at  the  universities  of  Berne,  Basle, 
and  Ziirich,  and  at  the  academies  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne. 

§  6.  Climate  and  Resoueces.  Agriodltube,  Manufactubes, 
Commerce,  and  Communications. — The  climate  of  Switzerland 
varies  with  the  elevation,  but  is  everywhere  more  severe  than  in  our 
country.  In  the  Engadine  the  year  is  said  to  consist  of  9  months  of 
winter  and  3  of  cold  weather ;  and  the  same  description  applies  to 
many  of  the  high  Alpine  valleys.  The  average  temperature  of  the 
plain  is  about  4  degrees  below  that  of  England,  with  a  considerably 
wider  range  of  heat  and  cold.  The  soil  of  the  plain  and  some  of  the 
low  valleys  is  adapted  to  arable  purposes,  and  yields  good  crops  of 
cereals,  including  occasionally  maize.  The  vine  and  fig  ripen  in  the 
western  districts,  particularly  in  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  and  the  Rhone 
valley.  The  uplands  and  high  valleys  are  only  adapted  to  pasture. 
Minerals  are  restricted  to  iron,  chiefly  in  the  Jura  district,  tin  and 
zinc  in  the  Orisons,  coal  in  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  Aargau,  and  Basle,  and 
salt,  of  which  there  are  springs  at  Bex.  Wood  is  abundant.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  Alps  the  vegetation  aud  products  resemble  those  of 
Northern  Italy. 

Agriculture, — Dairy  produce  is  the  chief  resource  of  the  Swiss :  its 
cheese  is  famous,  and  some  kinds,  as  Gruy^res  (Freyburg)  and  Schab* 
zieger  (Glarus),  are  well  known  in  England.  The  cattle  of  the  Simmen- 
thai,  of  Saanen  or  Gessonay,  where  the  Gruy^res  cheese  is  made,  and  of 
Schwytz,  are  excellent.  The  com  produced  is  insufficient  for  home 
consumption :  flax  and  hemp  are  among  the  ordinary  crops. 

Manufactures.  —  The  distinctive  manufactures  of  Switzerland  are 
watch-making  and  jewellery,  which  are  carried  on  largely  in  the  Jura 
district  and  at  Geneva.  The  textile  products  are  cdtton  and  silk,  pro- 
duced in  Basle  and  Ziirich,  and  embroidery  in  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell. 
Printing  and  dyeing  are  carried  on  in  Glarus,  and  straw-plaiting  very 
generally. 
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Chmmeree. — The  position  of  Switserland  leoures  to  it  a  large  amount 
of  the  transit  traffic  between  Italy  and  the  north.  Its  own  exports  con- 
sist of  dairy  produce  and  manufactured  goods,  and  the  imports  of 
grain,  wine,  tobacco,  raw  cotton  and  silk,  and  colonial  produce. 

Communications, — The  great  roads  across  the  Alps  are  models  of  skilful 
engineering:  their  position  and  the  dates  of  their  construction  have 
been  already  noticea.  The  country  is  unfavourable  to  railroads ;  but 
lines  are  formed  from  the  Rhine  at  Waldshut  S.W.  to  Neufch&tel  and 
Qeneva,  with  branches  to  Lucerne  and  Than,  and  S.E.  to  Zurich  and 
Coire :  from  the  latter,  branches  diverge  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  above  the  lake. 


§  7.  Towns,  Noteworthy  Objects,  Historical  Associations. — 
Switzerland  possesses  only  4  towns  with  a  population  exceeding 
20,000,  viz.,  Geneva,  a  manufacturing  and  residential  town  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  Berne,  centrally 
situated,  the  seat  of  the  National  Assembly ;  Basle,  on  the  Rhine,  the 
seat  of  various  manufactures  in  silk  and  wool ;  and  Lausanne,  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  a  residential  and  educational  town.  Ztirioh  has  very 
nearly  20,000  inhabitants,  and  takes  high  rank  as  a  literary  town  (the 
"  Athens  "  of  Switzerland),  with  a  university  and  other  educational 
establishments  ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  large  cotton  and  silk  manu- 
facture. Chanx-de-Fonds  in  the  Jura  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  watch 
manufacture,  and  St  Gall  of  muslin,  cotton,  and  dyeing  establish- 
ments. Luoeme,  Keofohitel,  and  Treybnrg,  are  the  only  other  towns 
with  a  population  of  10,000.  The  baths  of  Pfeffers,  in  St.  Gall,  and 
Lenk,  in  Valais,  are  noted  as  well  for  their  remarkable  position 
as  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  The  mineral  springs  at  Baden  and 
Schintmaoh  in  Aargau  are  also  much  frequented.  The  Swiss  towns 
are  not  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  nor  are  they  rich  in  his- 
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torical  associations.  Some  of  them  mount  up  to  classical  times,  as 
Geneva,  Aust  {JLu/gwAa.  Baturacorum),  Basle  (BasUia),  and  a  few 
others.  Remains  of  the  feudal  age  survive  at  Lucerne,  Freyburg, 
Basle,  &c,  in  the  form  of  fortifications  and  watch-towers.  Fountains 
are  an  ever-recurring  feature  in  the  Swiss  towns.  The  subjoined 
table  gives  the  populations  of  the  chief  towns : — 


Camtoks. 

ToWHSw 

I.  NOBTHERN. 

Bds'e— 

1.  Basle-Ville      .     . 

2.  Uasle-Gampague  . 

Aargau     

Zttrich 

Schaffhaasen .     .     .     . 
Thurgau 

II.  Eastiuci. 

StGaU 

Appenzell— 

1.  Inner-Ehoden 

2.  Ausaer-Khoden    . 
Grisons 

IIL  Wkstbbn. 

Geneva     

Vaud 

Neufcbftiel    .... 
Soleure 

IV.  SOUTHEBN. 

Valais 

Teesln,  or  Tlclno     .     . 

V.  Central. 

Freyburg  ... 

Berne 

Lucerne 

Zug 

SchwyU 

Unterwalden— 

1.  Obwalden.     .     . 

2.  Nldwalden      .     . 

Uri 

Glarus 

Basle,  37,918. 

LiestaU  3368. 

Aarao.  5094.      Baden.  2922. 

Zttrich.  19,7fi8.    Winterthur,  6523. 

Schaffhauaen,  8637. 

Frauenfeld.  1784. 

St  GalU  14^2.    Altetatten,  7268. 

A  ppenzell.  3277.    Herisau,  2500. 
Trogen,  2932. 
Ck)ire.  6990. 

Geneva.  41,415.    Carouge.  5817. 
Lausanne,  20,615.    Vevay,  6494.    Yverdun,  4986. 
NeufchAtel,  10382.    Chaux-de- Fonda,  16,778. 
Soleure,  5916. 

Sion  (Sitten).  4203.    RagneA,  4327. 

Lng&no.  5397.    Locarno,  2834.    Bellinzfina,  2196. 

Freyburg.  10,454. 

Berne,  29,016.    Bienne^  5973.    Thun,  3699. 

Lucerne,  11,522. 

Zug,  3854. 

Schwyte,  5742. 

Samen.  3301. 
Stanz.  2028. 
Altorf,  2426. 
Ghirus,  4797. 

Noteworthy  Objects,— 'StLBle  Cathedral,  with  2  spires  and  a  chapter- 
house, in  which  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Great  Coimcil  were  held. 
Zlirioh  Minster,  a  massive  building  in  the  Romanesque  style.  Xiit- 
•ledeln  Abbey,  S.  of  Lake  Zurich,  an  extensive  modern  (1719)  building, 
occupying  the  site  of  older  edifices.  8t.  Oall  Abbey,  now  converted 
into  government  offices.  Berne  Minster,  an  elegant  Qothic  building 
(1421-1457),  with  a  remarkable  portal:  the  Buudes-Rathhaus,  or 
"  House  of  Parliament,"  a  lai^e  and  handsome  building  (1854).  Frsy- 
bug  Suspension-bridge,  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Saane,  made  of  wire, 
905  ft.  long,  and  at  an  elevation  of  180  ft.  TiausaTine  Cathedral,  the 
finest  Gk>thic  church  in  Switerzlaud  (1000-1275).    St  Bernard  Hospice, 
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situated  on  the  crest  of  the  pass  at  an  elevation  of  8200  fb.,  capi^le  of 
sheltering  300  travellers.  SLoiL,  3  large  castles,  Tourbillon  and  Majoria 
in  ruins,  Valeria  used  as  a  seminary. 

Historical  Asaociations,  —  Bftlle,  the  seat  of  a  great  eccleainsticAl 
council  (1431-1448):  France  here  concluded  peace  with  Prussia  and 
Spain  in  1795.  Scbloss  Sabtbnrg,  near  Schintznach,  the  cradle  of  the 
howie  of  Hapsbux^.  Zttrieh,  the  abode  of  Zwingli,  who  here  established 
the  Reformation  :  the  asylum  of  numerous  English  Protestants  in 
Mary's  reign,  and  probably  the  place  where  Miles  Crovardale's  version 
of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  1 535  :  gpreat  battle  between  the  French  imder 
Massena  and  the  Russians  in  1799,  in  which  the  Russians  were  defeated. 
Morgarten,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Egeri  in  Zug  :  great  victory  of  the 
Swiss  over  the  Austriansin  1315.  Bempaeh,  N.W.  of  Lucerne  :  a  second 
great  victory  over  the  same  foe  in  1386.  Altorf  and  its  neighbourhood, 
the  cradle  of  Swiss  independence ;  in  Altorf  *  William  Tell  shot  the  apple 
on  his  son's  head :  in  the  Schachen  valley  he  was  bovn  and  died  :  the 
Tellen-platte  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  the  spot  where  he  escaped  from 
Qessler^s  boat  ;  the  Griitli,  on  the  same  lake,  where  the  three  patriots 
Staufifacher,  Arnold,  and  Furst  decided  on  the  insurrection.  •  The 
BeoM  valley,  the  scene  of  the  remarkable  campaign  of  1799,  occupied 
successively  by  the  Austrians,  the  French,  and  the  Russians  :  severe 
combats  at  the  Devil's  Bridge,  St.  Gothard,  the  Grimsel,  and  other 
places.  H&fels,  in  Glarus  :  the  Austrians  here  defeated  by  the  men  of 
GUurus  in  1388.  Laupen  on  tHe  Saane^  near  Berne ;  the  Austrians  de- 
feated by  the  Bernese  in  1399.  Horat,  on  a  small  lake  of  that  name  in 
Freyburg,  and  Oranion,  in  Vaud,  the  scenes  of  victories  gained  by  the 
Swiss  over  the  Burgundians  in  1479.  Geneva,  the  cradle  and  stronghold 
of  Calvinism  :  Calvin's  residence  from  1536  to  his  death :  the  asylum  of 
John  Knox  in  1558-60  :  revolutionary  excesses  in  1794. 


*  With  regaid  to  the  history  of  William 
Tell,  we  must  not  be  miderstood  to  be 
voadiing  for  the  historical  truth  of  the 


events  referred  to,  but  simply  to  be  stating 
where  those  events  are  popularly  believed 
to  have  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BELGIUM  AND  THE   NETHERLANDS. 

I.  Beloiuv.  ^  I.  Boundaries— Size— Historical  geography.  $2.  CJonflguration— Rivers 
—  Climate  and  Productions.  $3.  Inhabitants— Government— Occupations.  $4. 
Political  Divibions.  ^  5.  Towns— Noteworthy  objicts— Historical  associations. 
IL  The  Nktherlakds.  $  6.  Boundaries— Size— Historical  geography.  $  1.  Con- 
figuration—Ooast-line— Harbours— Dykes— Alterations  in  the  country.  ^  8.  Rivers. 
^  9.  Climate  and  productions— Inhabitants^— Government,  occupations,  &c.  $  10. 
Political  Divisions.    ^  11.  Towns— Historical  associations.    Colonial  possessions. 

I.  Belgium. 

§  1.  Boundaries,  Size,  &o. — Historical  Geography.— Belgium 
(^Belgiqtte)  forms  the  southern  division  of  the  "  Low  Countries."  With 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  W.,  where  it  abuts  on  the  North  Sea,  its 
boundaries  are  conventional :  it  has  as  its  neighbouring  countries : — 
N.,  Holland ;  E.,  Dutch  Limbourg,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Dutch 
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Luxembourg ;  and  B.,  Franoe.  In  all  these  directions  it  lies  per- 
fectly open ;  towards  France  in  particular  it  is  furnished  with 
natural  highways  in  the  rivers  which  cross  the  frontier  firom  S.  to  N. 
The  form  of  the  territory  approximates  to  a  triangle,  of  which  the  apex 
rests  on  the  Meuse  in  the  N.E.,  and  the  base  coincides  with  the 
French  frontier.  The  direct  length  of  this  base-line  equals  about 
190  m.,  and  the  distance  from  the  apex  to  the  base-line  about  115  m. 
Its  area  is  11,372  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  4,984,451. 

InfiueneB  of  Position. — ^The  position  of  Belgium  has  at  all  periods 
materiaUy  affected  its  political  status.  Having  no  natural  boundaries, 
and  wedged  in  between  the  two  great  nationalities  of  France  and 
Germany,  it  has  hitherto  fieuled  to  establish  a  distinctive  nationality  of 
its  own.  At  present,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  neutral  ground  between 
France  and  Germany,  though  more  intimately  associated  with  the  former 
than  with  the  latter.  Its  conventional  boundaries  mark  it  out  as  a 
conventional  state. 

Hittoruxd  Oeograpky. — The  separate  existence  of  Belgium  dates  no 
farther  back  than  1830,  when  it  broke  off  its  uncongenial  partnership 
with  the  Netherlands.  In  the  15th  century  it  belonged  to  the  Buke  of 
Burgundy,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  mar- 
riage iu  1477  of  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  with  Maximilian, 
and  it  was  attached  in  1496  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  that  house.  By 
the  treaties  of  1713  and  1715  these  provinces  were  ceded  to  Austria, 
with  which  they  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  war 
in  1795.    France  then  held  them  until  1814. 

Military  Geography. — The  southern  frontier  of  Belgium  is  open  to 
France,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The  country  between  the 
Schelde  and  the  Sambre  is  singularly  adapted  to  strategical  opera- 
tions, being  open  and  undulating,  moderately  wooded,  and  traversed 
by  streams  which  favour  rather  than  impede  such  operations.  It  has 
witnessed  so  much  fighting  as  to  merit  its  designation  of  the  '*  Cockpit 
of  Europe."  A  system  of  fortresses— some  of  great  strength,  others  in 
a  state  of  inefficiency — surrounds  this  distiict  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
French  fortresses.  On  the  coast  is  the  fortified  port  of  Oslend  :  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  Lys,  Ypres ;  on  the  line  of  the  Lys,  Meniu, 
Courtrai,  and  Ghent,  the  last  a  place  of  great  strength ;  on  the  Schelde, 
Toumay  and  Oudenarde  ;  between  the  Schelde  ami  the  Sambre. 
Mons,  another  very  strong  place ;  on  the  Sambre,  Charleroi ;  between 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  Philippeville  and  Mariembourg,  both  very  im- 
portant positions;  and  on  the  Meuse,  Dinant,  Namur  (strongly  posted 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre),  Huy,  and  Li^ge.  At  the  back  of  all 
stands  Antwerp,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Belgium,  and  the  one  on 
which  above  others  the  national  existence  is  supposed  to  depend. 

Belgian  Karnes, — In  the  names  of  places,  &c.,  English  usage  has 
adopted  sometimes  the  French,  and  sometimes  the  German  or  Flemish 
form,  without  any  consistent  rule.  Thus  we  designate  one  of  the  two 
chief  rivers  by  its  German  title  of  Schelde  instead  of  the  French  Escant, 
and  the  other  by  its  French  title  of  Meuse  instead  of  the  German  Maas. 
We  follow  the  French  in  regard  to  Bruges,  Toumay^  Zouvain,  and 
Litfge,  in  preference  to  the  German  Briigge,  Doomikj  LGvcen,  and  Liit- 
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Hch,  We  follow  the  Qerman,  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  Antuoerpt 
BrusaeU^  and  Ghent,  in  preference  to  the  French  AnverSt  BruaceUes,  and 
Gand.  We  talk  of  Mechlin  lace,  but  more  commonljr  call  the  place 
itself  by  its  French  tiame  of  Midines,  The  pronunciation  of  these 
names  follows  the  general  rules  of  the  Frefich  and  German  languages.  - 
Huy  (it  may  be  observed)  is  pronounced  like  toe. 

§  2.  CoNFiouaATioN,  Rivers,  Climate,  and  Peobuctions. — The 
bulk  of  Belgium  is  a  plain,  sometimes  undulating,  but  generally 
flat.  The  S.  B.  portion,  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Mons  to  Maas- 
tricht, and  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Ardennet,  is  a  rugged  broken 
country.  ITie  coast-line  is  regular,  and  affords  no  opening  within 
the  limits  of  Belgium  itself:  Antwerp,  the  only  harbour  of  capacity, 
is  situated  on  the  Schelde,  the  lower  course  of  which  is  commanded 
by  Holland.  Ostend  is  aiL  artificial  harbour,  and  IHewport  is  only 
adapted  for  fishing  vessels.  The  coast  is  fringed  with  dunes  or  sand- 
hills, attaining  occasionally  a  height  of  50ft. :  these  form  a  natural 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  are  kept  in  their 
place  by  planting  them  with  certain  kinds  of  grass.  The  aspect  of 
the  western  provinces  is  dull  and  monotonous,  but  their  fertility 
renders  them  not  Unpleasing.  In  the  N.E.  (Limbourg)  there  is  a 
broad  belt  of  heath,  sand,  and  bog,  called  the  Oamplna,  of  extremely 
desolate  appearance :  this  has  been  turned  to  some  account  by  planting 
it  with  pines.  The  valleys  of  the  S.E.,  particularly  the  Ourthe  and 
the  Mouse,  are  very  picturesque.  Belgium  belongs  almost  wholly  to 
the  basins  of  the  Sdhelde  and  the  Mense.  These  rivers  rise  in  France, 
the  Schelde  near  St.  Quentin,  and  the  Mouse  on  the  Plateau  of 
Langres:  the  latter  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Samhre, 
which  also  rises  in  France  near  Landrecies,  and  joins  its  1.  bank  at 
Namur.  The  sources  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Sambre  are  near  each 
other,  and  thence  the  rivers  deviate,  the  former  N.W.,  the  latter 
N.E.,  enclosing  the  area  which  has  been  referred  to  as  so  singularly 
adapted  to  strategical  operations.  The  interval  between  these  two 
rivers  is  occupied  by  a  network  of  streams  connected  with  the 
Schelde :  of  these  we  may  notice  the  Deader,  which  joins  it  at 
Dendermonde  (=Dencler-mouth),  and  the  Bupel,  which  is  composed 
of  the  Senne  from  the  S.,  the  Syle  from  the  S.B.  with  its  afiQuent  the 
Pernor  from  the  E.,  and  an  affluent  of  the  Demer,  viz.,  the  Gette, 
and  the  ^ethe  from  the  N.E.  The  Demer,  Dyle,  and  Rupel  form  in 
conjunction  a  nearly  straight  line  from  the  Meuse  at  Maastricht  to 
the  Schelde.  The  Lye  is  the  only  aflluen  t  of  the  Schelde  on  its  1.  bank. 
Woods  and  forests  occupy  about  one-fifth  of  Belgium  :  the  western 
provinces  are  scantily,  the  central  moderately,  and  the  south-eastern 
densely  wooded,  a  large  portion  of  the  Ardennes  forest  falling  within 
the  latter.  The  climate  is  moderate :  mean  annual  temperature  at 
Brussels,  49°  6',  with  a  range  of  about  26°  between  the  mean  summer 
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and  winter  temperatures  :  the  rainfall  is  about  the  same  as  in  central 
England.  The  natural  rceouroes  of  Belgium  fall  under  the  two 
heads  of  agricultural  and  mineral :  the  soil,  an  admixture  of  clay  and 
sand,  is  generally  fertile,  and  equally  adapted  to  tillage  and  pasture. 
The  Flemish  or  western  provinces  are  the  most  productive,  the 
northern  least  so.  Coal  is  abundant,  the  chief  fields  lying  in  the 
provinces  of  Li^ge,  Namur,  and  Hainault :  the  yield  exceeds  12 
millions  of  tons,  about  one-third  of  which  is  exported  to  France. 
Iron  is  found  abundantly  between  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and 
supplies  the  material  for  the  leading  manufacture  of  the  country. 
Copper  and  other  minerals  are  also  found  in  the  south-eastern,  which 
are  more  especially  the  mineral  provinces.  Mineral  springs  of  repute 
occur  at  Spa  and  Chaudefontaine. 

§  3.  Population,  Govebkment,  Kbugion,  Occupations,  &c, — 
The  population  of  Belgium  consists  of  two  chief  elements,  the  Flem- 
ing and  the  Walloon,  bearing  to  each  other  in  point  of  numbers  the 
relative  proportions  of  two-thirds  and  one-third.  The  Flemings  are  - 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  speak  a  language  more  or  less  allied  to 
German  :  they  occupy  the  level  provinces  of  the  W.  and  N.  The 
Walloons,  whose  name  marks  them  out  as  non-Teutonic,  speak  a 
language  resembling  the  French  of  the  13th  century,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  Celtic  and  German  words :  they  occupy  the  south-eastern  or 
hilly  region.  Germans  are  numerous  in  Luxembourg.  The  language 
of  government  and  society  is  French,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
Belgians  are  decidedly  French  rather  than  German.  The  people  are 
intelligent  and  industrious,  and  attached  to  their  present  institutions. 
The  population  is  the  densest  of  any  European  country,  averaging, 
according  to  the  statements  in  §  1,  438  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m. 
The  provinces  of  Luxembourg,  Namur,  and  Limbourg  are  thinly 
occupied  as  compared  with  the  others. 

OovemmerU,  Bdiaion,  Education,  Ac. — The  constitution  of  Belgium 
is  a  limited  monarchy,  composed  of  the  following  elements— (1)  A  king, 
in  whom  the  executive  is  vested,  and  who  acts  through  responsible 
ministers.  (2)  A  Chamber  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  nation  for 
four  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  now  116  members.  (3)  A  Senate,  elected  b;^  the  nation  for  eight 
years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  80,000  inhabitants  ;  there  are 
now  58  members.  The  chambers  have,  in  conjimction  with  the  king, 
the  legislative  power.  Trial  by  jury  prevails.  The  fullest  religious 
toleration  is  established ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  10,000  Protestants 
and  2000  Jews,  the  Belgians  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  country 
suffers  from  priestly  domination.  Ministers  of  all  denominations  re- 
ceive pecuniary  grants  from,  the  state.  Primary  education  is  mode- 
rately advanced,  but  is  not  compulsory.  The  higher  education  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood:  of  the  four  imiversities— Lou  vain, 
Ghent,  Li^ge,  and  Brussels — ^the  last  alone  is  independent  of  the 
priesthood* 
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Agrictdlure,  Manufactures,  Commeree,  and  Communieaiions. — In  the 
western  half  of  Belgium  a  most  careful  system  of  farming  prevaiLi, 
resolving  itself  in  many  districts  into  gardening  or  spade-husbandry. 
On  the  ayerage,  two-thirds  of  the  soil  in  Hainault,  East  and  West 
Flanders,  and  Brabant,  are  under  crops.  The  special  productions  are 
flax  of  the  best  quality,  hemp,  artificial  grasses  (clover,  &c.),  cattle,  and 
butter.  About  a  million  of  people  (men  and  women)  are  enga^d  in 
agriculture.  The  manufactures  of  Belgium  are — ^iron  and  machmery, 
including  firearms  ;  lace  and  carpets ;  silk  ;  linen,  woollen,  and  cot- 
ton ;  beet-root  sugar,  &c.  The  manufactures  are  fairly  distributed  over 
the  country.  Iron  is  confined  to  the  S.  E.  provinces.  East  Flanders  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  and  linen,  and  West  Flanders  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  Toumay,  in  Hainault,  is  the  chief  place  for  the  so-called 
Brussels  carpets.  Lace,  for  which  the  country  is  so  famous,  is  made  at 
most  of  the  large  towns  of  the  western  provinces.  The  transmarine 
commerce  of  Belgium  is  chiefly  in  tiie  hands  of  foreigners ;  the  com- 
mercial marine  being  limited  to  about  100  vessels,  mostly  of  small 
tonnage.  The  exports  to  all  quarters  amount  to  a  value  of  about 
thirty  millions  sterling,  France  standing  foremost  among  her  cus- 
tomers, and  England  second;  the  articles  sent  to  the  latter  are  chiefly 
silk,  flax,  yarn,  and  dairy  produce;  the  Netherlands  and  (Germany 
hold  the  next  places.  In  regard  to  imports,  France-  again  stands  fore- 
most ;  next  comes  the  Netherlands ;  and  then  England,  which  sends 
thither  woollen  stuffs,  machinery,  &c.,  but  to  a  value  far  below  that  of 
the  imports.  The  railway  system  of  Belgium  is  very  perfect ;  the  lines 
radiate  from  Malines  as  a  centre  N.  to  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam ;  E.,  to 
Li^e  and  the  Rhine ;  W.,  to  Qhent  and  Ostend,  and  from  Ghent  to 
Courtrai  and  Lille  ;  S.,  to  Brussels,  Mons,  and  Valenciennes ;  and*from 
Brussels  S.E.  to  Namur  and  Luxembourg.  The  total  mileage  at  work 
is  1,191  m.,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  already  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  the  remainder  will  fall  in  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
cessions. Canals  ramify  about  West  Flanders,  and  extend  to  the 
Schelde  at  Ghent.  The  Schelde  and  Meuse  are  connected  by  means 
of  a  canal  which  leaves  the  N^the,  and  takes  a  circuitous  route  to 
Maastricht  and  Li^ge. 

§  4.  Political  Divibioks. — ^Belgium  is  divided  into  nine  province 
which  are  further  subdivided  as  in  France  into  28  circuits  (arrondisse' 
ments),  365  cantons,  and  2528  parishes  (commune8)»  The  names  of 
the  provinces  with  the  chief  towns,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 
BraWt  is  fully  designated  South  Brabant  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
province  of  that  name  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  as 
Limbourg  and  LuxembouTg.  partly  belong  to  the  latter  province,  the 
portions  within  Belgium  are  distinguished  as  Belgian.  The  geogra- 
phical disposition  of  the  provinces  is  as  follows :  —West  Flanders,  on 
the  sea-coast ;  Antwerp,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Schelde ; 
East  Flanders,  on  the  middle  Schelde;  Hainault,  on  the  French 
frontier,  about  the  upper  Schelde  and  the  Sambre ;  Brabant,  in  the 
centre;  Limboui-g,  in  the  N.E.,  extending  to  the  Meuse;  Li^ge 
and  Namur,  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse ;  and  Luxembourg  in 
the  S.K 
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Antwerp,  114,669.    Mallnea,  33^866.    Iierre.li.000.    Tom- 

hout,13,3&0.    Oheel,740O. 
ahent,  120.134.    St  Nicholas,  30.088.    Alost,  19.254.    Lo- 

ktiren.  17.291.    Renalx,  14.100.    Zele.  10.484.    Eecloo,9309. 

Bruges,  60.286.    Oourtxai.  23.228.    Ypres,  17,390.    Ostend, 

17,03X    Thielt,  11.355.    Poperingbe,  10.690.    Menln.  9622. 

Ronlers,  9500.    Thouroat.  7916.    Isegbem,  7674. 
Tonrnay.  31,172.     Mons,  26,799.     Charlerol.  12,782.     Ath. 

8132.     Perawels.  7879.     P&turage,  6691.    Jumet,  6628. 

Oilly.  5618.     Bioche.  5235. 
BroBBelfl,  with  Its  suburbs,  300^41.    Loavain,  32.026.    Tir- 

lemont,  12,178.     Niveltos,  8830.     Hal.  7813.    Dtast.  7720. 

Assche,  5300.    Vilyorde,  5200. 
Haaselt,  9895.    St.  Trond.  9400.    Tongres,  6180. 
lilege,  97.544.     Verviers,  28,691.     Siralng.  20,084.     Hoy, 

10,632.    Herstal,  6133. 
Mamnr,  25.989.    Dinant,  7130.    Andenne.  631X 
Arlon,  5647. 

NoTB.— The 


printed  in  tiiick  type  specify  the  provincial  cqrftalii 


§  5.  The  towns  of  Belgium  possess  great  historical  and  architectural 
interest,  and  are  now  experiencing  a  revival  of  their  ancient  prosperity 
under  the  influence  of  manufacturing  activity.  Bmnelf,  the  capital, 
is  centrally  situated,  and  derives  importance  not  only  from  being  the 
seat  of  government,  but  from  its  various  manufactures,  particularly 
lace  and  carpets.  Antwerp  is  at  once  the  chief  port  and  the  chief 
fortress  of  the  country  :  immense  additions  have  been  recently  made 
to  its  fortifications.  The  towns  most  distinguished  for  manufactures 
are  Ghent  (linen,  carpets,  and  lace) ;  lAkge  (fire-arms  and  cutlery) ; 
Bmges  (damask,  carpets,  and  lace)  ;  ICalines  or  Ifeohlin  (damask,  and 
lace) ;  Toomay  (carpets,  woollen,  and  linen)  ;  Yeryien  (cloth) ;  Xons 
(woollen) ;  Hamnr  (cutlery) ;  Coortrai  (linen) ;  Gharleroi  (nails)  ; 
Tpres,  whence  our  word  "  Diaper  "  =  cT  Ypres  (thread  and  woollen), 
and  Lonvain  (beer).  Many  of  these  towns  were  of  greater  importance, 
both  relatively  and  positively,  in  by-gone  ages,  than  they  are  now, 
Bruges,  for  instance,  was  the  great  mart  of  Western  Europe  for 
oriental  commerce  in  the  13th  and  14th  cents. :  Antwerp  had  so  large 
a  commerce  that  2500  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  seen  at  its  docks 
at  one  time :  while  Ghent  at  the  same  period  had  40,000  weavers, 
and  could  turn  out  18,000  fighting  men.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
Belgium  owes  the  fine  town-halls  which  adom  her  towns. 

NotewoHhy  Objects.— "BrngM,  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  ri377);  the  cathedral 
with  the  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Toomay 
Cathedral,  the  largest  in  Belgium,  with  five  stately  towers.  Ghent, 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  dating  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  cents., 
splendidly  decorated  ;  the  Beffroi  or  belfry  tower,  commenced  in  1 1 83  ; 
the  B^uini^.  a  nunnery  of  great  size  ;  the  present  citadel,  a  modem 
erection  (1822-30).     Antwerp,  the  cathedral,  with  a  lofty  and  ekgant 
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■pire  (403}  ft.),  aad  adorned  with  the  finest  paintings  of  Rnbens ;  the 
atadel,  erected  under  the  govermnent  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  ;  fine  docks, 
partly  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  Bnunli,  Hdtd  de  VUle,  the  finest  of 
the  ^Igian  town-halls  (1401-1444),  with  a  beautiful  spire  364 ft.  high: 
Church  of  St.  Gudule,  in  which  Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  Y.  held 
chapters  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  1435  and  1516;  the  Palace,  and  the  House 
of  RepresentatiTes,  modem  buildings.  Laeken,  the  country  residence 
of  the  Belgian  kings.  lUlisM  Cathedral,  of  the  15th  cent.  LoaTain, 
Edtd  de  Vule  ^1448-1469),  most  eUborately  decorated.  INnaat  Citadel, 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock.  Hamnr  and  Hnj 
Citadels,  erected  after  the  peace  of  1815  by  the  Allies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  liege  University,  a  modem  build- 
ing ;  cathedral  and  church  of  St.  Jacques.  Tongxea  Cathedral,  with 
the  cloiiter  attached,  one  of  the  oldest  edifices  in  Belgium. 
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Hiitorieal  Aeeociaiions.—QgteniSi,  besieged  by  the  Spaqiards  for  3J 
years  in  1601-4  ;  taken  by  the  French  in  1745  and  1794.  Brogea,  the 
old  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  and,  in  the  15th  cent.,  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  ;  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  established  here 
in  1430  ;  the  residence  of  the  painter  Van  Eyck.  Ck>nrtrai,  the  "  Battle 
of  the  Spurs "  between  the  Flemings  and  the  French,  fought  here  in 
1302.  Toomayy  the  capital  of  Childeric,  and  at  one  time  of  Clo-vis  ; 
has  been  repeatedly  besieged,  the  most  famous  occasion  being  in  1581, 
when  the  defence  against  the  Spaniards  was  headed  by  the  Princesse 
d'Espinoi.  Ondenardet  the  scene  of  Marlborough's  victory  over  the 
French  in  170a  Ohen^  the  birthplace  of  John  of  Gaunt,  i.  e,  of  Ghent ; 
the  abode  of  Van  Artevelde,  tne  "brewer  of  Ghent,"  the  ally  of 
Edward  III. ;  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.»  and  famed  for 
its  fruitless  insurrebtion  against  him ;  the  citadel  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1570  ;  frequently  captured  by  the  French.  Termonde  or 
I)endermond0|  unsucceBsfully  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  and  suc- 
cessfully by  Marlborough  in  1706;  the  surrounding  country 'can  be 
flooded  at  the  will  of  the  inhabitants.  Antwerp,  besieged  by  the  Duke 
of  Parma  for  14  mouths  in  1585  ;  its  commerce  ruined  by  the  closing 
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of  the  Scbelde  in  1648 ;  Napoleon  I.'s  design  to  make  it  the  rivftl  of 
London ;  besieged  in  1832,  when  the  Dutch  offered  a  stout  resistance 
to  the  French  ;  the  residence  of  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  Teniers.  Water- 
l00|  12^  m.  S.  of  Brussels,  the  scene  of  Wellington's  victory  over 
Napoleon  I.,  June  18,  1815.  Wavre  (£.  of  Waterloo),  battle  between 
the  Prussians  and  the  French,  June  18,  1815.  Quatre  Braa,  10  m.  S.  of 
Waterloo,  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads  leading  from  Gharleroi  to 
Brussels  and  from  Namur  to  Nivelles ;  the  battlefield  of  June  16th,  1815, 
in  which  Wellington  repulsed  Ney.  Lignyi  S.£.  of  Quatre  Bras,  where 
the  Prussians  were  defeated  June  16,  1815.  Seneib,  W.  of  Ligny, 
where  the  Prinoe  of  Orange  fought  with  Conde  in  1674.  Stamkeique, 
on  the  Sonne,  battle  in  1692  between  Luxembourg  and  William  III. 
■pAminioa^  between  Louvain  and  Namur,  the  scene  of  Marlborough's 
great  victory  over  the  French  in  1706.  Heerwinden,  between  Louvain 
and  Liege,  battles  in  1693,  when  Luxembourg  defeated  William  of 
Orange,  and  in  1793,  when  the  Austrians  defeated  the  French.  Fleiinu, 
N.  of  Charleroi,  the  scene  of  three  battles,  viz.  :  in  1622,  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  German  Protestants ;  in  1 690,  when  the  French 
under  Luxemboiurg  defeated  the  Imperialists ;  and  in  1794,  when  the 
French  under  Jourdain  defeated  the  Allies.  Charleroi,  so  named  after 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  whose  reign  the  fortress  was  built  in  1666 ;  it 
has  been  taken  no  less  than  six  times  by  the  French.  XDub,  celebrated 
for  the  siege  sustained  in  1691  against  Louis  XIV. ;  taken  by  the  French 
in  1701,  1746,  1792,  and  1794.  Jemappet,  4  m.  W.  of  Mous,  battle  in 
1792  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  by  which  the  former  acquired 
Belgium.  7ottteno7y  near  the  Schelde,  where  the  English  were  defeated 
by  the  French  in  1745.  Binant,  destroyed  by  Philip  the  Good  in  1466, 
and  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1 554.  Hamor,  taken  by  the  French 
in  1692,  and  rettJ^en  by  the  English  in  1695  ;  again  taken  by  the 
French  in  1740,  1792,  and  1794.  Herstal,  the  birthplace  of  Pepin,  the 
founder  of  the  Carlovingian  dynaerty.  Hoy,  an  important  ecclesiastical 
town  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  Peter  the  Hermit  buried  in  the  Neufmous- 
tier,  which  he  had  founded.  LLege,  an  ecclesiastical  town  of  great 
influence  from  the  10th  cent,  when  its  bishops  became  independent 
sovereigns,  down  to  1794  ;  serious  disputes  between  the  burghers  and 
their  lords  in  1467  and  1482  ;  besieged  and  destroyed  by  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  in  1468. 

II.  The  Netherlands. 

§  6.  Boundaries,  Size,  Population,  Historical  Geoorafhy. — 
The  Hetherlands  {Nederlanden  ;  Fr.  Fays-Bos)  occupy  the  N.W. 
aagle  of  the  Great  Plain  of  Northern  Eiirope.  The  name  itself 
(meaning  the  Mow  countries')  bespeaks  the  peculiarly  depressed 
position  of  the  country  about  the  lower  courses  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse.  The  more  familiar  name  of  Holland,  which  has  extended 
from  one  of  the  provinces  to  the  whole  country,  describes  the  marshy 
character  (from  ollant  *  fen  ')  of  the  soil  in  its  natural  state.  The 
country  is  bounded  N.  and  \V.  by  the  North  Sea ;  S.  by  Belgium ; 
and  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Hanover.  The  boundary  on  this 
last  side  runs  ])ara11el  to  the  Meuse  in  the  S.  and  to  the  Ems  in  the 
N.,  but  so  as  to  include  both  banks  of  the  former  and  exclude  botli 
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banks  oi  the  latter.  The  length  of  the  country  is  estimated  nt 
196  m. ;  its  extreme  breadth  at  109  m. ;  its  area  at  12,680  sq.  m. ; 
and  its  population  at  3,416,146.  The  Grand-Duchy  of  Lnzembonrg^ 
has  been,  since  1815,  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  by 
a  personal  union,  and  constituted  the  king  a  member  of  the  late 
German  Confederation.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  lost  by 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  but  the  portion  surrounding  the  town  of 
Luxembourg  remains,  with  an  area  of  990  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  202,313.  By  the  arrangements  made  in  1867  this  territory  was 
neutralised,  and  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg  dismantled. 


Hidorieal  Geography. — The  hlBtory  of  the  Ketherlands  is  identical 
with  that  of  Belgium  until  1579,  when  the  five  provinces  of  Holland, 
Utrecht,  Zeeland,  Gelderland,  and  Friesland  established  their  inde- 
pendence. In  1580  Overyssel  joined  the  union,  and  in  1594  Gro- 
ningen.  Drenthe  -and  North  Biabant  were  subsequently  acquired,  and 
the  latter  is  otherwise  termed  the  '*  Gdneralite-lands  "  as  belonging  to 
the  states-general.  Each  of  the  seven  provinces  bad  its  own  states 
or  assembly,  and  for  matters  of  common  interest  there  was  a  states- 
general  ;  at  the  head  of  all  stood  a  Stadtholder,  who  was  a  sovereign 
in  all  but  the  name.  In  1794  the  provinces  were  conquered  by  the 
French,  and  remained  subject  to  them  until  1813,  when  the  house  of 
Orange  was  reinstated. 

Military  Qeography.^The  approaches  to  Holland  from  the  S.  and 
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S.E.  are  well  guarded.  On  the  side  of  Antwerp  stand  the  strong  for* 
tresses  of  Beigen-op-Zoom  and  Breda  ;  the  towns  of  Gertruidenbei^  and 
Willemstad  on  the  S.  branch  of  the  Maas  are  also  fortified*  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  country  Maastricht  in  the  ke^  of  the  mid-valley  of 
the  Maas,  and  lower  down  that  river  are  the  fortified  towns  of  Venloo, 
Qrave,  and  Dort ;  between  the  Maas  and  Breda  is  Bois-le-Duo.  The 
Waal  is  goarded  by  Kimeguen  and  Qorkum ;  the  Khine»  by  Amhem ; 
the  Tssel,  by  Deventer ;  and  the  Vecht,  by  Koevorden.  Many  of 
the  seaports  are  fortified :  this  is  the  case  with  Helvoetsluys  and 
Brielle,  on  the  N.  and  mid-channels  of  the  Maas  ;  the  Helder,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Zuider-2iee ;  Hoom,  on  the  W.  coast,  and  Naarden  on 
the  S.  coast  of  that  sea ;  and  Harlingen.  A  peculiarity  in  the  avail- 
able means  of  defence  in  the  possibility  of  flooding  the  low  districts  by 
cutting  the  dykes.  Amsterdam  needs  no  fortifications  on  this  account ; 
the  sluice-gates  by  which  the  neighbourhood  can  be  flooded  are  at 
Muiden.    Naarden  is  the  key  of  the  water  communications. 

§  7.  GoNFiGUBATioN,  CoABT-LiNB,  Habboubs,  Dtkes.— Holland 
is  a  vast  alluvial  plain  with  nothing  resembling  a  rock  within  its 
whole  area,  and  with  only  a  few  slight  elevations  in  the  provinces  of 
Gelderland  and  0 veryssel.  About  one-tenth  of  the  present  surface  has 
been  wrung  from  the  sea  by  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  aiding 
and  aided  by  the  process  of  delta  formation.  Dykes  line  the  coast, 
wherever  dunes  or  sandhills  do  not  exist :  these  last  cover  140,000 
acres,  and  are  kept  in  their  place  by  planting  them  with  reeds.  The 
chief  features  in  the  outline  of  the  country  are : — (1)  The  series  of 
channels  by  which  the  Schelde  and  the  Maas  reach  tiie  sea,  and  which, 
intermingling  with  each  other,  form  a  perfect  network  of  waters  in 
Zeeland  and  South  Holland.  (2)  The  long  peninsula  projecting 
northwards  between  the  Zuider-Zee  and  the  North  Sea,  and  which  is 
continued  in  a  line  of  islands  (Texe],  Ylieland,  Terschelling,  and 
Ameland).  (3)  The  Znider-Zee  itself,  occupying  an  area  of  1200 
sq.  m.  Lastly,  (4)  The  DoUart,  on  the  N.E.  border.  The  country 
is  amply  provided  with  harbours :  we  may  notice  Hushing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  West  Schelde ;  HdlToetslnys,  on  the  middle  outlet  of 
the  Maas ;  Botterdam,  which  is  accessible  by  canal  to  vessels  of  1000 
tons ;  Hieuwediep,  which  serves  as  the  port  of  Helder,  and  which  is 
both  spacious  and  well-sheltered;  Hbom,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Znider-Zee;  Amsterdam,  at  the  S.W.  angle;  and  Saarlingen,  in 
Friesland,  whence  a  large  cattle-traffic  with  London  is  carried  on. 

Dykes. — The  idea  of  reclaiming  land  by  means  of  dykes  is  supposed 
to  have  been  suggested  by  witnessing  the  effects  of  the  raised  causeways 
which  the  Romans  made  in  these  parts  for  military  purposes.  Sea- 
dykes  were  not  constructed  until  the  13th  cent. ;  but  the  system  had 
been  applied  on  a  small  scale  to  rivers  and  islands  for  four  or  five 
centuries  earlier.  The  spots  selected  for  dyking  are  generally  at  the 
embouchures  of  rivers  where  sedimentary  soil  is  deposited  ;  when  the 
deposit  has  reached  low-water  mark,  a  temporary  or  ••  summer  "  dyke  is 
erected  in  order  to  retain  the  slime  deposited  by  the  high  tides.    As 
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soon  as  the  level  has  been  further  raised  by  this  process,  a  permanent 
dyke  is  erected  to  keep  out  the  high  tides.  The  ground  enclosed  by 
the  dyke  is  termed  a  polder,  and  is  drained  by  means  of  sluice-gates 
opened  at  low  water.  The  dyke  is  generally  composed  of  sand  and 
earth,  based  on  piles,  and  having  the  sea  side  faced  with  stone  or  bound 
with  twigs.  The  size  of  these  dykes  varies  :  the  Helder  dyke  is  40  ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  has  a  slope  of  200  ft.  to  the  sea,  and  is  protected  by 
immense  masses  of  Norwegian  granite.  The  dyke«  have  a  tendency  to 
subside,  and  great  expense  is  annually  incurred  in  maintaining  iJiem ; 
in  Zeeland  alone  the  annual  expense  amounts  to  about  80,0002. 

Alterations  in  the  Outline  arid  Surface  of  HoUand. — The  antagonistic 
encroachments  of  the  land  on  the  sea  and  of  the  sea  on  the  land  have 
modified  very  materially  the  appearance  of  Holland.  The  ground  re- 
claimed is  estimated  at  877,240  acres,  and  the  ground  lost  by  the 
inroads  of  the  sea  at  1,581,000  acres;  but  the  value  of  the  soil  in  the 
latter  case  is  comparatively  small,  consisting  chiefly  of  bog.  The  most 
serious  loss  has  been  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea  in  1287  into  the  Zuider- 
Zee,  which  was  formerly  (as  its  name  implies)  a  southerly  lake,  ter- 
minating northwards  at  the  channel  between  £nkhui7ien  and  Stavoren. 
The  Gulf  of  DoUart  was  formed  in  1277,  and  the  Biesbosch  in  1421. 
The  greatest  gain  has  been  effected  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Maas  and 
Schelde,  and  by  the  drainage  of  the  Lake  of  Haarlem.  In  the  former 
district,  islands  have  been  combined  by  the  recovery  of  the  intermediate 
channels :  Walcheren,  for  instance,  is  made  up  of  10  islands,  and  Qoeree 
and  Overflakkee,  which  were  formerly  separate  islands  with  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  10,000  acres,  are  now  combined  in  a  single  island  of  60,000 
acres.  The  Lake  of  Haarlem  (45,000  acres)  was  drained  in  1840-8,  and 
the  bed  is  now  cultivated  land ;  previous  to  its  drainage,  its  waters 
were  a  cause  of  incessant  anxiety  to  the  Government. 

§  8.  RiVEBS. — ^The  chief  rivers  orHolland  are  the  Rhine,  the  Maas 
(Meuse),  and  the  Schelde,  which,  crossing  the  country  with  torpid 
streams,  intermingle  in  a  network  of  channels.  The  course  of  the 
Bhine  has  been  already  traced  (cap.  1,  §  12):  it  communicates 
with  the  Zuider-Zee  tlirough  the  Tssel  and  the  Yedht;  with  the 
North  Sea,  through  the  branch  which  passes  by  Leyden,  and  which 
retains  the  name  of  the  Rhine;  and  with  the  Maas  through  the 
Waal  and  the  Leok.  The  Maas  reaches  the  sea  by  three  channels,  of 
which  the  northern  or  Rotterdam  branch  retains  the  name  of  the 
river,  while  the  two  others  are  named  after  the  towns  of  Goedereed 
and  Brouwershaven :  the  middle  channel  is  separated  from  the 
northern  by  the  islands  of  Yoome  and  Beyerland,  and  from  the 
southern  by  Overflakkee.  At  the  head  of  its  delta  the  Maas  expands 
into  a  wide  area  with  islands  interspersed,  named  the  Bieshosdh. 
The  Sohelde  has  two  channels,  designated  the  East  and  the  West 
Schelde,  separated  by  the  islands  of  Walcheren  and  the  two  Beve- 
lands :  the  western  or  southern  branch  is  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  sea.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Maas  and 
the  northern  of  the  Schelde  are  connected  by  the  channel  which 
insulates  Duiveland.    The  beds  of  the  lower  Maas,  the  Waal,  and 
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the  Leek  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
require  to  be  dyked. 

§  9.  Climatb,  Productioks,  Inbabitants,  Government,  &o.— 
The  climate  of  Holland  is  affected  by  the  large  amount  of  water 
about  it,  and  is  humid  and  heavy.  The  mean  temperature  is  about 
the  same  as  in  England,  but  slightly  higher  in  summer  and  lower  in 
winter.  The  canals  freeze  over  in  winter,  and  at  such  time  skating 
is  a  general  means  of  locomotion.  Strong  winds  sweep  over  the 
country.  The  natural  wealth  of  Holland  consists  in  its  rich  soil,  its 
fisheries,  its  waters  as  the  means  of  communication,  and  its  winds  as 
the  source  of  mechanical  power,  windmills  being  very  numerous  and 
applied  to  every  purpose,  draining,  distilling,  grinding,  &c.  Minerals 
are  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  turf,  fuller's  earth,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  bog-iron.  lu  regard  to  soil,  the  Netherlands  may  be 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  in  one  of  which  clay,  in  the 
other  sand,  predominates.  The  cky  district  embraces  North  and 
South  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  parts  of  Overyssel,  Gelderland,  and 
Utrecht :  the  sandy  district  takes  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
last  three  provinces,  together  with  Drenthe,  Limbourg,  and  Brabant. 
The  former  yields  admirable  pastures,  and  two-thirds  of  the  district 
are  under  grass :  the  latter  is  generally  poor,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
it  is  unreclaimed  bog.  Wood  is  chiefly  found  in  Gelderland  jmd 
Brabant :  the  area  under  wood  is  estimated  at  562,500  acres.  The 
inhabitants  belong  to  various  branches  of  the  Low-German  division 
of  the  Teutonic  family :  the  Dutch,  or  Hollanders  proper,  are  found 
m  the  western  provinces ;  Friesians  in  the  eastern  provinces ;  and 
Flemings  in  Brabant.  They  are  a  plodding,  industrious,  but 
unattractive  people,  phlegmatic  in  temperament,  scrupulously  clean 
in  their  houses  and  streets  (Broek  in  N.  Holland  being  notorious 
for  its  absurd  degree  of  cleanliness),  skilful  gardeners,  especially  aa 
regards  tulips  and  other  bulbous  plants,  and  historically  famous  for 
the  devoted  patriotism  with  which  they  have  defended  their  soil. 
Their  reverence  for  the  stork,  which  they  encourage  to  build  about 
their  premises,  is  one  of  the  national  peculiarities. 

Crcvemment,  Rdigion,  Education. — Holland  is  a  constitutional  here- 
ditary monarchy,  with  two  legislative  Chambers  ;  an  Upper  House  of 
39  members,  holding  office  for  three  years,  and  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial states,  and  a  Lower  House  of  72  members,  holding  office  for 
two  years,  and  elected  by  all  citizens  taxed  to  the  annual  value  of  102. 
The  executive  is  vested  in  the  king  with  the  aid  of  responsible  ministers. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  Protestants,  and  one-third  Roman 
Catholics.  Among  the  former,  the  Calvinists  or  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  are  most  numerous,  and  the  Lutherans  come  next  ;  the  Jews 
number  64,000.  Primary  education  is  carried  on  by  the  Qoyemment 
and  is  very  general  ;  the  higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  Univer- 
sities of  Leyden,   Utrecht  and  Groningen.     The  pauper  colonies  hi 
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Drenthe  for  the  reclamation  of  wnete  land,  founded  in  1818  by  priyate 
benevoleDoe,  are  a  noteworthy  institution. 

AgrimUure,  Manufactures,  Commerce. — In  a^pricuUure  the  Dutch  de- 
vote their  chief  attention  to  dairy  produce,  for  which  they  find  a  ready 
market  in  England.  The  round  cheeses,  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
are  made  at  Edam  and  other  places  in  North  Holland ;  Friesland  pro- 
duces butter  of  excellent  quality.  The  dairies  and  cowhouses  of 
Holland  are  models  of  cleanliness  and  economy.  Tillage  holds  a  sub- 
ordinate place ;  but  good  crops  of  flax,  hemp,  madder,  and  clover  are 
grown,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cereals.  Friesland  supplies  a  large 
number  of  fat  cattle  for  the  LondoD  market  in  addition  to  dairy  pro- 
duce. Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  Holland  is  uncultivated, 
and  of  the  remainder  about  one-fourth  is  under  tillage  and  two-fourths 
under  pasture.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  for  home  consumption  ;  we 
may  except  from  this  description,  however,  the  following  branches  which 
supply  articles  of  foreign  commerce : — gin,  or  '*  hollands,"  which  Ib  largely 
distilled  at  Schiedam  and  elsewhere,  sugar-refining,  paper-making,  dia- 
mond-cutting, and  type-founding.  The  fisheries  are  important :  the 
herring  fishery  holds  the  first  place,  and  is  conducted  chiefly  from  Vlaar- 
dingen  on  the  Haas  {  cod  are  taken  on  the  Dogger-bank ;  and  eels  from 
the  canals  are  brought  over  to  London  in  tank-vessels.  Commerce  has 
been  the  foundation  of  and  still  remains  an  important  element  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.  Amsterdam  is  one  of  the  great  financial 
towns  of  Europe  ;  and  their  colonies  give  the  Dutch  a  conmiand  of 
various  valuable  articles,  particularly  tin,  spices,  and  colonial  produce. 
The  mercantile  marine  amounts  to  2289  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of 
554,244  tons.  The  value  of  their  external  trade,  exports  and  imports, 
amounts  to  about  70,000,000?.  The  imports  are  grain,  timber,  wine, 
and  cotton  goods  ;  and  the  exports,  dairy-produce,  flax,  hemp,  madder, 
flower-bulbs,  and  fish.  The  colonial  commerce  Ib  excluded  from  the 
above  list. 

CommunioaUons, — Water-carriage  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  canals  are  much  broader  than  in  England,  60  ft.  being  the  general 
breadth.  The  most  famous  is  that  which  connects  Amsterdam  with 
the  North  Sea  at  the  Helder ;  its  length  is  51  m.,  breadth  at  the  sur- 
face 1 24  ft.,  depth  24  ft.  By  its  means  the  circuitous  and  dangerous 
route  by  the  Zuider-Zee  is  avoided.  Railways  radiate  from  Utrecht, 
N.  to  Amsterdam,  N.E.  to  Zwolle,  E.  to  Amhem  and  the  Prussiaa 
frontier,  and  S.W.  to  Rotterdam.  Tne  latter  town  is  further  connected 
with  the  capital  by  a  line  passing  through  the  Hague  and  Haarlem. 
A  new  canal  (15^  m.)  is  being  fonned  (1870)  from  Amsterdam  through 
the  Wyker  Meer  direct  to  the  North  Sea,  where  a  port  will  be  provided. 

§  10.  Political  Divisions.— The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
(exclusive  of  Luxembourg)  consists  of  12  provinces,  disposed  as 
follows :— Horth  Holland,  between  the  Zuider-Zee  and  the  North  Sea ; 
South  EoUand,  along  the  North  Sea  from  near  Haarlem  to  the  S. 
outlet  of  the  Maas,  thus  including  the  isles  of  Beyerland  and  Over- 
flakkee ;  Zeeland  {i.e.  sea-land),  about  the  estuary  of  the  Schelde, 
with  the  islands  Schouwen,  the  two  Bevelands,  Walcheren,  &c. ; 
Horth  Brabant,  S.  of  the  Maas ;  Limhciirg,  a  narrow  strip,  embracing 
the  right  bank  of  the  Maas  opposite  to  Belgian  Limbourg,  and  both 
banks  farther  down  E.  of  North  Brabant;  Utrecht,  between  the 
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Zuiderzee  and  the  Leek ;  CMdsrlud,  S.K  of  the  Zttider»Zee,  and 
stretching  S.W.  to  the  Maas;  Oferyiial,  "beyond  the  Yseel"  from 
Gelderland ;  Ikn&tke,  N.  of  Oveiysael ;  Triealand,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Zuider-Zee  and  the  North  Sea ;  and  6f<hii]ig«&  farther  E. 
along  the  North  Sea. 


PBOTINOm 

Towm. 

North  UoUaad  .    . 

Soath  Holland  .    . 

Zeeland  .... 

North  Br»bant  .     . 

Umbourg     .     .     . 
Utrecht  .... 
Gelderland   .     .     . 

OverysBel     .     .     . 
Drentbe  .... 
Friesland      .     .     . 
Oroaingen    .     .     . 
LoxemDonrg     .     . 

AmBtwdMii,  263.204.     Haarlem,  29.426.     Helder.  14.T61. 
Zaandam  (Saardam),  11.968.     Alkmaar.  11.60a     Hoom. 
10,000. 

Dort  (Donlrecht).  23.238.    Delft,  21.161.    Schiedam,  16,169. 
Qooda.  15.000.    YlaanUngen.  7700. 
Hiddelburg.  16,200.    FluBhlogCVllBsiDgeD),  11,000.    Zlerik- 
lee,  7106. 

burg.  12,000.    Ber8eD-op-Zoom,e8l8. 
Maastrloht.  28.080.    Roermond  (Ruremonde),  9216. 
ntreoM,  66.641.    Amersfoort,  13.600. 
Arnliein,   20,904.      Nimegaen.   21.766.     Zntphen,  13,976. 

Thlel.  6400. 
ZwoUe.  19,660.    DeveDter,  16,86Z    Katupen,  12,446. 
A88en,6U00.    Meppel,  7000. 
lioenwarden,  24.942.    Harlingeu,  9913. 
GhrOnlngen,  36.192. 
Lazemhourg,  12,170. 

Hon^— The  iiamei  printed  hi  thick  type  are  the  provlndal  capttalai 

§  11.  Towns. — From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  is  gathered  into 
the  towns.  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  above  a 
quarter  of  a  million ;  Botterdam,  the  leading  port,  of  above  100,000 ; 
tiie  Sagne,  which  serves  as  a  seat  of  government,  above  90,000, 
and  then  follow  in  order, — ^Utredht,  which  combines  the  character 
of  an  educational  and  an  industrial  town ;  Leyden,  of  which  the 
same  description  may  be  given ;  Ordningen,  also  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
versity ;  and  Amhem,  a  manufacturing  and  trading  town  on  the 
Rhine.  The  appearance  of  the  Dutch  towns  is  peculiar :  canals 
intersect  them  in  all  directions  and  carry  the  shipping  into  the  main 
streets.  The  canals  are  lined  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  crossed  by 
numerous  bridges,  Amsterdam  having  no  less  than  290.  The  aspect 
of  the  houses  is  quaint  and  cheerful.  The  Butch  towns  rose  to 
wealth  for  the  most  part  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries ;  but  Dort 
was  an  important  mart  two  centuries  earlier. 

Noteiooriky  Objects.— Fine  buildings  are  rare  in  Holland,  partly  from 
the  absence  of  stone  and  partly  from  deficiency  of  artistic  feeling.  The 
palace  at  Amsterdam  is  the  finest  municipal  boilding,  dating  from  1650  ; 
it  is  of  stone,  and  more  remarkable  for  size  than  beauty.  The  remains 
of  the  cathedral  at  Utreoht  (choir  and  tower,  the  nave  having  been 
blown  down)  are  handsome.  The  most  noteworthy  objects  in  Holland 
are  the  works  already  noticed  :  the  gigantic  dykes,  particularly  that  of 
the  Helder;  the  canals,  particularly  the  great  ship-canal  to  Amster- 
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dam  ;  the  Polders,  such  as  the  Beemster  near  Alkmaar,  the  Di«>mer, 
near  Am8ter.dam,  16  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  &c. 

Hitlorical  Asaodatioru. — ^Amiterdam,  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.  Id 
1672,  and  saved  by  opening  its  sluices  ;  (saptured  by  the  French  io 
1794.  Haarlftm,  sustained  a  terrible ^siege  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572-3 
ZnffiTUfnTTii  the  place  where  Peter  the*  Great  worked  as  a  shipwright  io 
1696.  Alkmaar,  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1573;  the 
English  expedition  under  Abercromby  in  1799  disembarked  near  here. 
Oamperdown,  on  the  coast,  famous  for  Buncan's  naval  victory  in  1797: 
Heldo:,  occupied  by  the  English  in  1799.  The  Texftl,  Van  Tromp 
killed  in  action  near  here  in  1653.  The  Hague,  the  place  where  the 
De  Witts  were  murdered  in  1672,  and  Haineveld  executed  in  1618  ; 
the  birthplace  of  William  III.  of  England  Leyden,  famous  for  the 
siege  it  sustained  against  the  Spaniai-ds  in  1573-4,  in  reward  for  which 
its  University  was  founded  in  1575.  Byswiok,  near  the  Hague,  known 
for  the  treaty  of  1697  concluded  here.  Delft,  where  William  I.,  Prince 
of.  Orange,  was  assassinated  in  1584.  Dort,  the  original  residence  of 
the  Counts  of  Holland,  the  meeting-pkce  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the 
States  in  1572,  and  of  a  famous  synod  against  the  Arminians  in  1618-19. 
Waloheren,  the  scene  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  the  English  under 
Lord  Chatham  in  1809.  Xlnihing,  captured  by  the  English  in  1809. 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  captured  by  the  French  in  1747  and  1795 ;  gallantly 
but  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  English  under  Graham  in  1814. 
Breda,  captured  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Spaniards  by  a  stratagem  in 
1590  ;  re-captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1625 ;  the  association  of  nobles, 
called  the  "Compromise  of  Breda,"  formed  here  in  1566  ;  treaty  con- 
cluded here  in  1667.  Maastrioht,  memorable  for  the  sieges  sustained 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1579  and  against  the  Belgians  in  1830  ;  captured 
by  the  French  in  1673,  1748,  and  1794.  Utieeht,  famous  for  the  Act 
of  Confederation  in  1579,  and  for  the  treaty  which  concluded  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  in  1713;  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jansenists. 
Himegnen,  where  the  treaty  of  1 678  was  concluded  between  France, 
England,  and  Holland.  Deventer,  captured  by  the  Elnglish  in  1586 
and  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards  in  1587.  WamiMl,  near  Zutphen, 
battle  in  1586,  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  mortally  wounded. 
IiiizemlKmrg,  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1684;  the  fortress  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Austrians,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch 
successively,  and  was  one  of  the  five  fortresses  held  by  the  late  German 
Confederation. 

CoUmial  Potaeasions. — ^The  Colonial  Empire  of  the  Netherlands,  though 
small  as  compared  with  what  it  once  was,  is  still  very  valuable.  It  com- 
prises the  following  possessions : — 

(1)  In  the  Ariaiic  Archipelago. — Java,  and  the  adjacent  Madura; 
the  W.  coast  of  Sumatru  (Bcncoolen,  Lampongs,  and  Palembang);  Bin- 
tang  (Rhiouw),  on  the  strait  of  Malacca;  Bianca,  rich  in  tin,  off  Sumatra; 
Billiton,  between  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  settlements  on  the  S.W.,  S.,  and 
E.  coasts  of  Borneo  (Pontianak,  Banjermassin,  Sambas);  the  Celebes 
(Menado,  Kema,  Macassar);  some  of  the  Moluccas  (Temate,  Amboyna, 
Bandai;  Bali  and  Lombock,  off  the  E.  end  of  Java;  and  Timor,  a»  of 
Australia.     The  Dutch  residents  in  the  above  number  34,0u0. 

(2)  In  the  West  Indies.— St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St.  Martin. 

(3)  In  South  ^m^rtca.'Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  three  islaods  of 
Curasao,  Oruba,  and  Buen  Ayre. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

GERMANY.   NOBTH  GEBMANT. 

I.  GsRMANT.  ^  1.  Position,  boundaries,  area,  and  population.  ^  2.  Conflgaration  and 
natural  divisions.  ^  3.  Climate  and  vegetation.  ^  4.  Ethnography.  ^  6.  Political 
and  commercial  relations  of  North  and  South  Germany— The  Zollverein.  1 1.  Nobth 
Gbrmant.    ^  6.  Coast-line.     ^  7.  Configuration  —  Mountains.     ^  8.  Hydrography 

—  Rivers  and  canals.  ^  8.  Political  divisions— North  German  Confederation. 
(1)  Pbdsbla.      ^  10.   Position,  boundaries,  and  population  —  Influence  of  position 

—  Historical  and  military  geography.  $  11.  Coast-line— Harbours— Islands.  $12. 
Political  divisions  —  Government —  Religion  and  education.  ^  13.  Natural  resources 
~~  Minerals  and  soil  —  Agriculture  —  Manufactures  —  Commerce — Communications. 
^  14.  Towna —  Noteworthy  objects  —  Historical  associations.  (2)  Saxont  and  the 
Minor  States.  ^  15.  Boundaries,  physical  features,  population,  and  resources  of 
Saxony.  $16.  Towns  —  Noteworthy  ofagjects  —  Historical  associations.  $  17.  The 
Minor  States — Their  distribution  —  Government  —  Religion  and  education  —  Com- 
merce.    $  18.  Their  towns  —  Noteworthy  objects  —  Historical  associations. 

Germany. 

§  1.  Position,  Boundaries,  Size  and  Population.  —  Oermany 
(Genn.  Deutschland ;  Fr.  AUemagne)  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  very 
heart  of  Europe,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic,  the  North  Sea  and  the  Alps,  and  stretch- 
ing from 'the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  in  the  W.  to  the 
Niemen  and  the  Carpathians  in  the  E.    To  define  the  precise  extent 
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and  population  of  Grermany  ^  is  no  easy  task,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
form  a  political  whole.  But  if  we  include  within  it  all  the  Prussian 
provinces  (of  which  West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Schleswig  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  old  German  Confederation),  and  if  we  reject  all  that 
was  formerly  regarded  as  the  German  portion  of  Austria,  the  area 
will  amount  to  204,945  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  to  37,857,294. 


N.B.— In  pronouncing  German 
nuanBi,  sound— 

Examples. 

Wartburg  =  rartboorg. 

a  and  oa  as  In  •  father/ 

Be«08=  JSoyu. 

easot  in 'air.' 

i  and  te  aa  ee  in '  see.' 

u  as  00  in  '  boot' 

di  as  ay  in  '  pay.' 

Greis  =  OreiU. 

d'  not  unUke  t  in  •  bird.' 

ii  as  the  French  u. 

au  as  ow  in 'how.' 

euasoy  in  'boy.' 

ZiXUM  s  TBeet-touK 

c/^  as  In  *  loch.' 

J  as  y  in  *you.' 

Leuthen  =  Loy-iain. 

i  before  a  vowel  as  a. 

thaat. 

Jaoerss  rovhair. 

tanU. 

From  the  above  rules  are  to  be  excepted  all  names  of  which  we  have 
adopted  the  French  form.  Such  are  common  in  Western  Germany. 
Thus  we  use  Cologne  in  preference  to  the  German  Koln,  Treve9  for  Trier, 
Munich  for  Miinchen,  Nuremberg  for  Niimberg,  Batubon  for  Regensbux^, 
Frafikf&rt  for  Frankfurt  (a  change  which  disguises  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  suggesting  a  connection  with  **  fort "  instead  of  "  ford,"  op 
passage),  and  sometimes  Mayence  for  Mainz,  and  Coblenee  for  Coblenz. 

§  2.  CoKFiouRATioN  AND  NATURAL  DiviBiONB. — Germany  ex- 
hibits every  variety  of  natural  conformation,  from  the  loftiest  Alpine 
summits  to  the  flattest  and  most  dreary  plains.  The  northern  por- 
tion belongs  to  the  Great  Plain,  which  occupies  the  interval  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Teutoburger-Wald  in  the  W.,  and  gradually 
widens  as  it  advances  E.  until  it  extends  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
northern  ranges  of  Bohemia.  The  southern  portion  is  mountainous, 
and  the  difference  of  aspect  suggests  a  natural  division  into 
High  and  Low  Germany.  The  limit  betwe^i  these  two  is  very 
distinctly  marked  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  where  the  Sudetes,  the 
Riesen-gebirge,  and  the  Erz-gebirge,  form  a  connected  wall,  broken 
only  at  the  gorge  by  which  the  Elbe  escapes  to  the  N.  Westward 
of  the  Erz-gebirge  the  mountains  become  irregular  and  project  north- 
ward, and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  North  and  the  South 
is  transferred  to  the  river  Main  which  takes  up  the  line  of  the  Erz- 
j^ebirge.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  North  and  South  Germany  are 

>  Qerman  wiiters  not  nnlreqaeQtly  treat  "  DeutKhland  "u  an  eOmogrmhieal  ntter 
foographical  term. 
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mainly  but  not  wholly  identical  with  Low  and  High  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  North  Germany  includes  so  much  of  High  Germany 
as  lies  N.  of  the  Main.  The  natural  division  here  pointed  out 
exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  political  relations,  and  even  on 
the  language,  of  the  country.  High  Germany  again  falls  into  two 
great  divisions,  consisting  of  the  Alpine  region  in  the  S.  and  the  less 
lofty  central  region  between  the  Danube  and  the  Great  Plain. 
These  may  be  distinguished  as  the  mauntainauB  and  the  hiily 
regions  respectively.  The  greater  part  of  Germany  slopes  towards 
the  N.,  in  which  direction  flow  flve  of  its  largest  rivers,  the  Rhine, 
the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula.  The  remainder 
slopes  towards  the  E.,  and  is  included  in  the  single  basin  of  the 
Danube. 

§3.  Climate  and  Vegetation.  —  Two  circumstances  influence 
the  climate  of  Germany,  and  make  the  variations  to  coincide  rather 
with  differences  of  longitude  than  of  latitude.  One  of  these  is  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  level  from  N.  to  S.,  which  goes  far  to  neu- 
tralise the  effect  of  the  lower  latitude ;  the  other  is  the  gradual  loss 
of  oceanic  influence  from  W.  to  E.,  modifled  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Baltic  in  the  extreme  N.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  combined  causes  "is  more  observable  in  respect  to 
the  extreme  than  the  mean  temperature,  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
increasing  from  W.  to  E.  and  from  N.  to  S.  Thus  in  the  Rhine 
district  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  the  difference  between 
the  summer  and  winter  temperatures  amounts  to  about  31° ;  but  at 
Dresden  and  Berlin  it  increases  to  33*,  and  at  Prague  and  Vienna 
to  36°.  Bavaria,  in  the  extreme  S.,  is  one  of  the  coldest  parts  of 
Germany,  and  Munich  has  a  lower  temperature  than  Hamburg. 
The  difference  between  the  W.  and  E.  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the 
effect  on  the  rivers,  the  Rhine  being  fh>zen  over  on  the  average 
26  days,  the  Weser  30,  the  Elbe  62,  and  the  Oder  70.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  country  may  be  put  at  about  48°,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  rainfall  is  greatest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  and  least  on  the  plains  of  Bavaria 
and  Moravia,  and  on  the  inland  part  of  the  northern  plain:  the 
average  fall  in  the  latter  district  is  about  19  inches.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  Germany  resembles  in  its  general  features  that  of  our  own 
country:  extensive  forests  clothe  the  mountains,  as  is  implied  in 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  termination  '  wald,'  i.  e.  ivood,  in  the 
names  of  the  ranges :  the  oak  and  the  beech  predominate  in  the  N.W., 
and  elsewhere  various  kinds  of  pines,  the  stone-pine  and  silver-fir 
in  the  Alpine  region,  the  Scotch  fir  on  the  sandy  plains.  The 
amount  of  forest-land  is  estimated  at  26*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
area.  The  most  marked  variations  in  the  vegetation  are  furnished 
by  the  vine  and  the  maize,  the  former  of  which  is  confined  to  the 
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region  S.  of  the  52iid  parallel,  and  thriyeB  most  S.  of  the  6l8t,  while 
maize  only  ripens  in  S.  Grermany. 

§  4.  Ethnoobaphy. — The  Germans  call  themselves  Deuiach,  a 
name  which,  under  a  slightly  altered  form  (Dutch),  we  have  erro- 
neously transferred  to  the  inhabitants  of  HJolland.  They  are  the 
truest  representative  of  the  great  Teutonic  feonily,  to  which  we  our- 
selves belong.  In  respect  to  language,  the  Germans  faXL  into  two 
great  divisions,  designated  High  German  and  Low  German  or  Piatt- 
Deuisch,  These  divisions  correspond  generally  with  the  great  geo- 
graphical divisions  into  High  and  Low  Germany,  Low  German 
I»:evailing  over  the  Plain  to  DtiBseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  the  Harz  in 
Hanover,  Wittenberg  on  the  Elbe,  and  Erossen  on  the  Oder.  Each 
of  these  great  divisions  has  several  dialects ;  tl\e  German  of  society 
and  of  literature  is  the  Upper  Saxon  branch  of  High  German,  the  su- 
premacy of  which  is  very  much  due  to  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  leading  features  in  the  German  character  are  attach- 
ment to  family-life,  a  patriotism  which  vents  itself  in  aspirations 
after  unity  and  in  praise  of  their  Father-land,  industry  and  fru- 
gality, a  tendency  to  speculative  thought  (in  which  they  hold  the 
first  place  in  the  literary  world),  and  a  deliberateness  in  action, 
verging  on  slowness.  Of  the  non-German  elements  in  the  population 
of  Germany  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  Slavonian,  which 
numbers  above  2i  millions,  living  almost  exclusively  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia,  the  chief  exception  being  50,000  Wends  in 
Saxony.  The  other  non-Teutonic  elements  are  the  Danes  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Lithuanians  of  Prussia  Proper,  and  a  few 
Walloons  W.  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Rhenish  Province.  These  esti- 
mates apply  only  to  those  who  still  use  their  national  tongues.  A 
large  number  of  Slavonians  have  become  thoroughly  germanised  in 
Mecklenberg,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  elsewhere.  About  7000  English 
are  scattered  over  Germany,  chiefly  in  the  northern  division.  The 
population  of  Germany  increases  very  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  emigration  to  America. 

§  5.  NoBTH  AND  South  Germany — ^Thbib  Poutioal  and  Com- 
MBECiAL  Relations. — North  Germany  is  formed  into  a  Confedera- 
tion under  the  supremacy  of  Prussia ;  South  Germany  is  at  liberty 
to  form  a  similar  Confederation ;  but  there  seems  no  prospect  of  such 
a  step  being  taken.  Austria,  though  under  a  German  dynasty  and 
with  a  German  capital,  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  non-Gernuin 
elements  in  her  population  as  to  prejudice  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
purely  German  states  of  the  south-west — Bavaria,  Wiirtemburg,  &c. 
These  therefore  lean  to  the  North,  and  have  concluded  a  military 
convention  with  the  Northern  Confederation,  whereby  Prussia  is 
virtually  placed  in  command  of  their  armies.  They  are  also  united 
tp  the  North  by  the  commercial  bond  of  the  Zollverein  or  *'  Customs- 
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(Jnion,**  a  voluntary  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
uniform  rates  of  duty  on  imports  and  exports.  This  association^ 
commenced  by  Prussia  for  its  own  provinces  in  1818,  now  extends 
over  ahnost  the  whole  of  Germany  (exclusive  of  Austria),  and  acts 
through  a  Parliament  which  meets  at  Berlin. 


NosTH  Ge&makt. 

§  6.  CoAST-LiNE  AND  ISLANDS. — North  Germany  possesses  a  sea- 
board of  about  350  m.  on  the  North  Sea  and  850  m.  on  the  Baltic. 
The  coast  of  the  North  Sea  is  throughout  low,  and  requires  very 
generally  to  be  dyked.  A  line  of  islands  skirts  the  W.  section  of 
the  coast  of  Hanover,  and  serves  to  shelter  it  from  the  violence 
of  the  waves ;  nevertheless  the  sea  has  encroached,  the  large  bay  of 
Jahde  having  been  formed  by  an  irruption  in  1511.  The  coast-line 
in  this  part  is  devoid  of  minor  sinuosities,  and  the  only  openings  in 
it  are  found  at  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers  Ems,  Jahde,  Weser,  and 
Kibe.  The  small  isle  of  Heli^land,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lies 
about  50  m.  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  W.  coast  of  Schlcswig- 
Holstein  has  suffered  terribly  f^om  the  sea,  which  has  torn  away 
large  tracts  from  the  mainland  and  converted  them  into  islands 
(such  as  Sylt,  Fohr,  Hallig,  &c.),  and  is  now  gradually  wearing 
^away  these  islands.  The  present  line  of  mainland  is  preserved  in 
the  N.  of  Schleswig  by  a  natural  breakwater  of  sand,  called  Uren, 
over  which  the  sea  occasionally  bursts,  and  in  the  S.  by  lofty  dykes, 
as  in  Holland,  by  means  of  which  very  valuable  pastures  have  been 
recovered.  The  chief  opening  in  this  section  of  the  coast  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elder.  The  E.  or  Baltic  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
is  perfectly  sheltered,  has  sloping  verdant  banks,  and  is  varied  by  a 
succession  of  deeply-penetrating  inlets,  such  as  those  of  Apenrads, 
Flensborg,  and  KieL  The  Bay  of  Lnbeok  lies  in  the  angle  between 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  and  thence  the  Baltic  coast  stretches  E. 
to  the  Russian  frontier.  The  most  noticeable  feature  on  this  coast 
is  the  series  of  extensive  lagoons  (Haffs)  which  fringe  it  about  the 
outlets  of  the  rivers — the  largest  being  the  Btetttner  Hafl^  connected 
with  the  Oder,  and  inclosing  with  the  sea  the  islands  of  TTsedom  and 
Wollin,  the  Erisohe  Hafl;  connected  with  the  Vistula  and  the  Pregel, 
and  the  Cnriiohe  Haif  with  the  Niemen ;  these  lagoons  are  generally 
separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow  sandy  spits,  which  the  Germans 
describe  by  the  word  Nehrung.  The  coast  is  very  low  in  Pome- 
rania  and  requires  dyking :  in  Mecklenburg  it  is  generally  high,  and 
in  Samland,  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  it  is  cliffy  and  much  en- 
croached upon  by  the  sea.  The  coast-line  of  the  Baltic  is  throughout 
regular,  the  Oulf  of  Saiudg  being  the  only  extensive  opening.    The 
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chief  island  off  it  is  Bligen,  of  irregular  form,  picturesque,  well- 
wooded,  and  fertile. 

§  7.  CONTIOUBATION  -^  MOUNTAINS    AND    PLAINS.  —  The    limits 

of  North  Germany  have  been  already  sufficiently  defined  in  §§  1,  2 
of  this  chapter.  It  falls  into  two  great  natural  divisions,  the  Plain 
of  the  N.  and  E.,  and  the  diversified  hilly  region  of  the  S.W.  fix)m 
the  Harz  and  Thtiringer-wald  in  the  E.  to  the  Eifel  and  the  French 
frontier  in  the  W.  The  hilly  region  may  be  divided  into  four  por- 
tions, the  most  southerly  one  of  which  connects  at  the  Main  with  the 
Franconian  plateau,  and  contains  the  well-defined  woody  range  of 
Thuringer-wald,  the  mountain-knot  of  Fiehtel-geliiige,  the  rugged  Bhan 
of  volcanic  origin,  between  the  Werra  and  the  Main,  the  wooded 
Spessart  almost  inclosed  in  a  fold  of  the  Main,  and  the  Yogels-geUrge, 
also  of  volcanic  origin.  The  second  region  embraces  the  hills  between 
the  Bhine  and  the  Weser,  viz.,  the  wooded  and  fertile  Tiannxis  between 
the  Main  and  the  Lahn,  the  Westerwald  between  the  Lahn  and  the 
Sieg,  the  Sauerland  between  the  Sieg  and  the  Buhr,  and  the  long 
sharply-defined  range  of  Teutolmrger-wald  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
fems.  The  third  region  consists  of  the  Ean  district  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Saale,  of  which  the  Brodken  is  the  culminating  point :  it  is 
divided  into  t^yro  portions.  Upper  and  Lower  Harz,  the  former  in 
the  N.W,  The  fourth  region  consists  of  the  ranges  W.  of  the  Bhine, 
the  wild  volcanic  heights  of  Eifel  N.  of  the  Moselle,  and  the  Hundsriiok 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Kahe.  The  Plain  is  not  of  a  uniform 
level :  it  is  traversed  by  two  ridges  of  high  ground,  the  northerly 
one  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  XJralo-Baltic  plateau,  and  runs 
parallel  to  the  Baltic  through  Prussia  Proper,  Poinerania,  Mecklen- 
burg, and  Holstein ;  while  the  southerly  one  is  a  continuation  of  the 
XJralo-Garpathian  plateau,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  flandmnlr  high- 
land N.  of  the  Carpathians,  in  the  Ttonowiti  hills  in  Upper  Silesia, 
in  the  Tlamiiig  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  Liinelmrg^ 
heath  on  the  left  bank.  Between  these  two  ridges  is  a  depressed 
basin  falling  towards  the  W.  The  northern  ridge  is  distinguished 
by  its  vast  nimiber  of  lakes  and  its  granite  boulders.  The  Liineburg 
heath  is  a  perfect  sea  of  sandy  heathy  waste  running  parallel  to  the 
Elbe.    About  the  lower  Ems  are  the  dreary  moors  of  the  Saterland. 

§  8,  Hydbogbaphy — ^BiVEBS  AND  Ganals. — The  general  slope  of 
North  Germany  is  towards  the  N.W.,  three  of  the  chief  rivers,  the 
Shiney  the  Weaer,  and  the  Elbe,  seeking  the  North  Sea ;  and  three 
others,  the  Oder,  the  Yistnla,  and  the  Memel  or  Kiemen,  the  Baltic. 
The  chief  affluents  on  the  central  plain  exhibit  with  great  uniformity 
a  westerly  tendency,  and  supply  the  links  of  a  natural  waterway 
through  the  heart  of  the  country.  Thus  the  Oder  approximates 
to  the  Vistula  by  its  double  tributary,  the  Warthe  with  the  Netze, 
and  is  approximated  on  the  other  side  by  the  douWe  tributary  of  the 
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Elbe,  viz.,  the  Havel  with  the  Spree.  Even  ffuther  west  the  sym- 
metry of  this  arrangement  is  preserved  in  the  double  tributary  of 
the  Weser,  the  Aller  with  the  Leine,  which  approximates  to  the 
Elbe.  The  above-mentioned  tributaries  join  the  trunk  streams  on 
the  rt  bank :  those  on  the  I.  are  generally  more  numerous  but  of 
smaller  size,  the  most  marked  exception  to  the  latter  characteristic 
being  the  Saale  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Another  special  feature 
in  the  hydrography  of  the  Plain  is  the  tendency  to  lake  formation : 
the  Havel  and  the  Elde,  afiQuents  of  the  Elbe,  are  the  outlets  of  a 
complete  network  of  lakes.  The  streams  of  North  Germany  are 
generally  slow  and  navigable. 

The  Bliiaa  has  been  already  described  (cap.  i.  §  12)  as  to  its  main 
stream.  The  portion  which  falls  within  North  Qermany  contains  the 
picturesque  section  between  Bingen  and  Bonn,  where  the  river,  winding 
between  lofty  and  steep  banks,  presents  to  the  eye  a  succession  of 
lake-like  expanses,  the  natural  beauty  of  which  is  enhanced  bv  the 
numerous  ruined  castles  which  crown  the  commanding  heights. 
Its  chief  affluents  in  North  Qermany  are  as  follows: — rt.,  the  Lahn, 
which  drains  the  district  between  Taunus  and  the  Westerwald ;  the 
Stag,  between  the  Westerwald  and  the  Sauerland ;  the  Wnppsr,  well 
known  from  the  industrial  establishments  on  its  banks  ;  the  Bnhr;  and 
the  Idppe,  which  rises  on  the  Teutoburger  Wald :  1.,  the  Kahe,  which 
joins  it  at  Bingen ;  the  XossUe,  which  drains  the  region  between  the 
Eifel  and  the  Hundsriick ;  and  the  Ahr,  which  joins  it  above  Bonn. 

The  Weser  rises  in  the  Frankenwald  under  the  name  of  the  Werra : 
at  Munden  it  receives  the  Fnlda  from  the  Khon-gebirge,  and  thence 
assumes  the  name  of  Weser.  It  has  a  general  N.  course,  and  the  most 
noticeable  point  in  it  is  the  gorge  called  the  **  Qate  of  Westphalia," 
which  it  traverses  near  Minden.  Its  affluents  are  1.  the  Dimmal, 
and  the  Hnnte ;  rt.  the  Kssse,  the  Aller  with  the  Ookar  and  the  Leine,  and 
theOeeste. 

The  Elbe  rises  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Riesen-gebirge,  and  takes 
a  circuitous  line  S.,  W.,  and  N.  through  Bohemia,  from  which  it 
emerges  by  the  fissure  between  the  Riesen-gebii^e  and  the  Erz-gebirge, 
and  thence  passes  through  a  varied  country  (the  Saxon  Switaerland) 
to  the  Great  Plain,  receiving  1.  the  Xnlde  from  the  Erz-gebirge,  and  the 
Saale  from  the  Fichtel-gebirge  with  the  Sister  from  the  Erz-gebirge ; 
and  rt.  the  Havel,  which  rises  in  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg-Strelits,  and 
flows  by  Potsdam,  receiving  the  Spree  from  the  Riesen-gebirge. 

The  Oder  rises  in  the  Sudetes,  enters  the  plain  at  Ratibor,  and  flows 
in  a  N.W.  course,  dividing  in  its  lower  course  into  two  great  arms,  the 
eastern  named  the  Begeliti,  while  the  western  retains  the  name  of 
Oder :  these  reunite  below  Stettin,  and  form  the  Stettiner-Eaf^  com- 
municating with  the  sea  by  3  channels,  the  Peene,  the  Swine,  and  the 
Uvenim.  The  Oder  forms  vast  marshes  near  Glogau,  and  numerotis 
islands  below  Kiistrin.  In  many  parts  it  requires  dyking.  Its  affluents 
are  1.  the  Keisse  (of  Glatz),  the  Katsbaoh,  the  Bober,  and  the  Lower 
Veisse  (of  Gorlitz);  and  rt.,  the  Wartha,  as  large  as  the  Oder  itself, 
with  the  Prosna  and  the  N^etze. 

The  Yistola  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  approaches  the  Oder 
in  its  upper  course,  thence  takes  a  vast  bend  through  Poland  N.E.  and 
N.W.;  re-enters  Germany  at  Thorn,  and  shortly  afterwards  turns  N.  to 
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the  sea,  which  it  reaches  by  two  great  arms,  the  Vegat  $.,  and  the 

IHstulaW.,  the  former  discharging  itself  into  the  Vriadh0-Ha£^  the  latter 
directly  into  Danzig  Bay.  It  receives  no  affluent  of  importance  in 
Gtermany. 

Of  the  less  important  streams  on  the  N.  coast  we  may  notice  : — the 
Smt,  which  rises  on  the  Tentoburger-Wald,  and  flows  N.W.  through  a 
low  and  marshy  country  to  the  Gulf  of  Dollart ;  the  Eider,  between 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  crosses  the  isthmus  from  near  Kiel  to 
the  North  Sea  ;  the  Trave,  which  joins  the  Gulf  of  Lttbeck  ;  the  War- 
nowi  which  flows  by  Rostock ;  the  Beokoniti,  between  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Pomerania ;  the  Peene,  which  rises  more  S.  and  flows 
N.E.  to  the  Kleine  Hafif,  receiving  rt.  the  ToUenw,  and  1.  the  Txebel, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Reckenitz  by  a  canal ;  the  PersaxLte  and 
the  Stolpe,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  ;  the  Fregel,  which  joins 
the  Frische-Haff;  and  the  memen  or  Kernel,  which  rises  in  Russia 
and  joins  the  Curische  Haff. 

Canals. — Of  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  the  Vistula  is  connected 
with  the  Oder  by  the  Bromberg  Canal,  which  strikes  across  to 
the  Netze  ;  the  Oder  with  the  Elbe  by  two  canals,  one  of  which  (the 
Friedrich-Wilhelm)  makes  for  the  Spree,  and  the  other  (the  Finow)  for 
the  Havel ;  the  Trave  witli  the  Elbe  by  the  Steckenitz  Canal ;  and  the 
Rhine  with  the  Danube  by  the  Ludwigs  Canal  between  the  Altmtthl 
and  Ihe  Regnitz  branch  of  the  Main. 

§  9.  Political  Divisions. — North  Germany  is  composed  of  the 
following  independent  states,  with  their  areas  and  populations : — 


State. 


Prussia 

Saxony     

Hesse-DarniFladt  N.  of  the  Main,  \ 

or  Upper-Hesse ) 

Brunswick 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin       .... 

Mecklenburg-Strelltz 

Saxe-Weimar 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe-Altenbnrg 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

Oldenburg 

Anhalt 

Schwarzburg-Sondershaiiscn   .     .     . 
Schwarzbui^  Rudolstadt    .... 

Waldeck 

Reuss-Grels 

Renss-Schlds 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Lippe-Detmold 

Lttbeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

ToUl 


Area 
in  t>q.  m. 

Population. 

135,977 

23.594,358 

6,779 

2,343,994 

1,271 

252,461 

1,425 

293,388 

5.190 

660.123 

1.052 

98,256 

1,404 

280,201 

966 

178.066 

610 

141,839 

759 

164,527 

2.469 

314,416 

1,026 

193,046 

332 

66,189 

374 

73,752 

433 

69,143 

144 

43,924 

320 

80,472 

171 

81,382 

438 

111,336 

107 

44,357 

74 

104,091 

156 

297,526 

16U,367 

29.332.834 

North  German  Confederation, — The  above  states  are  combined,  under 
the  supremacy  of  Prussia,  in  a  Confederation,  which  aims  at  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  and  inde- 
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pendenoe,  as  well  as  tbe  inner  and  outer  lafet^,  of  their  reapectiYe  states. 
The  Confederation  is  represented  in  its  relations  with  foreign  countries 
by  Prussia,  and  the  same  power  holds  the  supreme  military  command. 
The  states  are  represented  in  their  corporate  oapMsity  by  a  parliament 
elected  by  univernd  suffrage,  which  holds  its  sittings  at  Berlin  imder 
the  presidency  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  consists  of  two  bodies—a 
Federal  Council  of  43  members,  17  of  whom  represent  Prussia,  and  a 
House  of  Representatiyes  {fidehdag),  elected  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
for  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

L  Pbussia. 

§  10.  Position,  Boundabieb,  and  Population— Histobical  and 
MnjTABT  Geogbaprt.  — Pnuiia  (Germ.  Freussen;  Fr.  Frusse) 
stretches  across  the  whole  extent  of  North  Germany,  from  Russia 
in  the  E.  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  in  the  W.  On  the  N. 
it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  German  seaboard  on  the  Baltic  and  the 
^orth  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  sections  owned  by  Mecklenburg 
and  Oldenburg ;  it  also  extends  on  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  between 
the  two  seas  to  about  55®  25'  N.  lat.  On  the  S.  it  adjoins  the  Austrian 
provinces  of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  Saxony,  the  Thuringian  States,  and 
Bavaria.  Its  boundary  in  this  direction  descends  at  each  extremity 
to  5CPN.lat.,  but  between  these  points  it  is  carried  up  to  about 
61°  SCy.  The  only  outlying  portion  of  Prussia  is  the  principality 
of  HohenzoUem  in  Wurtemberg,  the  cradle  of  the  present  dynasty. 
The  German  nationality  largely  preponderates  in  Prussia,  the  sum 
total  of  inhabitants  using  other  languages  than  German  amounting 
nearly  to  3  millions,  or  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of 
these  3  millions,  tbe  bulk  (2,550,000)  are  Slavonians  in  the  fol- 
lowing divisions : — (1)  Poles  (about  21  millions),  in  Posen,  Prussia 
Proper,  and  Silesia;  (2)  Masures  (233,379),  in  East  Prussia;  (3) 
Cassubes  (7,652),  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia  Proper;  (4)  Wends 
(82,232)  in  Brandenburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree ;  (5)  Ozeches 
(about  59,000),  in  Silesia.  The  Lithuanian  tongue  is  spoken  by 
147,000  in  East  Prussia,  about  Gumbinnen ;  the  Danish  by  about 
152,000  in  North  Schleswig ;  and  the  Walloon  by  about  11,000  in 
Rhenish  Prussia. 

Infiuenee  of  Position. — The  position  of  Prussia,  combined  with  the 
extent  of  her  territory,  conduces  to  render  her  one  of  the  great  military 
nations  of  Europe..  With  France  on  the  one  side  and  Russia  on  the 
other,  she  can  hardly  avoid  being  entangled  in  any  continental  question 
that  may  arise.  As  a  naval  power  she  can  never  rise  beyond  a  second- 
ary position ;  the  value  of  ner  coast-line  is  not  proportioned  to  its 
length,  and  she  would  have  formidable  rivals  even  if  she  aimed  at  the 
command  of  the  Baltic  alone.  The  country  is  well  adapted  for  internal 
as  well  as  foreign  commerce,  and  the  absence  of  all  natural  bankers 
conduces  to  promote  the  unity  and  homogeneity  of  her  population. 
To  the  latter  feature  she  owes  the  supremacy  she  has  obtained  in 
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Qerznany;  it  has  at  once  favoiired  her  political  and  military  organ' 
ization,  and  has  attracted  to  her  the  minor  states,  who  have  regarded 
her  rather  than  Austria  as  the  representative  of  Qerman  nationality. 

Hi$tioriiial  Oeography, — The  oldeAt  portion  of  the  Prussian  territory 
lies  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Elbe  about  Salzwedel  and  Stendal,  where 
Henry  I.  established  in  928  a  margraviate  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Slavonians.  In  the  12th  cent.  Albert  the  Bear,  one  of  the  margraves, 
extended  his  sway  on  the  rt,  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Havel  and  the 
Spree,  and  assumed  in  1142  the  title  of  Margrave  of  Brandenburg 
After  various  changes  of  rulers,  these  possessions  were  purchased  in 
1415  by  Frederick  of  Niiremburg,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUem. 
In  the  17th  cent,  the  house  of  Brandenburg  rose  to  importance  by 
tbe  successive  acquisitions  of  East  Pinissia  from  the  Poles  in  1618, 
Further-Pomerania  by  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  house  in  1648,  the 
principalities  of  Halberstadt  and  Minden  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
the  same  year,  the  county  of  Ravensberg  by  inheritance  in  1666,  and 
the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  by  treaty  in  1680.  In  1701*  Prussia  was 
constituted  a  kingdom,  and  her  territory  was  greatly  enlarged  in  the 
18th  cent,  by  the  acquisition  of  Stettin,  the  southern  part  of  Hither- 
Pomerania,  and  the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  from  Sweden  in  1720, 
of  Silesia  from  Austria  as  the  result  of  the  wars  of  1740-42,  1744-45, 
1756-63,  West  Pj-ussia  by  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  the 
territories  of  Danzig  and  Thorn  by  the  second  partition  in  1793,  and 
further  portions  of  Posen  by  the  third  in  1795.  In  the  settlement  of 
Europe  in  1815  Prussia  regained  Posen,  which  she  had  lost  to 
Napoleon  in  1 807,  and  further  acquired  a  part  of  Saxony,  the  Rhenish 
Province,  Westphalia,  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  the  isle  of  Riigen, 
Finally,  in  1866,  as  the  result  of  the  war  with  Aiistria,  she  annexed 
Hanover,  Electoral-Hesse,  Nassau,  Hesse-Homburg,  portions,  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Bavaria,  and  Frankfort-on-Main,  and"  obtained  undivided 
possession  of  Sohleswig-Holstein,  which  had  been  jointly  with  Austria 
conquered  from  Denmark.  Lauenburg  had  previously  been  obtained 
in  1865  by  the  purchase  of  Austria's  claim  to  a  moiety.  The  princi- 
palities of  HohenzoUem  in  Wiirtemberg  were  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1849, 
and  the  block  of  groimd  about  Jahde  in  Oldenburg  was  purchased  in 
1854. 

Military  Geography, — The  protection  of  the  W.  frontier  of  Prussia  is 
based  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  impQrtant  points  on  that  river  are  "Mainz, 
Coblenz,  and  Cologne,  at  each  of  which  it  is  crossed  by  bridges.  Of 
these  Mainz  is  the  most  important,  both  as  being' readily  accessible  from 
the  French  frontier,  and  cdso  as  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Main. 
The  approach  to  it  is  partly  guarded  by  Saarlouis,  a  strong  place  on 
the  frontier.  Mainz  itself  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  Ute-du-pofd 
at  Cassel  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Coblenz  is  not  so  acces- 
sible in  consequence  of  the  tortuous  character  of  the  Moselle  valley  and 
the  rugged  country  surroimding  that  valley,  the  approach  to  which  is 
commanded  by  the  strong  but  now  neutralized  position  of  Luxem- 
biug.  The  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz  is  amply  controlled  by  the 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  ;  and  that  at  Cologne  is  protected  by  the 
fortifications  of  the  town  and  by  a  tete-du-pont  at  Deutz.  The  N.W. 
frontier  is  guarded  by  Wesel,  a  first-class  fortress  at  the  junction  of 
the  Lippe  and  Rhine,  and  by  Minden,  on  the  Weser,  in  Westphalia.  The 
heart  of  Prussia  is  most  readily  reached  from  the  W.  b}'  the  line  of 
the  Saale.  The  capital  is  protected  on  this  side  by  Erfurt  on  the  Gera, 
and  Torgau,  Wittenberg,  and  Magdeburg  on  the  Elbe.     On  the  side  of 
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Acistm,  Pnuna  is  aaaaiUble  either  from  Bohemia,  which  projects  like 
the  bastion  of  a  fortress  into  the  northern  plain,  or  from  Moravia  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oder.  The  fortresses  of  Oktz  and  Neisse  on 
the  Neisse»  Siiberberg  near  Qlats,  Schweidnitz  on  the  Weistritz,  and 
Ologau  on  the  Oder,  are  effective  for  the  protection  of  Ftussia  from 
either  of  the  above  quarters.  On  the  side  of  Russia  the  Vistula  is 
guarded  by  Thorn  and  Graudenz»  and  the  Wartha  by  Posen,  while  on 
the  coast  Danzig  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  achnitting  of 
defence  by  inundation  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  the  other  ports  are 
all  fortified,  viz.,  Memel,  Elbing,  Konigsberg  with  Pillau  at  the  entrance 
of  the  FViache  Haffe,  and  further  W.,  Stolpe,  Colberg  on  the  Peisante, 
9tettin  on  the  Oder,  and  StnUsund,  opposite  Riigen.  Berlin  has  near 
it  Spandau,  a  first-class  fortress  with  a  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
Kustrin,  strongly  posted  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wartha  and  the 
Oder. 

§  11.  HABBonR8.~The  extent  of  the  coast-line  possessed  by  Pmssia 
has  been  abeady  suflBciently  indicated  in  §§  6, 10.  llie  value  of  that 
extent  is  materially  diminished  by  the  scanc^ity  of  good  harbours  and 
by  the  comparatively  small  section  which  lies  along  the  North  Sea, 
and  gives  an'Open  course  to  the  Atlantic.  On  the  North  Sea  the  ports 
of  Prussia  from  W.  to  E.  are  Emden,  on  the  Dollart,  shallow,  but  with 
a  good  roadstead ;  Wllhehniha^en,  the  new  naval  establishment  on 
Jahde  Bay ;  Oeoittinnade,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Geeste  and  the 
Weser,  the  rival  of  Bremerhafen ;  Earhnrg,  on  the  Hanoverian  side 
of  the  Elbe,  and  Oltfekitedt  and  Altona  on  the  Holstein  side,  the  latter 
close  to  Hamburg.^  On  the  W.  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Timnisgi 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider,  carries  on  a  considerable  export  business 
in  agricultural  prodacts  with  England;  and  on  the  E.  coast  is 
Kid  Bay,  the  finest  natural  harbour  on  the  Baltic,  deep,  landlocked, 
and  roomy.  On  th&  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic  the  chief  ports  are 
Btnlsnnd,  opposite  Rtlgen,  spacious  and  safe,  but  with  no  river 
leading  inland  ;  flwinsmvnde,  on  the  isle  of  Usedom,  at  the  neck  of 
the  Oioese  HafT,  an  artificial  rather  than  a  natural  port,  and  serving 
as  the  deep-sea  port  of  Btettin,  which  itself  lies  about  40  m.  up  the 
Oder,  and  is  only  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  7  or  8  ft.  of  water ; 
KeolUirwaMer,  at  thd  mouth  of  the  W.  arm  of  the  Vistula,  the  port 
of  Buuig,  which  is  3  m.  np  the  river,  and  can  be  reached  only  by 
vessels  drawing  8  or  9  ft  of  water ;  VUlan,  the  port  of  Konigsberg, 
at  the  Bntrance  of  the  Frische  Haff,  the  inlet  to  which  has  a  depth 
of  only  12  ft. ;  and  Kernel,  at  the  entxance  of  the  Curische  Haff,  a 
spacious  and  secure  harbour. 

§  12.  Political  Diyisions. — GoyEBimsNT — Rbuoion  and  Edu- 
cation.— Previously  to  1866  Prussia  was  divided  into  7  Provinces, 
2  of  which  (Prussia  Proper  and  Posen)  were  excluded  from  the 
German  Confederation,  while  2  others  (Westphalia  and  the  Hhine- 
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prorince)  were  separated  from  the  balk  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
intervening  territory  of  Hanover,  i'mssia  thus  fell  into  3  diyisions, 
of  which  the  Eastern  and  Western  coincided  with  the  two  portions 
above  described,  while  the  third.  Central  Prussia^  contained  the 
remaining  provinces,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  and  Prussian 
tSaxony.  'ilie  acquisition  of  Uanover  in  the  N.  and  Hesse-Cassel 
and  Nassau  in  the  S.  supplied  connecting  links  between  Central 
and  Western  Prussia,  and  has  also  altered  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  divisions,  so  that  in  the  table  below  given  Silesia  is  added  to 
the  Eastern  division.  There  are  thus  II  provinces — of  which  4  are 
in  Western  Prussia,  viz.,  Rhine  province,  Westphalia,  Hanover, 
and  Hesse-Nassau;  4  in  Central  Prussia,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Schlcswig-Holstein,  and  Pomerania;  and  3  in  Eastern  Prussia, 
Silesia,  Posen,  and  Prussia  Proper.  There  are  also  3  appanages, 
Lauenburg,  on  the  Elbe ;  HohenzoUem,  in  Wiirtemberg,  the  cradle 
of  the  reigning  dynasty ;  and  Jahde,  in  Oldenburg,  on  which  stands 
the  port  of  Wilhelmshaven.  Of  the  provinces  Prussia  stands  first 
in  point  of  area,  exceeding  25,000  sq.  m. ;  and  Silesia  ilrst  in  point 
of  population,  about  3|  millions ;  but  the  Rhine  province  stands  far 
ahead  of  any  in  point  of  density  of  population,  while  Pomerania  and 
Prussia  stand  lowest  in  this  respect.  The  provinces  are  subdivided 
into  districts  {regierungs-hezirke)  and  circles  (Areise).  Their  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  as  follows  :^-4  are  maritime,  viz.,  Hanover, 
on  the  North  Sea,  about  the  Weser  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  Ems 
in  the  W.  and  the  Elbe  in  the  E. ;  Schleswig-HoUtein,  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic ;  Pomerania,  on 
the  Baltic,  about  the  Lower  Oder ;  and  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  about 
the  Lower  Vistula.  Ihe  remaining  7  are  inland,  viz.,  Brandenburg, 
centrally  situated  in  the  mid-basin  of  the  Oder ;  Posen,  to  the  E., 
about  the  Wartha ;  Silesia,  S.  of  Posen,  about  the  Upper  Oder ; 
Saxony,  W.  of  Brandenburg,  about  the  Mid-Elbe;  Westphalia, 
about  the  Upper  Ems  and  the  Lippe ;  Rhiue-Province,  about  the 
Mid-Rhine  and  the  Moselle ;  and  Hesse-Nassau,  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Werra. 

Oovemment. — ^The  government  of  Prussia  is  a  Constitational  Mon- 
archy, the  executive  being  vested  in  the  King  aided  by  a  Council  of  State ' 
and  a  reiiponsible  Ministry,  and  the  leeislative  power  being  jointly  exer- 
cised by  the  Eling,  a  House  of  Lords,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
appointed  by  a  system  of  indirect  election,  the  ordinary  electors 
choosiug  a  certain  number  of  representatives  at  the  rate  of  1  for  every 
250  inhabitants,  and  these  representatives  in  turn  choosing  the  deputies. 
The  assent  of  the  King  and  the  two  Chambers  is  requisite  to  pass  a 
law.  The  military  system  of  Prussia  secures  to  her  a  large  army  at 
a  comparatively  slight  cost.  Every  Prussian,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clergy  and  a  few  other  classes,  is  bound  to  serve  in  the  army  for  a 
■  oertam  period,  generally  5  years  :  he  then  retires  into  the  landwehr  or 
militia  for  9  years,  during  which  he  is  liable  to  be  recalled  into  the  army 
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in  war-tiiiia:  and  after  this  period  he  joina  the  landdumin  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier. 

Bdigicn  and  EdueaUon. — The  majorily  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Pnisaia 
tie  Proteatanta.  Roman  Catholidam  ia,  however,  dominant  in  the 
Rhine-provinoe,  Weetphalia,  and  Poaen,  and  ia  on  an  equality  with  Fro- 
teatantiam  in  Weet  Pnuaia  and  Sileaia.  The  Proteatanta  are  divided 
into  Lutherana,  Calviniata,  and  United  Evangelicals— the  laat  being  a 
oofdition  of  the  two  first.  Primaiy  education  ia  provided  by  the  State, 
and  ia  oompnlaory  on  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age.  For  tiie 
higher  education  there  are  gymnaaia  or  public  achoola,  and  universities 
(with  the  dates  of  their  foundation)  at  Berlin  (1810),  Bonn  (1818),  Kiel 
(1665),  Breslau  (1702),  Orei&wald  (1454),  Halle  (1694),  Eonigsbeig 
(1544;,  Gottingen  (1737),  and  Marburg  (1527). 

§  13.  Natubal  Resoubces— Minerals  and  Soil--Aoricultube, 
Manufaotubes,  and  Goumebge. — Prussia  possesses  valuable  coal- 
fields in  the  Rhine-province  (especially  about  Saarbriick  near  the 
French  frontier,  Stolberg  near  Aix,  and  Essen  near  Duisburg),  as 
also  in  WestphaUa,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Silesia.  Much  of  the 
ooal  in  Prussia  is  of  the  inferior  quality  called  lignite,  here  designated 
"  brown  ^  coal  (braunkolil)  as  distinct  from  "  stone  "  coal  (stetnkokl). 
The  annual  produce  of  the  North  German  coal-fields  (including 
Saxony)  is  about  17  millions  of  tons.  The  Harz  region  yields 
almost  every  kind  of  precious  metal,  including  a  small  quantity  of 
gold«  Iron  is  found  both  there,  in  Westphalia,  and  in  Upper  Silesia ; 
zinc,  in  Silesia,  the  Rhine-province,  and  Nassau;  copper,  chiefly 
about  Mansfeld  in  Saxony ;  lead  in  all  of  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tricts ;  and  salt  at  Liineburg  in  Hanover,  and  at  Halle,  Diirrenberg, 
and  Sch6nebeck  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Amber  is  found  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  in  Prussia  Proper.  The  soil  varies  widely  in  character : 
the  most  fertile  portions  are  situated  in  the  Rhine-province,  in  Saxony, 
Posen,  and  Silesia :  the  least  fertile  are  the  marshes  about  the  lower 
Ems,  the  heaths  of  Hanover  (Liineburg)  and  Schleswig-Holstein, 
the  depressed  portion  of  the  Plain  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder» 
the  great  heath  of  Prussia  Proper  about  Tuchel,  W.  of  the  Vistula, 
and  the  lake  district  of  Prussia  Proper,  E.  of  the  Vistula.  The 
northern  provinces  are  on  the  whole  more  suited  for  grazing  than  for 
arable  purposes :  the  river  bottoms  must  be  excepted  from  this  de- 
scription. Wood  is  abundant — the  oak  and  beech  in  the  hilly 
districts,  and  the  Scotch  fir  on  the  sandy  plains. 

IftfieraZ  Springe. — The  moat  noted  mineral  springs  of  Prussia  are 
situated  at  Aix-larChapelle  in  the  Rhine-provinoe,  at  Wiesbaden,  Ems, 
and  Seltera  (whence  "  Seltzer  water  ")  in  Nassau,  and  at  Homburg. 

Agriculture, — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Pruaaians. 
The  beat  cultivated  diatrieta  are  in  the  Rhine-province  and  in  Saxony. 
Rye  is  largely  grown  on  the  poorer  aoila,  and  buckwheat  in  the  sandy 
regions.  Among  other  crops  we  may  notice  the  lazge  quantities  of 
b€«t-root  grown  in  Sileaia  and  Saxony  for  conversion  into  sugar,  and 
of  potatoes  for  diatilleiy  purposes  in  the  N.E.  provinces;  tobacco 
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chiefly  in  Silesia  and  Brandenbuig  ;  flax,  on  the  Plain;  chicory,  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee ;  rape  and  other  seed-plants  for  oil ;  and 
dye-plants  of  various  kinds.  The  cattle  and  horaes  of  Hanover  and 
Scbleswig-Holstein  are  of  a  superior  chai-act^r ;  and  we  may  notice  the 
fine-wooUed  sheep  of  Silesia,  Brandenbuig,  and  Saxony,  the  swine  of 
Westphalia,  the  geese  of  Pomerania,  and  the  bees  of  the  heal^y  parts 
of  Hanover. 

Vineyards. — Prussia  possesses  the  finest  of  the  German  vine-districts, 
viz.  the  Kheingaa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  between  Lorch  and 
Walluf,  where  are  situated  the  famous  vineyards  of  Johdnnisberg, 
Steinberg,  Riidesheim,  and  Markobrunner.  Hochheim,  from  which  is 
derived  the  name  of  '*  Hock,"  improperly  applied  to  all  Rhine- wines, 
is  situated  outside  the  Rheingau,  on  the  banlu  of  the  Main.  The  banks 
of  the  Moselle  are  well  clothed  with  vineyards,  some  of  which,  as 
Brauneberger  and  Zeltingen,  are  of  high  repute.  The  vine  is  also 
grown  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Saale  about  Naumburg,  on  the  Lower 
Neisse  about  Guben,  and  on  the  Oder  about  Griinberg;  but  the  wines 
produced  txe  of  inferior  quality. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Prussia  are  almost  whoUv  for 
home  consumption,  and  consist  of  various  textile  fabrics,  iron,  beet- 
root sugar,  spirit  extracted  from  potatoes,  and  articles  of  art  and 
luxury.  The  niost  active  manufacturing  districtB  are  situated  in  the 
Rhine-province,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  in  each  of  which  the  supply  of 
coal  is  abundant. 

In  Western  Prussia,  the  valley  of  the  Wupper,  near  Diisseldorf,  is 
the  centre  of  tho  most  busy  district  in  the  whole  of  Germany.  Here  are 
situated  £lberfeld  and  Barmen,  which  form  a  continuous  town,  the 
chief  seat  of  the-  cotton  manufacture  and  of  other  subordinate  fabrics, 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  Solingen  (^cutlery  and  arms^,  Rem- 
scheid  (hardware),  and  Orefeld,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhme  (silk 
and  velvet).  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  another  manufacturing  centre,  the 
products  of  which  are  chiefly  needles  and  cloth,  the  latter  especially 
at  Eupen  and  Montjoie,  the  former  at  Aix,  and  both  at  Burtscheid ;  the 
leather  works  at  Malm^dy  are  extensive.  Essen,  N.E.  of  Diisseldorf, 
is  the  seat  of  Krupp's  famous  steel-foundries.  Westphalia  carries  on 
manufactures  of  linen  at  Bielefeld,  Minden,  Dortmund,  Herford,  and 
Soest,  and  of  iron  at  Iserlohn,  Altena,  Bochum,  and  Schwelm,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Wupper  valley.  In  Hesse-Cassel,  Hanau,  near  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  has  various  manufactures  of  silk,  jewelry,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. 

In  Central  Prussia,  Berlin  is  the  seat  of  numerous  trades  chiefly  of 
an  artistic  character,  such  as  porcelain,  the  delicate  iron-work  known 
«as  ''Berlin  ware,"  and  philosophical  instrum6nts:  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  extensive  foundries  for  machinery.  Distilleries  are  nume- 
rous in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  there  are  manufactories  of 
arms  at  Potsdam  and  Spandau,  of  woollen  stuff's  at  Potsdam  and 
I'Vaukfort-on-Oder,  and  of  cloth  at  Landsbei^.  In  Saxony,  beet-root 
sugar  is  one  of  the  leading  products  :  the  other  manufactures  carried 
on  in  this  province  are  cloth,  woollen^  leather,  starch,  distilling,  and 
bi*ewing  :  and  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  as  Magdebiix^  and  Hal- 
berstadt,  combine  several  of  these  buaineeses. 

In  Eastern  Prussia,  Silesia  produces  linen,  woollen,  paper,  and  glass. 
The  manufacturing  places  are  chiefly  situated  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Riesengebirge,  the  linen  and  .yam  being  made  on  or  near  the 
mountains  at  Glatz,  Hirschbei*g,  Jauer,  and  Liegnitz.     The  cloth  manu- 
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faoture  is  located  at  liegnita,  Breslau,  Qttrliti,  and  Qiiinbeiv  ;  Reiobeii« 
bach  ia  the  centre  of  the  SUesian  cotton  district.  Schweidnita  ia  notice- 
able for  its  gloves,  Breslau  for  cotton  printing,  Bunxlau  for  pottery, 
Glats  and  its  neighbourhood  for  glass. 

Commerce, — ^The  chief  exports  of  Prussia  are  timber,  wheat,  wool, 
oil,  and  flax:  the  chief  imports  are  colonial  produce,  cotton,  silk,  coals, 
and  iron.  The  mercantile  navy  has  been  largely  increased  by  the 
acquisition  of  Hanover  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  now  numbers  above 
3600  vessels,  carrying  about  650,000  tons. 

OomfitMRtootums. — The  rivers  of  Prussia  furnish  the  means  of  trans- 
porting heavy  goods  (and  particularly  timber)  from  the  interior  to  the  sea* 
board.  The  canals  which  connect  these  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
railway  system  is  tolerably  complete  as  fiur  as  trunk-lines  are  concerned. 
The  main  routes  from  the  W.  enter  Prussia  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  from  Bel- 
gium and  at  Saarbriick  from  France :  the  former  crosses  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne,  and  is  continued  £.  to  Hanover,  Magdeburg,  Berlin,  and  on  by 
Bromberg  and  Konigsberg  to  the  Russian  frontier :  the  other  crosses 
the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  and  strikes  across  from  the  Main  at  Frankfort 
by  Giessen  and  Marburg  to  Cassel  on  the  Fulda,  and  thence  either  N. 
to  Hanover  and  Hamburg,  or  B.  by  Gk>tha  and  the  valley  of  the  Saale  to 
Magdeburg,  and  thence  to  Berlin,  as  before  described,  as  well  as  by  a 
branch  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  Important  lines  follow  the  Rhine, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  and  serve  to  connect  N.  and  S.  Qermany.  The 
most  direct  routes  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  are  either  along  the  Elbe 
by  Dresden  to  Prague,  P&rdubitz,  and  Briinn,  or  along  the  Oder  by 
Frankfort,  Breslau,  and  Prerau:  these  two  lines  unite  at  Lundenburg, 
not  far  from  Vienna.  To  Munich  and  the  upper  Danube  the  most 
direct  route  from  Berlin  is  by  Leipzig  and  the  valley  of  the  Pleisse  to 
Hof  and  the  upper  Saale,  and  thence  by  the  upper  Main  to  Bamberg 
and  the  valley  of  the  Regnitz,  which  it  follows  by  Nurembex^  to  the 
Danube  at  Donau worth. 


I.  Western  Prussia. 


PBOVnCCKS,  Ac 

Towns. 

Bbine-Province ..... 

WestphflliA 

Haoover 

Hesse-Nassau 

Cologne.  122,162.    Aix-la-Chapelle.  S3,811.    Barmen. 
69,644.  Crefeld,  63,421.  Diisseldorf,  44,297.  Ksaen. 
31.338.    Coblenz,  28,701.    Bonn.  22.492.    Treves, 
21.674.     Gladbach,   18.676.     Remscheid,   18.428. 
Wfsel.  18.386.  Viersen,  16.129.   Duisburg,  14  368. 
MUhlhelm.  13,739.     Eschw^iler,  13.737.    Eupen, 
13.632.     Saarbriick.  13,121.     Kreusoach,  11.^6». 
SoUngen,  11,847.    Rheyxlt,  11,417.    Neuss,  10,717. 
Dtlren.  10.268. 

Mtlnster.  27,773.  Dortmund,  27.356.  MInden,  17,527. 

Bielefeld,  16,632.     Iserlohn,  14,908.     PiSderburn. 

11,931.    Bochum,  11,766.    Soest,  11,429.    Herford. 

11,346.     Witten,  10,642. 
Hanover.  79,649.    Osnabrflck,  18,083.    Hndeshelm. 

17,988.    Ltlneburg.  15,691.    Celle,  14,922.     Har- 

burg,  13,480.    Gottingen,  12,674.    J-inden,  12,06a 
Cassel,  40,228.    Hanau,  17,164.    WIesbiden,  2«,67A 

Frankfort,  78,177. 
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II.  CENTEtAL  Prussia. 


Pbovihcbs,  &c 

TOWXB. 

Prqasiaa  Saxony  .     . 

Brandenbarg 

Schleswlg-Holstelii     and     i 

Lauenborg  .     .     .     .      ) 

Pomeranla  ...••• 

Migdebarg,  70,147.    Halle,  45.972.    Erftirt.  40,143. 
ILaberstadt,  23»870.     Nordhailsen.  18.665.    MUhl- 
hansen.    16,774.       QaedlinbanK,     16,476.      Burg, 
16,391.     Aschersl^ben.  15.286.     Neustadt,  15,159. 
Zeltz.  14,256.     Wfttenberg,  13,083.     Mtfreeburg, 
12,840.       Weteenfels,  13,781.       Torgav,  11,910. 

Berlin,  632,749.  Potsdam,  42,266.  Frankforton- 
Oder,  39,523.  Brtodenburg,  25,967.  Latndsberg, 
17,838.  Gaben»  17,554.  Spandau,  16,076.  Prenz. 
Uu,  15,542.  Gharl6ttenbuTg,  13,438.  ^ottboa, 
12,125.  Neu-Roppin,  11,974.  Luckenw&lde,  11,621. 
,Sorau,  10,397.    Kttstrin,  10,065. 

Altona,  52,781.  Kiel,  20,738.  Flensburg,  20438. 
Schleawig,  10,944. 

Stettin,  70,759.  Stralsund,  26,693.  Qreifawald,  17,640. 
Stargard,  16,692.  Stolpe,  13,922.  Kdsliu,  12,844. 
Kolberg,  12,684.    Anclam,  12,133. 

III.  East  Prussia. 


TOWHS. 

Silesia 

Posen 

Prussia  Proper      .... 

Breslau,  163,919.    GorUtz,  31,499.    Liegnitz,  19,754. 
Neiase,  18,833.     Groaa-Ologau.  17,697.     Schweid- 
nitz.    16,438.      Eatlbor,     13.437.      Brieg,    13,298. 
Beuthen,  12,862.    Gleiwltz,  11.784.    GUtz,  11,664. 
Oppeln,  10,579.     Grtinberg,  10,570.     Hirschberg, 

Posen,  53383.    Bromberg,  24,010.    Lissa,  10,003. 
Konigsberg,  101.607.    Danzig,  90,334.    Elbing,  27,534. 

Memel,    17,735.     Tilsit,    16,856.     Thorn,    16.228. 

Graudenz,   13,274.     Insterburg,  13,140.     Brauna- 

berg,  10,671. 

§  14.  Towns  —  Notewobthy  Objects  —  Historical  Associa- 
tions.— ^Bdrlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  is  centrally  situated  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  surrounded  by 
a  sandy  monotonous  plain.  It  is  of  modem  growth,  and  has  risen 
with  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  The  new  streets  are 
open  and  regular,  and  are  adorned  with  numerous  fine  statues.  The 
most  striking  feature  is  a  long  thoroughfare  lined  with  avenues  of 
lime-trees,  and  hence  termed  Unter  den  Linden,  The  provincial 
capitals  are — Of  the  Khine  province,  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  the 
third  town  in  point  of  population, .  and  of  great  importance  both 
as  a  military  station,  commanding  with  Deutz  the  passage  of  the 
Ehine,  and  as  a  place  of  manufactures  (eau-de-Cologne)  and  of 
commerce  both  by  river  and  rail ;  of  Westphalia,  Munster,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Ems ;  of  Saxony,  Hagdebnrg,  on  the  Elbe,  a  strongly 
fortified   town,  with   a  large  transit  trade  and  various  manufac- 
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tores ;  of  Pomerania,  -Stettin,  on  the  Oder,  the  emporium  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Oder ;  of  Silesia,  Breilan,  on  the  Upper  Oder, 
the  second  town  in  population,  the  seat  of  a  large  inland  commerce 
and  the  centre  of  a  manufacturing  district ;  of  Posen,  Poeen,  on 
the  Wartha;  of  Prussia  Proper,  Konigsberg,  on  the  Pregel,  the 
fourth  in  point  of  population,  with  a  lai^e  foreign  commerce  in 
grain,  and  numerous  educational  establishments.  The  capitals  of 
t.he  newly  acquired  districts  are — Hanover,  on  the  Leine,  of  Hanover ; 


Duusig.    The  Town-halL 

fldilMwig,  on  the  Schlei,  of  Schleswig-Uolstein ;  and,  finally, 
Caaiel,  on  the  Fulda,  of  Hesse-Nassau.  Frankfort-on-Main,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation,  deserves  a  special 
notice  on  this  account.  Of  the  remaining  towns  we  may  notice  in 
Western  Prussia,  Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  with  mineral  waters  and  manufac- 
tures ;  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Elberfeld  and  Barmen,  Bemidheid 
and  Solingen,  closely  clustered  together  about  the  river  Wupper ; 
Bnaieldorf;  on  the  Rhine,  the  place  of  shipment  for  the  products  of 
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the  Wnpper  valley ;  Bonii,  on  the  Rhine,  the  seat  of  a  tuiiyendty; 
CtoUou,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle ;  and  Tri7M»  the 
capital  of  the  upper  Moselle.  In  Central  Prussia — Eallo,  in  Saxony, 
on  the  Saale,  the  seat  of  a  university  regarded  as  the  stronghold 
of  Protestant  theolc^y ;  Zrfiirt,  on  the  Gera,  an  educational  and 
manufacturing  town ;  Halberstadt)  with  sundry  manufactures ;  Poto- 
dam,  on  the  Havel,  the  country  residence  of  the  sovereign ;  Ohar- 
lottenlmrg,  a  residential  town  near  Berlin ;  Frankfort-on-Oder,  with 
a  large  transit  commerce ;  Brandenlmrg,  on  the  Havel,  the  old  capital 
of  the  March;  Stralsimd,  a  strong  fortress  opposite  the  isle  of 
RUgen ;  Altona,  on  the  Elbe,  adjacent  to  Hamburg ;  and  the  fine 
port  of  KleL  In  Eastern  Prussia — Daxudg,  the  fifth  town  in  point 
of  population,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Vistula,  and  Kernel, 
which  holds  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  Niemen. 

Noteuiorthy  ObjecU. — Berlin,  the  Brandenburg  gate,  in  imitation  of 
the  Propylsea  at  Athens;  the  Museum  with  a  beautiful  colounade  ;  the 
Palace,  of  vast  size;  the  now  Synagogue,  a  gc^eous  edifice;  and  the 
Arsenal.  Fine  cathedrals  and  churches  at  theVj^owing places: — Aix- 
UkCbapdle,  the  nave  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ehapel  buut  by  Charle- 
magne, and  in  which  he  was  buried,  the  choir  remarkably  Hght  and 
lofty,  dating  from  1413:  Oologne,  a  magnificent  edifice  commenced  in 
1270,  and  still  incomplete,  conspicuous  externally  for  its  lofty  range  of 
flying  buttresses,  and  internally  for  the  height  and  size  of  the  choir : 
ICarlmrg,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  (1235-1283),  an 
elegant  building  with  some  fine  painted  glass :  Magdelnirg  (1211-1363), 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Qermany,  surmounted  by  two  pairs  of 
towers :  Potsdam,  the  Nicholaikirche,  modem,  of  the  Corinthian  order: 
Daniig  (1343-1503),  of  brick,  with  50  chapels :  and  Gnesen,  remarkable 
for  the  decorations  and  monuments  of  its  chapels.  Numerous  old 
castles  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  we  may  notice  'ft'hAiiifAiM^ 
near  St.  Goar,  in  ruins,  well  placed  on  a  height  368  ^.  above  the  river; 
SUdiaifels,  near  Coblenz,  and  Bheinstein,  near  Bdcharach,  both  of 
which  are  converted  into  modem  residences.  Ehrenbreitstein  fortress, 
on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  Rhine,  opposite  Coblenz.  Roman  anti- 
quities at  Trdves  (amphitheatre,  bridge,  the  Black  Qate).  The  gardens 
of  Wilhelmshohe  at  Gassel,  the  Versailles  of  Qermany.  The  palaces 
and  gardens  of  Sans-Sond  at  Potsdam,  erected  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  Mausoleum  at  Charlottenlrarg,  with  Rauch's  masterpiece  of  sculp- 
ture. Marienburg,  near  Danzig,  the  Castle  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  a 
vast  and  handsome  edifice  (1276-1335),  occupied  by  the  Order  \mtil 
1457,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Poles :  it  has  been  partly  restored. 
Konigsberg,  the  old  Palace  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Dukes  of  Prussia,  now  used  as  the  official  residence  of  the  Go- 
vernor. The  Dannewerke,  a  little  S.  of  Schleswig,  a  massive  embank- 
ment, erected  iu  the  9th  and  10th  cents,  between  an  arm  of  the  Slie 
and  the  Treene. 

Historical  Associations. — (1)  In  Western  Pmssia  :~Aix-lA-Cfhape]lft, 
the  northern  capital  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  the  coronation  place  of 
37  German  emperors  between  814  and  1531,  the  seat  of  several  imperial 
diets  and  of  international  conp:rPS8es  in  1668,  1748,  and  1818.  Cnfeld, 
defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  French  in  1758.    Heuas,  memorable  for 
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the  siege  euBtained  against  Charles  the  Bold  in  1475.  Oloita^SevMi 
(Zeven),  in  Hanover,  N.E.  from  Bremen,  where  the  Hanoverians  capi- 
tulated to  the  French  in  1757.  Iffindim,  defeat  of  the  French  bj  the 
Anglo -Hanoverians  in  1759.  Xftniter,  the  scene  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement  in  1584:  the  <* Peace  of  Westphalia"  concluded  here  in 
1648.  HchmalMdim,  famous  for  the  lea^e  of  Protestant  princes 
formed  here  in  1531.  Haaau,  on  the  Main,  the  Bavarians  defeated 
by  the  French  in  1813.  (2)  In  Central  Prussia : — LtLtnn,  near  Leipzigi 
the  scene  of  two  great  battles,  viz.  in  1 632,  when  the  Swedes  defeated 
the  Austrians  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed,  and  in  1813,  when 
Napoleon  I.  defeated  the  allied  Russians  and  Prussians.  BoHbMh, 
near  Merseburg,  the  scene  of  Frederick's  great  victoiy  over  the  French 
in  1757.  mttenherg)  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  where  Luther 
burnt  the  Papal  Bull  in  1520,  and  where  he  was  buried.  TorgaUj 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1760.  Mtthlherg, 
on  the  Elbe,  above  Torgau,  where  Charles  V.  vanquished  the  Pi-o- 
testants  in  1547.  XislehML,  the  birthplace  of  Luther.  EiAirt*  the  seat 
of  a  Congress  of  Sovereigns  in  1807.  Xagdelmrg,  ruthlessly  sacked 
by  Tilly  in  1631,  taken  by  the  French  in  1806,  and  besieged  by  them 
in  1813-14.  Grofs-Beeren,  in  Brandenburg,  near  Berlin,  the  French 
under  Oudinot  here  defeated  by  the  Pnissians  in  1813.  Kathenau, 
on  the  Havel,  the  Swedes  defeated  by  the  Prussians  in  1675.  Knnen- 
doif,  near  -Frankfort-on-Oder,  great  battle  in  1759  between  Frederick 
the  Great  and  the  allied  Austrians  and  Kussiaus.  Zomdorf,  near 
Kiistrin,  where  Frederick  defeated  the  Russians  in  1758.  Dennewiti, 
S.  of  Luckenwalde,  victory  of  the  Prussians  over  the  French  under  Ney 
and  Oudinot  in  1813.  CS)  In  Eastern  Prussia  :— Uolwiti,  near  Brieg, 
the  Austrians  defeated  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1741.  BreiUu,  the 
Austrians  vanquished  the  Prussians  in  1757 ;  peace  concluded  here 
in  1742  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  ;  captured  by  the  French 
in  1807.  Leuthen,  battle  in  1757,  by  which  Frederick  secured.  Silesia, 
liegniti,  on  the  Katzbach,  scene  of  two  battles,  between  the  Mongols 
and  the  Germans  in  1241,  and  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  in 
1760.  Hohenfriedberg,  near  Liegnitz,  scene  of  another  of -Frederick 
the  Great's  victories  over  the  Austrians  in  1745;  near  it  is  the  battle- 
field of  the  Katibach,  where  Blucher  defeated  the  French  in  1813. 
Stralinnd,  vainly  besieged  by  Wallenstein  in  1628;  captured  by  the 
Danes  in  1715.  Daniig,  taken  in  1807  by  the  French,  who  sustained 
a  memorable  siege  there  in  1813.  ]^lau,  N.  of  the  AUe,  an  afSuent 
of  the  Pregel,  scene  of  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  between  the 
French  and  Russians  in  1807.  Friedland,  lower  down  the  same  stream, 
the  Russians  defeated  by  the  l^rench  in  1807.  Tlliit,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Memel,  peace  concluded  here  in  1807  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
France.  In  Schleswig — IKLppel,  opposite  the  isle  of  Alsen,  where  the 
Danes  made  their  final  stand  in  1864. 

II.  Saxony  and  the  Minob  States. 
(1.)  Saxony. 

§  15.  BouNDABiES,  Physical  Featubes,  Population,  and  Re- 
80UBCE8  OF  Saxony. — Sazony  is  bounded  on  three  sides,  W.,  N.,  and 
E.,  by  Prussia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  no  natural  boundary, 
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NORTH 


and  on  the  S.  by  Bohemia,  fro 

gebirge  and  the  W.  ranges  of  t 

angular  form,  the  apex  in  the  N. 

abutting  on  the  Erz-gebirge.    T 

N.  to  S,,  and  the  greater  part  o 

the  Bohemian  ranges,  which  a 

The  proportion  of  plain  to  upL 

is  equally  divided  between  the  hi 

Elbe  divides  Saxony  unequally  ii 

of  which  the  latter  is  the  largest 

rugged  of  the  two,  and  contains 

"  Saxon  Switzerland,"  which  ski 

Pirna  to  the  Bohemian  frontier,  a 
.  worn  into  all  kinds  of  fantasti 

isolated  obelisk  of  rock,  900  ft. '. 

Kbnigitein,  overhanging  the  left 

is  very  dense,  amounting  to  405 

ception  of  about  60,000  Slavoniar 

The  government  is  a  oonstitutioi 

dominant  religion,  and  educatioi 

Saxony  are  considerable.    The  n 

Freiberg  are  varied  and  valuab 

plain  of  the  N.E.  possesses  a  rid 

forests  cover  the  higher  mounta 

linen,  thread-lace,  which  is  largel 
.of  the  finest  and  most  artistic 

woollen  stuffs. 
§16.  Towns— Noteworthy  0 

— The  capital,  Breiden,  has  a  wo 

and  is  a  favourite  residential  to^ 

book-trade,  and  has  a  great  anr 

Dresden    china  is  manufactured,  and  we  may  furthe.    .  •-  - 

manufacturing  towns  of  Ghsnmiti  (cotton  and  hosiery),  J     •     '  " , 

and  cotton),  Olanohau  (iron,  paper,  and  cloth),  Ueer&i  ' 

stuffs),  and  Zittau  (linen).    The  population  of  these  and  ^^  ^ 

chief  towns  is  as  follows : — 


Town. 


POPCLATIOH. 


Dreiden 145,728 

Leipzig 85,394 

Cihemnits 54,827 

Zwickaa 22,432 

Gkucban 19,296 

Prdberg 18,877 

PUuen 18,590 

Meertfne 16,714 


TowKa.  Tt 

Zittau i^J*^^ 

Budifldn ,r^v 

Crimmitscbau I  *  '  '** 

Reichenbach I     Yli^^ 

Werdau u'         ^  ' 

Amukberg 10  ^C-  ^  "^ 

*'  •  lOj^m.^  : 
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Noteworthy  Ob/ec^s.  —  Dresden,  the  Library  with  300,000  yolumes; 
Picture-gallery  in  the  New  Museum,  and  other  collections  ;  the  Zwirner 
Palace,*  commenced  in  1711,  and  never  finished  ;  the  Japanese  Palace, 
designed  for  a  summer  residence,  but  now  used  as  a  museum ;  the 
Liebfrauen-kirche,  and  the  Royal  Palace.  Leipiig,  the  Augusteum 
or  University  building  (1836X  Meiwen  Cathedral,  with  a  beautiful 
spire. 


llM  Japanwe  Piikce,  DraMco. 


Hittoricdl  AMtociaHoM.^LeipDg,  3  battles  fought  near  it— in  1631, 
when  Oustavus  Adolphus  defeated  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld;  in  1642,  when 
the  Swedes  defeated  the  Imperialists;  and  in  1813,  '*  the  battle  of  the 
Nations,'*  when  Napoleon  I.  was  defeated  by  the  allied  armies  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Dreideiii  the  scene  of  combats  preceding 
the  last  battle  of  Leipzig.  Pilnitii  near  Dresden,  where  the  conference 
of  1791  was  held.  Pirna,  higher  up  the  Elbe,  the  Saxons  defeated  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1 756.  BAatMn,  on  the  Spree,  where  Napoleon  I. 
defeated  the  allies  in  1813. 

(2.)  The  Minor  States. 

§  17.  Thetb  Distbibution — Goveknment— Religion  and  Edu- 
cation ^Commebce. — The.  minor  states  of  North  Gennany  may  be 
grouped  in  two  divisions,  according  as  they  are  situated  on  the  Plain, 
or  in  the  hilly  region  S.  of  the  Harz  and  the  Teutoburger-Wald. 
(1)  The  first  group  comprises  Oldenhnrg,  \yhich  touches  the  coast  of 
the  Korth  Sea  on  each  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Jahde ;  the  Hanse  Towns,' 

i  Tb«  Hiu»e  Towns  are  m>  named  from  the  Hansa  or  commercial  league  fonned  in  the 
ISIh  oentoiy  tffr  mnioal  protection. 
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Bremen  on  the  Weser,  Eamlmrg  on  the  Elbe,  and  Lubeek  on  the 
Trave ;  Keoklenlrarg-Sehwerm,  which  skirts  the  Baltic  from  the  Gulf 
of  Liibeck  eastward  to  the  Keckenitz ;  XeoUenlmrg-Streliti,  S.K.  of 
M.-Schwerin ;  Anhalt,  on  the  Kibe,  about  the  confluence  of  the 
Mulde ;  BnuuBwiok,  which  stretches  between  the  Aller  and  the  Weser 
N.  of  the  Harz,  with  a  detached  portion  S.  of  that  moun- 
tain; and  the  two  lippe  Principalities,  Schaumburg  N.  and 
Detmold  S.  of  the  Weser,  the  latter  adjoining  the  Teutoburger- 
Wald.  (2)  The  second  group  comprises  Waldeck,  between  the 
Diemel  and  the  Edder  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Weser ;  the  portion 
of  Heiee-Bannstadt,  which  lies  N.  of  the  Main ;  the  complicated 
knot  of  states  about  the  Ihuringer-Wald,  consisting  of  the  Saxon 
Duchies  of  Ueixungen,  Altenbnrg,  Weimar,  and  Colrarg-iGtoiha,  together 
with  SohwarElmrg-Bndolstadt,  and  the  two  Beiun  Principalities ;  and, 
lastly,  Sohwanbnrg-SonderBhansen,  which  lies  on  the  Unstrutt,  mid- 
way between  the  Thiiringer-Wald  and  the  Harz. 

The  territories  of  the  above  states  are  in  many  cases  singularly  dis- 
jointed. Brunswick  consists  of  6  detached  pieces,  the  two  chief  of 
which  are  separated  by  a  slip  of  Hanover  ;  a  third  lies  S.E.  of  the  Harz, 
while  the  others  are  situated  at  Ottenstein,  W.  of  the  Weser  ;  Theding- 
bausen,  near  Bremen  ;  and  Oahrorde,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Oldenbmrg 
owns  the  principality  (not  the  town)  of  LUbeck  on  the  Baltic,  and  Bir- 
kenfeld  on  the  Nahe,  W.  of  the  Rhine.  Liibeck  and  Hamburg  were 
formerly  joint  possessors  of  Yierlande,  but  in  1867  Hamburg  became 
the  sole  possessor.  Coburg  and  Gotha,  though  united  under  the  same 
ruler,  are  on  different  sides  of  the  Thiiringer-Wald,  and  there  are 
no  less  than  9  detached  fragments  combined  with  these  in  one  state. 
Altenburg  is  intersected  by  the  Keuss  district  of  Qera  ;  it  further  pos* 
sesses  12  fragment  outside  its  main  territories,  and  includes  within 
itself  4  fragments  belonging  to  other  states.  And,  to  cite  but  one 
other  instance,  Weimar  embraces  the  three  main  divisions  of  Weimar 
on  the  Saale,  Kisenach  on  the  Werra,  and  Neustadt  on  the  Orla,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Saale,  and  24  fragments  scattered  over  an  area  extending 
from  N.  to  S.  32  m.,  and  from  E.  to  W.  50  m. 

Government,  Heligion,  Education,  Commerce. — The  minor  states  have 
a  monarchical  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  titles  of  the  sovereigns  are  as  follows  : — For  Hesse-Dannstadt,  the 
Mecklenburgs,  Saxe- Weimar,  and  Oldenburg,  Grand  Duke  ;  for  Bnms- 
wick,  the  three  otlier  Saxe  states,  and  Anhalt,  Duke;  and  for  the 
remainder.  Prince.  Bepresentative  institutions  are  established  in  all 
the  states  except  Eeuss-Qreiz  and  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  but  the 
arrangements  and  powers  vary  widely.  In  the  Mecklenbiurgs  feudal 
institutions  hold  their  ground,  and  the  -representation  consists  of 
Knights'  Estates  meeting  in  Diet.  In  the  larger  states  tliere  are  two 
chambers,  in  the  smaller  only  one  :  in  Anhalt  and  Reuss-Schleiz,  the 
chamber  has  a  merely  nomiual  existence  :  in  the  Lippes  its  functions 
are  deliberative  only.  The  rulers  are  genei-ally  supported  by  a  civil 
list,  but  in  many  cases  by  domains.  The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
owns  half  of  his  duchy,  and  the  Duke  of  M.-Schwerin  about  one-fifth 
of  the  duchy,  together  with  the  railroad ;  the  Pi*ince  of  Beuss^Qreiz 
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owns  the  bulk  of  hi»  principality  :  and  several  of  the  other  sovereigns, 
Brunswick,  Saxe-Weimar,  and  Saxe-Cobuig,  have  large  private  fortunes. 
The  Hanse  Towxu  are  governed  by  municipal  councils,  consisting  of  a 
Senate,  chained  with  the  executive,  and  a  House  of  Bui^gesses  orLegis- 
lative  Assembly.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
shurch.  Primary  education  is  decidedly  low  in  the  Mecklenburgs,  and 
by  no  means  advanced  in  Oldenburg :  elsewhere  it  varies  in  sufficiency. 
There  are  tmiverBities  at  Rostock  in  Mecklenburg,  founded  in  1419,  at 
Qiessen  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  (1607),  and  at  Jena  in  Saxe- Weimar 
(1557).  The  manufactures  are  of  no  special  Importance,  and  are  chiefly 
designed  to  meet  local  demands.  Foreign  conmierce  is  carried  on  from 
the  Hanse  Towns,  but  more  particularly  from  Hamburg,  and  on  a 
BQjaller  scale  from  the  ports  of  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenbui^.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  agricultural  produce,  wool,  cattle,  com,  and  oil- 
seeds, and  the  imports  colonial  produce,  cotton,  coal,  and  iron.  The 
conmierce  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Great  Britain.  The  commer- 
cial nuirine  of  Hamburg  numbers  536  vessels,  carrying  240,000  tons 
— K>f  Oldenburg  637  vessels,  carrying  68,000  tons;  of  Mecklenbui^ 
419  vessels,  carrying  151,740  tons,  and  of  Bremen  312  canying 
220,000  tons. 

§  18.  Towns — Notewobthy  Objects — ^Histobical  Associations. 
— Of  the  towns  in  the  minor  states  the  most  important  is  Eambazg, 
the  chief  commercial  port  of  all  Germany,  and  the  entrepdt  for 
British  and  American  trade.  Bremon,  on  the  Weser,  is  the  great 
port  for  emi^tion,  and  then  follow  at  a  wide  interval  the  ports  of 
Ltlbeok,  Wimar,  and  Bostook  on  the  Baltic,  the  two  latter  in  Meck- 
lenburg. Hamburg  can  be  reached  by  ships  of  burthen,  but 
occasionally  large  vessels  transship  their  cargoes  at  CudiaTtii,  the 
pilot-station  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Bremen  and  LUbeck  have 
their  deep-sea  ports  at  Bremerhafen  and  Tnvemttnde,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Weser  and  the  Trave  respectively.  Of  the  inland  towns  we 
may  notice  Bmnswiok,  the  seat  of  a  large  agricultural  business, 
particularly  in  wool,  and  of  various  manufactures :  Xaini,^  in  the 
extreme  S.,  on  the  Rhine,  with  a  large  transit  commerce  and  simdry 
manufactures:  OiMien  in  Hesse  -  Darmstadt,  and  Jena  in  Saxe- 
Weimar,  the  seats  of  universities  of  high  standing ;  Weimar,  famed 
in  the  literary  world  as  the  home  of  the  poets  Wieland,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Gothe;  Pyrmont,  in  Waldeck,  a  watering-place  of 
celebrity ;  Gera,,in  Reuss-Schleiz,  and  Zerbtt,  in  Anhalt,  places  of  local 
importance  in  regard  to  manufactures.  Coborg  has  a  special  interest 
for  us  Englishmen  from  the  various  ties  between  its  Ducal*  house 
and  our  own  Royal  Family.  The  following  table  gives  the  popu- 
lations of  these  and  the  other  chief  towns : — 

I  We  add  Mainz  to  thts  section,  Inasmtieh  as  it  is  garrisoned  by  Pnusia;  but  the 
territory  on  wbich  it  stands  is  not  attached  to  the  North  German  Confederation. 
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Statk. 

TowTcs. 

Hene-DumBtadt.  N.  of  the ) 

Main ; 

Branswlclc 

MecUenbarg^ti«liU      .     . 

fiAXf^WdmAT 

Saxe-Meinliigeu    .... 
Saxe-Altenburg    .... 
Saxe-C^bmg-Gotlu    .     .     . 

Oldenbarg 

Anhalt | 

Schwanborg-RndolBtadt 

Waldeck 

RenaB-Oreiz 

K«UM-Schleii 

Lippe-lJetmoU      .... 
HaoaeTowni 

Mainz,  42,704.    Oiesten,  9484. 

Brunswick,  46.450.    WolfenbUttel,  9333. 

Scbwerin,  23,265.    Wiflmar,  13,133.    Gilatrow,  10,931. 

Neu-StrellU,  7431. 

Welniar.  14.279.    £i«enacb,  12,0»2 

Meiningeu,  72 2M. 

Altenburg,  17.977. 

Qotba.  17.955.    Oobarg.  10307. 

Oldenbarg.  12,408. 

Desttau,  16306.    Bembarg;  12,171.    KStben,  11.985. 

Zerbst,  11,379. 
Rndolstadt,  6436.                                                '    • 

AroLsen.  1978. 

Greiz,  ll,047. 

Gera,  15,363.    Schleia,  4823. 

Biickeburg.  4294. 

Detmold,  6203. 

LUbeck,  31,898.    Bremen,  70.692.    Uamborfr  176.683. 

Noteworthy  0&;ecb.— Bnuuwiokf  the  Palace,  a  magnificent  building 
of  modem  date  :  the  Cathedral,  begun  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  1176,  who 
was  buried  here,  as  also  are  several  of  the  illustrious  Dukes  of  BrunS" 
wick.  WolftoMlttol  Library  containing  200,000  Tols.  Eamborg,  St.  Mi- 
ohaers  Church,  with  a  spire  456  ft.  high ;  the  Exchange  and  the  Towo- 
halU  modem  buildings,  the  Town -hall  subsequent  to  the  great  fire  of 
1842.  The  ancient  Town-halls  of  Bremen  and  Ltlbeok,  in  the  latter 
of  which  the  meetings  of  the  Hanseatic  League  were  held  :  the  Marien- 
klrche  in  Lubeck,  an  elegant  Gothic  church  of  brick,  dating  from  1304. 
BehwflrixL  Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches  in  Gtormany. 
Kaini  Cathedral,  of  great  sise,  and  much  injured  by  the  sieges  which 
the  town  has  sustained :  the  Tower  of  Drusus,  a  Roman  structure,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tomb  of  Drusus. 

Hidorical  AuoeiationB. — Eamlmrgp,  the  scene  of  military  operations 
in  1813,  when  it  was  held  by  the  fVench  and  suffered  seTerely :  great 
conflagration  in  1842.  Ltiheok,  captured  by  the  French  in  1806.  wia- 
UHd,  in  Lippe-Detmold,  the  supposed  scene  of  Arminius's  victory  over 
the  Romans.  Wartborg  Castle,  near  Eisenach,  Luther^s  *'Patmos*'  In 
1521-2.  Jena,  the  scene  of  the  great  victory  of  the  French  over  the 
Prussians  in  1806.  Kains,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  bishoprics  in 
German V,  captured  by  the  ¥Vench  in  1688  and  1792,  and  recaptured  by 
Pmaaia  m  1793  :  the  residence  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  movable 
types  in  printing. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


SOUTH  OEBMAKT.      AUSTRO-HUNGABY. 

^  1.  Extent,  oonflgnration.  and  divisions  of  South  Gennany.  ^  2.  Nataral  features  of 
Soutb-west  Oennany  —  Tbe  Suabian  and  Franconian  plateaus.  (I.)  Ths  South- 
Gbbxar  States.  ^  3.  Resources.  &c.  of  Bavaria.  ^  4.  To\\-n8— Noteworthy  objects 
—  Historical  Associatioua.  ^  6.  The  Minor  SUtes  —  Their  distribution,  resources, 
tc  ^  6.  Towns  —  Noteworthy  ot^jects  —  Historical  assodatioDS.  IL  Austko- 
HuxoART.  $  7.  Its  extent  and  population  —  Influence  of  position  —  Historical 
and  military  geography.  $  8.  Political  divisions  of  Austro-Hungary.  ^  9.  Popula- 
tion —  Qovemment  —  Religion  and  education.  ^  10.  Natural  resources,  minerals, 
and  soil  —  Agrieultare  —  ManufSMtnres  —  Commerce  —  Ck>mmunications.  ^  11. 
Natural  features  of  Austria  —  The  Alps—  The  Danube  —  The  Bohemian  basin  — 
Tbe  March.  ^  12.  Distribution  of  tbe  CSs-Ldthan  provinces.  ^  13.  Towns  — 
•—  Noteworthy  ofcijects  —  Historical  associations.  ^  14.  Gallda  uid  Bukowina. 
^  15.  Tbe  Hungarian  region  —  Carpathians—  Plains  of  tbe  Danube  andTheiss  Rivers. 
i  16.  Politioal  divisions  and  inhabitants.  $  i7.  Towns  —  Noteworthy  otijects  — 
Historical  I 


§  1.  Extent,  Configubation,  and  Divisions  op  South  Geb- 
MANT. — The  southern  division  of  Germany  embraces  all  that  lies 
S.  of  the  Main  and  of  the  mountain-wall  which  forms  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  on  the  side  of 
Bohemia,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  §  2.  It  is  the  smaller 
of  the  two  divisions,  being  l-4th  less,  both  in  area  and  in  population. 
In  its  general  aspect  it  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  northern 
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division:  in  lieu  of  the  uniform  low  plain,  which  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  North  Germany,  we  have  here  a  diversified  region  exhibit- 
ing almost  every  kind  of  natural  conformation — the  lofty  and  intri- 
cate ranges  of  the  Alps,  the  broad  terraces  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
the  undulating  country  about  the  Neckar,  the  river  plains  of  Lower 
Austria  about  the  Danube  and  March,  and  the  sharply  defined 
qtiadrangular  basin  of  the  Upper  Elbe.  These  several  districts  are 
parted  off  from  each  other  by  natural  boundaries,  which  have  to  a 
certain  extent  a  political  significance.  It  is  particularly  noticeable 
that  the  western  portion  of  South  Grermany  has  a  character  of  its 
own ;  the  high  plains  which  surround  the  Upper  Danube,  and  which 
merge  into  the  undulating  country  about  the  Begnitz,  are  severed 
from  the  more  easterly  district  by  the  mountains  which  close  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  near  Passau.  The  westerly  portion  belongs 
equally  to  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  which  here 
meet  and  may  be  said  even. to  merge  together  on  the  plain  between 
the  Bauhe  Alp  and  the  Franconian  Jura.  It  also  forms  a  distinct 
political  region,  inasmuch  as  it  is  occupied  by  the  purely  German  (as 
distinct  from  the  Austrian)  states.  It  is,  further,  the  only  portion 
of  South  Germany  which  lies  open  to  the  north:  for  though  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Elbe  is  included  hydrographically  in  the  northern 
slope,  yet  it  is  so  shut  off  firom  the  plain  that  its  communications 
are  more  open  to  the  S.  than  to  the  N.  With  this  exception,  the 
eastern  portion  of  South  Germany  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of 
the  Danube,  and  slopes  generally  towards  the  E.  .  The  names,  areas, 
and  population  of  the  l^outh-German  States  as  follows : — 


St.vtb. 

Area  in  sq.  m. 

Population. 

Bavaria 

Wtlrtemberg 

Baden   ....     

Hes8e-Dannstadt.i  S.  of  the  Main  . 
Lieehensteln '  . 

Total 

29,373 

7,633 

6,912 

1,698. 

62 

4,774,464 

1,748,328 

1,429.199 

564,475 

7,994 

44,678        1       8,624,460 

§  2.  Natural  Features  of  South- West  GERMAinr. — The 
western  portion  of  South  Germany  falls  into  two  divisions,  coinciding 
with  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Danube  and  Bhine.  The  basin  of  the 
Danube  is  defined  by  the  Sdhwanswald,  the  Banhe  Alp,  and  the  Fran- 
conian Jura;  the  first  separating  it  from  the  Bhine  itself,  the 
second  from  the  Neckar,  and  the  third  from  the  Begnitz,  a  branch 
of  the  Main.  The  bulk  of  this  region  consists  of  high  ground,  the 
only  exception  being  the  narrow  strip  which  fringes  the  Bhine  and 

1  The  total  area  of  Hease-Dannstadt,  Inclnsive  of  UppeNHeaae,  is  2969  aq.  m.,  and  its 
population  816,926. 
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which  is  parted  off  from  the  interior  by  the  Bohwanwmld  S.  ol  the 
Neckar,  and  by  the  Odanwald  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Main :  these 
doBoend  sharply  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  but  are  little  else  than  the 
rims  of  the  high  plains  which  slope  off  gradually  on  the  other  side. 
The  Suabian  plateau,  which  surrounds  the  Danube,  is  both  the 
highest  and  the  flattest ;  the  Franconian  plateau,  about  the  Neckar 
and  the  Regnitz,  is  undulating. 

The  Svahian  Plateau, — The  average  elevation  of  the  Suabian  Plateau 
may  be  from  1,500  to  2,000  ft.,  Munich  itself  standing  at  an  elevation 
of  1,676  ft.  The  central  plains  are  dull  and  monotonous,  and  the 
rivers  which  cross  them  are  not  unfrequently  fringed  with  morasses  of 
great  extent.  On  the  S.  these  plains  are  succeeded  bv  wooded  hills,  with 
pleasing  valleys  and  a  belt  of  picturesque  lakes  of  which  the  Chiem, 
the  Wtizm,  and  the  Ammer  are  the  largest.  The  most  striking  features 
in  the  upper  comie  of  the  Danube  are  the  defile  of  the  Lange  Wand, 
near  Weltenburg,  and  the  Donaumoos  or  moor  between  Neuburg  and 
Ingolstadt  :  its  tributaries  on  the  right  are  Alpine  streams,  of  which 
the  nier  and  the  Leoh  hold  parallel  courses  from  S.  to  N.,  while  the 
Isar  and  the  Inn  form  another  pair  from  S.W.  to  N.E. :  the  Isar  and 
the  Inn  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lakes  above  noticed. 

The  Franconian  PlaUau, — The  Franconian  plateau  has  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  of  which  the  apex  is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the 
Schwarzwald  and  the  Rauhe  Alp,  while  the  base  stretches  from  the 
Fichtel-gebirge  to  the  Vogelsberg  on  the  right  of  the  Main.  It  is 
more  varied  and  broken  than  the  Suabian  plateau,  and  has  its  openings 
towards  the  Rhine  at  the  gaps  through  which  the  Heokar  and  the  Xain 
find  their  outlets.  The  most  striking  portion  of  this  plateau  is  the 
valley  of  the  Wiesent,  near  Muggendorf,  called  the  "Franconian 
Switzerland."  The  scenery  elsewhere  is  pleasing  both  from  natural 
features  and  from  the  general  fertility  of  the  country.  The  chief  tri- 
butaries of  the  Necki^  are  the  Koebor  and  the  Jazt ;  and  of  the 
Main  the  Bagniti,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pegnits  and 
the  Rednita ;  and  the  Tauber. 

I.  Thb  South-Gebman  States. 

§  3.  Pboductions — GoYEBNMSNT,  &0. — The  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
(G«nn.  Bayem)  consists  of  two  detached  territories  of  unequal  size, 
the  larger  one  in  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Main,  the  other 
(about  2,250  sq.  m.  in  area)  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
resouroes  of  Bavaria  are  considerable:  the  mineral  products  are 
coal  (the  yield  amounting  to  about  200,000  tons  annually),  iron, 
salt,  quicksilver  (in  Rhenish  Bavaria),  lithographic  stone,  &c.: 
about  62  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  under  culture,  and  among  other 
crops  may  be  mentioned  hops,  the  best  tobacco  in  Germany,  and 
spelt  The  richest  com  lands  are  in  the  plain  of  the  Danube  below 
Ratisbon,  and  on  the  Main,  between  Ochsenfurth  and  Schweinfurth. 
The  vine  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  the  Main  and  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  and  in  leas  perfection  on  the  Danube  and  the  shores  of 
Lake  Oonstanoe.    The  highlands  of  the  S.  are  devoted  to  grazing, 
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and  the  moimtiuiis  aie  covered  with  forests  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country. 

Jfantt/curfureg,  <fre.  —  The  manufactures  embraoe  beer,  for  which 
Bavaria  is  especially  fieunouB,  iron-making,  and  various  artistic  works 
ui  the  form  of  toys,  clocks,  mathematical  instruments,  furniture, 
bronze-work,  leather,  &c.  The  people  are  exclusively  Qermans;  the 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  people  are  Roman  Catholics.  Education  is  compulsory,  and  there 
are  three  tmiversities,  Munich  and  Wiirzburg  for  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Erlangen  for  Protestants.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  eight 
circles  or  proYinces. 

S  4.  Towns — NOTEWOBTHT  OBJECTS — HiSTOBICAL  ASSOGIATIONB. 

— The  towns  of  Bavaria  are  interesting  both  historically  and  archi- 
tecturally. Unsioh,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tsar  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom :  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  modem 
erection,  and  contains  some  €bie  collections  of  works  of  art.  Huzem- 
berg,  on  the  Pegnitz,  is  remarkable  for  its  mediaeval  aspect:  it 
attained  to  great  wealth  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  as  an 
entrepdt  for  the  commerce  of  Italy  and  the  Levant,  and  also  as  a 
manufacturing  town  for  all  kinds  of  metal-work :  it  is  still  an 
important  place  both  of  trade  afid  manufactures,  particularly  of 
toys,  metal-work,  and  wood-carving.  Augibiirg  is  a  town  of  the 
same  character  in  all  respects  as  Nuremberg,  and  commands  the 
trade  with  Italy.  Satisbon,  at  the  junction  of  the  B^en  with  the 
Danube,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Diet,  and  the  chief  place  of 
traffic  for  the  Danube  :  it  is  now  comparatively  unimportant.  We 
may  further  notice  the  fortresses  of  Ingolftadt  and  FiMan,  on  the 
Danube,  and  Landau  and  Oeimandidm,  near  the  Rhine ;  the  manu* 
factunng  towns  of  Buiflhtnhall  in  the  8.  (salt),  flayxwitli,  on  the 
Main  (leather),  Amberg  (iron),  and  Hof  (linen).  In  Rhenish  Bava- 
ria, Spires  is  the  chief  town.  The  populations  of  these  and  of  the 
other  chief  towns  are  as  follows : — 


TOWKS. 

Nnremberig 
Augsburg. 
WUrxbarg 
RAtbbon  . 
Bamberg  . 
Farth  .  . 
Ingolfltadt 
Btmuth, 
Spires .  .  . 
lUiaenlaatam 


POPULATIOV. 

.  167,064 

.  70,492 

.  49,332 

.  41,083 

.  29,893 

.  25.240 

.  21,064 

.  19,418 

.  19,208 

.  13,699 

.  13,602 


TowKa 


POPULATrOSf, 


Paaaau     . 

.     .     .   13,433 

Hof     .    , 

.      .     .  13.146 

ADspaeh 
Undiihnt 

.     .     .  12,973 
.     .     .     .  12.873 

Amberg 

.     .     .     .  12,039 

ErUngea 

.     .     .   11,202 

Landau    . 

.     .     .  11,190 

Keropten 

.     .     .  10,892 

Aschaffenl 

rarg    .     .  10,676 

Stnubing. 

.     .     .  10,054 

Noteworthy  0&;6cte.— -Uimieh,  the  New  Town,  embellished  with  fine 
streets  and  various  art-institutions,  such  as  the  Glyptothek  or  sculpture 
gallery ;  the  Pinacothek  or  picture  gallery;  the  Ruhmeshalle  or  Hidl 
of  Fame,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria  (61^  feet  high)  in  front  of  it. 
The  palaoa,  in  the  Old  Town,  partly  modem  (1835),  partly  aadenr 
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(1616).  SatiiboiL  Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches  in  Ger- 
many, remarkable  for  its  W.  facade  and  for  the  clustered  pillars  of 
the  interior.  The  WalhaUa,  near  Ratisbon  (1842),  designed  to  be  a 
Temple  of  Fame  fur  Germany,  a  Greek  edifice  of  great  solidity  in  a 
commanding  position.  Puiaii,  the  Oberhaus  or  fortress,  on  a  preci- 
pitous height  overlooking  the  Danube.  Hvrembflrg)  the  old  roudal 
walls  and  gateways  still  remaining  :  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  with 
splendid  painted  windows  ;  the  Rathhaus  or  Town-hall,  partly  dating 
from  1340;  the  Reichsveste  or  castle,  on  an  eminence,  with  three 
massive  towers.  BamlMrg  Cathedral,  a  noble  edifice  (1110),  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  conspicuous  for  its  four  towers.  Spirit  Cathedral,  a 
wonderfully  massive  building  in  the  Romanesque  style,  with  two  tall 
towers,  the  burial-place  of  eight  German  emperors. 

HtsUmcai  Associaiiont. — ^Dettingan,  on  the  Main,  near  Frankfort,  the 
scene  of  George  II. 's  victorv  over. the  French  in  1743,  the  occasion  of 
Handel's  "Dettiugen  "  Te  Deum.  NTirembflrg,  the  residence  of  many  of 
the  German  emperors,  and  the  place  where  the  regalia  were  deposited 
until  their  removal  to  Vienna :  besieged  in  1631,  and  defended  by 
Gustavus  AdolphuB.  Hordlingen,  near  the  Danube,  where  the  Swedes 
were  defeated  in  1634.  Blenheim  (properly  Blindheim)^  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  scene  of  Marlborough's  great  victory  over 
the  French  and  Bavarians  in  1704.  HBehfttldt,  where  the  French,  under 
Villars,  beat  the  Austrians  in  1703.  Batibbon,  the  seat  of  the  Imperial 
Diets  from  1663  to  1806  :  Napoleon  I.  there  defeated  the  Austrians  in 
18(J9.  Angsbvrgi  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Reformation  as  the  place 
where  the  '*  Confession"  was  presented  to  Charles  V.  in  1530.  Abens* 
berg,  on  the  Abens,  and  Eekmtthl,  on  the  Gross -Laber,  between  Augs- 
burg and  Ratisbon,  battles  in  1809,  in  which  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Austrians.  Hohenlinden,  on  high  ground  between  the  Isar  and  Inn, 
where  the  French,  under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1800. 
Spiree,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  the  seat  of  a  Diet  in  1529  ;  destroyed  ruth- 
lessly by  the  French  in  1689,  and  again  in  1794. 

§  5.  The  Minor  States — ^Theib  Distribution,  Resources,  &c. 
— ^Wortemberg  extends  on  each  side  of  the  Rauhe  Alp,  S.  to  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  N.  along  the  course  of  the  Neckar  to  about 
the  junction  of  the  Jaxt  It  thus  includes  a  portion  of  the  basin 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  but  has  its  greatest  expansion  in  that  of  the 
Neckar.  Baden  adjoins  Wiirtemberg  on  the  W.,  and  is  divided 
between  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  ridges  which  we  have 
described  as  forming  the  edges  of  the  plateaus :  it  extends  from  the 
Lake  of  Constance  (where  it  crosses  the  Rhine  so  as  to  include  the 
town  of  Constance)  to  the  Main  at  Wertheim,  expanding  towards 
its  N.  and  S.  extremities,  and  contracted  in  the  centre  to  a  breadth 
of  about  12  m.  near  Rastatt  HeMe-Bannstadt,  S.  of  the  Main, 
occupies  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  western  division  being  dis- 
tinguished as  Rhenish-Hesse  and  the  eastern  as  Starkenburg.  The 
Prussian  principality  of  HohenzoUem  lies  across  the  Rauhe  Alp,  sur- 
rounded by  Wtirtemberg.  The  diminutive  principality  of  lieehten- 
•tein.  is  on  the  Upper  Rhine  above  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The 
valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar  are  conspicuous  for  their  great 
fertility,  the  former  parficularly  in  that  portion  which  skirts  the 
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Odenwald,  known  as  the  Bergstrasae,  after  an  M  Roman  road  that 
follows  the  line  of  hill.  Fniit  is  produced  in  great  quantities  in  both 
diiitricts,  including  the  vine,  of  which  there  are  femons  Tineyards  on 
the  Rhine  in  Rhenish-Hesse  (Nierstein  and  Liebfirauenmilch).  The 
forests  are  eztensiye.  Of  minerals,  Wttrtemherg  is  rich  in  salt  at 
Schwabisch-Hall,  and  also  possesses  iron.  The  mineral  waters  of 
Baden  are  much  visited. 

Chvemmmtf  EdueaUon,  4^. — ^The  states  above  mentioned  are  all 
monarchies,  the  titles  of  the  sovereigns  being  in  Wiirtemberg,  King ;  in 
Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Grand-Duke;  and  in  Hohenzollem  and 
Liechtenstein,  Prittee.  Representative  institutions  are  in  operation  in 
all  except  Hohenzollem,  which  is  an  appendage  of  the  Rhine-province 
of  Prussia.  As  to  religion,  Protestantism  prevails  to  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  population  in  Wiirtemberg,  one-fourth  in  Baden,  and 
three-fuurtbs  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Education  is  very  advanced,  par- 
ticularly in  Wurtembcrg,  where  it  is  rare  to  find  a  person  unable  to 
read  and  write,  and  whence  have  come  some  of  iiie  most  fiamous  men 
of  (Germany  -^  Schiller,  Wieland,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Danneker,  and 
others.  There  are  universities  at  Tubingen  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  at 
Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  in  Baden. 

Manufactures,  Ac— In  the  forest  districts  of  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg 
the  wood  is  converted  into  clocks,  toys,  and  household  implements  : 
the  so-called  "  Dutch  "  clocks  chiefly  come  from  this  neighbourhood. 
Paper  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  there 
are  manufactures  of  Woollen  and  hardware  at  Esslingen  and  Heilbronn 
in  that  country,  and  of  carriages  at  Offenbach  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the 
same  place  being  also  famous  for  bookbinding. 

§  6.  Towns— Note woBTHY  Objects — Hibtobical  Associations. 
— The  towns  of  the  minor  states  call  for  little  notice.  Stuttgart, 
on  the  Neckar,  is  the  capital  of  Wiirtemberg;  Carlsmhe,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  of  Baden ;  and  Darmstadt,  in  the  Bergstrasse, 
of  Darmstadt:  the  two  latter  owe  their  importance  entirely  to 
their  official  position :  Stuttgart,  as  the  chief  town  on  the  Neckar, 
has  a  more  solid  basis  for  its  prosperity.  The  fortresses  of  Bastatt 
and  THm  are  of  value  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  Vf^i»ti}iii<nfi  jg 
well  situated  for  commerce  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  and 
Rhine.  The  ancient  city  of  Worms,  on  the  1.  bank-of  the  Rhine,  has 
fallen  from  its  former  greatness.  The  populations  of  these  and  the 
other  chief  towns  are  as  follows  : — 


Statu. 

TOWKB. 

Wiirtemberg 

Baden 

HeBM-Darmstadt.  S.  of  the  Main 

Stuttgart,   69,084.       Ulm,    23,07T.       HeUbronn, 

16,439.    Esslingen,  16,686.    Rentangen,  13,420. 

LudwigBburg.  11,620. 
Carlsruhe,  30,318.    Mannheim,  30,426.    Freiburg. 

19,086.    Heidelberg  17,666.    Pforaheim,  16,320. 
Darmstadt,  29.226.    Offenbach,  19,377.     Worms, 

11,988. 

Noteworthy  06;ecf  9.— Btnttgart,  the  palace,  a  large  and  handsome  edi- 
fice ;  Public  Library,  with  the  largest  collection  of  Bibles  in  the  world. 
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mm  Cathedral  (1377-1494),  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  with  a  tower 
316  ft.  high,  and  a  magnificent  portal ;  the  fortifications  with  the  citadel, 
Wilhelmsbui^,  on  a  grand  scale.  Freiburg  Cathedral,  a  moat  elegant 
structure  dating  fi*om  1152,  with  a  pyramidal  spire  of  open-work 
traceiy  in  stone.  Heidelherg  Castle,  a  magnificent  ruin,  the  old  resi- 
dence of  the  Ellectors  Palatine,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1764.  Ckmstanoe 
Cathedral,  dating  from  1052,  with  fine  open-work  turrets.  Wormi 
Cathedral,  a  Romaneeque  building,  with  a  magnificent  portal. 

Hittorioal  AsBoeiaitums, — inm«  the  scene  of  Mack's  capitulation  in 
1805.  Conitanoe,  the  seat  of  a  famous  council  in  1414-18,  which 
authorized  the  murder  of  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  HeohiagtA 
Castle,  on  the  Rauhe  Alp,  the  cradle  of  the  Hohenzollem  house. 
Worms,  the  seat  of  famous  Diets  in  1495,  at  which  the  right  of  private 
war  was  abolished,  and  in  1521,  when  Luther  appeared  before  Charles  V. 
Bastatt,  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of  1714  between  Villars  and  Eugene, 
the  congress  of  1799,  and  a  battle  in  1796,  in  which  the  French  de- 
feated the  Austrians. 


"r^-ifiury^ 


Anstriau  Alps  from  Gtieaii,  S.  of  IstIj]. 

II.  The  Austbo-Hungarian  Empire. 

§  7.  Extent  and  Population — ^Influence  of  Position — His- 
torical AND  Military  Geography. — The  Austrian  Empire  is  a 
vast  aggregation  of  states  and  nationalities,  united  under  a  common 
ruler,  but  imperfectly  fused  as  respects  political  institutions.   Taken 
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at  iU  full  extent,  it  stretches  through  nearly  9  degrees  of  latitude 
from  the  extreme  S.  of  Dalmatia  to  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  and 
through  17  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  the 
W.  to  the  outer  bend  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  E. :  it  has  an  area  of 
240,351  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  32,572,932.  The  empire  falU 
into  two  great  divisions  which  meet  at  the  river  Leitha  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  viz.:  Anitria,  the  empire  proper,  com- 
prising the  Cis-Leithan  or  German  provinces  together  with  Galicia, 
Bukowina,  and  Dalmatia ;  and  Eimgaiy,  or  the  Trans<Leithan 
section,  which  forms  a  separate  kingdom,  independent  of  Austria 
as  regards  its  internal  administration,  but  united  to  it  by  the  per- 
sonal bond  of  a  common  ruler,  as  well  as  by  various  common  interests 
of  a  financial  or  military  character. 

Influence  of  Position. — Austria  is  pre-eminently  the  "  Empire  of  the 
Danube : ".  she  holds  the  whole  central  basin  of  that  river  where  its 
ezpausion  is  greatest  and  its  boundaries  best  defined,  and  consequently 
she  exerciBes  vast  influence  in  both  directions,  E.  and  W.,  along  that 
stream.  If  we  look  at  the  portions  of  her  territory  that  lie  outside 
that  basin,  we  shall  fin(^that  some  are  more  intimately  connected  with 
it  than  with  any  other  region.  This  is  the  case  with  Bohemia,  which, 
though  on  a  northern  river,  belongs  to  Upper  Germany,  and  is  more 
open  to  the  Danube  than  to  the  northern  plain.  It  is  so  agsan  with  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  lies  so  inunediately  on  the  verge  of 
the  Save  section  of  the  Danube  basin  as  to  form  a  natural  appendage 
of  it.  The  upper  basin  of  the  Adige  would  seem  more  properly  to 
belong  to  Italy,  but  it  is  so  readily  accessible  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Drave  and  the  Inn,  that  it  has  always  been  more  or  less  occupied  by  a 
German  population,  and  perhaps  the  true  boundary  on  this  side  would 
be  found,  not  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  but  at  a  point  above  Trent, 
about  the  conQuence  of  the  Rosbach  and  the  Avisio,  where  the  valley 
is  contracted  by  protruding  ridges.  North  of  the  Carpathians  the 
wide  expanse  of  j^lain  occupied  by  Galicia  is  wholly  detached  from  the 
Danube.  Both  this  and  the  Trentino  are  probably  sources  of  weakness 
to  the  empire.  Austria  is  essentially  an  inland  countrv:  she  possesses, 
indeed,  an  outlet  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  together  with  a  long 
stretch  of  coast  between  that  sea  and  the  Dinaric  Alps ;  but  the 
region  is  too  remote  and  the  sea  too  enclosed  ever  to  admit  of  Austria 
succeeding  as  a  naval  power.  The  commercial  route  down  the  Adriatic 
is,  however,  of  great  value  to  her,  and  the  possession  of  Dalmatia 
prevents  the  Adriatic  from  becoming  an  Italian  lake.  The  proximity 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  its  position  on  the  great 
westerly  route  of  the  Danube,  have  conduced  to  the  remarkable  and 
even  dangerous  admixture  of  race  and  language,  German,  Magyar, 
Slavonian,  and  Rouman,  within  her  borders,  rendering  an  adjustment 
of  political  rights  extremely  difficult,  particularly  as  regards  the  Ger-  " 
m^n  and  non- German  elements. 

Hietorical  Geography.  —  Both  the  name  and  the  state  of  Austria 
orifiiuated  in  the  establishment  of  a  border  province  between  the  Enns 
and  the  Haab  by  Charlemagne  in  791,  wmch  was  the  most  easterly 
poition  of  his  va«t  empire  {Oesterreich  meaning  "eastern  kingdom"), 
and  which  was  intended  as  a  barrier  against  the  Avars.  From  984  to 
124(3  this  province  was  held  by  the  Bavarian  Counts  of  Babenberg,  who 
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added  to  it  Austria  above  the  Enna  in  1156,  and  Styria  in  1192.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  Babenbergs,  the  soyereignty  was-given  in  1251  to 
Bohemia,  biit  was  wrested  from  t.hatj>ower  in  1273  by  the  Rapsburgs, 
in  whose  hands  it  still  remains.  Tlie  vast  territories  of  this  houde 
were  acquired  at  the  dates  and  in  the  methods  here  specified : — Carin- 
thia,  with  Camiola,  in  1335,  by  the  death  of  the  last  Count  of  Tyrol ; 
Tyrol,  in  1363,  by  the  bequest  of  Margaretha,  the  daughter  of  the 
count  just  mentioned  ;  Trieste,  by  cession,  in  18^2  ;  Austrian  Istria, 
Oorz,  and  Gradisca,  in  1500,  by  inheritance ;  the  Hungarian  kingdom, 
including  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  in  1526,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
with  the  daughter  of  Lewis  II.  ;  Croatia,  in  1527,  by  the  choice  of 
the  people  ;  Transylvania,  in  1699,  by  purchase  ;  Slavonia,  in  1699,  by 
conquest  from  the  Turks  ;  Eastern  Galicia,  in  1772,  by  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland;  Bukowina,  in  1777,  by  cession  from  Russia;  West 
,Galicia,  in  1795,  by  the  third  division  of  Poland;  Venetian  Istria,  in 
1797,  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio ;  the  Bishoprics  of  Brixen  and 
Trent,  in  1803,  by  annexation;  Dalmatia,  in  1814,  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna ;  Salzburg,  in  1815,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  it  having  been  an 
independent  bishopric  until  1802;  and  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  1846,  by 
annexation. 

Military  Geography. ^The  chief  object  of  the  military  operations 
undertaken  against  Austria  has  generally  been  to  reach  the  plain  on 
which  the  capital  stands;  the  counter  Object  of  Austria  has  conse- 
quently been  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  Danube  from  the  W. 
The  river  can  be  reached  by  two  routes  from  the  French  frontier,  via.  : 
by  a  direct  route  from  Alsace  through  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest, 
or  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  valley  of  the  Main.  The  former 
route  abounds  in  strategical  positions,  and  is  partly  defended  by 
the  fortress  of  Rastatt  in  Baden:  it  is  also  guai'ded  on  the  Danube 
itself  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Ulm,  in  "Wurtemberg.  The  route  of 
the  Main  turns  the  latter  position,  but  is  long  and  difficult.  The 
Danube  can  further  be  approached  through  Switzerland,  by  crossing 
the  Rhine  between  Bisle  and  Schaffhausen,  and  thence  striking  across 
the  Black  Forept ;  or  again,  by  crossing  the  Rhine  above  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  following  the  difficult  route  of  the  Arlberg  by  Feldkirk 
and  Innsbruck.  The  first  of  these  two  routes  is  commanded  by  the 
defiles  leading  up  to  the  Black  Forest,  as  at  Bngen  and  Stockach  ;  the 
second  traverses  Alpine  gorges,  which  are  defended  by  forts  at  various 
points,  particularly  at  Kufstein,  below  Innsbruck.  Lastly,  the  Danube 
may  be  reached  through  Lombardy  and  Venetia  by  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Drave  and  the  Mur.  The  upper  basin  of  the  Danube  itself  is 
throughout  difficult  for  military  operations  ;  the  1.  bank  below  Ulm  is 
skirted  by  heights  commanding  the  rt.  bank,  and  has  very  few  affluents : 
on  the  other  or  S.  side  of  the  river  numerous  and  important  affluents 
pour  down  from  the  Alps,  ofieiing  successive  defensive  lines,  and  gene- 
rally commanded  by  some  one  or  more  strong  positions.  Thus,  the 
Iller  is  commanded  by  Memmingen  ;  the  Lech  by  Augsburg,  as  well  as 
by  Fussen  in  the  upper  valley,  and  by  Rain  at  its  confluence  ;  the  Isar 
by  Landshut  ;  the  Inn  by  Kufstein  below  Innsbruck,  and  by  Braunau 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Salza  ;  the  Salza,  by  Salzburg ;  the  Enns,  by 
Steyer  ;  and  the  Trasen  by  St.  Poelten.  On  the  side  of  Italy,  the 
upper  Drave  is  defended  by  Klagenfurt,  and  the  Mur  by  the  important 
post  of  Briick.  The  approaches  to  Vienna  from  the  N.  are  defended 
by.  Olmiitz  on  the  March,  and  by  Josephstadt  and  Koniggratz  in 
Biohemia. 
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§  8.  Political  Divisions.  —  The  Austrian  Empire  is  divided 
into  19  crown-lands  or  provinces,  as  below :— 


Crown-landa. 

Area  in  sq.  m. 

1.  Lower  AuBtria 

2.  Upper  Austria 

8.  Salzborg 

4.  Styria 

6.  Carinthia 

6.  Gamlola 

7.  Gora,  Gradlsca,  Istrla,  and  Trieste 

8.  Tyrol  and  Vorar/i)erg  .     .•    .     . 

9.  Bohemia 

10.  Moravia 

11.  Silesia 

12.  GaUda 

13.  Bakowlna 

14.  Dalmatia 

16.  Hungary 

16.  Woiwodschaft  Servia,  and  Te- ) 

meaer  Banat ) 

17.  Croatia  and  SUvonia    .... 

18.  Transylvania 

19.  Military  Frontier 

Army 

Total 

7,655 
4.632 
2.767 
8.671 
4,006 
3.867 
3,086 

11,311 

20.063 
8,584 
1,988 

80,312 
4,037 
4,940 

71,271 

11.665 

7.444 
21,208 
12,955 

1,681,697 
707,460 
146,769 

1,066,773 
332.456 
461,941 
620.978 
851,016 

4,705,525 

1,867.094 
443,912 

4.697,470 
456.920 
404,499 

8,368.534 

1,532,251 

876,009 
1,926,727 
1.064,922 

679,989 

240,351 

32,572.932 

Of  the  above  provinces,  the  first  14,  with  an  aggregate  area  ol 
115,924  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  18,224,6000,  belong  to  the  Cis- 
Leithan  division ;  the  next  4,  with  an  agregate  area  of  111,488  sq. 
m.,  and  a  population  of  12,703,512,  belong  to  the  Trans-Leithan 
division ;  and  the  last,  the  Military  Frontier,  is  considered  to  be 
neutral,  inasmuch  as  it  is  governed  by  the  Military  department. 
As  soon  as  it  loses  its  present  distinctive  character,  it  will  be 
attached  (we  presume)  to  the  Trans-Leithan  division,  to  which  it 
geographically  belongs. 

§  9.  Population. — The  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  principal  elements:  Germans  (in  round 
numbers),  8  millions  ;  Slavonians,  15  millions ;  Magyars,  5  millions ; 
Honmans,  2i  millions,  leaving  about  2i  milUons  of  sundry  races. 
To  put  the  computation  in  another  form,  about  }  of  the  population 
is  Slavonian,  l-4th  German,  l-6th  Magyar,  and  l-12th  Rouman. 
The  Slavonians  are  divided  into  two  great  branches,  north  and 
south,  numbering  11  millions  and  4  millions  respectively.  The 
North  Slavonians  comprise  the  Czeches  with  the  Slowacks  (6  mil- 
lions), the  former  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  latter  in  E.  Moravia 
and  N.W.  Hungary ;  the  Ruthenians  or  Russniacks  (3  millions),  of 
S.E.  Galicia  and  N.E.  Hungary;  and  the  Poles  (2  millions),  of 
Galicia,  and  parts  of  Silesia  and  Bukowina.  The  South  Slavonians 
comprise  the  Wends  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  the  Coast- 
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land ;  the  Slowenes  of  S.W.  Hungary,  the  some  people  as  the 
Wends  under  another  title ;  the  Croats  and  Slavonians ;  and  some 
Servians.  The  Magyars  in  a  compact  body  occupy  the  great  plains 
oi  Hungary.  The  Houmans  are  most  numerous  in  S.  K.  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  where  they  supply  more  than  half  the  population, 
and  Bukowina.  Jews  are  very  numerous  in  Galicia,  and  Gypsies  in 
Hungary,  and  about  the  Lower  Drave. 

The  OermanB  are  found  in  every  province  (Dalmatia  excepted)  in 
varying  proportions :  monopolizing  Austria  proper  (with  the  exception 
of  Vienna  itself  which  contains  about  19,000  Slavonians)  and  Salzburg  ; 
coDstitutixig  the  majority  in  Styria,  CSarinthia,  and  Tyrol ;  a  moiety  in 
Silesia;  a  third  in  Bohemia,  where  they  are  found  encircling  the 
Gzeches  in  the  centre  ;  a  fourth  in  Moravia  (on  the  N.  and  S.  borders 
and  in  the  towns) ;  an  eighth  in  Hungaiy,  where  they  are  found  in 
great  numbers  on  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Korthem  Carpathians,  in  the  Banat,  along  the  Maroa,  and  in  the 
towns ;  a  tenth  in  Transylvania,  where  colonies  were  introduced  from 
Lower  Germany  so  far  back  as  the  12th  century,  whi(^  retain  their 
nationality  with  great  distinctness  about  Herrmandatadt  and  Cronstadt 
in  the  S.,  and  Bistritz  in  the  N.E. ;  about  a  twelfth  in  Bukowina  ;  and 
elsewhere  (in  Galicia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  the  Coast-land,  and  the  Military 
Frontier)  a  mere  sprinkling.  A  further  point  of  comparison  is  the  pro- 
portion of  Germans  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  viz. :  in 
the  Cis-Leithan  portion  about  6  millions  as  compared  with  about  12  mil- 
lions of  non-Germans,  and  in  the  Trans-Leithan  region  If  million  as 
compared  with  1 1  millions  of  non-Germans.  Of  the  non-German  races 
the  Magyars  present  the  most  compact  front  to  the  Germans. 

Government, — Austria  is  a  constitutional  monarchv,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  somewhat  complicated  character.  Each  crown-land  haa 
its  own  diet,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  landed 
gentry,  chambers  of  commerce,  towns,  and  rural  population :  these 
meet  in  a  single  chamber  and  regulate  matters  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration. In  addition  to  these,  there  is  an  Imperial  Council,  consisting 
of  two  chambers,  (1)  a  House  of  Lords,  composed  of  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  the  heads  of  the  great  families,  archbishops,  and  bishops 
of  princely  rank,  and  nominees  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  (2)  a  House  of 
Deputies,  elected  by  the  diets  of  the  various  crown-lands,  and  out  of 
members  of  those  bodies.  The  above  particulars  apply  to  the  Cis- 
Leithan  section,  including  Dalmatia,  Gktlicia,  and  Bukowina.  Hungary 
is  also  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  its  own  separate  diet  (re-esta- 
blished in  1867),  which  meets  at  Buda,  and  is  composed  of  the  4  estates 
of  the  kingdom — Prelates,  Magnates  (high  functionaries  and  imperial 
barons),  representatives  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  Royal  Free  Cities. 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  shown  some  reluctance  to  a  constitutional 
union  with  Hungary,  and  even  refused  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Diet,  maintaining  their  own  right  to  a  separate  Diet  at  Agram,  and 
claiming  the  restoration  of  the  '*  triple  kingdom  *'  of  Slavonia,  Croatia, 
and  Dalmatia,  as  a  separate  member  of  the  empire.  The  ^Mual" 
principle  has,  however,  been  forced  upon  them.  The  common  affairs 
of  the  two  great  sections  are  managed  by  a  mixed  body,  to  which  each 
section  furnishes  60  delegates. 

Eeligion  and  Education, — The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
empire  (nearly  2-3rds  of  the  whole)  is  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  The  renuuning  l-3rd  is  claasified  as  follows  : — Greek  Catho- 
lics (3^  DiillioDs),  chiefly  in  Galida*  where  they  equal  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  remainder  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Ac. ;  Independent 
or  non-united  Greeks  (3  millions),  differing  from  the  last  in  that  they 
only  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Carlowitz,  most 
numerous  in  Bukowina,  Southern  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the 
Military  Frontier  ;  Protestants  (3  millions),  divided  unequally  between 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  the  former  numbering  about  2  millions  ;  and 
Jews  (1  million).  Primary  education  is  very  general  in  the  German 
provinces,  but  is  embarrassed  in  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  great  diversity 
of  languages,  which  sometimes  necessitates  the  use  of  three  or  four 
languages  in  a  single  school.  The  higher  education  is  conducted  in 
256  public  schools  (gymnasiums)  and  the  7  universities  of  Vienna 
(founded  in  1365;,  Prague  (1348^,  Cracow  (1343),  Pesth  (1794),  Inns- 
bruck (1826),  Gratz  (1826),  and  Lemberg  (1816). 

§  10.  Natural  Resoubces — ^Minerals  and  Soil — Agbicultubb 
— Manufactures — Commerce  —  CJommunications.  —  The  natural 
resources  of  the  empire  are  of  the  highest  order,  but  are  very  imper- 
fectly developed.  Minerals  are  abundant  in  the  regions  of  the  Alps, 
the  Bohemian  Erz-gebirge,  and,  above  all,  the  Carpathians.  Of  the 
precious  metals,  gold  is  found  in  considerable  amounts  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  and  in  small  quantities  in  Salzburg ;  silver,  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  and  copper  in  Tyrol,  Styria,  Bohemia,  and 
the  Carpathian  region.  Iron  is  abundant  in  Styria  and  Carinthia ; 
lead  is  found  in  Carinthia,  and  quicksilver  at  Idria  in  the  same 
province ;  zinc,  in  Carinthia  and  Tyrol ;  and  tin,  in  Bohemia.  There 
are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  the  Banat ;  and  of  salt,  in  Galicia  and  Salzburg.  The  supplies 
of  timber  are  inexhaustible  on  the  Carpathians,  and  the  forests  of 
the  German  provinces  cover  a  third  of  the  cultivable  area.  The  soil 
varies,  but  is  generally  fertile:  a  large  proportion  of  the  German 
provinces  consists  of  mountain  or  highland,  amounting  in  Tyrol  to 
2-5ths  of  the  whole  province :  nevertheless,  even  in  this  portion  of 
the  empire,  it  is  estimated  that  6-7 ths  of  the  surface  is  serviceable. 
The  most  fertile  regions  are  the  plains  of  Lower  Hungary,  particu- 
larly the  Banat,  Moravia  (the  plain  of  the  March),  parts  of  Bohemia, 
lower  Austria,  and  the  coast-land  of  the  Adriatic. 

Mineral  Springt. — Bohemia  abounds  with  valuable  mineral  springs, 
among  which  those  at  Toplitz,  Marienbad,  £ger,  and  Karlsbad  are  best 
known.  Baden,  in  lower  Austria,  Gastein,  in  Salzburg,  and  the 
Hercules  baths,  near  Mehadia,  in  the  Banat,  are  also  much  frequented. 

AaricuUwre.^Th»  crops  cultivated  in  the  Austrian  empire  are  wheat, 
on  the  plains,  that  of  the  Banat  being  the  finest  in  the  world ;  maize, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  Save,  and  along  the  Lower  Danube  ; 
buckwheat  on  the  high  grounds  ;  flax  and  hemp  particularly  in  Galicia, 
and  als6  in  parts  of  Hungary  ;  hops  of  excellent  quality  in  Bohemia  ; 
tobacco  in  central  Hungary  about  Debreczin,  and  in  Slavonia  ;  rape 
and  other  oil*seeds  m  Hungarv ;  and  fruit  in  Bohemia,  Transylvamia, 
and   Hungary.     The  plains  of  Hungary,  between  the  Theisa  and  the 
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Danube,  suBtain  large  droves  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  the  Alpine  districts 
are  the  chief  breeding-ground  for  catUe,  and  the  sheep  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  produce  fine  wool.     The  methods  of  farming  are  unscientific. 

Vineyards, — Hungary  possesses  some  of  the  finest  vine-districts  in 
the  world,  the  most  noted  being  about  Tokay  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Heygalla,  and  about  Menes,  £.  of  the  Theiss;  good  wines  are  also 
produced  about  Lake  Balaton,  and  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Magyarat, 
Oedenbiirg,  Erlau,  Buda,  and  Pressburg.  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Tran- 
sylvania are  also  very  favourable  to  the  vine.  The  wines  of  Austria 
Firoper  and  S^ria  are  abundant,  but  of  inferior  quality.  In  Bohemia, 
the  wine  grows  well  on  the  Elbe,  near  Leitmeritz,  and  in  Tyrol,  about 
Botzen. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Austria  are  confined  to  Bohemia 
and  the  German  provinces,  and  even  there  are  carried  on  languidly. 
Iron  is  largely  worked  in  Styria»  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Upper  Austria, 
and  the  other  minerals  of  these  regions  supply  the  diief  industrial  occu- 
pations in  them.  Bohemia  is,  generally  speaking,  the  most  decidedly 
manufacturing  district  of  Austria:  linen,  cottpn,  and  woollen  fabrics 
are  the  staple  products,  and  are  largely  manufactured  in  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  the  N.  and  £.,  particulaurly  about  Reichenberg  (woollen), 
Jung-Buntzlan  (Hnen  and  woollen),  Leitmeritz  and  Gitschin  (linen). 
The  glass  of  Bohemia  has  a  world-wide  fame.  Moravia  is  also  much 
engaged  in  the  woollen  business,  and  has  in  Briinn  the  largest  manu- 
facturing town  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  Yienna* 
which  is  the  seat  of  numerous  artistic  manufactures,  such  as  jewellery, 
glass,  carriages,  porcelain,  silks,  books,  &c.  Silks  and  cotton  fabrics 
are  made  at  Neustadt,  and  in  the  villages  about  Vienna. 

Commeree, — ^The  foreign  commerce  of  Austria  is  on  a  restricted  scale, 
and  seeks  its  outlet  chiefly  by  way  of  the  Adriatic.  Its  exports  are 
wool  and  woollen  goods,  Hnen,  ^lass,  leather-work,  tobacco,  grain,  and 
wine  :  its  imports,  cotton,  colonial  produce,  hides,  &c. 

Chmmunications. — ^The  lines  of  railway  connecting  Vienna  with  Korth 
(Germany  through  Briinn  and  Prerau  have  been  already  noticed  in  the 
previous  chapter.  In  addition  to  these,  access  is  gained  from  the  W. 
and  N.W.  by  a  line  which  follows  the  Danube  to  Linz  and  Ratisbon, 
with  a  branch  to  Munich.  The  Briinn  line  connects  Bohemia  with  the 
capital,  and  the  Prerau  line  communicates  with  Cracow  and  Lemberg, 
in  Galicia,  and  on  to  Czemowitz,  in  Bukowina.  From  Vienna  an 
important  line  nms  S.  to  Trieste,  through  Qniz  and  Laybach: 
at  Bruck  it  is  met  by  a  branch,  which  passes  through  Styria  and 
Salzburg  to  Munich :  a  line  has  also  been  carried  over  the  Brenner  Pass 
into  Northern  Italy,  communicating  between  Verona  and  Munich. 
The  Danube  route  is  continued  below  Vienna  by  Presburg  to  Peeth, 
whence  it  strikes  across  the  plain,  cutting  ofif  the  angle  formed  by  the 
river,  to  Weisskirohen,  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  Hungary.  From  this  trunk- 
line  branches  are  formed  to  Arad^'OroBswardein,  Debreczin,  and  other 
places. 

§  11.  Natubal  Featubes  of  Austria  —  The  Alps  —  The 
Danube — The  Bohehian  Basin — TheMabch. — ^Austria  is  bounded 
W.  by  Bavaria  and  Switzerland ;  S.,  by  the  Alps,  except  where  it 
crosses  them  into  the  basin  of  the  Adige,  and  by  the  Adriatic ;  E., 
by  the  Carpathians  and  the  non-German  provinces;  and  N.  by 
the  nortbern  Bohemian  ranges  and  Prussian  Silesia.    It  contains 
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the    following   geographical    regions :  —  (1)  The   Austrian  Alps. 

(2)  The  valley  of  the  Danube  with  the  plain  of  Lower  Austria. 

(3)  The  Bohemian  basin.  (4)  The  basin  of  the  March  or  Morawa. 
To  these  we  may  add,  as  distinct  but  less  important  divisions,  the 
belt  of  land  at  the  head  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  occupied  by  Silesia, 
and  the  coast  district  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  We  appe^d  some 
particulars  as  to  these  regions : — 

(1.)  The  Austrian  Alpe. — The  Austrian  Alps  connect  with  the  Swiss 
Alps  in  the  ranges  that  enclose  the  Engadine,  and  continue  eastward  to 
the  termination  of  the  system.  The  central  line,  or  main  chain,  con- 
tains the  following  groups  or  heights  from  W.  to  E. :  the  Oetithaler 
Femer,  W.  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  the  Yenediger  E.  of  that  pass, 
the  Dreiherren-spitB,  at  the  head  of  the  Salza,  the  Rienz,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Drave  ;  the  Oross-Olodkner,  and  the  Ankogl,  overhanging  Gastein. 
From  this  section  of  the  Alps  numerous  groups  ramify  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  On  the  S.  the  basin  of  the  Adige  is  hedged  in  by 
the  Ortler  and  radentine  Alps,  which  last  are  connected  but  slightly 
with  the  main  chain  at  the  plateau  of  Toblaoh :  on  the  N.,  the  following 
groups  may  be  noticed  :— the  Arlgau  or  Vorarlberg  Alps,  between  the 
Upper  Inn  and  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  the  Bavarian  Alps,  between 
the  Lech  and  the  Inn  ;  the  Salzburg  Alps,  between  the  Inn  and  the 
Salza,  linked  to  the  main  chain  at  the  Qerlos  Pass;  and  the  Salzkam- 
mergut  Alps,  between  the  Salza  and  the  Enns.     The  valley  of  the 

Drave  is  enclosed  on  the  S.  by 
the  Camio  Alps,  which  continue 
to  the  head  of  the  Save  and 
then  branch  off  into  the  Kara- 
wankas  and  the  Julian  Alps, 
enclosing  the  basin  of  that  river 
on  the  N.  and  S.  The  main 
chain  N.  of  the  Drave  divides 
at  the  head  of  the  Mur  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  (the 
Lower  Tauern)  fills  the  interval 
between  the  Enns  and  the  Mur, 
while  the  other,  under  the  gene* 
ral  name  of  the  Stsrrian  Alps, 
skirts  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mur,  and  again  divides,  sending 
one  branch  S.E.  between  the 
Mur  and  the  Drave,  under  the 
name  of  the  CarintMaiL  Alps, 
while  the  other  proceeds  N.E. 
across  the  Mur  to  the  Semmer- 
ing  and  the  Wiener-Wald.  The 
most  peculiar  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  South  Germany  is 
furnished  by  the  dolomite  moun- 

Laugkofel.    A  Dolomite  Mountain  In  the  QrtJdnei-      taius  of  the  Italian  Tvrol  in  the 
ttal.  fkeo  from  St.  Peters,  near  Ulrich.  ^^^^^^  ^^  FaSSa^Gader,  and  Gro- 

den.  They  shoot  up  with  terrific 
steepness  to  peaks  and  serrated  ridges,  brilliantly  white  and  utterly 
barren.    The  Langkofel  in  the  Grodnerthal  is  a  characteristic  examnle. 
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Ponet.— The  most  important  pan  in  the  Austrian  Alps  ia  the 
Breanar,  where  a  considerable  depression  takes  place,  opening  a  oom- 
paratively  easy  route  between  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  (by  the  Sill)  and 
the  Adige  (by  the  Eisach).  W.  of  the  Brenner  the  BtalVlo  pass  connects 
the  basins  of  the  Inn  and  the  A4da;  the  road  crosses  the  shoulder  of 
the  Ortler  group,  and  is  the  highest  carriage-road  in  the  Alps.  It  was 
constructed  in  1828  at  a  vast  expense  by  the  Austrians. 

(2.)  The  valley  of  the  BaaiiM,  between  the  Inn  and  the  Karch, 
is  hemmed  in  by  mountains  between  Passau  and  Efferdlng,  and  again 
between  Ardagger  and  Krems.  These  sections  are  divided  by  the  plain 
or  basin  that  surroimds  Lins,  and  which  extends  some  distance  up  the 
Traun.  Below  Krems  the  valley  expands  into  a  broad  plain  divided 
into  two  sections  by  the  protruding  ridges  which  penetrate  to  the 
river  at  Komeuburg  and  Klostemeuburg.  The  lower  section,  which 
surrounds  Vienna,  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  March,  and  is  known 
as  the  Austrian  plain :  it  includes  the  rolling  prairie-like  KarohfBld, 
the  great  battle-field  of  Austria,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube.  The 
chief  affluents  of  the  Danube  from  the  Alps  in  this  part  of  its  course 
are  the  Inn,  which  divides  Austiia  from  Bavaria,  and  has  an  important 
affluent  in  the  Salia  or  Baliaoh,  flowing  from  the  Salzburg  Alps  ;  the 
Traun,  which  drains  the  district  called,  from  its  abundance  of  salt,  the 
Salzkammergut;  and  the  Enni. 

(3.)  The  Bohemian  basin  is  enclosed  by  the  ranges  noticed  in  chap. 
-  1,  §  6.  These  ranges  are  not  fUmished  with  a  continuous  crest,  but 
have  numerous  depressions  by  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  the 
adjacent  countries:  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  on  the  S.E., 
where  the  Moravian  heights  are  little  else  than  a  series  of  plateaus,  and 
on  the  S.W.,  where  the  Bohmerwald  is  readily  crossed  into  Bavaria : 
on  the  N.  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Elbe  below  Tetschen  opens  a  way  to 
Saxony.  Within  the  boimding  ranges  the  level  of  the  ground  falls  by 
three  terraces  from  S.  to  N.,  the  central  one  being  divided  from  the 
southern  or  upper  one  by  the  rivers  Wottawa  and  LuohnitB,  and  from 
the  northern  by  the  Beraun  and  the  Saiawa.  The  northern  terrace  ter* 
minates  N.  at  the  £ger  and  the  Elbe,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
mountains  begin  to  rise.  Several  plains  are  sunk  deeply  in  the 
terraces;  that  of  Budweis  in  the  upper  one,  that  of  Pilsen  in  the 
central  one,  and  those  of  the  Elbe  and  Eger  in  the  lower  one.  The 
hydrography  is  symmetrical :  the  Mdldau  divides  the  country  into 
equal  halves,  and  receives  the  3  pairs  of  streams  noticed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  terraces. 

(4.)  The  basin  of  the  Xaroh  is  enclosed  t)etween  the  Moravian  heights 
and  the  Carpathians.  The  former  descend  to  the  valley  of  the  March 
by  a  series  of  terraces,  which  diminish  in  breadth  and  height  from  S. 
to  N.,  the  highest  portion  being  in  the  S.W.,  between  the  Thaya  and 
the  Schwarzawa.  The  March  flows  in  a  low  plain  and  receives  the  Thaya, 
a  stream  of  nearly  equal  volume  with  itself,  which  intercepts  through 
the  fldhwanawa  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  from  the  Moravian 
heights. 

§  12.  DisTBiBUTiON  OF  THE  Gis-Leithan  Pbovinces.— The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  Cis-Leithan  provinces  is  as  follows : — 
Lower  Austria,  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  from  the  March  to  the 
Enns ;  Upper  Austria,  also  on  the  Danube,  from  the  Enna  to  the  Inn ; 
Salzburg,  in  the  basin  of  the  Salza ;  Styria  (Germ.  SteierTnark),  a 
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high  region  occupying  the  upper  basins  of  the  Gnns  and  the  Mur,  and 
stretching  across  the  Drave  to  the  Save ;  Oarinthia  {Kdmthen\  on 
the  Upper  Drave ;  Oandola  (Krain)^  on  the  Upper  Save ;  Oors  and 
btiia,  between  GEtmiola  and  the  Adriatic;  Tyrol  (with  Yorarlbcrg 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance),  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  about  the  upper 
basins  of  the  Inn,  the  Lech,  the  Adige,  and  the  Drave ;  Bohamia 
{Bdhm€n)t  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Elbe;  Xoravia  (Mdhren),  in 
the  upper  and  mid-basin  of  the  March ;  and  SUMia  (^8chle8ie9i\  on 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Sudetes  and  the  Carpathians,  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula. 


Pbovixoks. 

Towx^&c. 

Lower  Aiutria 

Upper  Austria 

Sftlxbanc 

Styria 

Carinthla 

Camiola 

CoaHt  Region 

Tyrol 

BobemU 

Horayfa 

SUeda 

Vienna,  678,525.    Neoatadt,  li.544.     Hemulo, 
14.437.     FUnfhaufl,  13.689.    Ottakring,  12.468. 
Lln».  27.628,    Stoyer.  10,76X 
SaliburR  17,253. 
Gratv.  63.176. 
KlagenfuTt.  13,479. 
Laybach,  20,747. 

TriestM  04,707.    GSrs.  13.297.    Gastua,  12.316. 
Trent,  14.347.    Innsbruck.  14.224. 

14.811.     PUsen,  14.269.    Kutteuberg.  12.727. 

Eger.  11.012. 
BrOnn,  68.809.    Iglan,  17.427.    OlrofiU.  13,997. 

Sternberg.  12.666.    ProMniti.  12,642. 
Troppau.  13.861. 

§  13.  Towns  —  Noteworthy  Objects  —  Histobical  Associa- 
tions. Yiexma,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  about  2  m.  S.  of  the  main 
stream.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the  Old  Town,  which  is  circum-' 
scribed  by  the  line  of  the  old  fortifications ;  and  the  suburbs,  which 
surround  the  old  town  in  all  directions  with  broad  and  regular  streets 
radiating  from  it  as  from  a  centre.  The  glacis  of  the  old  fortifications, 
which  are  now  demolished,  is  converted  into  ornamental  grounds. 
One  of  the  suburbs  lies  across  the  arm  of  the  river,  and  contains 
the  Prater  or  park  and  the  Augarten  or  public  gardens.  The  whole 
town  is  surrounded  by  fortifications.  PragiM,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Bohemia,  is  centrally  situated  on  the  Moldau,  the  bulk  of 
the  town  on  the  right  bank,  the  Hradschin  or  palace,  with  other 
buildings,  on  the  left  bank :  the  ground  rises  on  each  side  from  the 
river  and  gives  the  place  a  very  imposing  aspect,  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  numerous  spires  and  domes  of  the  buildings :  it  is  the  focus 
of  the  commerce  of  Bohemia.  Trieita  is  the  only  lai^e  port  possessed 
by  Austria,  and  is  regarded  as  the  "  Southern  Hamburg :  **  it  stands 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Gulf  named  after  it,  in  a  crescent  form— 
the  old  town  on  rising  ground,  the  new  town  on  a  small  plain 
betwe<*Ji  the  old  town  and  the  sea :  the  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole 
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2200  ft  long ;  it  is  a  free  port,  and  carries  on  a  large  ooxmneroe  not 
only  with  the  Levant,  but  with  distant  countries.  Chnati,  the  capital 
of  Styria,  owes  its  prosperfty  to  its  favourable  position,  midway 
between  Vienna  and  Trieste,  and  with  routes  leading  E.  and  W. 
along  the  Mur :  it  is  beautifully  situated,  and  is  entitled  the  '*  Little 
Vienna.*'  BHbn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  has  been  noticed  as  the 
first  purely  manufacturing  town  in  the  empire.  Una,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Austria,  is  well  situated  at  the  point  where  routes  converge 
to  the  Danube  from  Bohemia  in. the  N.  and  Salzburg  in  the  S.,  and 
is  an  important  military  post.  We  may  further  notice  Inastoiiek, 
the  capital  of  Tyrol,  on  the  Inn,  as  its  name  (^Inn-bridge)  implies, 
surrounded  by  magnificent  scenery;  Salilniig,  on  the  Salza,  yet  more 
beautifully  situated ;  Tront,  the  chief  town  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  on 
the  Adige ;  Olmiiti,  a  strong  fortress  in  Moravia ;  and  Pola,  in  Istria, 
a  fortified  port  and  arsenal,  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Austrians. 

Noteworthy  ObjecU, — ^Ylaima,  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  a  fine  Qothio 
edifice  (1359-1480)  with  a  tower  444  ft.  high,  conspicuoua  from  the 
whole  surrounding  country  :  the  palace,  old  and  extensive,  but  not 
particularly  handsome :  the  Imperial  Jewel-office,  with  the  regalia  of 
Charlemagne,  and  other  curiosities,  fldhdnlimnn  Palace  and  gardens, 
2  m.  S.  of  Vienna,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Emperor ;  and  IjudmIf 
bnrg,  another  iznperial  palace,  near  Schonbruun.  Fiagae,  the  Hrads- 
cbin,  a  vast  edince  dating  partly  from  1353,  but  chiefly  about  1550, 
mth  the  cathedral  (1344)  within  its  enclosure,  "the  burial-place  of  the 
Bohemian  kings ;  Wallenstein's  Palace,  built  by  the  great  general  of  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War ;  the  Theinkirche ;  and  the  old  bridge  over  the  Moldau, 
the  longest  in  Qermany.  Numerous  old  castles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  ;  among  them,  DtUrrenstein,  near  Krems,  where  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion  was  imprisoned.  linz,  its  fortifications  erected  by  Maximilian 
of  Este,  and  consisting  of  a  chain  of  thirty-two  isolated  forts.  Salsborg 
Castle,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  town,  the  residence  of  the  old 
archbishops  of  the  place.  Xariasell  Church,  in  N.  Styria,  the  most 
frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Austria.  Meste,  the  Tergesteum,  a 
fine  building  used  as  public  rooms.     Pola,  fine  Roman  remains. 

Historical  Asiodaiiom. — ^Vi6mu^  made  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  by 
Henry  II.  (1141-71);  in  1484  taken  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  but  re- 
covered in  1490  by  MftYimnift.Ti  I.  ;  in  1529  besieged  by  Sultan  Soly- 
man ;  in  1683  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  heroically  defended  by 
Stahremberg ;  in  1619  blockaded  and  nearly  captured  by  the  Protestant 
Bohemians;  in  1805  occupied  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  again  in  1809; 
peace  concluded  here  in  1815  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Aspem  and  Eisling,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  below  Vienna^  the 
scenes  of  the  successes  of  the  Austrians  over  Napoleon  I.,  in  May,  1809. 
Lobau,  an  island  in  the  Danube,  oppositiS  Ebersdorf,  on  which  Na* 
poleon's  army  was  detained  for  six  weeks  after  the  above  engagements. 
Wagram,  N.  of  Aspem,  where  the  French  after  crossing  the  Danube 
defeated  the  Austrians,  July,  1809.  Ansterliti  in  Moravia,  near  Briina, 
the  field  of  "  The  Battle  of  the  Three  Emperors  "  of  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  Dec.  2,  1805,  the  greatest  of  Napoleon  I.'s  victories. 
Prague,  the  scene  of  the  Hussite  distui:bances  in  the  17th  century; 
besieged  by  Charles  of  Lorraine  in  1741-2,  and  by  Fredericlt  the  Great 
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in  1757 ;  peace  concluded  here  between  Fknusia  and  An^tria  in  1866. 
HikoUblixg,  in  S.  Bohemia,  where  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of 
Prague  were  settled  in  1 866.  Badowa,  near  Kdniggriti,  the  great  battle 
of  1866  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  by  which  the  latter 
gained  the  lead  in  Qermany.  Kdlin,  on  the  Elbe,  Frederick  the  Great 
defeated  by  tibe  AuatrianB  in  1757.  Eger,  in  W.  Bohemia,  where  Wal- 
lenstein  was  assassinated  in  1634.  Kuhn,  and  the  pass  of  Vollendorf; 
in  N.  Bohemia^  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  under  Yan- 
damme  by  the  allies  in  1813.  Tesohen,  in  Silesia,  peace  concluded 
there  in  1779,  which  ended  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession.  Trop- 
pan,  a  congress  held  here  in  1820.  Layhaeh,  in  Camiola,  Another 
.congress  in  1821.  Leoben,  in  Styria,  peace  concluded  here  between 
France  and  Austria  m  1797.  Tront,  in  Italian  Tyrol,  the  seat  of  the 
famous  council  that  sat  from  1545  to  1563. 

§  14.  Galicia  and  Bukowina. — The  Galician  region  consists  of 
the  slopes  and  terraces  of  the  Carpathians,  which  resolve  them- 
selves northward  into  extensive  plains  divided  by  low  ridges.  The 
S.  and  W.  portions  are  the  most  rugged.  The  region  is  divided 
between  the  basins  of  the  "^stnla  and  the  Dniester,  the  watershed 
between  which  lies  on  a  range  of  heights  running  N.E.  between  the 
23rd  and  24th  meridians.  The  San  is  the  chief  branch  of  the  Vistula 
in  this  region.  In  addition  to  the  above  rivers,  the  head-waters  of  the 
Moldiwa,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Prath  are  situated  in  the  S.E.  angle.  The 
mineral  products  of  the  Carpathians  are  very  various,  but  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  immense  bed  of  rock-salt  which  fringes  the  base  of 
the  range,  and  is  largely  worked  at  Wieliczka  and  Bochnia,  near  Cracow. 
The  climate  is  ungenial,  the  winters  being  protracted  and  severe.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  at  Cracow  is  47° ;  the  mean  winter  27°, 
and  the  meai)  summer  66°.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  productive, 
and  yields,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cereals,  tobacco,-  flax,  and 
hemp.  The  region  is  unequally  divided  between  Oalioia  and  Boko- 
wlna,  the  latter  in  the  S.E.  angle,  adjacent  to  Transylvania  and 
Roumafiia.  The  towns  are  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  Lem- 
berg,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  centrally  situated,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university  and  other  public  institutions;  Craoow,  on  the  Vistula, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  and  still  an  important  centre  of  com- 
merce, though  shorn  of  much  of  its  glory;  and  Czemowitz,  the 
capital  of  Bukowina,  well  situated  for  commerce  on  the  Pruth.  The 
iwpulations  of  these  and  the  few  other  important  towns  are  as 
follows : — 


QAliela 


Bukowina 


Lemberg,  t0,384.  Cracow,  41,086.  Brody,  18,743. 
TAmopol,  17^10.  Kolomna,  14,839.  Stinlslau, 
13,047.  Drohobycz,  11,324.  Sniatyo,  10,663. 
Sambor,  10,507. 

Czernowitz,  26,345. 


Noteworthy  0&;«c/«.— Craoow  Cathedral,   the  Pantheon  of  Poland, 
containing  the  remains  of  St.  Stanislaus,  Sobieski,   Kosciusko,  and 
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other  patriots  :  the  Kosciusko  monument,  a  tumulus  150  feet  high,  on 
a  hill  outside  the  town.  The  salt  mines  at  WiAlioika  quite  a  subter- 
ranean town. 

§  15.  The  Husoarian  Region— Cabpathiaks — Plains  of  the 
Danube  and  Theiss  Rivers. — The  Hungarian  region,  in  its  widtet 
extent,  includes  not  only  the  country  properly  so  called,  but  the 


The  Dauobe  below  Presbiirg. 

Other  Tranfi-Leithan  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Dalmatia,  which  is 
politically  attached  to  the  Cis-Leithan  section.  This  region  pre- 
sents remarkable  contrasts  of  highland  and  lowland,  the  central 
plains  about  the  Theiss  being  encircled  by  a  broad  band  of  moun- 
tains, viz.,  the  CarpethianB  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  the  continuations 
of  the  Alps  on  the  W.  and  S.  The  latter  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently described ;  it  remains  for  us  to  give  some  particulars  as  to 
the  Oarpathiana,  the  Plains  of  the  Danube,  and  the  rivers  of  the  plain, 
viz.,  the  Baaube,  the  TheisB,  the  Drave,  and  the  Save. 

(1.)  The  CarpaJQdanB. — The  outer  rim  of  the  Carpathians  is  formed 
in  the  W.  by  the  Little  Carpathians,  bounding  the  valley  of  the  March; 
in  the  N.W.  by  the  JaUnnln  range,  from  the  pass  of  that  name  east- 
ward ;  in  the  N.E.  by  the  long  line  of  the  Great  CSarpathians ;  and  in 
the  S.£.  by  the  Southern  Gazpathians.  The  two  latter  divisions  are 
more  usually  designated  the  "Western"  and  the  ''Eastern/'  but  an 
inspection  of  the  map  will  show  the  inappropriateness  of  these  titles. 
Between  Jablunka  and  the  Oreat  Carpathians  the  interval  is  filled  up 
by  the  Bahia  Oora  and  Beskid  ranges,  S.  of  which  rises  the  lofty  mass 
of  Tatra,  like  a  huge  bastiou,  moated  round  by  the  deep  valleys  of  the 
Dmujec  and  Poprad,  the  Waag,  and  the  Arva.  The  loftiest  points 
of  this  mass  ai-e  Oerlsdorfer  Spitie  (8685  feet),  and  Lomnitxer  Spitze, 
which  is  about  50  feet  lower.     S.  of  Tatra,  the  whole  interval  between 
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the  Waag  in  the  W.,  and  the  Hemad,  a  tributaiy  of  the  TheisB,  in  the 
E.,  is  filled  up  by  the  ranges  of  the  Hungarian  Xn-OeUrge  ( =z  Mineral 
Mountains),  In  the  S.E.  the  angle  between  the  Southern  and  the 
Great  Carpathians  is  covered  with  extensive  ramifications,  rendering 
Transylvania  a  lofty  and  rugged  plateau,  rising  to  the  S.  and  £.,  and 
culminating  in  Xoant  Hegoi  ( 8345  feet),  though  the  fiitit  place  is  more 
commonly  assigned  to  ButsohecUd. 

(2.)  The  Plains  of  (he  Danube  and  Tfieiss.— There  are  two  plains 
in  this  portion  of  the  Danube  basin: — (1)  the  upper  or  lesser  plain, 
extending  from  the  gate  of  Theben  or  Deven  on  the  Austrian  frontier 
to  the  point  where  the  Bakonyer-Wald  sends  its  offsets  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  near  Gran ;  and  (2)  the  lower  or  great  plain  of  Hungary* 
which  extends  along  the  Danube  from  the  point  where  the  river  turns 
S.  to  the  gorges  of  the  Cai-patbians  below  Belgrade.  The  upper  plain 
expands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  apparently  the  dry  bed 
of  a  former  inland  sea,  of  which  the  shallow  Neusiedler  lake  may  be 
the  remains.    The  great  plain  has  its  greatest  extension  along  the 


courae  of  the  Theiss  (about  300  miles),  and  occupies  an  area  of  21,000 
square  miles.  The  most  remarkable  portion  of  it  is  the  region  between 
the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  (the  "Mesopotamia"  of  Europe),  which  is 
composed  of  Interminable  treeless  plains,  called  Pusztas,  yielding  in 
places  extensive  pasture  grounds  wnich  support  vast  heixls  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  elsewhere  consisting  of  mere  seas  of  sand  or  dried  beds 
of  lakes,  occasionally  white  with  crystallized  salt. 

(3.)  divers.— The  Dannbe  furnishes  the  great  artery  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Hungarian  plain  and  the  outer  world  ;  the  principal 
peculiarity  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  the  formation  of  branches, 
which  enclose  occasionally  very  long  islands,  such  as  the  Great  and 
Little  Sohtltts,  the  former  42  miles  and  the  latter  25  miles  long  ;  this 
tendency  is  strongly  exhibited  below  Presburg.  The  TheiM  is  pre- 
eminently the  river  of  the  Hungarian  plain  ;  it  rises  in  the  angle  where 
the  Transylvanian  highlands  join  the  main  Carpathian  range,  and  flows 
W.,  S.W.,  and  S.  to  the  Danube  with  a  sluggish  meandering  stream, 
which  occasionally  overflows  its  banks,  and  devastates  the  adjacent 
land  ;  it  intercepts  on  its  left  bank  the  rivers  from  the  Trandylvanian 
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higlilaads,  particularly  the  Smnoi,*  the  triple-branched  Koroii  aad  tha 
Xaroii  the  largest  of  the  Transjf Ivanian  atreame.  The  Braye  and  the 
Save  join  the  Danube  on  ita  right  bank,  the  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  Theias ;  the  Drave  enters  the  plain  on  the  W.  border  of 
Hungary,  and  the  Save  at  Agnpn ;  the  two  rivers  are  divided  by  a 
ridge  known  as  the  Warasdin  mountains.  An  extensive  lake,  called 
Balaton,  or  the  Flatteniee,  occupies  a  low  basin  between  the  Bakonyer- 
Wald  and  the  Danube.  The  Veuiadler  lake,  already  noticed,  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  Danube  at  Theben.  The  lower  Theiss  and 
Danube  are  connected  by  the  Franz  canal. 

§  16.  Political  Divisions  and  Inhabitants.— The  Hungarian 
region  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces: — (1.)  Eiuigmry, 
which  exceeds  all  the  rest  put  together  in  area,  and  is  the  leading 
state  of  the  group,  extending  from  the  March  and  the  Drave  to  the 
Carpathians  and  Transylvania,  and  holding  the  great  plain  of  the 
Theiss  to  the  Maros  in  the  S.  (2.)  Woiwodiohaffc  Servia  and  the 
Temeter  Banat,  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  plain  on  both 
sides  of  the  J-'heiss,  between  the  Maros  E.  of  that  river,  and  the 
Danube  W.  of  it,  together  with  a  small  district  S.  of  the  Danube, 
called  Sirmia;  the  Banat  is  the  portion  E.  of  the  Theiss,  and 
bounded  S.  by  the  Military  Frontier,  which  here  crosses  the  Danube ; 
the  portion  W.  of  the  Theiss  is  called  the  Baeska.  (3.)  Croatia  and 
fflayonia,  the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Drave  and  the 
Danube,  the  former  between  the  mid  Drave  and  the  Adriatic. 
(4.)  Transylvania,  on  the  high  and  rugged  plateau  between  the 
southern  and  eastern  Carpathians.  (5.)  The  UBitary  Frontier,  a 
long  strip  stretching  from  the  Adriatic  to  Transylvania  along  the 
courses  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  together  with  detached  portions, 
one  between  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  the  other  between  Croatia  and 
Camiola,  the  whole  being  arranged  for  the  defence  of  the  border 
against  Turkey,  and  the  land  being  held  on  a  system  of  military 
tenure.  (6.)  Dalmatia,  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  a  long 
and  gradually  narrowing  strip,  fringed  by  a  series  of  islands,  of 
which  we  may  notice  Cherso,  Pago,  Grossa,  Brassa,  Lesina,  Curzdla, 
Mel^da,  and  Lissa,  the  last  with  an  excellent  port,  and  altogether 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  group. 

Populatum,-^The  population  of  the  Hungarian  region  presents  an 
extraordinary  admixture  of  races.  In  this  respect  Hungary  has  been 
termed  "  Europe  in  miniature,"  most  of  the  great  branches  of  Euro- 
pean ethnology  being  represented  there.  The  dominant  race  is  the 
Magyar,  of  Mongolian  origin,  still  speaking  an  agglutinative  language, 
and  retaining  much  of  the  nomadic  character  of  their  ancestors,  living 
on  the  plains,  inveterate  riders,  tenacious  of  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, active  in  war,  but  otherwise  indolent.  Next  to  them  come  the 
Slavonians  of  various  branches :  Slowacks  in  the  N.W.  Carpathians, 
Kuthenians  in  the  N.E. ,  Croats  and  Servians  in  the  S.    The  Booman  race 

•  The  final  s  in  these  river  names  in  sronounced  aa  scfi,  and  the  m  following  the  f  in 
Szamos  is  practically  omitted. 
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!ft  alio  largely  represented,  particularly  in  the  8.  along  the  Danube. 
G«nnaiis  occupy  the  fourth  place,  being  very  numeroua  along  line 
Danube  and  in  the  Carpathian  valleys,  and  holding  parts  of  Truisyl- 
▼ania.  Intermingled  with  these  are  large  numbers  of  Gypsies  and  Jews* 
and  in  the    S.  a  sprinkling  of  Armenians,  Albanians,  and  Italians. 


TOWKB  ASD  PLACE& 

Hungary 

TraDeylvania 

WoIwodBchaft  Scnrla   and  Te-) 

Military  Frontier 

Croatia  and  SUvonla  .... 

Dalmaila 

FMh.  13U06.    SngediB.  62,700.    Bndaor  Qfoi, 
65,240.    Presbnrg,  43,863.    Kecskemet,  39,434. 

Ualco,  25,595.     Grosswardetn,  22,443.    Bekee. 
20,125.      Nagy-Koroa.   19,954.       Felegyhaza. 
19,390.      Gzegled,    19.008.      Szarvas,    18,917. 
Oedenbnrg.  18.898.     StuhlweissenlmrK,  18,399. 
MexotUr,  18,040.    Raab,  17.834.    Erlau.  17,688. 
KascliaQ.  16,417.     Gyongyos,  15,450.     Szath- 
mar,  14,288.     Scbemnitx,  13.644.'    Kaidszag. 
12,689.    Komom,  11.591.   Gran.  11,215.   Veat- 
prim,  10.789.    Mohacs,  10.699. 

Maria-Theresienstadt^  53,499.    Temesvar,  22,607. 

Zombor,  22,436.      Werschetz,  19,087.     Baja, 

18,621.      Becskerek,    17,510.      Zenta,   16,808. 

Keuaatz,  15,822. 
Semlin,  12,978. 
Agram,  16,657.    Flume,  15,319.    Eszek,  13,883. 

Krapina,    12,888.      Zlatar.    12,766.      Nasice, 

10,261. 
Sign,   26,483.      ImOBchi,   22,608.      Knin,  22,508. 

Zara,  18,526.    Demis.  18,099.    Spalato,  15,784. 

Seb€inlco,  14,328.    Benoovaz,  10,152. 

§  17.  Towns — Noteworthy  Objects — Historical  Associa- 
tions.— Many  of  the  places  named  in  the  above  list  are  classed  as 
villages  or  market-places,  and  not  as  towns  proper,  inasmuch  as,  in 
spite  of  their  great  populations,  they  have  not  the  privileges  or  or- 
ganization of  a  town.  This  is  the  case  with  Czaba,  reputed  tBe 
largest  village  in  the  world,  with  nearly  28,000  inhabitants;  and 
again  with  Mako,  Bekes,  and  others,  in  Hungary ;  Sign  and  Imoschi 
in  Dalmatia ;  and  Baja  in  the  Woiwodschaft.  The  towns  proper  are 
comparatively  few ;  foremost  is  the  twin  capital  Perth-Buda,  with 
a  joint  population  of  nearly  200,000:'  Pesth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  stands  on  a  plain,  and  is  a  modem  town,  with  broad  regular 
streets  and  fine  buildings ;  Buda,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  an  old 
town  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  fortress  containing  the  government  offices.  The  other  towns 
on  the  Danube  are  PrMborg,  near  the  Austrian  frontier,  the  old 
capital  of  Hungary ;  Komom,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Great  Schutt, 
an  impregnable  fortress,  the  treasury  of  the  empire  when  Vienna  is 
endangered;  Oran,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis;  Keasatz,  an  entre- 
l^dt  for  the  commerce  of  the  Danube ;  Peterwardein,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  designated  the  "  Gibraltar"  of  the  Danube,  a  title  more  appro- 
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priate  to  its  strength  than  to  its  appearance;  and  Semlixi,  at  the 
oonfluence  of  the  Save,  the  frontier  town,  and  a  oonuncrcial  de^^dt  on 
the  side  of  Turkey.  Several  of  the  towns  in  the  hasin  of  the  Theiss 
are  fortified,  with  a  view  to  command  the  passes  into  Transylvania 
or  across  the  Carpathians ;  this  is  the  case  with  Caramabes  on  the 
Temes,  and  Temfltrar  on  the  Bega,  a  first-class  fortress ;  Van-Arad, 
on  the  Maros,  and  the  large  commercial  town  of  Bngedin,  opposite 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Theiss ;  Orost-wardeixi,  on  the 
Eoros;  UnghYar  and  Xnnkaoa,  on  branches  of  the  Bodrog,  each 
with  a  strong  citadel.  In  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Agraoi  is  an 
important  commercial  entrepdt ;  Waraadin  and  Enak,  on  the  Drave, 
are  important  forti:^sses,  and  Alt-Oradiska  is  the  chief  post  on  the 
Save.  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  we  may  notice  the  sea-port 
towns  of  Tinma,  on  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero ;  Zara,  Qpalato,  Bagdsa,  and 
Gattiro,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro :  the  last  is  one  of  the  best  ports  on 
the  Adriatic,  the  others  are  indififercnt. 

Noteioorihy  Objects, — Bnda  Fortress,  with  modem  fortifications,  and 
containing  the  Boyal  Palace,  originally  the  residence  of  the  Palatine  of 
Hungary,  and  a  Chapel  in  which  the  crown  and  regalia  are  deposited ; 
Turlush  Baths,  dating  from  the  time  that  the  Turks  held  Buda ;  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  with  a  central  span  of  627  feet,  across  the  Danube 
to  Paath;  National  Museum  at  the  latter  place.  FMabnrg  Palace,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1711,  the  outer  walls  only  standing,  the  place  where 
Mana  Theresa  received  the  deputation  of  the  Estates  in  1741  ;  the 
Hall  of  the  Diet,  and  the  Cathedral  in  which  the  kings  were  crowned. 
Oraa  Cathedral,  modem  (1821),  in  the  Italian  style,  the  largest  church 
in  Htmgary.  Erlau  Cathedral,  also  modem,  and  in  the  Greek  style. 
The  fine  residences  of  the  Esterhazy  family  in  W.  Hungary,  near 
Oedenburg,  Eisenstadt  and  Forohanstain,  the  latter  a  natural  strong- 
hold. The  Somar  Sahanian,  embankments  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube,  ascribed  to  the  Romans,  but  more  probably  the  work  of  the 
Avars.  Karlsbnrg  Cathedral,  in  Transylvania,  and  the  old  Castles  at 
Klansanborg  and  Xronstadt.  Spal&to,  ruins  of  Diocletian's  Palace  at 
Salona. 

Hi$Umedl  ilMoeia<t'ofis.--Biida,  held  by  the  Turks  from  1541  to  1686, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  their  power ;  recovered  from  them,  after  a  violent 
siege  of  three  months,  by  the  Imperial  army.  Bakoa,  a  plain  near 
Pesth,  on  which  the  Magyars  used  to  hold  their  diet  in  ancient  times. 
The  plain  of  the  Baab,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  by 
the  French  in  1809.  Fraabnrg,  peace  concluded  between  France  and 
Austria  in  1805.  Xohaoa,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Drave,  the  battle- 
field between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians  on  two  occasions,  in  1526, 
when  the  Turks,  and  in  1686,  when  the  Hungarians,  were  the  victors. 
CSarlowiti,  memorable  for  the  peace  between  Turkey  and  Austria  in  1699. 
Lissa,  a  naval  engagement  between  the  Austrian  and  Italian  fleets  in 
18G6,  in  which  the  former  gained  the  advantage. 
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ITALY. 


§  1.  Position,  area,  and  popalation — Historical  and  military  geography.  $  2.  Coast-line 
and  harboars.  $  3.  Ccmfiguration — Mountains  and  Plains.  §  4.  Uivers.  $  6.  Lakes. 
§  6.  Volcanic  action— Vesuvius.  ^  7.  Climate.  $  8.  Soil  and  productions— Agri- 
culture. §  9.  InbaUtants— Government,  religion,  and  education — Manuftctnres,  com- 
merce, and  communications.  ^  10.  Political  divisions— Names  of  Provinces.  $  11. 
Towns  — Noteworthy  ot|)ecto  — Historical  assodatians.  $  12.  Sicily,  its  physical 
features,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  — ^tna.  $  13.  Climate  and  productions  —  Political 
divisions  and  towns— Noteworthy  ol^ects  —  Historical  associations  —  Adjacent 
islands.    §  14.  Sardinia.    $  15.  Malta. 

§  1.  Position,  Area,  and  Population — Histobical  and  Mili- 
tary Geography. — Italy  is  the  central  one  of  the  three  peninsulas 
of  Southern  Europe.  It  projects  into  the  Mediterranean  between 
the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  seas  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  broad  basin  which  intervenes 
between  those  seas  and  the  crescent-shaped  circuit  of  the  Alps. 
The  crest  of  the  Alps  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  Italy  as  a  geo- 
graphical regt07i;  but  the  pditical  boundary  falls  short  of  this  limit 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ticino,  which  belongs  to  Switzerland,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige  or  Southern  Tyrol,  which  belongs  to 
Austria,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  Istria  and  Gorz  are 
also  Austrian.    At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  France  has 
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acquired  the  Italian  districts  of  Nice  and  Mooaco,  and  the  boundary 
leaves  the  Alps  at  the  Col  di  Tends,  instead  of  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Yar.  The  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy ;  but  Corsica,  which  is  also  Italian  in  point  of  position 
and  language,  is  under  French  rule.  The  length  of  Italy  proper 
from  the  Alps  to  C.  Spartivento  is  about  760  m.;  the  breadth  varies 
from  330  m.  in  the  N.  to  a  minimum  of  15  m.  between  the  Gulfs 
of  St.  Eufemia  and  Squillace,  amounting  in  the  central  region  to 
about  110  m.  The  shape  of  the  peninsula  closely  resembles  that  of 
a  high-heeled  riding-boot,  the  heel  at  C.  Leuca,  the  toe  at  Sparti- 
vento, and  the  spur  at  Gkirgano;  and  the  parallel  may  be  completed 
by  likening  the  northern  section  of  Italy  to  the  overlapping  folds  of 
a  "  knickerbocker."  The  area  of  Italy  proper,  exclusive  of  the 
islands,  is  93,644  sq.  m.,  and  iU  population  (1861)  22,118,733.  To 
these  amounts  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  add  a  joint  area  of 
20,653  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  2,980,478,  thus  giving  a  total 
area  of  114,297  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  about  26,100,000,  the 
whole  of  which  is  now  virtually  combined  in  a  single  state,  the 
8ole  exceptions  (if  they  can  be  considered  as  such)  being  the  re- 
public of  San  Marino  with  an  area  of  24  sq.  nL,  and  a  population 
of  7303,  and  the  portion  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  assigned  as  the 
residence  of  the  Pope,  the  extent  and  political  position  of  which 
were  undecided  at  the  time  when  these  lines  were  put  in  type.  It 
is  surmised  that  the  Pope  will  be  deemed  an  independent  Sovereign 
over  the  Leonine  or  Trans-Tiberine  portion  of  the  city. 


Examples. 

a  as  in '  far.' 

CIvita  YecchiasOee-we-to  Vek^ke<i. 

«  as  a  In  •  fate.' 

iuin'fient: 

Ticino=Ilr«A«-no. 

iaseein'meet' 

It  as  00  in  '  spoon.* 

OgUo^Ottio. 

e  before  a,  o,  and  u,  as  fc 

e  before  e,  t,  and  y,  as  (cA  in  '  fetch.' 

Speziass5jped-<ee«a. 

eh  before  e  and  i  as  ft. 

g  before  a,  o,  and  w,  as  in  '  game/ 

PistoJassPeci-to-yo. 

.    ^  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in '  gentle.' 

St-^iS-'iSSit'?* 

Gampagnas  Cam-pan^ya, 

^  as  ny. 

jasyin'yoo.* 

sas  dc. 

Hidoriccd  Geography, — The  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  such,  dates  no 
farther  back  than  1861.  The  reigning  dynasty  originally  held  Savoy, 
whence  they  extended  their  sway  into  Piedmont,  and  finally  acquired, 
in  1720,  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king.  The  first  important  addition 
to  their  territory  was  G^noa  in  1815.  Nothing  further  was  gained 
until  1859,  when  the  Austrian  'province  of  Lombardy  was  ceded.    In 
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1860  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modeua, 
the  Papal  provinces  of  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches,  and 
finally,  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
were  annexed  by  the  will  of  their  inhabitants.  The  next  great  acces- 
sion was  that  of  Yenetia  in  1866 ;  and  the  last  and  final  one,  the 
acquisition  in  1870  of  the  Papid  states  consisting  of  Rome,  the  sur- 
rounding region  of  Comarca,  and  the  Delegations  of  Yiterbo,  Civita 
Yecchia,  Yelletri,  and  Frosinone.  The  miniature  republic  of  San 
Marino,  near  Rimini,  dates  from  the  4th  century,  and  has  preserved  its 
independence  intact  to  the  present  day. 


Skxtch-Map.  fflastrjitinc  the  Hflltaiy  Ocognphy  of  Nartti«ni  IttOy. 

INDEX. 

Thx  QDAinax.ATnAL'— 1.  PeMhlem.         2.  Veroiift.        8.  Kantoa.        4.  Iregnaga 

6.  Tnrin.       6.  OMaie.       7.  Alawiiilila. 

The  dotted  Uiie  <m  each  side  of  St  Gothaid  ropreaentB  the  main  eliain  of  tbe  AIi^ 

Military  Geography, — ^The  basin  of  the  Po  has  in  all  ages  been  the 
battle-field  of  Italy,  and  this  not  only  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
adaptation  to  military  operations,  but  still  more  because  it  seals  up  the 
peninsula  itself,  so  that  no  hostile  force  can  obtain  either  ingress  or 
egress  without  crossing  it.  Hence  the  possession  of  the  northern  plains 
is,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the 
peninsula  itself.  The  defence  of  the  basin  is  facilitated  by  the  curve 
which  the  Alps  assume,  and  which  enables  a  force  centrally  situated 
(as  at  Tmin  or  Alessandria :  to  defend  several  of  the  approaches  with 
equal  effect ;  a  force  so  placed  would  operate  from  the  chord  which  sub- 
tends the  arc  formed  by  the  Alps.  The  basin  itself  also  abounds  with 
defensive  lines  supplied  by  the  broad  and  rapid  streams  which  cross  it 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Po.  The  passes  by  which  the  Po  can  be 
gained  across  the  high  Alps  have  been  noticed  in  previous  chapters  ;  of 
these  the  St.  Gothard  and  Bernardino  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a 
neutral  State,  Switzerland,  and  the  Brenner  belongs  to  Austria.  The 
St.  Bernard,  moreover,  cannot  be  made  available  without  a  breach  of 
Swiss  neutrality.  The  weakest  point  in  the  Italian  frontier  is  on  the 
Adige,  where  Austria  intrudes  a  wedge-shaped  block  into  Italy,  giving 
her  the  partial  command  of  the  Stelvio,  Tonile,  and  Lake  Idro  passes 
into  Lombardy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Yal  Sugina  and  Schio  passes 
into  Venetia  on  the  other.    Lastly,  the  line  of  the  Alps  may  be  turned 
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at  the  K.E.  angle  from  Austria,  and  at  the  S.W.  ande  from  France, 
where  the  Maritime  Alps  present  tolerable  fiftoilities  aoout  the  head  of 
the  Bormfda.  Most  of  the  passes  are  guarded  by  forts  in  the  high 
▼alleys,  such  as  Yiuadio  and  Demonte  on  the  Stura,  Fenestrelles  on 
the  Clusdne,  Exilles  on  the  Dora  Ripiara.  Fort  Bard  (of  which  a 
sketch  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  chapter)  on  the  Dora  Baltea,  and 
Rocca  d'Anfo  on  Lake  Idro.  Many  of  the  large  towns  are  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  positions  of  Alessandria  on  the  TanlU^  and  Caa&le  on 
the  Po  are  highly  important  for  the  command  of  the  upper  basin,  as 
Verona  on  the  Adige  and  Mantua  on  the  Mincio  are  for  that  of  the 
lower  basin.  The  most  defensible  lines  on  the  plain  are  those  which 
bound  Lombardy  E.  and  W'  ;  in  the  former  direction,  the  double  line 
of  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  with  the  fjeunoas  Quadrilateral  formed  by 
the  fortresses  Peschi^ra  and  Mantua  on  the  Mincio^  Verona  and  Leg- 
n^igo  on  the  Adige  ;  and  on  the  W«  frontier,  the  Ticino,  which,  with 
the  Trebbia  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po  and  the  intermediate  section 
of  the  Po  itself,  forms  a  continuous  line  across  the  whole  basin.  Both 
of  these  lines  have  witnessed  important  battles,  no  less  than  three 
having  been  fought  on  the  Trebbia,  and  a  groater  number  on  the 
ground  W.  of  the  Quadrilateral.  The  Adda  and  the  Oglio  supply  inter- 
mediate lines,  which,  with  the  Alps  on  the  N.  and  the  Po  on  the  S., 
break  up  the  whole  of  Lombardy  into  natural  quadrilaterals.  The 
numerous  cuiala  of  this  region  are  another  feature  of  importance. 

§  2.  Coast-line,  Harbours. — Italy  possefises  an  extended  coast- 
line of  about  2000  m.  on  the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
seas ;  but  its  value  in  a  commerci^  point  of  view  is  prejudicially 
affected  by  two  circumstances — the  large  amount  of  alluvial  deposit  • 
brought  down  by  many  of  the  rivers,  and  the  absence  of  tides  of 
sufficient  strength  to  clear  away  these  deposits.  The  effects  are  (1) 
that  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  are  unavailable  for  harbourage ;  (2) 
that  the  coast-line  of  the  Adriatic  is  in  a  constant  state  of  change, 
so  that  the  old  Roman  ports  (Ravenna,  Adria,  &c.)  are  now  some 
miles  inland;  and  (3)  that  artificial  ports,  formed  by  moles,  are 
more  than  usually  liable  to  choke  up,  as  has  happened  at  Salerno, 
Brindisi,  and  other  places.  The  harbourage  is  therefore  deficient, 
particularly  on  the  £.  coast,  which  is  low  and  regular ;  on  this  side 
the  most  frequented  ports  are  Venice,  Ano6na,  Oallipoli  (which 
possesses  an  excellent  roadstead),  and  Bari.  On  the  S.  coast  Taranto 
has  a  magnificent  roadstead.  On  the  W.  coast,  which  is  more 
varied,  there  is  excellent  harbourage  in  several  of  the  more-enclosed 
bays,  as  Vaples,  Spesia,  and  Gaeta,  and  good  ports  at  Ctonoa,  Leghorn, 
and  Civita  Veoohia. 

BaySj  Promontories^  ^c. — The  most  noticeable  objects  on  the  E. 
coast  are : — The  LafpinflB  which  fringe  the  coast  between  the  mouth  cf 
the  Isonzo  and  Ravenna;  the  promontory  formed  by  Xonte  Oargano; 
the  Onlf  of  Maafredonia  S.  of  .that  promontory;  and  the  Strait  of 
Otranto,  which  connects  the  Adriatic  with  the  Mediterranean.  The 
southern  coast  is  washed  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  is  high  and  varied ; 
the  "heel"  of  Italy  terminates  in  C.  Lenca,  W.  of  which  the  coast 
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recedes  inland  and  forms  the  spedone  Golf  «f  Tluaato,  extending  S.  to 
the  lofty  C,  Van  or  CoUnuM,  the  latter  name  deriyed  from  the  oolnmns 
of  the  Temple  of  Juno  formerly  Tiaible  on  it ;  the  Gulf  of  SqinllMe 
follows  to  the  S.,  and  the  extreme  southern  stretch  is  bounded  £.  by 
0. 8partly«iito,  and  W.  by  0.  dell'  Amd.  The  Strait  «f  XMnsa  separates 
Italy  from  Sicily.  The  W.  coast  is  -varied  by  a  series  of  fine  open  bays, 
the  chief  of  which  from  S.  to  N.  are  as  follows  :~the  O.  of  St  Safemia, 
terminated  N.  by  C.  fhmto ;  the  G.  of  Polioastro,  terminated  N.  by  the 
water- worn  chalk  cliffs  of  C.  SpartioLtiito  or  Paliniiro ;  the  O.  of  Salnno, 
between  C.  Lio6ia  and  Fvnta  Canpaaallft,  the  lofty  point  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sorrento,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  isle  of  Oapri ;  the  beautiful 
O.  of  VaplM,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sorrentine  peninsula,  with  the 
conspicuous  promontory  of  IQaeiio,  pyramidal  and  well-wooded,  for 
its  other  limit,  and  the  islands  of  Proeida  and  Iiehia  answering  to 
Capri ;  the  O.  of  Oft&ta,  a  fine  sweep  of  coast  between  Capes  Miseno  and 
OinoUo,  diyided  into  two  portions  by  the  point  on  which  Gkteta  stands;  . 
and,  lastly,  the  extensiye  O.  of  Ctonoa,  enclosed  by  the  stretches  of 
coast  entitled  Riviera  di  Levante  and  R.  di  Ponente  {i^,,  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  respectively)  which  meet  at  Yoltri,  the  former  con-> 
taining  the  fine  O.  of  Speiia  and  the  Bay  of  Bapallo. 

§  3.  CoNFiouRATioK — MOUNTAINS  AND  PLAINS. — Italy  falls  into 
three  great  natural  divisions:— (1)  The  great  plain  of  Northern  or 
Continental  Italy ; "  (2)  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of  which  the 
Apennines  form  the  back-bone,  and  which  is,  in  a  restricted  sense, 
Peninsvlar  Italy ;  and  (3)  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  the  adjacent 
islets,  which  form  Insular  Italy.  The  two  first  regions  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  sweep  of  the  Apennines,  the  lower 
ridges  of  which  almost  reach  the  Adriatic  near  Rimini.  The  Great' 
Plain  is  enclosed  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  slopes 
gently  towards  the  Adriatic ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Po,  the  Adige, 
And  various  other  streams,  whose  courses  converge  towards  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  Euganean 
and  'Berician  hills  S.  of  Yicenza,  the  eastern  being  the  smallest. 
For  fertility  and  facility  of  intercommunication  this  plain  is  un- 
rivalled in  the  world ;  the  swampy  regions  about  the  Adriatic  are 
the  least  attractive  part  of  it.  Peninsular  Italy  is  mainly  occupied 
by  the  Apennines^  which  intersect  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  in  places  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  its  breadth,  but  elsewhere 
leave  space  for  maritime  plains  of  varying  size,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Tuscan,  the  Roman,  the  Campanian,  and  the 
Apulian.  The  Apennines  form  an  unbroken  barrier  between  the 
two  coasts  down  to  the  Gulfs  of  Eufemia  and  SquiUace,  where  they 
80  far  subside  that  a  canal  might  be  easily  ctEhried  across.  Of  these, 
as  being  in  a  special  sense  the  range  of  Italy,  a  further  description 
is  needed. 

The  ilpennifiM.— The  Apennines  fall  into  three  divisions  : — ^Northern, 
Central,  and  Southern,  the  Central  occupying  the  section  between 
ihe  sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Yoltomo.    (1)  The  northern  division 
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embraoet  the  portions  oooasioDaUy  diBtingaitbed  m  the  LiguriaD  and 
the  Tuscan  Apennines.  Throughout  this  part  there  is  a  single  crest 
zidge  fslling  off  steeply  toinraids  the  Qulf  of  Genoa  and  sloping  more 
gentlv  on  its  northern  side.  The  Tuscan  Apennines  yield  the  finest 
marble  at  Caxrixt^  between  the  riverB  Magra  and  Serchio.  The  loftiest 
point  in  the  Northern  Apennines  is  lIoBttt  Gim&na  (6973  ft.)>  N.  of 
Pistdja.  (2)  The  Central  Apennines  retain  the  crest  range  of  the 
northern  division  as  £»  as  Xo&te  tthiUa,  a  Utile  S.  of  the  43rd  parallel, 
but  from  this  point  they  expand  into  an  elevated  highland,  supported 
by  parallel  ranges  and  flajked  on  the  W.  by  the  Sub- Apennines  of 
Tuscany  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo,  and  the  Sub- Apennines  of 
Rome  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Qariglianq.  The  central  highland, 
named  the  Plateau  of  Abnmo,  terminates  S."*  in  the  lofty  ranges  that 
surround  Lake  CeUno.  The  loftiest  summits  of  the  Apennines  are  found 
on  the  skirts  of  this  plateau,  viz.,  Xoattt  Oonio  or  Gxan  8mm>,  which 
has  been  already  noticed  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  range, 
and  the  massive  ll^eUft  (9133  ft.)  on  the  E.  side,  respectively  N. 
and  S.  of  the  Pescira ;  MmU  ¥elSao  (8183  ft.)  on  the  W.  side,  N. 
of  Lake  CeUno  ;  and  Moats  lleta  (7840  ft.)  at  the  S.  extremity,  near 
the  Sangro.  Lake  CeUno  itself  lies  at  an  elevation  of  2180  ft.  The 
Sub-Apennine  region  of  Tuscany  surrounds  the  course  of  the  upper 
uid  middle  Ombrnie,  and  is  a  generally  elevated  region  with  occa- 
sional ranges  rising  out  of  it;  between  it  and  the  sea  is  the  low  and 
unhealthy  Xaxcmma.  The  Roman  Sub-ApennineB  are  more  varied  than 
the  Tuscan,  and  contain  the  picturesque  group  of  the  Alban  hills  and 
the  Sabine  range  ;  a  low  plam,  named  the  Oanipiigna,  again  skirts  the 
sea-coast.  (3)  The  Southern  Apennines  are  broken  and  irregular,  but 
not  so  lofty  as  the  central.  They  trend  off  towards  the  W.  coast, 
leaving  an  extensive,  but  dry  and  bare  plain  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  side  the  smaller  but  more  celebrated  plain 
of  Campania.  More  S.  they  follow  the  line  of  the  Calabrian  coast,  and 
finally  decline  between  the  Quid  of  St.  Eufemia  and  Squillace.  The 
flUa  range,  in  the  peninsula  N.  of  the  latter  gulf,  is  a  distinct  mass, 
from  the  Apennines  by  the  vidley  of  the  Crati,  and  of 


different  geological  formation.  The  Afpramonte,  which  rises  S.  of  the 
depression  between  the  gulfii,  smy  also  be  regpirded  ss  an  independent 
range,  and  is  remarkably  wild  and  rugged. 

§  4.  BiVEBS. — The  rivers  of  Italy  may  be  claasified  under  the 
two  heads  of  the  rivers  of  the  northern  plain  and  the  rivers  of  the 
peninsula.  The  first  class  embraces  the  Po,  the  Adige,  and  the 
smaller  rivers  which  seek  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  either  from  the 
Alps  or  the  Apennines ;  the  second  comprises  the  numerous  streams 
which  poor  down  from  the  flanks  of  the  Apennines  towards  each  of 
the  seas,  and  which  for  the  most  part  have  short  and  independent 
courses,  yet  in  s(»ne  cases  attain  additional  length  by  having  their 
upper  and  middle  courses  parallel  to  the  Apennines,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Tiber  and  the  Garigliano. 

The  To  rises  on  the  side  of  Monte  Yiso.  Its  upper  course  terminates 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tidno  and  its  middle  course  at  the  head  of 
its  delta.  In  its  upper  course  the  fiill  is  very  rapid,  but  when  it 
reaches  the  plain  the  descent  is  slight,  not  exceeding  300  ft.  between  the 
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Ticiflo  and  the  sea.  Hence  its  Btieam  becomes  slow,  and  its  conrae 
tortuous ;  inundations  occur  in  the  summer  months,  and  so  much 
alluvium  is  deposited  in  its  bed  that  this  has  been  raiBed  in  its  lower 
course  considerably  above  tt^e  level  of  the  plain,  -which  is  only  pro- 
tected by  artificial  dams.  The  delta  commences  about  50  miles  above 
its  mouth  ;  the  river  originaUy  flowed  by  Feir^ura,  and  a  channel  still 
passes  by  that  town,  which,  after  receiving  a  portion  of  the  Po  and  the 
waters  of  the  Beno,  divides  into  two  branches  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  places  where  they  reach  the  sea,  viz.,  Yolimo  and  Primaro. 
The  main  body  of  the  Po  has,  since  1152,  flowed  N.  of  Fsrrara,  and 
divides  at  Papozzo  into  2  chief  branches,  the  Po  Qrande  and  the  Po 
d'  AHano,  wluch  again  subdivide  before  reaching  the  sea.  The  Po  is 
navigable  for  small  merchant  vessels  to  near  Ferrara,  and  for  barges  to 
Cremona  and  generally  to  Casale.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Po  come 
from  the  Alps  ;  in  its  upper  course  it  is  joined  1.  by  the  Dora  BaUaa 
from  the  Yal  d'Aosta  and  the  Setia  from  Monte  Bosa,  and  rt.  by  the 
TanazOf  the  only  important  affluent  which  joins  it  on  that  side,  rising 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  and  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  it.  In  its  middle 
course  the  chief  affluents  are : — ^the  nnno,  a  deep  rapid  stream,  which 
rises  on  St.  Qothard,  traverses  the  Lago  Maggidre,  and  passes  by  Pavia; 
the  Adda*  a  yet  more  important  river,  which,  rising  on  the  Ortler- 
Spitz,  drains  the  Yalteline,  and  traverses  Lake  Como;  the  Oglio,  whidli 
traverses  Lake  Is^,  and  lower  down  intercepts  the  Mella  and  the 
Chi^  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Mindo,  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  Garda,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Sarca,  which  feeds  that  lake. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  plain  are :  the  Adijge,  which  rises  in  the 
Rhastian  Alps,  enters  the  plain  at  Verona,  and  in  its  lower  course  runs 
parallel  to  the  Po,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  canals  ;  the  Baodd- 
glioaa  and  the  Brenta,  which  have  formed  the  Venetian  Lagunes  ;  the 
Piave,  the  liTOXUHi,  and  the  Tagliamsnto,  all  of  which  have  the  same 
character — ^wide  shallow  beds,  and  low  marshy  outlets. 

Of  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula,  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber  call  for  special 
notice.  They  rise  in  the  same  part  of  the  Centiul  Apennines,  and  flow 
at  first  in  parallel  valleys ;  the  Amo,  however,  diverges  to  the  N.W. 
through  a  most  picturesque  valley  of  14  m.  in  length  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Si^ve,  whence  it  turns  W.  to  the  plain  of  Morence,  and  reaches 
the  sea  below  Pisa ;  it  is  liable  to  heavy  floods.  The  Tiber  has  a 
tolerably  direct  southerly  course  of  150  m.,  during  which  it  receives 
on  its  1.  bank  the  Toplho,  the  Nera  with  the  Velmo,  and  the  Teverone^ 
famed  for  its  fall  at  Tivoli ;  and  on  its  rt.  bank  the  Chiina,  which 
forms  a  connecting  link  with  the  Amo.  After  traversing  Rome,  the 
Tiber  crosses  the  Campagna  for  15  m.  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  by  2 
arms,  the  Fiumtoi  and  the  Fiumiciho,  the  former  shallow  and  silted 
up,  the  latter  navigable.  The  other  rivers  of  the  peninsula  are,  on  the 
W .  side  of  the  Apennines,  th^  Oarigliano  and  the  Voltiinio ;  and  on 
the  £.  side,  the  O&nto  and  the  Bifenio. 

§  6.  Lakes. — The  lakes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  in 
connection  with  the  rivers,  occupy  a  belt  at  ike  point  where  the 
lower  Alpine  valleys  open  out  into  the  plain.  They  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  niountain  lakes,  being  long,  narrow,  and 
winding ;  and  they  present  the  most  magnificent  scenery,  heightened 
by  the  contrast  between  the  savage  and  bare  appearance  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  banks  of  the  la^es 
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themselTes.  The  Lago  lUgg^&n  is  the  longest,  but  not  the 
largest  of  the  series ;  it  has  a  length  of  40  m.,  and  a  maximum 
br^th  of  8  m. ;  it  contains  4  small  but  beautiful  islands,  named 
the  Bonomean.  Laks  Oomo  has  about  the  same  length  as  Maggiore, 
but  is  narrower :  it  is  divided  at  its  lower  end  by  the  promontory  of 
Bellaggio  into  two  arms,  named  after  the  towns  of  Como  and  Lecco. 
Between  Como  and  Maggiore  is  the  smaller  lake  of  Lugfcno,  im- 
bedded amid  lofty  mountains,  and  discharging  its  surplus  waters  by 
the  Tresa  into  L.  Maggiore.  The  Lago  di  Oarda  has  the  largest 
area  of  any  of  the  lakes,  being  32  m.  long,  and  expanding  towards 
the  S.  to  a  maximum  br^th  of  13  m. ;  the  classical  promontory  of 
Sermi<5ne  is  on  its  S.  shore;  the  lake  is  famed  for  the  wonder- 
fully deep  blue  hue  of  its  waters.  The  lakes  of  Peninsular  Italy 
have  a  very  dififerent  character:  they  are  generally  small  and 
circular,  and  frequently  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
This  is  the  case  undoubtedly  with  the  beautiful  lakes  of  AlUbo  and 
Vend  near  Rome,  both  of  which  are  provided  with  emissaries  in 
order  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  their  waters,  that  of  the  Albano 
Lake  1509  yds.  long,  and  that  of  Nemi  1649  yds.,  both  of  great 
antiquity :  it  is  also  apparently  the  case  with  the  lakes  of  Bolsena 
and  Braooiino,  though  their  size,  26i  m.  and  20  m.  in  circimiference 
respectively,  makes  this  doubtful.  The  Lake  of  Ferogia,  the  largest 
in  the  peninsula  (30  m.  round),  opens  on  to  a  plain  on  the  \V.,  and 
is  relieved  of  its  surplus  waters  by  an  emissary  dating  from  the 
15th  cent.  The  Lago  Celino,  high  up  amid  the  Central  Apennines, 
was  formerly  the  largest ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been 
drained  by  a  restoration  of  the  emissary  constructed  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  Aveno,  near  Naples,  is  a  well-known  instance  of  ,a 
crater-lake. 

§  6.  Volcanic  Action. — ^Volcanic  action  displays  itself  in  various 
ways  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Temiyius,  the  only  active 
volcano  in  continental  Europe,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  all  parts 
of  the  bay ;  a  description  of  it  is  subjoined.  The  Solfatira,  near 
Pozzuoli,  is  partially  active :  only  one  eruption  is  recorded,  viz.,  jn 
1198,  when  a  stream  of  lava  poured  forth  to  the  sea ;  the  signs  of 
activity  are  now  confined  to  discharges  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
which  escape  through  fissures  in  the  roof  of  the  crater,  with  occa- 
sional volumes  of  smoke  and  rumbling  noises.  Monte  Ku6vo,  close 
to  Lake  Avemo,  has  not  been  active  since  the  time  it  was  thrown  up 
in  1538 :  its  crater  is  419  ft.  deep,  only  21  ft.  less  than  the  height 
of  the  cone.  Xonte  Epomeo  in  Ischia  has  been  dormant  sinee  1302, 
previous  to  which  eruptions  were  frequent :  it  has  12  cones  on  its 
sides  and  about  its  base.  The  level  of  the  coast  is  subject  to  changes, 
a  remarkable  proof  of  which  is  famished  by  the  ruined  temple  of 
Serapia  at  Pozzuoli,  which  has  been  submerged  some  20  ft.  below 
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the  sea  and  again  elevated,  and  is  now  agaii..  sinking.  We  may 
farther  notice  the  vapours  rising  from  Lakes  Av«mo  and  AgiUao, 
and  in  the  Chrotta  del  Oane,  near  Agnano,  a  cave  in  which  carhonio 
acid  gafl  exudes  in  such  amount  as  to  form  a  layer  2  ft.  thick  on  the 
floor. 

VesuvifU, — ^Thif  celebrated  volcano  stands  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  consists  of  a  comparatively  modem  cone  projected 
out  of  an  ancient  crater.  Of  the  ancient  brater,  a  portion  still  exists 
on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  the  cone :  it  is  called  Monte  Somma,  and 
attains  a  height  of  3747  ft. ;  the  portion  on  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  cone 
has  been  destroyed  by  eruptions,  but  its  position  is  marked  on  the  S. 
by  the  ridge  of  La  Pedamentina.  A  deep  valley  called  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  separates  Monte  Somma  from  the  cone.  The  height  of  the 
cone  varies,  and  has  reached  to  4079  ft.  The  earliest  eruption  in 
historical  times  happened  A.D.  79,  when  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
were  overwhelmed,  and  the  elder  Pliny  perished ;  no  lava  flowed,  but 
there  were  showers  of  ashes,  stones,  and  volcanic  substances,  mingled 
with  vast  jets  of  steam,  wluch  together  formed  a  penetrating  liquid 
mud.  The  other  most  famous  eruptions  occurred  at  the  following 
dates : — 512,  when  lava  is  supposed  to  have  first  issued  ;  1631,  when 
7  streams  of  lava  poured  out,  and  18,000  souls  perished  ;  1707,  when 
Naples  was  completely  darkened  by  the  ashes  ;  1779,  when  a  column 
of  fire  shot  up  to  3  times  the  height  of  the  mountain  itself;  1793-4, 
when  the  side  vf  the  mountain  opened  at  various  points,  and  poured 
out  a  vast  stream  of  lava  which  entered  the  sea  at  Torre  del  Qreco, 
with  a  breadth  of  1204  ft.  and  a  depth  of  15  ft. ;  and  1855,  when 
Portici  was  threatened. 

§  7.  Climatb. — The  temperature  of  Italy  varies  more  in  respect 
to  the  cold  of  winter  than  the  heat  of  summer.  The  northern  plain 
has  a  more  continental  climate  than  the  peninsula,  being  affected 
both  by  its  remoteness  from  the  sea  and  by  the  barrier  of  lofty 
mountains  on  3  of  its  sides.  The  summer  heat  of  Milan  nearly 
equals  that  of  Naples,  and  Bologna  is  reputed  the  hottest  town  in 
Italy ;  but  the  winter  ouid  of  Milan  exceeds  that  of  Naples  by  K/*, 
and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  the  two  places  stands  at 
about  55°  at  Milan  and  61°  at  Naples.  In  the  N.  the  rainfall  k 
considerable,  attaining  to  an  annual  average  of  100  inches  at  Toil- 
mezzo,  N.W.  of  Udine :  fogs  prevail  in  the  autumn,  snow  AiIIb  in 
the  winter,  and  canals  are  not  unfrequently  frozen  over.  On  the 
plains  of  peninsular  Italy  snow  is  uncommon,  and  does  not  lie  above 
24  hours ;  and  frosts  are  not  continuous.  To  the  S.  of  Naples  frosts 
are  unknown :  the  flg,  orange,  citron,  lemon,  and  almond  flourish 
in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  S.  coast  the  date-palm  produces,  though 
it  does  not  ripen,  its  fruit.  The  chief  drawbacks  to  the  climate  of 
the  peninsular  region  are  (1)  the  prevalence  of  a  dry  searching  wind, 
called  the  tramontana,  which  blows  down  from  the  Apennines  in 
the  winter  months,  and  is  dangerous  to  the  health ;  and  (2)  the 
cjccasional  visits  of  the  African  sirocco  from  the  S.,  which  is  rather 
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enervating  than  prejadicial.  The  maritime  plains  and  the  borders 
of  several  of  the  southern  kikes  are  haunted  in  the  autumn  hy  the 
deadly  fever  called  the  maiUiria^  arising  from  marshy  exhalations  at 
night,  and  hecoming  more  rie  as  the  population  diminishes.  The 
amount  of  rainfall  is  somewhat  deficient  in  the  peninsula ;  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  hardly  any  falls.  The  transparent  atmosphere 
and  generally  unclouded  sky  of  Southern  Italy  are  a  great  charm  to 
the  eye  of  a  North-Buropean. 

§  8.  Soil  and  PBODUonoirs.  Aobioultubb.— About  two-fifths 
of  the  soil  of  Italy  are  imder  cultivation ;  the  remainder  is  chiefly 
mountain-top;  available  only  for  summer  pasturage.  The  soil  is 
fertile  wherever  irrigation  is  possible,  and  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
where  a  scientific  system  of  irrigation  prevails,  the  productiveness 
18  maintained  throughout  the  year ;  but  in  the  S.  the  plains  parch 
up,  and  become  quite  bare  in  summer.  Timber  is  abundant,  and 
the  chestnut  is  important  as  supplying  an  article  of  ordinary  diet. 
Rice  is  extensively  grown  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  S.B. 
Adriatic  provinces.  Maize  is  more  general  than  wheat;  the  other 
cereals  are  grown  on  the  higher  grounds.  Cotton  is  produced  in  the 
swampy  parts  of  Otranto  and  Bari,  and  tobacco  also  in  Otranto  and 
in  the  Papal  States.  The  management  of  the  silkworm,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  are  important  objects.  Among 
the  special  products  we  may  notice  liquorice  and  manna,  both  of 
which  belong  to  Calabria.  The  mineral  resources  consist  mainly  of 
marble,  salt,  and  volcanic  products,  such  as  sulphur,  alum,  boracic 
acid,  and  lava ;  coal  (lignite)  is  found  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy ; 
of  metals,  the  most  valuable  are  the  iron  of  Elba  and  the  copper  of 
Tuscany.  The  Piedmontese  Alps  yield  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  and 
mines  are  at  work  in  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Dora  and  the  Sesia. 
Mineral  springs  are  very  numerous ;  the  baths  at  Lucca,  Casciano, 
and  Lschia  are  visited  by  invalids.  The  surrounding  seas  afford 
valuable  fisheries  of  the  tunny,  the  sword-fish,  and  the  anchovy. 

Agriculture, — Pastoral  pursuits  hold  a  prominent  place  in  Italy,  and 
the  juzta-position  of  high  mountains  and  low  plains,  with  their  different 
conditions  of  temperature  and  vegetation,  induces  a  system  of  migra- 
tion throughout  the  whole  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  central 
and  southern  portions.  The  Roman  Oampagna,  for  instance,  is  covered 
with  animals  in  the  winter,  but  as  the  summer  heats  parch  up  the 
plain  and  malaria  becomes  rife,  the  herdsmen  withdraw  to  the  Sub- 
Apennine  or  even  the  Central  Apennine  pastures,  and  return  again  in 
the  winter.  This  process  has  been  reduced  to  a  system,  known  as  the 
TavoUeret  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  plains  of  Puglia 
offer  luxuriant  herbage  in  the  winter  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Central  Apennines,  who  pay  a  tax  to  the  government 
for  the  pasturage.  The  methods  of  agriculture  in  Italy  are  somewhat 
antiquated :  in  many  parts  the  land  is  farmed  on  the  metayer  system, 
under  which  the  landlord  supplies  the  stock  and  the  tenant  his  labour, 
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the  profits  being  divided  between  them.  The  agricultural  product 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  the  Parmesan  cheese,  produced  iD 
the  irrigated  districts  between  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Pavia. 

Silk. — The  production  of  silk  spreads  extensively  throughout  Italy, 
and  the  mulberry  is  supplanting  the  olive  in  many  districts.  In 
Lombardy  the  mulberry -trees  line  the  roads  and  the  fields ;  they  are 
generally  poUarded,  and  so  kept  low  and  thick.  The  annual  value  of 
the  silk  crop  exceeds  ten  million  sterling. 

Vine  and  Olive. — The  vine  flourishes  universally,  but  the  wines  of 
Italy  cannot  compete  with  those  of  France  or  Spain.  Tuscany  is  the 
district  where  most  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture.  The  wine 
called  Xjacryma  Christi,  imported  into  England,  is  produced  on  the 
slopes  of  Yesurius.  The  ohve  flourishes  more  especially  in  Tuscany^ 
C  Lucca  oil  being  of  the  first  quality),  about  Naples  (the  Sergia  oil  of 
Venafro),  and  m  the  Adriatic  provinces  of  Bari  and  Otranto. 

§  9.  Inhabitants,  Gotebnment,  Religion,  ,  and  Education. 
Manufactdbes,  Comvebce,  Comkunioations. — ^Italy  is  occupied 
by  a  remarkably  homogeneous  people.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  colonies  of  Germans  *  in  the  N.,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Greeks  and 
Albanians  on  the  Apulian  peninsula,  all  are  Italians — a  mingled 
race  of  Latins,  Ostrogoths,  Longobards,  and  Normans,  but  speaking 
one  tongue,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  professing  one  religion. 
The  differences  of  dialect  ^d  character  in  the  varicos  districts  are 
indeed  very  strongly  marked ;  the  Piedmontese  dialect,  for  instance, 
is  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Italian  and  the  Proven9al ;  the 
Bolognese  dialect  is  also  coarse  and  rough  to  a  degree  *,  both  would 
be  unintelligible  to  a  Neapolitan.  Tuscany  is  the  home  of  classical 
Italian,  but  the  Roman  pronunciation  is  deemed  the  purest.  The 
prominent  traits  in  the  Italian  character  are  excitability  of  temper 
and  manner,  frugality  and  simplicity  of  life,  love  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure, and  an  inborn  capacity  for  appreciating  the  beautiful  in  every 
department  of  art,  which  has  rendered  their  country  the  chief 
school  for  sculpture,  painting,  and  music. 

Government. — The  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Papal 
States  and  San  Marino,  is  combined  under  a  single  sovereign,  and  par- 
ticipates in  the  benefits  of  representative  institutions.  The  executive 
is  vested  in  the  king,  who  acts  through  responsible  ministers.  The 
legislative  power  is  shared  between  him  and  the  Parliament,  consisting 
of  a  house  of  senators  nominated  by  him,  and  a  house  of  deputies 
elected  by  the  nation  at  lai^ge.  The  several  provinces  are  governed  by 
prefects,  and  the  number  of  oflioials  employed  in  the  administration 
of  affairs  involves  a  great  expense.  Brigandage  is  still  rife  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  kmgdom.  In  the  Papal  States  the  Pope  is  auto- 
cratic.    San  Marino  is  a  republic. 

i  These  colonics  are  tntorwthig  In  an  historical  point  of  view  as  being  probably  rem- 
nants of  the  early  Qerman  migmfcions.  The  existing  German  oomnranlties  are  the  Setts 
Oommnni  about  Aaiago  in  Venetla.  the  Treded  Communi  near  Verona,  and  the  oocnpantB  of 
some  of  the  high  valleys  runi:ing  np  to  Monte  Rou,  aa  Anuaca,  Sesia.  Tournanch^  and 
Mftcngnaga 
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Bdigion  and  Edmeation, — ^The  Koman  Catholic  religion  prevaili 
almost  ezoluiiively,  but  toleration  is  extended  to  other  religious  bodies, 
and  among  others  to  the  Yaudoia  or  Waldenses,  whose  head  quarten 
are  in  the  Alpine  Yal  Pellice,  S.W.  of  Turin.  The  political  influence 
of  the  church  has  been  much  diminished  of  late  by  the  secularij»tion  of 
its  estates,  and  by  the  claim  of  the  king  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  PHmary  education  is  advancing,  but  is  still  very  inadequate ; 
hardly  more  than  one  person  in  six  can  read  and  write ;  Piedmont  is 
the  best  educated  district.  The  higher  education  Ib  carried  on  in  the 
following  universities,  the  dates  of  the  foundation  being  appended  in 
brackets:— Bologna  (1119),  Pftdua  (1221\  Naples (1224),  Rome  (12U), 
Perugia  (1320),  Pisa  (1329),  Siena  (1349),  Pavia  (1390,  that  being  the 
date  of  its  enlargement  by  Qaleazzo),  Turin  (1412),  Parma  (1422), 
Florence  (1443),  and  Genoa  (1783;,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  at  Camerino, 
Fermo,  Modena,  Macerata,  and  Ferrara. 

Manufcuiures, — ^The  manufactures  of  Italy  are  chiefly  of  a  light  and 
elegant  character.  A  certain  amount  of  silk  and  velvet  is  mikle,  the 
latter  particularly  at  Genoa,  and  woollen  textures  are  produced  for 
home  supply  and  for  export  to  the  Levant ;  but  the  articles  best  known 
to  the  outer  world  are  of  an  artistic  character,  such  as  ornamental 
glass  (Venice),  filigree  work  (Gtenoa  and  Naples),  coral  ornaments 
(Naples),  perfumery,  straw-plaiting  (Leghorn  and  other  Tuscan  towns), 
paper,  gloves,  &c.  Macaroni  is  xaeAa  on  a  large  scale  at  Amalfi,  Torre 
deir  Annunziata,  and  Grsgnino. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Italy  is  on  a  restricted  scale  ; 
the  chief  import  is  cotton  goods  from  England  ;  the  chief  export,  silk, 
raw  and  manufactured.  The  other  exports  are  olive-oil,  brimstone, 
liquorice,  and  the  fancy  articles  above  enumerated  ;  and  the  other 
imports,  iron  and  hardware,  salt  fish,  and  com. 

Communioaiiom. — The  most  important  line  of  railway  in  Italy  is 
that  which  takes  up  the  Mont  Cenis  route  at  Susa,  and,  traversing  the 
basin  of  the  Po  to  A>loena,  strikes  the  Adriatic  coast  at  Rimini,  which 
it  thence  follows  closely  to  Brindisi  and  the  "heel"  of  Italy.  This 
line  supplies  the  shortest  route  between  Paris  and  Alexandria,  and  is 
hence  adapted  to  carry  our  East  Indian  ma^s.  An  equally  im- 
portant line  for  the  internal  commerce  of  Italy  is  that  wluch  enters 
m>m  Austria  at  Udine,  and  thence  crosses  the  peninsula  to  Rooie 
and  Naples,  by  way  of  Padua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Florence.  From 
Rome  a  line  crosses  the  Apennines  to  Folcanara,  near  Ancona ;  this  is 
joined  at  Foligno,  S.E.  of  Perugia,  by  a  line  from  Florence,  which  forms 
at  present  the  means  of  communication  between  that  city  and  Rome* 
but  a  more  direct  line  by  way  of  Orvieto  and  the  valley  of  the  Chiana 
is  in  progress.  The  great  towns  of  North  Italy  are  linked  together  by 
a  line  between  Turin  and  Venice,  passing  through  Milan,  Brescia,  and 
Verona.  Canals  are  numerous  in  Lombardy,  but  are  more  important 
for  irrigation  than  for  traffic :  we  may  mention  the  Naviglio  Grande 
between  Milan  and  the  Tioino,  probably  the  oldest  canal  in  Europe ; 
and  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia  between  Milan  and  Pavia. 

§  10.  Political  Divisions. — In  the  organization  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Italy  the  old  monarchies  have  been  Superseded  by  a 
division  into  provinces  of  moderate  size  named  after  the  chief  towns. 
The  number  of  these  amounts  to  68,  including  7  for  Sicily,  2  for 
Sardinia,  and  9  for  Venetia.    In  the  present  work,  however,  we 
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shall  retain  the  old  historical  arrangement,  which  serves  to  mark  to 
a  certain  extent  the  past  condition  of  Italy,  using  the  term  Emilia  ^ 
as  co-extensive  with  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  though 
it  is  sometimes  extended  over  the  Bomagna  as  well.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  these  divisions  is  as  follows: — (1)  In 
Northern  Italy — Lombaidy,  between  the  Ticino,  the  Mincio,  the 
Po,  and  the  Alps ;  Venetia  to  the  E.,  and  Piedmont  to  the  W.  of 
Lombardy,  the  latter  reaching  S.  to  Uie  Apennines,  between  which 
and  the  sea  is  the  maritime  district  of  Genoa ;  Emilia  and  Bomagna, 
S.  of  the  Po,  between  Piedmont  and  the  Adriatic.  (2)  In  Central 
Italy— Tuscany,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea; 
the  Papal  States,  S.  of  Tuscany,  in  the  mid  and,  lower  basin  of 
the  Tiber;  Umbria  and  the  MaTohes,  formerly  the  Papal  States, 
Umbria  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Tiber  about  Perugia,  the  Marches 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic.  (3)  In  Southern  Italy 
the  Veapolitan  States,  including  all  that  lies  S.  of  the  Tronto  on 
the  E.  coast,  and  of  Terracina  on  the  W.,  and  formerly  divided 
into  15  provinces,  arranged  as  follows: — the  3  Abruzzi  in  the 
N.E. ;  the  3  Calabrias  in  the  S. ;  Lav6ro,  Naples,  and  the  2  Prin- 
cipdti  in  the  W. ;  Molise,  Gapitanata,  Bari,  and  Otranto  on  the  E. 
coast ;  and  Basilicata  on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 

Many  of  the  above  names  rei.Tesent  historical  epochs :  Bomagnat  the 
period  when  Ravenna  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  western  Boman 
empire  ;  Lombardy,  the  entrance  of  the  Longobarda  and  their  inde- 
pendent kingdom  (568-774)  ;  the  Marehes,  also  the  period  of  the  Lom- 
bards, who  governed  this  part  of  Italy  by  a  marchio  or  marquis  ; 
Capitanata^  the  supremacy  of  the  Qreek  emperors  in  S.  Italy,  between 
890  and  1041,  during  which  Ihey  governed  it  by  an  officer  named 
CaJtapan;  Bcuilicaia,  probably  referring  to  the  same  period  (?  Basil  or 
hasilius  "king")  ;  and  PrincipaU),  the' principality  of  Salerno,  held  by 
Lombard  princes  until  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  somewhere 
about  1060. 

§  11.  Towns. — The  towns  of  Italy  are  peculiarly  rich  both  in 
monuments  of  art  and  in  historical  associations;  and  frequently 
these  sources  of  interest  are  enhanced  by  the  -charms  of  position  and 
scenery.  At  present  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  two  capitals,  Borne 
and  Florence — the  first,  the  metropolis  of  Catholicism  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  focus  in  which  all  associations  of  imperial  great- 
ness centre;  the  second,  the  adopted  seat  of  government  for  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Both  are  rich  in  art-treasures,  and  Florence 
is  fairly  styled  the  "Beautiful"  in  reference  to  its  picturesque 
scenery.  In  point  of  population,  neither  of  the  above  can  com- 
pete with  Naples,   the  capital   of  South   Italy,    which   numbers 
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above  400,000  inhabitants,  and  challenges  the  world  to  rival  its 
magnificent  position  ("See  Naples  and  die*^.  Turin,  the  capital  of 
Piedmont,  equals  Rome  in  population,  but  is  shorn  of  its  glory  by 
the  removal  (in  1865)  of  the  Sjeat  of  government  to  Florence ;  it 
will  henceforUi  depend  on  its  provincial  importance.  iriiftTi,  "  the 
Grand,"  has  nearly  200,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  commercial 
and  intellectual  centre  of  the  rich  district  of  Lombardy,  of  which 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital.  Genoa  and  Venioe  arc  the  great 
ports  of  Northern  Italy:  Genoa  for  traffic  with  France  and  the 
West,  Venice  for  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant.  Genoa,  "the 
Superb,"  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  appearance  as  viewed  from  the 
sea,  rising  tier  above  tier  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  having 


a  splendid  group  of  palaces  at  the  back  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  bustling 
and  thriving  place.  Venice  is  a  great  contrast  in  all  respects :  built 
on  piles,  surrounded  by  lagunes,  intersected  by  canals  which  form 
its  still  highways,  abounding  with  elegant  buildings,  but  fallen  from 
its  ancient  fame,  and  no  more  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  "  la  Domi- 
nante  **  or  "  mistress  "  of  the  seas.  Bologna  comes  next  to  Venice  in 
the  order  of  population ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  university  (formerly  celebrated  for  the 
study  of  law,  now  of  medicine"),  and  of  various  art  institutions. 
We  may  further  notice  Leghorn,  the  port  of  Tuscany ;  Verona,  on 
the  Adige,  an  important  fortress  and  railway  centre ;  Padua,  with 
a  still  flourishing  university ;  Parma  and  M6dena,  formerly  capitals 
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of  their  respective  dachies ;  BreioiA,  GrenunuL,  TtaviA  **  the  learned," 
with  a  university,  and  Bergamo  in  Lombardy ;  ViMim,  Kuitiia,  and 
Udine,  in  Yenetia;  the  port  of  Axio6iia,  in  the  Marches;  Piia  and 
Luooa  "  the  industrious,"  in  Tuscany ;  all  of  them  possessing  specific 
features  of  interest  In  the  south  of  Italy  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  gathered  into  towns,  partly  for  protection  and  partly 
from  the  character  of  the  country :  but,  for  the  most  part,  these 
towns  are  deficient  in  interest.  We  may  except  those  which  were 
of  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  as  Amalfl,  Beneranto,  Oapna, 
Salerno,  and  XeliL  The  towns  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  are  beautifully 
situated,  particularly  Sorrento,  which,  aa  well  as  Oaitellamira,  enjoys 
a  cooler  climate  than  Naples  itself.  On  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
sula loggia,  the  capital  of  the  Tavoliere,  and  the  seaport  towns  of 
Borletta,  Traai,  Xolfetta,  Bari,  and  Taraato,  are  populous  places; 
Aquila  has  a  local  importance  as  the  chief  town  in  the  central  region, 
while  Gex]gn6la,  Andria,  Cor&to,  Terlini,  and  Bitonto  are  inland 
towns  on  the  plain  of  Apulia,  and  Leooe  is  centrally  situated  in  the 
"heel"  of  Italy.  The  Calabrian  towns,  Beggio,  Catanifiro,  and 
others,  suffered  frightfully  from  the  earthquake  of  1783. 
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Piedmont 

Genoa 

LomUrdy 

Venetia 

finella  and  Romagna     .    . 

Turin.  190,620.     Alessandria,  27,027.     Astf.  20.239. 

Vercelll,  19,352.    Cwile  Monferrfito.  17,0«1.    N<h 

vir«.  14,395.     Cuneo,  12,797.     Mond6vl,   10,764. 

Saluaao,  10,282.    Chleri,  10,036.    VogWra,  10,173. 
Genoa,  127.986.    San  Pier  d'Ar6ua,  12,980.    SaT<$na, 

11,441. 
Milan.  196,109.    Breacia,  40,499     Crem6na,  31,001. 

PfeTia,  28,670.     Bergamo,  24fiM.     Lodi.    18.160. 

Monza,  16,687.    Vlgerfoo,  13,831.    Oomo,  11,562. 

Venice,  118.172      Verdna,  69,169.     Padua,  63,584. 

.Vloensa,  33,306.    Mantua,  29,884.    Chloggia,  26,667. 

Udine,  25.201.    Trevfeo.  22.165.    Gonzfia.  16.847. 

BellAno.  13,562.    Adrla,  12,803.    Cavanere,  11,903. 

Basitfno,  11,627.    Ugnago,  10318. 
Bolopia.  89,850.    Parma,  47,067.    Piacenia,  39,318. 

M6dena,  32,248.    Ferr&ra.  27.688.    Btfggio,  21,174. 

Bavcnna,  19,118.    Forli,  17,723.    Faenia,  17,486. 

Rfmini,  16.860.    Im6la,  10.916. 

Noteworthy  Objects,— (1)  Boman  Aatiquities.—'Tnvimphsl  arches  »t 
Sua,  erected  by  Julius  Cottius,  b.c.  8,  and  at  Acsta  in  honour  of 
AugnstuB.  Splendid  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  almost  perfect,  and 
capable  of  containing  22,000  spectators.  The  16  columns  of  San 
Lorenzo  at  Ifilaii.  Breteia,  remains  of  a  temple,  numerous  inacrip- 
tiona.  Yellaia,  near  Piacenza,  the  •*Northerti  Pompeii/*  extensive 
remains  of  a  city  destroyed,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  by  a 
landslip.      (2)   Early    Christian   Edifocs  — BaVMUia,    church    of   San 
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Vitale,  built  in  JuBtinian's  rdgn,  and  containing  mosaicfl  of  the  eame 
period  still  peifect;  the  mauaolenm  of  Gallia  Placidia,  daughter  of 
Theodoaius  the  Great ;  Theodoric's  Mausoleum,  erected  by  himself ; 
and  the  Basilica  of  S.  ApolUnare  in  Classe,  2^  m.  S.  of  Ravenna, 
erected  in  534.  BolognA,  San  Stefano,  a  cluster  of  7  churches,  the 
4th  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  330  ;  the  church  of 
SS.  Vitale  ed  Agricola,  consecrated  in  428.  (3)  Medimval  and  Modem. 
— ^Tuzin,  the  Royal  Palace,  of  great  size,  erected  by  Charles  Emmanuel 
II. ;  the  Church  of  La  Superga,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town,  erected 
by  Victor  Amadous  (1717-31)  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  Genoa,  the 
Durazzo,  Doria,  and  Balbi  Palaces,  the  last  used  by  the  university. 
The  Ontiomj  near  Pavia,  the  most  splendid  monastery  in  the  world, 
founded  1396,  with  a  riciily  decorated  fagade  begun  in  1473.  Xonia . 
Cathedral  (about  1400),  the  depository  of  the  famous  iron  crown  of  * 
Lombardy.  XiUuL  Cathedral,  of  white  marble,  commenced  in  1387, 
and  still  unfinished,  486  ft.  long,  and  conspicuous  for  its  flying 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  niches  for  statuary;  the  Arco  della  Pace,  a 
triumphal  arch  of  great  beauty,  its  sculpture  commemorating  the 
peace  of  1815.  Crexnona  Campudle,  396  ft.  high,  the  lofkiestin  Italy, 
erected  by  the  Guelph  faction  in  1283.  Xantaft,  the  Ducal  Palace, 
dating  from  1302,  containing  about  500  rooms.  Viimua,  numerous- 
specimens  of  Palladio's  architecture  (1550-80),  as  the  Basilica,  Prefect's 
Palitce,  Olympic  Theati^,  &c  Badna,  the  Town-hall  (1172-1219),  a 
vast  building,  supported  on  arches,  and  containing  a  fine  hall.  Xodena 
Cathedral  (11th  cent.),  a  splendid  building  with  a  campanile  315  ft. 
high,  one  of  the  four  finest  in  Italy;  the  Ducal  Palace.  Bologna, 
the  2  leaning  towers  (early  part  of  12th  cent.),  the  loftiest  (321  ft.)  ■ 
mcllned  nearly  7  ft.  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  other  161  ft.  high; 
the  Archiginnassio,  or  old  university  (1562),  now  used  as  a  library. 
Parma,  the  Baptistexy,  (1196-1281),  wholly  built  of  rad  and  grey 
marble;  the  Cathedral,  with  magnificent  freicoes,  some  of  them  by 
Correggio.  FMrrara,  the  Castle,  surrounded  by  a  moat.  Yanioe,  St. 
Mark's  Church  (977-1111),  a  richly-deoorated  edifice  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  with  a  vast  number  of  pillars,  mosaics,  and  tesselated  pavements, 
the  famous  bronze  horses  over  the  vestibule,  brought  from  Constant!-, 
nople  after  its  capture  in  1204  ;  the  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  323  ft. 
high  ;  the  Doge's  Palace,  erected  at  intervals  between  1354  and  1471, 
2  of  the  sides  (fronting  the  Piazzetta  and  the  Mole)  supported  on 
double  ranges  of  arches  $  the  Arsenal,  nearly  2  miles  in  circumference; 
and  the  Ponte  di  Rialto,  the  most  funous  of  the  bridges  in  Venice 
with  a  span  of  91  ft. 

Hittorical  Afsoeiaiiofu.-^i)  North  of  the  Po. — Turin,  ravaged  by 
Francis  I.  in  1536 ;  heroically  defended  against  the  French  by  Amadeo, 
in  1706  ;  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1799.  Falostro,  near  Vercelli, 
spirited  engagements  between  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies  in 
1859.  Vovara,  defeat  of  the  Sardinians  by  the  Austrians  in  1849, 
which  led  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert.  Pavia,  battle  in  which 
Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner  in  1525.  Magenta,  £.  of  the  Ticino, 
great  victory  of  Napoleon  III.  over  tHe  Austrians  in  1859.  Milan, 
sacked  by  Attila  in  452,  by  Vitiges  in  539,  and  by  Frederick  I.  in 
1162,  when  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  and  did  not  return  imtil 
1167  ;  imder  the  Viacontis  (1313-1447),  and  the  Sforzas  (UoO-lbSb)  ; 
the  Austrians  held  it  from  1713  to  1859.  Melogn&iio,  or  Marignano^ 
on  the  Liambro  between  Milan  and  Lodi,  battle  in  1515,  in  which 
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Francis  I.  gained  a  victory  over  the  Swiss  ;  engagement  in  1859 
between  the  French  and  Austrians.  Lodi,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Adda, 
the  storming  of  the  bridge  in  1796  one  of  the  most  famous  exploits  of 
Napoleon  I.  BreaeiA,  sacked  by  Qaston  de  Foiz  in  1512,  previously  to 
which  it  had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Lombardy  ;  Bayard 
severely  wounded  at  the  siege.  BoUSnino,  between  the  Chiese  and  the 
Mincio;  great  victory  of  Napoleon  III.  over  the  Austrians,  which 
terminated  the  war  of  1859.  CnftoaAi  between  Peschiera  and  Verona, 
battles  in  1849  and  1866  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Italians,  in 
both  of  which  the  latter  were  worsted.  YiUafraaea,  S.  of  Verona, 
peace  concluded  between  France  and  Austria  in  1859.  Xantna,  the 
dty  of  the  Qonssagas  from  1328  to  1707  ;  its  prosperity  terminated  by 
a  terrible  siege  in  1630  by  the  Imperialists  ;  taken  after  a  famous  siege 
by  the  French  in  1796,  and  recovered  by  the  Austrians  in  1799. 
Verona,  the  city  of  the  Scaligers  (1262-1389);  besieged  in  1409  by  the 
Venetians,  and  thenceforward  attached  to  Venice ;  seat  of  a  congress 
of  monarchs  in  1822.  Bonoo,  the  spot  where  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Adige  for  the  memorable  battle  of  ArodLe,  in  which  he  defeated  the 
Austrians,  1796.  CShioggia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bacchiglione,  naval 
battle  in  1380,  by  which  Venice  gained  her  maritime  supremacy. 
Yexdoe,  foimded  in  the  5th  cent,  in  dread  of  Attila's  hordes  ;  rose  to 
importanoe  by  her  commerce  in  the  10th  and  11th  cents.,  and  reached 
the  semth  of  her  fsjoae  in  the  15th ;  her  powei^  reduced  by  the  Le^^e 
of  Cambray  (1508-1510),  by  her  Turk^  wars,  particularly  the  one 
in  which  Candia  was  lost  (1669),  and  still  more  by  the  new  route 
to  the  E.  round  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  ;  ceded  to  Austria  in  1797; 
held  by  fiance  from  1805  to  1814,  when  it  reverted  to  Austria, ;  re- 
volted in  1848:  annexed  to  Italy  in  1866.  Campo  Formio,  treaty  of 
1797,  by  which  Napoleon  gave  up  Venice  to  Austria. 

(2)  South  of  the  Po.— Casals,  besieged  in  1630  ;  battle  in  1640  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spaniards  ;  dismantled  in  1796,  and  re-fortified 
ijince  1850.  Xarengo.  near  Alessandria,  great  victory  of  Napoleon  I. 
over  the  Austrians  in  1800.  Tile  battle-fields  of  1796  in  the  S.W., 
between  the  French  and  the  Austrians,  viz. :  Xontenotte,  Dego,  and 
Hillesimo,  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Bormida,  and  Xondovi  on  the 
Elero,  a  tributary  of  the  Tanaro.  Hovi,  near  the  Scrivia,  Suwarrow's 
victory  over  the  French  in  1799.  Montitbello,  near  the  Coppo,  battles 
of  1800  and  1859,  in  which  the  French  defeated  the  Austrians.  The 
Trebhia,  great  battles,  in  1746  close  to  Piacenza,  in  which  the  Impe- 
rialists defeated  the  fVench  and  Spaniards,  and  in  1799,  5  m.  S.  of  San 
Nicolo,  in  which  the  French  were  utterly  defeated  by  Suwarrow. 
Parma,  held  by  the  Popes  from  1513  to  1545.  Bologna,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Guelphic  league;  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Modenese  in  1249 ;  occupied'  by  the  British  in  1814 ;  held  by  the 
Austrians  from  1848  to  1859.  Bavenna,  made  by  Honorius  the  seat  of 
the  Western  Empire  in  404,  and  successively  the  capital  of  Odoacer  in 
476,  the  Ostrogoths  in  493,  the  Exarchs  in  554,  and  of  the  Longo- 
bards  in  754 ;  great  battle  in  1512  won  by  the  French  over  -Uie 
Spaniards,  in  which  Gkuston  de  Foix  perished;  the  burial  place  of 
Dante. 
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Central  Italy. 


P«OVIHCI8. 

Towns. 

Tuscany 

Flomioe.  114^63.    Leghorn,  83,543.    PiM,  S3,6T& 

Lucca,  31,968.      816n^  21,90X      Ptowya.  82,274. 

Prato^  11,933.    Aresio^  11,081. 

Papal  SteteB 

Rome,  30t,338.     Vlterbo.  14.000.     YeUeCri,  13,000. 

Alitrl,  11,370.    avite  Vficchla,  10.000. 

UmbrlaandTbeMarchea    . 

Ancdna,  31,867.      Perugia,    14,885.      Jesl,    11.469. 

A800U,  11,093.     Peatfroi  10,740.    Sinjgaglla,  10,501. 

Macemta,  10,065. 

SuilCarlno 

San  Marino,  1000. 

Notetfforthy  Ohjeda* — (1)  iin^tguittef.— Bome,  the  Pantheon  erected 
B.C.  27,  and  converted  into  a  church  in  608,  the  burial-place  of 
Baphael ;  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
and  the  fortress  of  Rome  ;  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo,  built  by  Hadrian  ; 
several  Egyptian  obelisks,  brought  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  set  up 
at  various  dates  between  1586  and  1822 ;  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  of  the  Baths  of  Titus ;  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  the  arches  of  Constantino  and 
Titus.  The  catacombs  used  by  the  early  Christians  from  the  2nd  to 
the  6th  cent,  for  burial,  excavated  out  of  the  tufa  granulare  outside  the 
walls,  and  computed  to  contain  the  remains  of  6  millions  of  persons. 
TiTOli,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  a  circular  building  beautifully  placed  on 
the  verge  of  the  chasm  into  which  the  Teverone  formerly  fell ;  the 
Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  now  used  as  a  church  ;  ruins  of  the  villas  of 
Maecenas  and  Hadrian.  Fiedestrixia,  terraces  and  various  remains  of  a 
vast  Temple  of  Fortune.  Perogla,  Etruscan  remains  (walls,  gates,  and 
necropolis).  Anebna,  Trsyan's  Arch  (a.d.  112),  of  white  marble,  and 
reputed  the  finest  in  the  world.  (2)  MecUaBvaJ,  and  Modern  BuUdingB. 
—Borne,  St.  Peter's  Church  (1450-1626),  the  noblest  Christian  Temple 
in  the  world,  length  613J^  ft.,  height  448  ft.,  exceeding  St.  Paul's, 
London,  by  98^  ft.  in  the  former  and  64  ft.  in  the  latter  direction;  the 
Church  of  the  Lateran,  for  a  long  period  the  chief  church  in  Rome,  and 
the  place  where  the  Pop^  is  still  crowned,  the  seat  of  5  general 
councils  between  1123  and  1512  ;  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
with  a  splendid  interior  and  fine  chapels  (Sixtine  and  Borghese)  ;  the 
Vatican,  or  Palace  of  the  Popes  (since  1377),  with  the  famoiis  Sixtine 
Chapel,  embellished  with  the  frescoes  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  with  a 
valuable  library  and  museum,  norenoe,  the  Cathedral  Cfounded 
1298),  with  the  largest  dome  in  the  world,  a  fine  campanile  276  ft. 
high,  and  a  Baptistery  possessing  3  magnificent  bronze  gates  of  the 
14th  and  15th  cents.;  Santa  Croce,  the  '* Westminster  Abbey"  of 
Florence,  containing  statues  of  illustrious  Florentines ;  the  Pitti,  or 
Royal  Palace,  and  the  adjacent  Boboli  Qardens ;  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
now  used  as  a  Parliament  House ;  the  Uffizi  Museum ;  and  the 
Laurentian  Library,  with  the  earliest  copy  of  Virgil  and  other  trea- 
sures. Pin  Cathedral  (1067-1118),  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  gained  over  the  Saracens  at  Palermo  in  1063 ;  its  Campanile ^ 
the  "  Leaning  Tower,"  13  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  the  Campo 
Santo,  or  Cemetery,  founded  by  Archbishop  Ubaldo  (1188-1200),  and 
oontaining  a  lirge  collection  of  fine  monuments.  VallomhrbBa,  a  monas- 
tery in  the  valley  of  the  Ai'no  above  Florence,  founded  in  the  \lib 
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cent.,  and  of  world-wide  renown.  Lnoea  Cathedral  (1070),  remarkable 
for  the  rich  inlaid  work  of  its  front,  and  possessing  the  famous  "  Volto 
Santo  di  Lucca,"  an  ancient  crucifix.  Siena  Cathedral  (1059-1179),  a 
mere  fragment  (the  transept)  of  a  vast  but  uncompleted  edifice.  Afldfli, 
near  Perugia,  Franciscan  convent,  with  2  remarkable  churches  (Upper 
and  Lower),  adorned  with  fine  frescoes,  and  a  crypt  in  which  the 
remains  of  St.  Francis  (died  1226)  were  discovered  in  1818.  Loreto, 
near  Ancona,  a  much  frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  Santa 
Casa,  or  abode  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been  transported  hither  from 
Nazareth. 


Historical  Associations.— "Romet  sacked  by  Odoacer  in  476  ;  re- 
covered from  the  Qoths  by  Belisarius  in  536,  who  was  besieged  there 
by  Vitiges  in  537  ;  retaken  by  the  Goths  in  546,  recovered  in  547, 
again  taken  in  549,  and  finally  recovered  from  the  Goths  in  552  ; 
tribute  to  the  eastern  emperors  refused  after  726  ;  St.  Peter's  patri- 
mony given  to  the  Popes  in  756  ;  Charlemagne  crowned  at  Rome  in 
800  ;  the  command  of  the  city  held  by  Alberic  in  932-954,  Crescentius 
in  990-998,  Arnold  of  Brescia  1144-1154,  aad  Rienzi  1347-1354  ; 
captured  by  the  followers  of  Bourbon  in  1527  ;  taken  by  the  French 
in  1798  ;  attached  to  France  1810-1814 ;  expulsion  of  the  Pope  in 
1849,  and  subsequent  capture  of  the  city  by  the  French  ;  garrisoned 
by  French  troops  until  1866.  Florenoe,  the  native  place  of  Dante, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Boccaccio  ;  rose  to  power  in  the  12th  cent.  ;" 
involved  in  the  disputes  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  of  the 
Keri  and  Bianchi ;  the  residence  of  the  Medici  in  the  1 5th  cent.  ;  on 
the  death  of  the  last  Medici  in  1737  transferred  to  the  house  of  Austria ; 
made  the  capital  of  Italy  in  1865.  Elba,  the  abode  of  Napoleon  I.  for 
the  10  months  preceding  26  Feb.,  1815.  Piea,  a  powerful  maritime 
state  in  the  middle  ages  ;  its  independence  terminated  in  1406  by  the 
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war  with  Florence.  Tol«xiti]io»  on  the  Chienti,  near  Maoerata,  treaty 
between  the  Pope  and  Napoleon  I.  in  1797  ;  near  it  a  Bevere  battle 
in  1815,  between  the  Austriana  and  the  Neapolitans  under  Murat* 
Anoona,  beaieged  in  117H  by  the  Ghibelines ;  conquered  by  the  Pope 
in  1532,  taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  and  by  the  Auatrians  after  a 
long  siege  in  1799.  SpolAtOi  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Lombard  duchies 
in  Uie  middle  ages. 

Southern  Italy  or  Nbapolitaii  Provinoes. 


PROVIKCKa 

Tow>'a 

WeBtem  Provinoet    .    .     . 
Southern  ProvlooQB    .     .    . 

1.  TTMtem—Naplpa,  418,968.    Salemo,  20,977.    Mad- 
-dal6ni.  lt,798.   Benevento,16,4»4.   Afrag6la,  16,129. 
Averea,  15,902.    Torre  AnnuniiAta,  16,147.    Cas- 
tcllamAre,  14,932.    Avellfiio,  13,446.    Arlrfno,  12»688. 
Capua,   12.5t8.     Keaina,   11,423.     Pagani,  11,175. 
Portlci.  10,980.    Caserta,  10,896.    Frattamaggl6re, 
10.6>j9.    Giugliano,  10.512. 

2.  A<w<«m.-Bari,  33,177.    Foggla,  32,493.    Andria, 
30,067.    Barletta.  26,474.    Mulfetta,  24,648.    Gor&to, 
24,676.    Trani.  22^82.    BitontOk  22,126.    TaranU\ 
19,105.    Terllzzl,  18,063.    Lcoce,  17,836.    Oerignfila. 
17,242.     San  Sevdro,   17,226.      AlUmura.  17,198. 
BLsceglie.  16.427.    P&tenza,  16,460.    Ostifni,  15,392. 
San  Marco  In  Lamia,  15,284.    Franoavllla.  15,166. 
Monte  San  Angelo,  14,759.   Mat^ra,  14,226.  Lucira. 

Mlnervfno,  13,339.    Martfna,  13,088.    ChWtl,  12,877, 
Canoaa,  12,769.    Aqulla,  12.627.    Sulrafina.  12,594. 
Mola,  12,531.     Mon6poli,  12,377.     Ruvo,  12.164. 
Kiondro,  12,061.    CegUe,  11,261.    Fas&no.  11,022. 

3.  5ou«/t«m.— Catanziro,  17,130.    Reggio,  15,692.   Oo- 
8onza,ll,649.  Roesitoo,  11,441.  attaNuova,  11,103. 
Corlgliifoo,  10.624. 

Noteworthy  Objects. — (1)  .in^'^t^2ds.— Remains  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  destroyed  in  79,  and  discovered,  the  former  in  1709,  the 
latter  in  1748  ;  Herculaneum,  being  below  Besina,  cannot  be  laid  bare, 
and  the  only  cleared  building  is  the  theatre ;  of  Pompeii  about  a 
fourth  part  is  exposed,  together  with  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls, 
exhibiting  the  Forum,  Basilica,  Thermae  or  public  baths,  several 
temples,  streets,  and  various  objects  of  interest.  PsBttum,  24  m.  from 
Salerno,  remarkable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  buildings,  par- 
ticularly 3  temples  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Benevento,  Tra- 
jan's Arch  (113),  one  of  the  finest  existing.  P6ii4oli|  near  Naples, 
remains  of  the  Serapeon,  referred  to  in  §  6,  consisting  of  a  quadri- 
lateral  court  enclosing  a  temple  ;  relics  of  the  ancient  mole,  16  out  of 
2.5  piles.  BaiflB,  numerous  ancient  remains,  of  which  the  Cento  Came- 
relle,  a  subterranean  building  divided  into  vaulted  chambers,  and  the 
Piscina  Mirabilis  or  reservoir  for  watering  the  Roman  fleet,  are  the 
most  remarkable.  Santa  Maria,  on  the  site  of  Capua,  substructions 
of  the  amphitheatre  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Remains  of  the  12  palaces 
of  Tiberius  on  the  isle  of  CajHri  (2)  MedUsval  and  Modem  Buildinai. 
— HaplM,  Castel  Nuovo,  neaj>  the  port,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Neapolitan  kings ;  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  farther  inland,  a  mediaeval 
stronghold  ;  the  cathedral,  dating  from  1272,  and  possessing  the  much 
revered  relic  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  the  liquefaction  of  which 
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gives  oocadon  to  a  grand  religious  festival ;  Saa  Martino,  formerly  a 
monastery  (the  asylum  of  Tssso  in  1588),  now  used  as  a  town-hall  ; 
the  Museo  Borbonico.  Oaanta,  17  m.  N.E.  of  Naples,  the  royal 
palace  (1752),  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  with  a  frontsge  of  780  ft. 
Prooidat  the  castle,  a  royal  residence,  on  the  isle  of  that  name.  XseliiA 
Castle,  strikingly  situated  on  a  rock  of  lava  suiroimded  by  the  sea. 
Amalfl  Cathedral,  in  the  Lombardo-Saracenio  style,  with  fine  bronae 
doors,  suppoaed  to  have  been  executed  about  the  year  1000.  flalenio 
Cathedral,  founded  1084  by  Robert  Quiscard,  the  burial-place  of 
Gregory  YII.  lEoiite  Casino,  the  most  celebrated  monastery  in  the 
world,  founded  in  529  by  St.  Benedict,  with  a  magnificent  church  of 
the  12th  cent.,  and  a  library  rich  in  archives :  it  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  loftv  hill  near  San  Qermano.  Xolfl,  remains  of  the  old  Norman 
stronghold,  the  first  they  built  in  Apulia,  part  of  it  still  habitable. 

Hittoruxd  At9odati<m$,—OtAtB,  the  key  of  Naples  firom  the  N.,  and 
the  place  where  the  last  Bourbon  king  held  out  against  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  1861.  Benswito,  the  seat  of  the  first  Lombard  dudiy 
in  South  Italy  in  the  6th  cent.  Capuk,  the  seat  of  a  Lombard  Princi- 
pality, establLBhed  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Duch^^of  Benevento. 
Sorrsnto,  the  home  of  Taaso.  Amalfl,  a  most  flourishing  republic  in 
the  lltb  cent.,  with  a  considerable  territory  and  extended  maritime 
commerce ;  the  mariner's  compass  first  brought  into  use  here ;  the 
Tabula  AmalpkUanaj  the  first  code  of  maritime  law.  Salerno,  the 
capital  of  a  Lombard  Principality  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Duchy 
of  Benevento ;  conquered  by  the  Normans  in  1060,  and  made  their 
capital ;  the  seat  of  a  fieunous  school  of  medicine  in  the  12th  cent. 
OexJigpa&U,  S.E.  of  Foggia,  battle  in  1503,  by  which  the  Spaniards 
acquired  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  French.  Malfl,  the  capital 
of  the  Norman  Duchy  of  Apulia,  In  the  11th  cent.  Ooioua,  on  the 
Crati,  where  Alario  king  of  the  West  Goths  died  in  410,  and  waa 
buried  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Busento.  Xalda,  near  Nicastro,  battle 
in  which  the  English  defeated  the  French  in  1806.  Pino,  on  the  G. 
of  St.  Eufemia;,  where  Murat  was  captured  and  killed  in  1815. 

§  12.  SiciLT.  Its  Physical  Fbatubbs. — The  large  island  of 
Sicily  is  separated  from  Italy  by  ihe  Strait  of  Messina,  which  gradu- 
ally expands  from  a  minimum  breadth  of  6047  yds.  (nearly  S^  m.) 
between  the  Castle  of  SciUa  and  the  Faro  point  at  its  N.  entninoe, 
to  10  or  12  m.  in  the  8.  The  paasage  across  it  is  effected  between 
Iteggio  and  Messina,  distant  7}  m.  The  island  has  the  form  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  apex  points  W.,  and  the  base  faces 
the  Ionian  Sea ;  the  promontories  at  the  3  angles  being  0.  Aro^  N  J!., 
0.  Fmhoo,  S.E.,  and  a  Boao,  W.  It  is  composed  of  a  framework  of 
mountains  and  highlands,  surrounded  by  maritime  plains  of  varying 
size.  The  dorsal  range  runs  parallel  to  the  N.  coast,  and  is  known 
in  its  E.  division  as  the  Ftiorio  range,  and  in  its  W.  division  to  the 
source  of  the  Belice  as  the  ¥adffli1an  range.  The  loftiest  point  of 
the  latter  range  is  the  Floo  da  Oasa,  exceeding  6000  ft.,  at  its  £• 
extremity  near  Polizzi,  whence  a  lateral  range  strikes  off  S.E.  to  0. 
Passaro,  under  the  name  of  Xoiiti  BoxL  E.  of  this  range  is  the  fine 
Plain  of  Catania,  which  would  have  been  still  larger  if  the  volcaaic 
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mass  of  JBtna  had  not  been  thrown  up  on  it,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  660  sq.  m.  The  rivers  of  Sicily  are  insignificant ;  the  chief 
are  the  Oiareita,  which  traverses  the  plain  of  Catania,  the  Salio^ 
which  reaches  the  S.  coast  near  Alicata,  and  the  Belid  farther  W. 
The  area  of  Sicily  is  11,290  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  2,392,414. 

^tna. — ^tna  rises  to  a  height  of  10,874  fb.  above  the  sea,  and  ter- 
minates in  3  peaks,  one  of  which  is  hidden  from  the  view  of  a  spectator 
on  the  plain.  Its  sides  are  divided  into  3  regions: — (1)  The  lower 
region,  which  is  remarkably  fertile  with  its  lava  soil,  and  covered  with 
fields  and  vineyards,  towns  and  villages.  (2)  The  woody  region,  which 
occupies  the  centred  part  between  3400  ft.  and  6300  ft,  and  possesses 
forests  of  oa^,  beech,  pine,  and  chestnut.  (3)  The  desert  region 
thence  to  the  summit.  The  chief  crater  is  thrice  as  large  as  that  of 
Vesuvius,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  are  about  80  cones  of  consider- 
able size  and  several  hundred  small  ones.  The  most  famous  eruptions 
occurred  in  1669,  when  Monti  Rossi,  a  cone  450  ft.  high,  was  thrown 
up  near  Nicolosi,  and  a  vast  lava  stream  poured  through  Catania  ;  in 
1792,  when  several  new  mouths  opened  and  lava  flowed  for  12  months  ; 
and  in  1832,  when  Bronte  was  threatened  with  destruction. 

§  13.  Climatb  Ain>  Peoductions.  Politioal  Divisions,  Towns, 
&c. — The  climate  of  Sicily  is  fine,  but  verges  to  excessive  heat. 
The  interior  is  for  the  most  part  bare  and  deserted ;  the  forests  have 
long  since  been  extirpated,  and  the  streams  have  consequently  dried 
up.  The  maritime  plains  are  fertile  to  a  degree,  particularly  those 
of  Catania  and  Palermo  (the  latter  of  which  is  called  the  conca  (Toro 
or  "  golden  shell ") ;  they  produce  wheat  and  maize,  fruit  of  various 
kinds  (including  oranges,  lemons,  almonds),  the  vine,  the  olive,  and 
some  cotton  and  sugar.  But  agriculture,  like  everything  else  in 
Sicily,  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Sulphur  is  the  chief  mineral  product. 
A  certain  amount  of  silk  is  produced  on  the  E.  coast,  and  Marsala 
wine  is  largely  exported  to  England  from  the  W.  Boads  are  un- 
known in  the  interior :  a  railroad  has  been  opened  between  Palermo 
and  Termini.  The  island  is  divided  into  7  provinces,  named  after 
their  respective  capitals — ^Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Girgenti,  Noto, 
Trapani,  and  Caltanisetta.  The  towns  are  very  numerous  on  the 
K.  and  E.  coasts.  Palermo  ranks  as  the  capital :  it  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  N.  coast  under  Monte  Pellegrino,  and  contains  some 
spacious  and  regular  streets ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Catania, 
on  the  E.  coast,  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1445, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  most  enlightened  town  in  Sicily ;  much  of  it 
is  built  of  lava,  and  the  streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  having 
been  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1693.  Mesflina,  the  third  town 
in  population,  has  a  splendid  harbour,  and  is  the  ordinary  place  of 
transit  to  the  mainland.  Marsala  is  well  known  to  us  as  the  seat 
of  the  wine  trade.  Siragdsa,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Sjrracuse,  is  a  decayed  place  with  its  harbour  silted  up.  Oastro- 
CMovanni  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
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island.    The  populations  of  these  and  the  other  chief  towns  of  Sicily 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Toww. 

POPULAWOK. 

Towns.           POFULATIOH. 

Town. 

FOPULATIOX. 

Pakrmo      . 

.  167^625 

OingenU      .     . 

16.925 

Leonforte 

.     11.937 

Gttania  .     . 

.     64,921 

Comiao  .     .     . 

16,803 

Bagheria 

.     11,762 

MesBfna      . 

.     62,024 

Vittoria      .     . 

14.983 

Bronte   . 

.     11,760 

M6dica  .     . 

.     27,449 

Oorle6ne      .     . 

14.600 

Salami  . 

.     11,340 

Trap&n!      . 

.     26.334 

Llcdta.  .     .     . 

14.338 

Agfra     . 

.     11,204 

Termini      . 

.     25.780 

Nioosia  .     .     . 

14,261 

Palma  . 

.     11,188 

Acirefile      . 

.     24,151 

Caatrogiovanni 

14,084 

,  Prizzi    . 

.     11,138 

Caltagir6ne 

.     22,015 

Paterno       .     . 

13,961 

Cefalu    . 

.     10,855 

RaguHa.     . 

.     21,705 

8cii(ca    .     .     . 

13,690 

1  Mazzaiino 

.     .     10.782 

Caltaniaetta 

.     20.411 

TeiTanu6va 

13,539 

1  Av6la    .    . 

.     10,778 

PiazM  Armerfna  2o;310    | 

Barcell6na  .     . 

13,257 

Gangl     . 

.     10,536 

CanicatU     . 

.     20,026 

1  Aderno  .     .     . 

12,877 

Uacalmdto 

,     .     10,397 

AcSmo  .     . 

.     19,618 

Favira  .     .     . 

12,818 

MUtretta 

.     10.396 

Partinioo    . 

.     18,758 

,  SanCataldo      . 

12,706 

Pletraperata 

.     10,296 

Castelvetr&no 

.     18,166 

1  Nolo      .     .     . 

12,534 

Naro     . 

.     10,253 

Mars&la      . 

.     17,732 

.  Monrefile    .     . 

12,078 

MaaCra. 

.     10,239 

Siragdea      . 

.     17,371 

1  Partanna     .     . 

11,972 

'  SdcU     . 

.     10,029 

Noteworthy  Objects.— {I)  Antiquities.— TBOrsDjsuL  (Tauromenium),  on 
the  E.  coast,  Roman  theatre  beautifully  situated  and  well  preserved. 
Siragisa,  remains  of  a  very  large  theatre  capable  of  holding  24,000 
persons  ;  temple  of  Minerva  now  used  as  the  cathedral,  in  the  Doric 
style  ;  the  ancient  quarries  (UitUumis!)  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  fort  of 
Euryalus.  Oirgenti  {Agrigentum),  Temple  of  Concord,  the  most  per- 
fect in  Sicily,  and  the  so-called  Temple  of  Juno  Lacinia  in  a  half- 
ruined  state,  both  of  them  in  the  Doric  style.  Torre  del  Puloi,  extensive 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Selinus,  particvdarly  of  3  temples,  one  of  vast 
dimensions.  Remains  of  Segesta,  near  Gastellamare,  particularly  of  a 
temple  and  theatre.  (2)  medixval  and  Modem  buildings.-^  lileTmo 
Cathedral,  dating  from  the  1 2th  cent.,  the  burial-place  of  the  German 
Emperors  Henry  VI.  and  Frederick  II. ;  the  palace,  a  fortress-like 
edifice,  with  a  splendid  chapel  of  the  same  period  as  the  cathedral. 
Monreale,  near  Palermo,  a  fine  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  in 
1174,  with  a  church  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Norman  kings 
William  I.  and  William  II.  Catania,  monastery  of  San  Nicolo,  the 
second  in  point  of  size  in  Europe. 

Sistariail  Associations. — Palermo,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Saracens  from  835  to  1072,  and  of  the  Normans  thence  to  1 194 ;  the 
residence  of  the  Aragonese  kings  from  1282,  the  time  of  the  "Sicilian 
Vespers,"  when  the  French  were  massacred,  until  1416  ;  and  of  the 
court  of  Naples  from  1806  to  1814. 

Isles. — Adjacent  to  Sicily  are  the  two  groups  of  (1)  the  Lipari 
Islands,  about  20  m.  distant  from  the  N.  coast,  of  volcanic  origin,  con- 
sisting of  7  larger  and  many  smaller  islands,  rich  in  wine,  figs,  and 
cotton,  Str^bou  and  Volo4no  having  still  active  craters  ;  and  (2)  the 
ggadie  Islands,  off  the  W.  point,  8  in  number,  of  which  Favignloia 
is  the  chief.  We  may  further  notice  the,  isolated  islands  of  Ustlca, 
N.  W.  of  the  Lipari  ;  Pantellaria,  between  Sicily  and  C.  Bon,  volcanic, 
and  used  by  the  Italians  as  a  penal  settlement ;  Idnosa  and  Lamped^Mh 
between  Malta  and  the  coast  of  Tunis. 

§  14.  Sardinia. — Bardinia  is  distant  from  the  coast  of  Italy  about 
140  m.,  from  Africa  110  m.,  and  from  Corsica  9  m.,  the  Strait  of  Boni- 
facio intervening.     It  has  a  length  of  170  m.,  a  breadth  of  70  m., 
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an  area  of  9363  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  588,064.  The  island  ig 
mountainous :  a  nearly  continuous  chain  runs  from  N.  to  S.  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  island,  attaining  its  greatest  height  (5276  ft.)  in 
Oenargentn,  near  the  oentre.  On  the  W.  side  the  mountains  are 
lower  and  more  broken ;  a  series  of  highlands  between  the  rivers 
Tirso  ancL  Gtx^eano  connect  these  with  the  main  chain.  Extensive 
plains  surround  some  of  the  rivers,  the  Campidano  about  the  TTUa 
in  the  S.,  and  the  Campo  d^Ozieri  about  the  Cogoinas  in  the  N. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tixio  in  the  W.,  the  Flnmeiid6sa  in  the 
S,E.,  and  the  two  rivers  above  mentioned  in  the  N.  and  8.  The 
climate  is  hot,  and  the  plains  are  malarious.  Forests  occupy  two- 
fifths  of  the  surface.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  vine,  olive,  and 
orange  attain  perfection.  The  system  of  agriculture,  however,  is 
antiquated,  and  the  resources  of  the  island  are  undeveloped.  The 
capital  Oagli^  in  the  S.,  possesses  a  first-rate  harbour,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  university.  8aii&ri,  in  the  N.,  is  about  9  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university.  Thes^  two  towns  are  the  capitals 
of  the  two  provinces  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  Their  popula- 
tions are,  Gagliari  28,244 ;  Sassari  22,945. 

§  15.  Malta.— The  ICalteie  group  Hes  S.W.  of  Sicily,  60  m.  from 
G.  Passaro,  and  about  180  m.  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Malta  itself 
is  the  most  southerly  of  the  group,  which  further  includes  Comino  and 
Ooio,  all  subject  to  the  British  crown.  Malta  is  18  m.  long,  and 
has  a  maximum  width  of  10  m.,  an  area  of  98  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  134,055,  of  whom  1274  are  British.  It  is  a  calcareous  rock, 
rising  to  a  height  of  590  ft.,  and  terminating  S.  in  precipitous  cliffs. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  bare  rock,  and  the  soil  which  covers  the 
remainder  has  been  for  the  most  part  carried  there,  and  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  terrace  walls.  Bain  is  rare,  but  heavy  dews  occur. 
The  summer  heat  is  excessive;  at  other  periods  the  climate  is 
delightful.  Cotton  and  fruit  are  the  most  valuable  products  of  the 
island ;  the  orange,  olive,  and  fig,  attain  to  great  perfection.  The 
only  article  of  manufacture  is  jewellery  of  the  filigree  order.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Italians ;  they 
speak  a  peculiar  language^  having  an  Arabic  basis,  but  with  a  large 
admixture  of  foreign  words.  ^Poman  Catholicism  is  dominant. 
The  government  is  under  the  military  authorities.  The  island  is 
extremely  valuable  to  Great  Britain  as  a  commercial  and  naval 
station,  giving  her  an  independent  position  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  is  a  splendid  harbour,  or  rather  double 
harbour,  at  Valletta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  guarded  by  im- 
pregnable forts ;  the  town  itself  is  situated  on  the  elevated  ridge  or 
"  Hog's  Back  "  between  the  harbours,  and  contains  some  interesting 
architectural  memorials  of  the  former  lords  of  the  island,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  who  held  it  from  1530  to  1798. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OBEEOB  Ain>  TX7BKET. 

L  QmcE.  ^  1.  PostUoo,  are*,  and  popnlatkni  —  ffistoriad  geogmphj.  ^  x  Oonti- 
nenUl  Greece— Us  pbyeiGftl  oonfoniMltoo  —  Oo—t-lin^  iiioimUina»  riyent  and  lakee— 
Climate  and  prodactiona.  ^  3.  InsalarOreeoe— the  po«ttk)0,oomponent  parts,  climate, 
and  producttons  of  tbe  idand-groups.  ^  4.  Inhabitants^  government,  religion,  and 
edacation.  ^  6.  Political  diriaion^  towrn^  noteworthy  objects,  and  Ustorical  assoda- 
tiona.  II.  Tdbkxt  in  Eunora.  ^  e.  The  Turkish  Empire— its  poeitiou,  area,  and 
population  —  Historical  geography.  ^  7.  Turkey  in  Europe— its  boundaries  and 
diTiaions  — Importance  of  its  position  —  Military  geography.  ^  8.  Cosst-line  and 
harbours.  ^  9.  Oonflguration— Danube-basin,  and  Balkan  peninsula.  $  10.  Hydro- 
graphy— Rivera.  ^  11.  Climate  and  productlona.  ^  12.  Inhabitants— Government 
—  Religion — Agriculture  —  Msnufactures  —  Commerce — Oommunicatians  ^  18. 
Political  divisions.  $  14.  Towns— Noteworthy  ob|)ects— Historical  associatioDS— 
Candia  and  the  Turkish  Sporades.  ^  16.  The  Suserain  Provinces— (1.)  Boumania. 
(2.)  ServlSL    (a.)  Mootcoegrow 

1.  Gbebci. 

§  L  Position,  Area,  and  Pofitlation — ^Histobioal  Geogbafht. 
— The  kingdom  of  Greece  oonsists  of  the  southem  portion  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  together  with  a  large  nnmber  of  islands  lying  off 
its  shores.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  division,  under 
the  designation  of  Instdar,  as  distinguished  fixmi  Continental  Ghreece, 
(1)  The  Continental  portion  is  bounded  N.  by  a  line  which  crosses 
the  peninsula  between  the  Gulfis  of  Yolo  and  Arta,  and  which 
follows  in  the  eastern  half  the  range  of  Mount  Othrys;  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  are  thus  excluded  fhmi  modem  Greece.  In  other 
directions  Greece  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  viz. :  W.  by  the  Ionian  seaf 
E.  by  the  Archipelago,  and  S.  by  the  channel  which  connects  those 
two  seas.  The  continental  portion  lies  between  36°  23'  and  39°  3(y 
N.  lat.,  2Cy°  45'  and  24°  T  R  long.,  and  has  a  length  from  N.  to  S. 
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of  207  m.  It  is  divided  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  inrto  two  portions, 
Northern  or  Mainland  Greece,  and  the  Hon*  or  Peninsulcur  Greece, 
which  are  united  by  the  Ifthmiii  of  Oorinth  (4  m.  broad)  between 
the  Corinthian  and  Athenian  Gulfs.*  (2)  Insular  Greece  consists 
of  the  following  islands  or  groups  of  islands : — Xaboea  or  Vegropont, 
a  large  island  closely  adjacent  to  Northern  Greece,  and  virtually  a 
portion  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge ;  the 
Xonian  Idaiids,  an  important  group  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  Continental  Greece  to  nearly  40°  N.  lat.  in  one 
direction,  and  to  about  36°  N.  lat.  in  the  other,  and  containing  the 
5  larger  islands  of  Corfu,  Leucadia,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo ; 
the  Cyoladei,  a  numerous  group  in  the  Archipelago,  of  which  Naxia, 
Andro,  and  Tino  are  the  largest ;  the  VortiMm  SporadM,  ofif  the  N. 
coast  of  Euboea,  attached  to  Northern  Greece;  and  the  Weitem 
Sporades,  ofif  the  coast  of  Attica  and  Argolis,  attached  partly  to 
Northern  Greece  and  partly  to  the  Morea.  The  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  20,152  sq.  m.,  to  which  the  Cyclades  contribute  1060, 
and  the  Ionian  islands  1006 ;  and  the  total  population  is  1,325,340,  to 
which  the  two  groups  contribute  respectively  118,130  and  228,530. 

Hiitorioal  Geography, — The  independence  of  modem  Greece  dates 
from  1829,  previously  to  which  it  had  been  in  the  posseesion  of  the 
Turks  with  little  intemiption  since  the  I5th  century.  The  Ionian 
Islands  are  the  only  addition  the  kingdom  has  received  since  its 
formation— these  were  imited  to  it  in  1863.  The  monarchical  form  of 
government  was  substituted  for  the  republican  in  1832. 

OeographiccU  Names. — The  classical  names  of  ancient  Greece  are  now 
in  general  use  for  all  places  of  note.  The  names  "Eubcea"  and 
* 'leucadia,**  for  instance,  have  superseded  "Negropont"  and  "Santa 
Mawa;"  "Parnassus"  is  more  usual  than. ** Lukura,"  and  the  pro- 
vinces are  ofificially  called  by  their  ancient  names.  Corfu,  however, 
holds  its  place,  and  is  derived  from  the  twin  peaks  (fcopv^c^)  on  which 
the  mediseval  fortress  was  placed ;  Cerigo  is  noteworthy  as  the  only 
Slavonian  name  for  a  Greek  island;  and  Santorin  (=8amt  Irene)  is  of 
a  post-classical  age.  Some  of  the  classical  names  are  disguised  by  the 
addition  of  the  preposition  and  article — ^thus  'S\o=4v  *ltp,  Stancho=^s 
rh,v  K£,  and  Stuimene=^s  rkv  Arjfivoy,  The  origin  of  Negropont  has 
been  noticed  in  Ancient  Geography,  p.  422. 

§  2.  Continental  Greece — its  Phtsical  Contobmation,  &c., 
&c. — ^In  its  general  aspect  Greece  presents  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  continent  of  Europe— extended  coast-line,  deeply 
penetrating  gulfs,  varied  surface,  and  numerous  rivers.  From  the 
smallness  of  the  area  in  which  these  features  are  exhibited  the 
country  is  broken  up  into  small  compartments  separated  from  each 
other  by  natural  barriers.  This,  which  was  a  source  of  protection 
and  strength  to  the  numerous  small  states  of  ancient  times,  exercises 

*  The  unioa  of  these  seas  by  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  will  be  shortly  effected 
The  snminit-level  of  the  Intervening  neck  of  land  is  abont  260  ft 
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a  prejudicial  influenoe  on  the  single  tftate  of  the  present  day,  inas- 
much as  it  checks  intercommunication  and  retards  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  good  government.  The  structure  of  Northern 
Greece  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Morea :  the  former  is 
intersected  by  diverging  lines  of  mountains  enclosing  valleys  and 
river-basins ;  the  Morea  consists  of  a  central  highland  or  mountain* 
heart,  surrounded  by  a  maritime  lowland* 

Cocutrline,  Harbours,  <lfc0.— The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  coasts 
line  of  Greece  is  the  arm  of  the  sea  wMch  separates  Northern  Greece 
from  the  Morea.  It  cousista  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  basin,  the  outer 
one  named  the  0.  of  Patras,  and  communicating  westward  with  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  inner  one  the  O.  of  Corinth  or  Lfl^;ianto,  an  .elongated 
arm,  75  m.  long,  connected  with  the  outer  basin  by  a  strait,  sometimes 
called  the  **  Little  DardanelleB,"  which  is  narrowed  to  a  mile's  breadth 
between  the  points  occupied  by  the  old  forts  of  Roumelia  and  Morea. 
The  outer  basin  contains  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Greece,  Patras, 
with  a  good  roadstead,  but  an  exposed  harbour  ;  the  inner  basin 
contains  a  more  protected  but  less  capacious' harbour  at  Yoftitia  on  the 
S.  coast,  and  a  small  port  at  LutriUd,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
communicates  with  Kalamaki  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus ; 
the  N.  coast  contains  fine  but  unfrequented  harbours.  The  W.  coast  of 
Greece  has  a  wide  open  bay,  the  Q,  of  ArTradhia,  about  the  centre  of 
the  Morea ;  the  only  good  harbour  on  this  eoast  is  the  spacious  and 
deep  basin  at  Havarino.  The  S.  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  the  two 
OuUi  of  Xalamata  and  Kolokythiay  or,  as  they  are  otherwise  named, 
Kor6ni  and  Marathonisi,  between  which  is  the  sharp-pointed  peninsula 
terminating  in  G.  Xatapim,  with  Capes  Oallo  and  Kaiia  as  the  corres- 
ponding points  on  the  other  sides  of  the  W.  and  E.  bays.  These  deep 
mdentations  and  tapering  peninsulas  communicate  to  the  Morea  the 
resemblance  to  a  vine-leaf  noticed  by  the  ancients.  There  are  road- 
steads at  Modon  and  Koroni  on  the  w^gtem  peninsula,  the  former  well 
SX)tected  by  the  isle  of  Sapienza,  the  latter  exposed.  The  E.  coast  of 
reece  is  more  broken  than  the  W. ;  the  O.  of  Athens  (the  old  Saronic 
Gulf)  intrudes  between  the  peninsulas  of  Attica  and  Argolis,  in  the 
direction  of  the  G.  of  Corinth ;  Argolis  is  bounded  on  its  other  side 
by  the  0.  of  Vauplia,  and  Attica  by  the  0.  of  Petali,  which  intervenes 
between  it  and  Euboea.  Attica  terminates  in  C.  Colonna  (Sumurn),  so 
named  from  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  crowned.  The  narrow  seas 
between  Eubosa  and  the  mainland  are  the  Euripo  Channel,  which  leads 
up  to  the  Ew-ivus  or  Stndt  of  Negropont  from  the  S. ;  the  Talanta 
Channel,  which  leads  up  to  the  Euripus  from  the  N.;  and  the  Trikeri 
Channel,  which  washes  the  N.  coast.  The  Euripus  itself  is  only  100  ft. 
broad,  and  is  spanned  by  a  bridge,  to  which  a  rock,  35  ft.  from  the 
EuboBsn  coast,  supplies  a  natural  pier.  We  have  yet  to  notice  the 
0.  of  Zeitun,  which  penetrates  into  the  mainland  from  the  point  where 
the  Talanta  and  Trikeri  channels  meet  off  the  N.W.  angle  of  Eubcea. 
The  best  port  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Morea  is  Nauplia,  which  possesses  one 
of  the  safest  roadsteads  in  Greece,  deep,  sheltered,  and  well  protepted 
by  military  works  ;  the  frequented  port  of  Hydra  and  the  government 
dockyard  at  Poro  are  on  islands  near  the  coast.  Kalamaki,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  serves  as  the  port  of  transit  for  passengers  between 
Athens  and  the  West.  PirSBUB,  the  port  of  Athens,  is  safe  and  deep, 
and  is  once  more  a  place  of  commerce. 
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Mouniaina. — The  range  of  Hndus,  which  fonns  the  backbone  of  the 
Greek  peninsula,  loses  its  distinctive  form  and  name  on  the  N.  frontier 
of  modem  Greece,  and  breaks  up  into  a  series  of  divergent  ranges.  It 
first  divides  at  the  head  of  the  river  Sperchius,  or  Elladlia,  into  two 
branches — Othryi,  which  goes  E.  to  the  G.  of  Volo,  and  Tymphroftoi 
(  Velukki)t  which  continues  the  original  direction  of  Pindus  and  connects 
with  (Eta  (Katavothrd).  At  the  head  of  the  Cephissus  another  bifur- 
cation takes  place  into  a  well-defined  range  which  bounds  the  basin  of 
that  river  on  the  N.E.,  and  a  line  of  detached  heights  on  the  S.W.  ; 
the  former  retains  the  name  of  CEta,  and  diverges  E.  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euripus,  while  the  latter  contains  the  culminating  heights  of 
ChiioiLft  (8289  ft.)  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  ancient  Goraz,  and 
FamaflBUfl  {Liakoura,  8068  ft.),  and  may  be  traced  through  HeUoon 
[Zagora),  CithflBron  {Elatea),  and  Hymettui,  to  the  S.E.  point  of 
Attica.  Westward  of  Parnassus  irregular  ranges  ramify  over  Phocis 
and  ^tolia.  In  the  Morea  the  N.  baiTier  of  the  central  highland  is 
the  loftiest,  the  highest  point  being  C^llene  or  Zyria  (7788  ft.),  at  £he 
E.  angle.  The  only  decisive  break  in  the  circuit  that  bounds  the 
central  highland  is  on  the  W.  side,  where  the  river  Rufia  or  Alpheus 
makes  its  escape  to  the  sea  ;  the  ranges  on  the  W.  and  S.  are  not  so 
continuous  or  so  clearly  defined  as  on  the  N*.  and  E.  The  E.  barrier  is 
continued  beyond  the  limits  of  the  central  highland  to  the  S.  in  the  de- 
tached heights  of  Pamon,  the  loftiest  of  which,  IfaleTOi  rises  to  6355  ft. 
Facing  this  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Iri  or  Eurotas  rises 
the  grand  and  tiCiassive  range  of  Taygetns,  whose  culminating  point, 
St.  ^ias  (7902  fb.)>  is  the  loftiest  in  the  Morea  ;  near  Sparta  the  range 
is  named  Fentedaotyloii,  from  the  five  <*  fingers "  or  peaks,  so  con- 
spicuously seen  from  the  plain. 

Rivers  and  Ixihes. — The  riveni  of  Greece  are  for  the  most  part  short 
and  of  small  volume,  and  in  no  case  are  they  navigable.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  has  produced  a  general  desiccation,  which  has 
diminished  the  water-supply  in  modem  times.  The  largest  river  in 
Northern  Greece  is  the  Achelolis  or  Aflpropotaxno,  which  rises  on 
Pindus  and  joins  the  Ionian  Sea ;  it  owes  its  modem  name  to  the 
white  colour  of  its  waters,  resulting  from  the  mud  held  in  suspension, 
and  by  the  deposits  of  which  a  considerable  delta  has  been  formed  at 
its  mouth.  The  only  other  river  of  importance  is  the  Cephiaraf,  which 
traverses  the  broad  plain  of  Boeotia  and  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake 
Topolias.  In  the  Morea  the  Sofia  drains  the  central  highland  and 
reaches  the  plain  of  Elis  through  the  defile  of  Lavdha;  the  Eurotas, 
or  Iri,  is  the  only  river  of  note  on  the  S.  coast :  it  drains  the  plain 
between  Pamon  and  TaVgetus.  Lakes  are  numerous :  the  most  notice- 
able of  them  is  Topouaa  (the  ancient  Co^is),  which  receives  the 
Cephissus  and  other  streams,  and  discharges  its  siirplus  waters  into  the 
Talanta  Channel  through  four  katabothra  or  subterranean  channels; 
the  lake  is  little  more  than  a  swamp,  and  admits  of  being  entirely 
drained. 

Climate  and  ProdudionB. — The  climate  of  continental  Greece  is, 
generally  speaking,  fine  and  temperate.  Great  varieties  of  temperature 
are  experienced  at  different  elevations,  and  in  the  spring  a  person  may 
in  a  few  hours  pass  from  summer  heat  on  the  coast  of  Morea  to  snow 
and  winter  cold  on  the  central  highlands.  On  the  maritime  plains  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  about  62^ ;  snow  occasionally  falls,  but 
does  not  lie,  and  winter  does  not  last  beyond  February.  In  summer 
the  heat  is  somewhat  excessive.    Storms  are  frequent ;  but  generally 
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Greece  rqoieeB  in  a  brilliant  iun  and  a  transparent  atmosphere.  Ma- 
laria infests  the  low  coasts  and  marshy  spots.  Some  fine  forests  yet 
remain  on  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece,  in  Euboea,  and  in  the 
western  provinces  of  Peloponnesus.  About  oni»-tenth  of  the  soil  of 
Greece  is  cultivated,  and  that  badly.  Com  is  grown  on  the  plains, 
and  occasionally  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  currant-grape  is  lai^ely 
cultivated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  the  olive,  Tine,  and  fig 
flourish  in  the  maritime  districts. 

§  3.  Insular  Greece — the  Position,  Component  Parts,  Cli- 
mate AND  Productions  of  the  Island  Groups. — The  importance 
of  the  Insular  as  compared  with  the  Continental  portion  of  Greece 
appears  from  the  following  circumstances : — (1)  that  it  contains  a 
third  of  the  whole  population  (454,391  out  of  1,325,340)  ;  (2)  that 
it  contains,  next  to  Athens,  the  three— or  if  Patras  were  absent,  the 
five — most  populous  towns  in  the  kingdom,  viz. : — Corfu,  Zante, 
Hermopolis  or  Syra,  Spezzia,  and  Hydra ;  (3)  that  the  places  just 
mentioned,  and  particularly  Syra,  are  actively  engaged  in  commerce ; 
and  (4)  that  the  special  productions  of  Greece— currants,  wine,  and 
oil — attain  their  perfection  on  the  islands.  Of  the  groups  mentioned 
in  §  I.,  the  Ionian  islands  merit  precedence  from  their  superior  value. 

(I)  Th«  Ionian  ItUmdB. — ^The  Ionian  Islands  are  arranged  in  the 
following  manner :  3  out  of  the  five  larger  ones  are  grouped  together  in 
a  central  position — Cephalonia,  the  largest  of  all,  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ;  Leuoadia,  about  6  m.  to  the  N..  converging 
towards  the  coast  of  Northern  Greece ;  and  Zante,  about  9  m.  S.  of 
Cephalonia,  off  the  coast  of  Morea.  The  remaining  two  are  situated — 
Coifnfar  away  to  the  N.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  and 
Cerigo  far  away  to  the  S.,  off  C.  Malia.  Of  the  lesser  isliwds  we  may 
specify  Thiaki  {Ithaca),  near  Cephalonia ;  Xalamo  and  *«*g^"^«<,  be- 
tween Leucadia  and  the  mainland;  Paxo,  S.  of  Corfu;  and  Cerigotto^ 
between  Cerigo  and  Candia.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  Ionian 
Isles  are — lofty  and  picturesque  mountains;  bold,  abrupt,  and  deeply- 
indented  coasts;  rugged  and  uneven  sm'faoes;  and  deficient  water  supply* 
With  the  exception  of  Cerigo,  the  islands  have  more  wood  than  the 
mainland  ;  groves  of  olive,  cypress  and  ilex  are  common,  and  the 
Black  Mt.  of  Cephalonia  derives  its  name  from  the  pine  forests  that 
clothe  its  sides.  The  ravines  and  valleys  opening  out  to  the  sea  are 
generally  well  cultivated,  and  present  a  verdant  and  soft  aspect.  Zante 
and  Coxfu  have  a  latter  proportion  of  such  ground  than  the  rest,  and 
Zante  ranked  as  the  "  Flower  of  the  Levant "  in  the  eyt«  of  the  Vene- 
tians ;  Cephalonia  is  generally  rugged  ;  Leucadia  soft  in  the  S.  and  £., 
and  rugged  in  the  N. ;  and  Cerigo  rugged  throughout.  The  loftiest 
points  are  the  Black  Mt.  in  Cephalonia  (5259  ft.),  San  Salvador  in 
Corfu  (2900  ft.),  and  Mt.  St.  Elias  in  Leucadia  (3000  ft.) ;  on  ihe  S. 
coast  of  this  latter  island  is  the  precipice  known  as  Sappho's  Leap, 
where  the  rocks  descend  sheer  200  ft.  to  the  sea.  The  climate  of  the 
islands  is  temperate,  but  variable.  The  products  consist  of  a  certain 
amount  of  com,  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  population; 
ourrants,  for  which  Zante  is  most  famed;  oil;  and  wine,  of  which 
Thiaki  produces  the  beet  quality.  The  pitch-wells  of  Zante,  the  salt  pro- 
duced from  the  lagunes  of  Leucadia,  and  the  honey  of  Cerigo,  may  b« 
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noticed.  The  resouroes  of  the  ialands  have  been  rendered  available  by 
the  admirable  roads  constructed  by  the  British  Government.  Tlie 
most  valuable  of  the  islands,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  Corfu,  from 
its  position  in  reference  to  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  coast 
of  Albania  ;  hence  this  was  the  chief  depdt  and  seat  of  government 
under  the  Venetian  and  British  administrations.  The  leading  harbours 
are  at  the  towns  of  Corfu  and  Zante,  at  Aigostoli  in  Cephalonia,  Amaz- 
iohi  in  Leucadia,  and  Bathy  in  Thiaki.  Corfu  was  until  lately  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe  ;  but  the  forts  were  demolished 
before  the  British  protectorate  was  terminated.  The  Ionian  Islands 
were  held  by  the  Venetians  for  about  400  years  down  to  1797,  and 
,  numerous  traces  of  their  rule  survive— the  forts  at  Corfu,  the 
street  architecture  (colonnades)  there  and  at  Zante,  and  the  use  of  the 
Italian  language.  After  a  brief  tenure  of  the  islands  by  France,  they 
were  formed  in  1800  into  a  Septinsular  Republic  under  the  protection 
of  Russia  and  Tm-key.  In  1807  France  again  held  them,  but  she  waa 
displaced  by  the  British,  and  in  1815  the  Septinsular  Republic  was  re- 
established  under  their  sole  Protectorate,  and  continued  in  their  hands 
until  the  voluntary  cession  thereof  in  1863. 

(2)  The  Cycladee.—The  Cyclades  lie  between  the  36th  and  38th 
parallels,  and  are  arranged  in  3  rows— the  eastern  or  outer  one  of 
which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  Euboea,  and  the  western  or 
inner  one,  of  Attica.  The  eastern  islands  are — Andro,  Tino,  My« 
koni,  Naxia,  and  Amorgo  ;  the  western  —  Zea,  Thermia,  Serpho, 
Siphanto,  Milo,  Kimdlo  or  Argenti^ra,  and  Polycandro;  and  the 
central,  between  the  eastern  and  western — Jura,  Syra,  Paro,  Antiparo, 
Nio,  Sikino,  S^torin,  and  Anaphi.  These  islands  have  some  features 
in  common :  they  are  lofty,  rocky,  bare,  and  parched :  they  diJBfer, 
however,  in  the  degree  to  which  these  characteristics  are  developed, 
and  have  each  its  own  specific  character.  Syra  is,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  what  Delos  was  in  a  religious  point  of  view  in  old  times, 
the  centre  of  the  group,  and  the  scat  of  a  most  extensive  commerce 
which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  30  years  ;  the  island  has  a 
commodious  port  at  Syra  or  Hermdpolis,  a  place  with  18,511  inhabit- 
ants. Tino'  and  Siphanto  have  an  exceptionally  good  supply  of  water, 
and  rank  as  the  most  fertile  of  the  group.  Nazia)  the  first  in  point  of 
size,  and  Andro,  the  second  in  that  respect,  are  also  fertile,  and  the 
former  is  well  furnished  with  groves  of  fruit-trees.  The  productions 
of  the  Cyclades  are  oil,  wine,  com,  silk,  and  cotton.  Tino  is  famous 
for  its  malmsley  wine,  land  Sikino  and  Santorin  produce  wines  of  good 
quality.  The  chief  product  of  Zea  is  the  Valonia  acorn,  largely  used 
for  teeming.  Santorm  is  remarkable  for  its  volcanic  phenomena  (see 
Ifdrod.  cap.  2,  §  10),  and  Antiparo  for  its  stalactite  caveim.  Several 
of  the  islands  are  all  but  deserted  :  Milo  from  the  malaria,  BelM  and 
Shenoa  from  their  barrenness,  and  Anaphi  from  the  same  cause. 
There  are  admirable  natural  harbours  on  Milo,  Nio,  Mycono,  and  Paro 
(at  Naussa).  The  Cyclades  were  formed  into  an  independent  state, 
under  the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  Naxos,  by  a  Venetian  adventurer  in 
1204;  this  survived  till  1566,  and  there  is  still  a  considerable  admixture 
of  western  settlers,  adherents  of  the  Roman  Church,  on  the  islands. 

(3)  EuhoBa  and  (he  Northern  Sporades. — Eubcsa,  the  largest  of  the 
Greek  islands,  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast  of  Northern  Greece,  and 
has  a  length  of  115  m.,  a  mean  breadth  of  15  m„  an  area  of  1700  sq.  m., 
and  a  population  of  72,368.  Lofty  mountain-ranges  traverse  it  in 
proidmity  to  the  £.  coast,  which  is  rock-bound  and  inaccessible.    The 
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W.  of  the  island  contiuns  plains  which  yield  large  quantities  of  grain, 
and  wine  of  good  quality.  It  has  been  already  stated  tliat  a  bridge 
across  the  narrow  strait  of  Euripus  connects  the  island  with  the  main- 
land. The  Northern  Sporades  are  intersected  by  the  39th  parallel,  and 
consist  of  Skyro,  the  lai^gest  of  the  group,  £.  of  £uba»i ;  Skiatho, 
8copelo,  and  Kilidromi,  N.  of  Euboea  ;  and  various  scattered  islets. 
Skyro  is  well  watered,  and  produces  in  its  N.  portion  com,  wine,  and 
figs.  Beopelo  is  fertile  and  flourishing :  wine,  oil,  and  citrons  are  its 
products.  Skiatho  is  very  well  wooded,  but  unproductive.  There  are 
fine  natural  harbours  on  Kilidromi  and  Skiatho. 

(4)  Western  8porade$. — Under  the  title  of  the  Western  Sporades  we 
include  the  isles  of  the  Saronic  Oulf,  viz.*  Kuluri  [SalamisX  and 
Egfna  ;  and  the  3  coast  islands  off  the  Argolio  peninsula — Poro,  Hydra, 
and  SpoEzia.  Kvlnri  and  Ef^ixui  are  unimportant;  the  former  barren 
and  rugged,  the  latter  fertile,  picturesque,  and  healthy.  Poro  has 
risen  to  note  as  the  seat  of  the  Hellenic  dockyard.  Hydra  is  an  utterly 
barren  island,  but  possesses  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  in 
Greece,  which  previously  to  the  revolution  was  an  independent  re- 
public with  a  commercial  population  of  40,000  ;  the  Hydriotes,  mainly 
Albanians,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 

1>roduccd  sevenil  illustrious  leaders,  particularly  Miaulis.  The  popu- 
ation  has  now  fallen  to  about  10,000.  Spenia  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  Hydra  in  character  and  history. 

§  4.  Inhabitants,  Government,  Religion,  and  Education, 
&c — The  population  of  Greece  consists  mainly  of  Greeks  and 
Albanians,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  the  former  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  latter.  The  modern 
Greeks  "have  a  largo  admixture  of 
Slavonian  blood  in  .their  veins,  so 
large,  indeed,  that  their  claim  as  a 
nation  to  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Hellenes 
has  been  contested.  In  remote  spots 
the  old  race  may  have  retained  its 
integrity:  the  wild  Mainotes  of 
Mount  Taygetus  are  regarded  as 
descendants  of  the  Spartans,  and 
the  Psariots  of  Syra  (the  former 
occupants  of  Psara)  have  the  true 
Hellenic  profile.  The  Albanians 
are  nimierous  in  the  islands,  and 
almost  monopolize  Hydra  and  Spez- 
sda.  The  Greeks  are  lively,  versa- 
ifod«BOrMk&  tile,  brave,  and  patriotic ;  vain  and 

mendacious ;  keen  in  trade  and  not 
over-scrupulous.  The  islanders  are  more  hardy  than  the  occupants  of 
the  mainland.  The  Albanians  are  less  lively,  and  more  industrious 
and  determined  than  the  Greeks.    The  Greek  language  has  survived 
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with  singular  integrity,  and  is  styled  Bomaic,  a  term  which  ha^ 
descended  from  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  when  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  eastern  provinces  assumed  the  title  of  Romans.^  U'ho 
Bomaic  has  been  raised  to  a  modem  literary  standard  by  various 
additions  and  modifications,  and  to  this  new  fonu  the  title  of  Neo* 
Hellenic  is  affixed. 

^  Oovemment,  4'c- — Tlie  goverament  is  a  limited  monarchy  with  a 
single  chamber  of  170  members  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Greeks  are  ripe  for  representative 
institutions;  matters  are  constantly  at  a  dead-lock  at  Athens,  and 
brigandage  is  rampant  in  the  country.  The  Greek  Church  prevails 
almost  exclusively ;  its  ecclesiastics  are  very  numerous,  and  its  estates 
uuduly  large.  The  Roman  Church  has  some  footing  on  the  Ionian 
Isles  and  the  Cyclades.  Education  is  systematically  conducted  by  the 
State,  and  there  are  universities  at  Athens  and  Corfu.  The  occupations 
of  the  people  are  agriculture,  conunerce,  and  laea-faring;  there  are  no 
manufactures.  The  chief  export  is  cuiTants;  the  bulk  of  the  commerce 
is  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Turkey.  The  only  rail- 
road as  yet  constructed  in  Greece,  runs  from  Athens  to  Pirseus.  *Even 
carriage-roads  are  very  rare  in  Continental  Greece. 

§  5.  Political  Divisions,  Towns,  &c. — Greece  is  divided  into 
14  noTnarchies,  which  are  subdivided  into  eparchies,  and  these 
into  demes.  We  append  a  list  of  the  nomarchies  with  their  chief 
towns.  The  first  4  belong  to  Northern  Greece  and  Euboea,  the  5 
next  to  the  Morea,  and  the  4  last  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 


Komarchlet. 

Attica  and  BoBotU   .... 

Euboea 

Phthi6tis  and  Phocis     .     .     . 
Acarnania  and  ^:tuLia  .     .     . 

ArgollB  and  Corinth      .     .     | 

Acbaia  and  Ella       .... 

Arcadia 

Meseenla 

I^AConla 

The  Cyclades 

Corfu  (with  Paxo)    .... 

Cephttlonltt     ...... 

Leuca<lla  (with  Ithaca)       .     . 
Zante  (with  Cerlgo) .     .     .     . 

Athena,  41,298.    Pineua,  642S. 
Ghalcia,  4658. 
Lomla,  46H6. 
Mesolongbl,  6069. 
NaupUa,  6024.     Argoa,  9167. 
Spezzla,  9H43.    Hydra,  9592. 
Patraa,  18,342. 
TripoUtxa,  7441. 
Calamata,  6292. 
Sparta,  2024. 
Syra,  18,611. 
Corfti,  25,060. 
ArgOBtoli,  5000. 
Amaxichl,  7000. 
Zante.  26,000. 

There  is  little  to  notice  in  reference  to  the  towns ;  they  have 
suffered  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  war  and  from  the  decay  of 
national  prosperity,  that  they  contain  few  buildings  worthy  of  notice. 
Modern  Athens  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  German  town  in  its 

I  The  name  Morea,  generally  referrrid  to  the  mulberry-tree^  either  ftom  Its  abundunoe 
or  from  the  reiicmblauce  of  the  coast  to  Ita  leaf,  la  more  probably  a  transmuted  foim  of 
Eoiuea. 
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main  streets  and  public  edifices ;  the  bulk  of  it  lies  N.  of  the  Acro- 
polis, about  5  m.  distant  from  the  sea,  and  is  well  adapted,  from 
old  asBociatioDs,  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  VanpUa  was 
originally  selected  for  that  purpose;  its  admirable  harbour  and  strong 
defences  give  it  great  advantages.  Under  the  Turks  Tiipolita  was 
the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  livBdia  of  Northern  Greece ;  both  have 
sunk  to  a  second-rate  position,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
supersede  Tripolitza  by  rebuilding  Sparta.  Argot  ia  still  a  consider- 
able town,  though  it  has  frequently  suffered  from  war.  Syra  or 
Hermopolis,  the  capital  of  the  Cyolades,  is  quite  of  modem  date,  and 
has  succeeded  to  the  commercial  position  which  Hydra  and  Speoda 
enjoyed  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Oorfti  is  the  capital  of  the 
Ionian  Isles,  and  Zante  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town.  Fatraa 
owes  its  modem  importance  to  the  export  of  currants  to  Western 
Europe,  and  Yostitia,  in  Achaia,  is  similarly  engaged. 

Noteworthy  Objects. — The  remsdns  of  antiquity  are  comparatively  few. 
The  mofit  remarkable  are  as  foUowB  : — Athens,  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
K.W.  of  the  Acropolis,  nearly  perfect,  and  used  as  a  museum  ;  the 
fine  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Arch  of  Ha^an, 
and  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  E.  of  the  Acropolis ;  the  so- 
called  Temple  of  the  Winds,  N.  of  the  Acropolis ;  and,  on  the  Acro- 
polis itself,  the  beautiful  remains  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  partly 
destroyed  in  1687  and  further  in  1827;  the  remains  of  the  Erechtheum 
with  the  caryatid  portico ;  the  restored  Temple  of  Victory ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Propylsea.  iRgJTia,  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  striking 
both  in  themselves  and  from  their  position.  Basss,  in  S.W.  Arcadia, 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
ruins  in  Greece.  HyoenBB,  the  Qate  of  the  Lions  and  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus.  Gheeronea,  in  Bceotia,  the  marble  lion  found  in  the  tumulus 
that  covered  the  Boeotians  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  b.c.  338.  Marathon, 
the  tumulus  where  the  Athenians  were  buried  after  the  famous  battle 
of  B.C.  490.  Of  modem  edifices  we  may  notice  the  following— Athens, 
the  Royal  Palace,  the  University,  the  New  Cathedral,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Theodore  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Nauplia,  the  fortress  of  the 
Palamede,  on  a  precipitous  rock  720  ft.  high,  the  "Gibraltar"  of 
Greece.  Ck>rinth,  the  citadel  on  Acro-Corinthus,  1886  ft.  high,  an 
almost  impregnable  position.  Hegaspelion,  20  m.  S.E.  from  Yostitza, 
a  remarkable  monastery,  formed  by  building  up  a  huge  wall  before  the 
entrance  of  a  cave  90  ft.  long,  above  which  the  rock  rises  precipitously 
about  250  ft. 

Historical  Associations. — Mesolonghi,  the  burial-place  of  Byron,  four 
times  besieged  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  notably  in  1826,  when 
it  was  destroyed  after  a  most  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks.  The  so-called  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  in  which  the  Turks 
were  overthrown  by  the  Christians,  fought,  not  near  Lepanto,  but  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Aspro-potamo.  Navarino,  great  naval  battle  in  1827, 
when  the  Turkish  fleet  was  annihilated  by  the  allied  British,  French, 
and  Russians. 
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Tha  DardanaUoi. 

II.  Turkey  in  Europe. 

§  6.  The  Turkish  Empire — its  Position,  Area,  and  Popula- 
tion— Historical  Geography. — The  Turkish  Empire  is  a  vast 
aggregation  of  territories  situated  for  the  most  part  about  the  shores 
of  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  three  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — a  straggling,  incoherent,  and  hetero- 
genous mass,  the  outlying  portions  of  which  yield  a  merely  nominal 
suzerainty,  while  the  central  or  governing  body  is  held  together  by 
external  pressure  rather  than  by  its  own  strength  or  vitality.  The 
extent  of  this  empire  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement 
of  its  area  and  population  : — 


Oontmeni. 

Area  In  sq.  hl 

Population. 

Europe 

Asia 

Afirica 

Totol      .    »     . 

200,928 

671,998 

1,049,181 

15,725,367 
16.050.000 
8,815,000 

1,922,107 

40,590,367 

Hiatorical  Geography.— In  1356  the  Turka  obtained  a  footing  in 
Europe  by  the  conquest  of  Gallipoli^  and  in  the  century  that  intervened 
between  thia  and  their  acquisition  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  they  ex- 
tended their  sway  over  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  reduced  Wallachia  to 
vassalage  (1417).    Servia  was  conquered  in  1458,  Moldavia  in  1476, 
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Egypt  in  1517,  Belgrade  in  1521,  Rhodes,  after  a  terrible  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  in  1522,  the  isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1539,  taken  from  the  Venetians,  Cyprus  in  1571,  and  Candia 
m  1669,  after  a  struggle  of  24  years  with  the  Venetians.  Montenegro 
was  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Passarowicz  in  1718,  and  the  only  addition 
to  the  Empire  of  late  years  has  been  a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  which  was 
attached  to  Moldavia  in  1856  by  the  peace  of  Paris.  The  chief  Iobrcs 
sustained  by  the  Empire  have  been  Himgary,  which  it  held  from  1526 
to  1686,  Transylvania,  lost  in  1699,  the  Crimea,  which  it  held  from 
1475  to  1774,  Bessarabia;  which  was  separated  from  Moldavia  in  1812, 
and  Greece,  which  established  its  independence  in  1829. 

§7.  Turkey  ik  Eubopb — its  Boundaries  and  Divisions -p- 
Imfortancb  of  its  Position — ^Military  Geography. — Turkey  in 
Europe  comprises  all  that  lies  between  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Archipelago,  and  between  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  Black  Sea.  On 
the  N.  its  boundary  from  W.  to  E.  follows  the  riyera  Uima,  Save, 
and  Danube  in  succession  to  Orsova,  then  the  Carpathians  on  the 
side  of  Transylvania,  and  then  a  conventional  line  which  strikes 
across  to  the  Pruth,  follows  that  river  until  it  meets  the  47  th -parallel, 
then  deviates  E.  to  the  Jalpuch,  and  leaves  the  mid-course  of  that 
river  to  strike  the  Black  Sea  in  lat.  45°  SCX  so  as  to  include  all  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  On  the  E.  it  abuts  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  enclosed  seas  between  these  two.  On  the  S.  it 
adjoins  Greece  between  the  Gulfe  of  Volo  and  Arta,  while  on  the  W. 
it  holds  the  Adriatic  from  the  G.  of  Arta  to  42°  KX  N.  lat.,  and 
thepceforward,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  fragments  entitled 
Suttorina  and  Kleck,  which  isolate  the  circle  of  Ragusa,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Adriatic  by  Dalmatia.  Within  the  above  limits  are 
two  great  natural  divisions,  viz. :  the  basin  of  the  Danube  in  the 
N.,  and  the  Balkan  Peniusula  in  the  S.;  and  two  great  political 
divisions,  viz. :  Turkey  Proper,  and  the  Suzerain  Provinces  of  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  these  latter  occupying  an  area  of 
69,034  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  exceeding  5  millions. 

Importance  of  its  Position.  The  geographical  position  of  Turkey, 
resting  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  and  commanding  the 
straits  between  these  two  seas,  renders  it  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
commercial  countries  of  Western  Europe.  If  a  first-rate  military  and 
naval  state  were  in  possession  of  Constantinople,  it  would  have  the 
power  not  only  of  seeding  up  the  Black  Sea  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  Danube,^  but  it  would  also  exercise  great  influence  through- 
out the  Levant,  and  might  get  the  control  of  the  overland  route  to 
the  East  through  Egypt.  Hence  any  encroachments  on  the  Turkish 
Empire  (and  particularly  on  the  part  of  Russia,  which  would  be  vastly 
advantaged  by  gaining  such  a  position;  are  viewed  with  jealousy  by 
the  other  great  states  of  Europe,  whose  interest  it  is  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Levant.     For  this  reason   the 

>  The  navigation  of  the  Ix>wer  Danube  is  under  the  control  of  a  European  Ck>mmisdon 
created  in  1856,  which  holds  its  fdttmgs  at  Qalutz. 
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integrity  of  the  TurkiBh  Elmpire  is  a  matter  of  European  interest, 
aud  the  yarious  difficulties  connected  with  this  object  form  that  in- 
tricate "  Eastern  Question  "  of  which  the  world  hears  so  much. 

Military  Geography. — The  point  of  chief  importance  in  the  military 
geography  of  Turkey  is  the  protection  of  its  northern  frontier.  For 
this  purpose  a  chain  of  fortresses  guards  the  line  of  the  Save  and 
Danube,  among  which  Belgrade  holds  the  first  place,  botii  from  it» 
commanding  position  in  reference  to  Hungary,  and  from  its  own 
inherent  strength ;  its  value  to  the  Empire  is,  however,  much  impaired 
by  its  being  in  Servia,  and  now  held  by  the  Sei-vians.  W.  of  Belgrade 
there  are  fortresses  at  Zvornik  on  the  Drina,  Banyaluka  on  the  Yerbas, 
and  Bihacz  on  the  Unna.  Below  Belgrade  there  follow  Seroendria  and 
New  Onsova,  the  latter  built  on  an  island  in  the  Danube,  both  in 
Servia.  Farther  down,  in  Bulgaria,  Turkey  has  the  3  strong  fortresses 
of  Widdin,  Rustchuk,  and  Silistria,  backed  by  a  second  line  of  defence 
on  the  Balkan,  the  key  of  which,  as  far  as  the  lower  Danube  is  con- 
cerned, is  Shumla,  a  place  of  immense  strength,  both  naturally  and 
artificially.  The  sei^approaches  to  Constantinople  are  readily  defen- 
sible, but  the  present  works  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
Bosporus  is  defended  by  the  castles  of  Anadoli  and  Rumeli,  S.  of 
Therapia;  and  the  Dardanelles  by  three  pairs  of  castles,  the  New 
Dardanelles  (Sed  Bahr  and  Kum  Kalesi)  at  the  S.  entrance,  the  Old 
Dardanelles  (Kilid  Bahr  and  Sult^ni  Hissar)  about  12  m.  farther  up 
the  strait,  and  a  third  pair  yet  higher  up  at  Bohalie  in  Europe  and 
Nagara  in  Asia. 

§  8.  CoABT-LDiE  AND  Habboubs. — European  Turkey  possesses  a 
seaboard  on  the  Archipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
Ionian  Seas,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  harbourage  on  each.  (1)  The 
coast  of  the  Archipelago  is  irregular ;  immediately  N.  of  Greece  is  the 
G.  of  Yolo,  approached  by  the  TriJcorl  Channel,  and  having  a  good  port 
at  Yolo,  the  natural  oudet  for  the  productions  of  Thessaly.  On  the 
N.  coast  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  projects  into  the  sea  between  the 
Chilfli  of  fialoniki  and  Qrfiuii,  and  breaks  up  into  3  minor  peninsulas, 
terminating  in  Capes  Faliuxi,  Drepano,  and  St  George,  and  inclosing 
between  them. the  two  long  Chilfii  of  CSanandra  and  Honte  Santo.  The 
principal  port  in  this  section  of  the  coast  is  Saloniki,  with  ti  good  har- 
bour, and  backed  by  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  region.  E.  of  the 
peninsula  there  are  inferior  ports  at  Qrfiuii,  Kavala,  and  Enos  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Maritza.  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Archipelago  is 
the  0.  of  Sarof,  which,  with  the  DardaneUes,  incloses  the  long  tongue 
of  land  anciently  known  as  the  ChenonesuB.  The  Dardanelles  attain 
their  minimum  width  of  2  m.  at  Oallipoli,  one  of  the  best  harboui-s 
in  Turkey,  and  the  proper  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  Maritza 
valley,  which,  however,  do  not  reach  it  for  want  of  roads.  On  the 
Sea  of  Xarmara  there  is  an  exposed  roadstead  at  Bodoito ;  and  at  the 
S.  entrance  of  the  Bosporus  the  Golden  Horn  furnishes  a  secure  and 
capacious  harbour  to  Constantinople.  (2)  The  coast-line  of  the  Black 
Sea,  between  the  Bosporus  and  the  Danube,  is  tolerably  regular. 
The  chief  ports  are :— Burgas,  a  sheltered  and  deep  harbour,  serving 
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as  the  emporium  for  the  Eastern  Balkan ;  Yama,  which  oonmmni- 
cates  with  Rustchak  on  the  Danube,  and  is  destined  to  be  the  chief 
outlet  for  the  grain  of  Wallachia ;  and  Knstan^ji,  an  open  roadstead, 
which-  communicates  with  Tchemavoda  on  the  Danube,  and  is  also 
engaged  in  the  grain  trafBc.  (3)  The  Adriatic  coast-line  in  Albania 
is  open  and  regular,  with  bays  that  furnish  good  harbours  at 
Borano  and  Arlona,  the  latter  spacious,  and  sheltered  by  the  projec- 
tion of  C.  Lingnetta,  and  from  its  position,  opposite  Brindisi  in  Italy, 
likely  to  rise  to  importance.  (4)  The  Ionian  sea  has  an  inlet  on  the 
border  of  Greece,  the  0.  of  Arta,  with  a  moderately  good  harbour, 
FroTesa,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  tortuous  strait  leading  up  to  it. 

§  9.  Configuration  —  the  Danube-babin  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. — The  two  great  natural  divisions  into  which  European 
Turkey  falls,  viz.,  the  basin  of  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula, are  divided  from  each  other  by  the  Balkan  range,  and  are  sub* 
divided  by  ranges  emanating  either  from  the  Balkan  or  from  the 
Binario  Alps  in  the  W.  The  general  direction  of  these  ranges  has 
been  already  described  in  Cap.  I.,  §  6.  The  two  systems  converge 
towards,  though  they  do  not  attain  to  Soardo  or  Tohar-Bagh,  an  elon- 
gated range,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Drin  and  the  Vardar.  The 
Dinaric  Alps,  which  diverge  N.W.  from  that  point,  consist  of  a 
series  of  parallel  ranges  skirting  the  Adriatic,  and  enclosing  valleys 
or  plateaus  running  in  the  direction  of  the  ranges.  The  Balkan 
system,  which  ruus  nearly  due  E.,  consists  at  fitst  of  detached 
ranges,  but  beyond  the  24th  meridian  of  a  very  massive  and 
rugged  mountain  barrier,  which  preserves  its  continuity  to  the  26tE 
meridian,  and  there  breaks  up  into  3  branches,  the  northern  of 
which,  entitled  the  Little  Balkan,  terminates  in  C.  Ealagria,  the 
central  one  in  G.  Bminfth,  while  the  southern  continues  parallel  to  the 
Black  Sea  down  to  the  Bosporus.  (1)  The  Danube-basin,  or  northern 
division  of  Turkey,  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  wedge-like  mass 
of  highlands,  emanating,  to  all  appearance,  equally  from  the  Dinaric 
Alps  and  the  Balkan,  and  meeting  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  they  hem  in  with  a  precipitous 
gorge  at  Orsova.  The  eastern  section  comprises  the  Wallachian  Plain 
between  the  Danube  and  Carpathians :  the  western  opens  out  to- 
wards the  Hungarian  Plain,  but  here  Turkey  possesses  only  so  much 
of  the  basin  as  lies  S.  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and  which  is 
throughout  rugged.  (2)  The  Balkan  Peninsula  is  seamed  with  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  which  break  it  up  into  numerous  sections.  In  the 
"W.  the  Dinaric  Alps  are  continued  in  a  dorsal  chain  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Archipelago  on  the  E.  and  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  seas  on  the  W.,  and  terminates  in  the  well-known 
chain  of  ?indn8.  At  the  point  where  this  is  intersected  by  the 
40th  parallel,  and  where  HetBOvo  attains  the  culminating  height  of 
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8960  ft.,  it  sends  out  spurs  E.  and  W.,  the  first  containing  the 
YoluBE  Xti.  and  Olympus,  the  other  ending  in  C.  Linguetta  (the 
Acro-Ceraunian  Prom.)  on  the-Adriatic5.  Proceeding  E.,  3  massive 
lines  of  highland  may  foe  observed  to  proceed  S.  from  the  Balkan 
range ;  the  first  between  the  rivers  Vardar  and  Struma,  terminating 
in  the  triple  promontories  of  the  Ghalcidian  peninsula  with  the 
conical  peak  of  Athos  (6778  ft.) ;  the  second  between  the  Struma 
and  the  Kara-su ;  the  third  and  most  important,  the  Defpoto  range, 
between  the  Kara-su  and  the  Maritza,  a  rugged,  lofty,  and  broad 
mass,  which  completely  encloses  the  basin  of  the  Maritza  on 
the  S.W. 

§  10.  Hydboobaphy — BiYEBs. — The  hydrography  of  European 
Turkey  is  deserving  of  special  study,  inasmuch  as  the  rivers  have 
pointed  out  the  great  natural  routes  across  the  mountain  barriers 
of  this  rugged  region.  The  disposition  of  the  rivers  is  favourable 
for  this  purpose :  the  Maritza  and  the  Morava,  for  instance,  supply 
a  direct  route  between  Constantinople  and  the  Middle  Danube ;  the 
Vardar  and  the  Ibar  do  the  same  between  Saloniki  and  the  Save. 
The  Maritza  itself  communicates  with  the  Isker  'by  the  Soulu- 
Derbend,  and  with  the  Struma  by  the  Kis-Derbend,  leading  re- 
spectively to  Sophia  and  Kostendil;,and,  more  E.,  its  affluent,  the 
Tundja,  communicates  from  two  points,  Kasanlik  and  Slivno,  with 
the  Yantra  at  Ternova.  The  sources  of  the  rivers  are  frequently 
found  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  on  the  great  mountain-knots 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  last  section.  Thus,  from  Metzovo 
flow,  in  different  directions,  the  Kara-su  N.E.  to  the  G.  of  Saloniki, 
the  Salambria  S.E.  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Voyussa  N.W.  to  the 
Adriatic,  the  Arta  and  the  Aspropotamo  S.  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
Vardar,  the  eastern  Morava,  and  the  Ibar  rise  near  each  other  on  the 
high  ground  about  Tchar-Dagh ;  the  Maritza,  the  Struma,  the  Isker, 
and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  eastern-  Morava,  converge  to  a  point 
near  the  W.  end  of  Balkan  proper.  We  proceed  to  give  some  particu- 
lars as  to  the  rivers,  according  as  they  belong  to  the  basins  of  (1)  the 
Danube,  (2)  the  Archipelago,  (3)  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas. 

(1)  The  Danube-hasin, — ^The  portions  of  the  Panube-basin  that  fall 
within  the  Turkish  Empire  are  :-^(l)  Both  banks  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  New  Orsova  ;  (2)  the  rt.  bank  from  New  Qrsova  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Save ;  and  (3)  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Save  to  the  confluence  of  the 
XJnna.  Of  these  sections  the  most  important  is  the  first,  which  includes 
the  Wallaohian  plain.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  plain,  the  Danube 
skirts  its  southern  edge  in  proximity  to  the  spurs  of  Balkan  ;  below 
Rustchuk,  however,  it  diverges  from  the  hills  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and 
has  open  country  on  both  sides  of  it  thence  to  the  sea.  At  Tchema- 
voda  it  approaches  within  35  m.  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  ridge  of  rolling  downs,  190  ft.  high.  The  insulated 
plain  between  the  sea  and  the  circuitous  river-course  is  known  as  the 
Dobrudscha.    Throughout  the  whole  of  the  plain  the  Danube,  divides 
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and  Bubdivides  its  Btream,  enclosing  lon^  islands  i  lakes  and  morasses 
frequently  fringe  its  banks,  particularly  in  Moldavia.  The  affluents  on 
both  banks  are  very  numerous ;  the  most  noticeable  on  the  1.  bank  are 
the  Aluta,  which  rises  on  the  W.  flank  of  the  Carpathians  and  gives 
access  to  Transylvania  ;  the  Boreth  and  the  Fmth,  both  of  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  N.E.  Carpathians,  and  open  the  way  to  Oalicia 
from  the  luwer  plain ;  and  on  the  rt.  bank  the  Isksr  and  the  Yaatra. 
( 2 )  In  the  second  section  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  Horava, 
the  river  of  Servia,  which  joins  tlie  Danube  below  Belgrade,  and  hae  a 
basin  of  great  extent  leading  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces; it  is  formed  by  two  branches — the  western,  which  rises  on  the 
bordei-s  of  Bosnia  and  receives  an  important  affluent  ifx  the  Ibar  from 
the  S. ;  and  the  eastern,  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Roumelia  and 
also  receives  an  important  affluent  in  the  Niseaya,  which  rises  in  the 
heart  of  the  Yeliki-Balkan.  (3)  In  the  third  section  we  have  to  notice 
the  affluents  of  the  Save,  which  traverse  a  rugged  country — ^the  Dxina 
dividing  Servia  and  Bosnia,  the  Boana,  or  river  of  Bosnia,  the  Verbal, 
and  the  XTjUMt. 

(2)  Tite  ArdUpelago.—'Prooee^dng  from  E.  to  W,  we  meet  with  : — 
The  HaritiEa,  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  on  this  coast,  draining 
the  whole  region  between  the  Balkan  and  Despoto  by  the  aid  of  its 
affluents,  the  Tvi^a  from  Balkan,  the  Arda  from  Despoto,  and  the 
Erkeneb  from  the  maritime  or  S.E.  branch  of  Balkan ;  the  Stroma, 
which  joins  the  Archipelago  £).  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  flowing  in 
its  lower  course  through  the  marsh  or  lagune  of  Tikinos  :  the  Vardar, 
which  flows  into  the  G.  of  Saloniki  after  traversing  a  broad  and  fertile 
valley  ;  and  the  Salambria  (the  ancient  Penew),  which  drains  the  hill- 
girt  basin  of  Thessaly,  escaping  to  the  sea  through  the  defile  of  Tempe. 

(3)  The  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas.—  From  K,  to  3, :  the  Brin,  com- 
posed of  2  branches,  meeting  under  Tchar-Dagh,  the  White  Drin  from 
the  Dinaric  Alps,  the  Black  Drin  from  Lake  Ochrida  in  the  S. ;  the 
Yoynssa,  which  reaches  the  sea  amid  lagunes  to  the  N.  of  C.  Linguetta; 
the  galftmaf,  which  traversas  a  fertile  region  and  discharges  itself 
opposite  Corfu  ;  the  Arta,  which  flows  into  the  Q.  of  the  same  name  ; 
and  the  Aspro-potamo,  whose  upper  course  alone  belongs  to  Turkey. 

§  11.  Cluiatb  and  P»oductions,— The  climate  and  soil  of 
Turkey  are  extremely  favourable  to  agricultural  operations.  The 
temperature  varies,  of  course,  widely  in  different  localities,  and  as 
a  general  rule  is  liable  to  a  degree  of  cold  that  would  hardly  be 
expected  in  so  low  a  latitude.  The  summer  heat,  (m  the  other 
hand,  is  somewhat  severe  on  the  coasts.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Constantinople  is  66°  3',  the  winter  temperature  40°  8',  and  the 
summer  71°  2',  Rich  valleys  and  plains,  adapted  to  arable  purposes, 
are  intermingled  with  uplands  that  yield  fine  and  abundant  pasture. 
But,  partly  from  peculiarities  in  the  tenure  of  the  land,  partly  from 
want  of  roads,  and  partly  from  apathy,  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
country  is  undeveloped.  The  chief  productions  are  grain  (including 
maize),  wool,  tobacco  (the  best  being  produced  about  Kavala  and 
Drama,  E.  of  Saloniki),  silk  (about  Adrianople,  Volo  in  Thessaly, 
and  in  Southern  Albania),  opium,  and  cotton.  The  forests  yield 
the  Valonia  acorn,  valuable  for  tanning.     Minerals  exist  in  the 
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mountains  of  Roumelia,  among  them  coal ;  but,  with  some  few  and 
small  exceptions,  the  mines  are  not  worked. 

§  12.  Ethnology,  Govebnmekt,  Reugion,  &c. — The  population 
iii  European  Turkey  is  of  a  most  heterogeneous  character  as  regards 
the  two  leading  elements  of  nationality — race  and  language.  The 
Slavonian  race  is  numerically  predominant,  particularly  along  the 
rt  bank  of  the  Danube  and  Save :  to  it  belong  the  Bulgarians  (4| 
millions),  the  Servians  (11  millions),  and  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bosnia,  Herzegowina,  and  Montenegro,  giving  a  total 
of  7i  millions,  or  about  half  qf  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
to  this  branch.  The  Roumanian  element  holds  the  second  place  in 
point  of  numbers  (4 J  millions) :  they  are  chiefly  located  on  the 
plains  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  but  are  also  found  in  scattered 
colonies  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  particularly  in  Thessaly. 
They  derive  their  indigenous  name  and  their  language  from  the 
Romans,  who  planted  colonies  in  Dacia,  and  from  whom  they  claim 
to  be  descended,  though  they  are  probably  of  very  mixed  origin. 
The  Albanians  ( Amauts  as  the  Turks  call  them,  Skipetares  "  moun- 
taineeis "  as  they  call  themselves)  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,300,000  to  1,600,000;  they  hold  Albania,  and  are  found  elsewhere 
on  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  Greeks  (about  a  million)  are  ubi- 
quitous on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  the  large  towns  S. 
of  the  Balkan ;  no  people  are  brought  into  closer  contact  or  more 
frequent  collision  with  the  Turks.  The  Turks  themselves,  or  (as 
they  are  more  properly  termed)  the  Osmanli,  though  the  dominant 
race,  are  numerically  insigniflcant,  being  variously  estimated  at 
from  1,055,000  to  1,500,000.  They  entered  Europe  as  conquerors 
in  the  14:th  cent.,  and  still  seem  to  be  "encamped"  rather  than 
settled  in  Europe,  where  their  religion,  coupled  with  their  social  and 
political  system,  interposes  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  their 
naturalization.  They  have  many  estimable  qualities — bravery, 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  dignity ;  on  the  other  hand  they  are  fanatical, 
vain,  indolent,  and  apathetic.  The  sojourners  from  Western  Europe 
are  termed  Franks,  and  are  rarely  found  far  from  the  seaboard. 

'Chvemment. — Turkey  is  ruled  by  an  emperor  or  sultan,  who  oom- 
bines  the  highest  spiritual  and  civil  dignities,  and  is  supposed  to  con- 
duct his  government  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  He  must  be 
a  scion  of  the  bouse  of  Osman,  who  died  in  1  o26  ;  and,  according  to 
custom,  the  eldest  male  heir,  not  necessarily  the  eldest  son,  succeeds 
to  the  throne.  Next  to  the  emperor  come  the  heads  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  departqients,  viz.,  the  grand  vizier  and  the  mufti,  the 
former  of  whom  is  the  president  of  the  divan  or  council  of  ministers. 
These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  sultan.  Of  late  years  the  Turkish 
rulers  have  endeavoured  to  assimilate  their  institutions  to  those  of 
other  European  states,  and  this  new  policy  is  embodied  in  the  two 
fundamentad  edicts  of  1889  (the  Tanzimat)  and  1856  (the  Hatti- 
Humayoun),   the    former  having  regard  to   e£fective   and  just  civil 
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administration,  the  latter  to  religious  toleration,^  the  privileges  of 
foreigners,  and  other  international  matters.  This  policy  is  opposed  by 
a  large  section  of  the  Turks,  and  has  been  but  imperfectly  carried  out« 
Among  the  special  causes  of  weakness  in  the  Turlush  government  may 
be  noticed  (1)  the  extravagance  of  the  sultans  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  harems  ;  (2)  the  financial  embarassments  of  the  public  exchequer; 
{A)  the  peculation  and  venality  of  the  public  officers;  (4)  the  un- 
developed state  of  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  (5)  the  want  of 
roarlH,  banks,  and  postal  arrangements. 

Religion, — The  numerical  inferiority,  combined  with  the  political 
superiority,  of  the  Mohammedans,  forms  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  iht 
greatest,  source  of  weakness  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  statistical 
statements  do  not  supply  exact  returns  of  the  numbers  of  the  respective 
communities,  inasmuch  as  for  this  purpose  Egypt  is  brought  under 
the  head  of  Europe.  In  Turkey  Proper  the  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  appear  to  be  nearly  equid,  the  former  preponderating  largely 
in  Lower  Bulgaria.  The  Suzerain  Provinces,  on  Uie  other  hand,  ore 
almost  exclusively  Christian,  so  that  in  the  whole  of  European  Turkey 
the  Christians  about  double  the  Mohammedans.  The  Christiana  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  Qreek  Church,  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  num- 
bering onlv  640,000  according  to  the  returns,  which  however  are  again 
clearly  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  also  represent  this  as  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  proper,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  religious  com- 
mimities,  such  as  United  Greeks,  United  Armenians,  and  others,  who 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

AgricuUure. — Turkey  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  but  the 
farming  sjrstem  is  of  the  most  antiquated  description,  and  the  imple- 
ments rude  to  a  degi*ee.  Much  of  the  land  lies  waste.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the  produce  of  grain  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Mcmufacturet.  —The  manufactures  are  wholly  domestic.  Tlie  weaving 
of  the  woollen  ahbcu  is  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of  indostry. 
The  other  noticeable  articles  are  carpets  (chiefly  in  Bulgaria),  leather- 
work,  filagree  ornaments,  and  tobacco-pipes  (at  Constantinople),  attar 
of  roses  (at  Adrianople),  and  silk  in  the  silk-producing  districts. 

Commerce. — The  vast  resources  of  the  Turkish  provinces  are  bo 
imperfectly  developed  that  the  commerce  is  on  a  most  restricted  scale. 
The  chief  exports  are  grain,  wool,  silk,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  hides; 
and  the  chief  imports,  Manchester  goods,  metals,  and  colonial  produoe. 
The  silk  is  chiefly  exported  to  Marseilles,  the  hides  to  Trieste,  and 
the  grain  to  England. 

CommuiMooh'ons.— European  Turkey  suffers  wofully  from  the  mise- 
rable deficiency  of  roads  and  canals  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  products  of  the  interior  are  conveyed  to  the  seaboard  either  on 
horseback  or  on  rafts  by  the  rivers.  Each  large  town  is  isolated  from 
its  neighbours,  and  becomes  the  independent  centre  of  its  own  circle. 
Bosnia  and  South  Albania  are  ahead  of  the  other  district^  in  regard  to 
roads  ;  elsewhere  there  are  mere  tracks  or  natural  roads  along  which  no 
cart  can  pass.  The  only  railways  are  the  two  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Black  Sea  at  Kustendji  and  Varna,  and  in  these  Wallachia  is  more 
interested  than  Turkey  Proper. 

§  13.  Political  Divisions. — ^Por  administrative  purposes  ilw 

>  An  Important  edict  was  iaroed  In  18$9  to  aecore  general  edocaUon  tlirough  Tarkey 
Proper  on  princlpleii  of  religioua  tuleration. 
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Turkish  empire  is  divided  into  eyalets  or  governments,  with  suc- 
cessive subdivisions  into  livas  or  provinces,  kazas  or  districts,  and 
nahijs  or  parishes.  Turkey  Proper  has  9  governments,  of  which 
the  capital  with  the  adjacent  villages  forms  one ;  the  Suzerain 
provinces  also  form  nominal  eyalets  under  the  names  of  Iflak,  cor- 
responding to  Boumania,  and  Syrp  to  Servia.  These  divisions, 
however,  are  of  little  interest  to  the  world  at  large,  which  retains 
in  part  the  classical  and  in  other  instances  ethnological  designations, 
'i'hus  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Archipelago  are  generally 
described  under  the  classical  titles  of  Thraoe,  Maoedonia,  and 
Theualy,  though  they  are  also  collectively  known  as  BowneUa, 
from  the  Turkish  Bumr-ili  "  country  of  the  Romans,"  as  the  subjects 
of  the  Eastern  emperors  were  called.  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
the  classical  names,  Epirtu  and  Illyricumy  have  been  superseded  by 
Albania,  which  became  current  for  this  region  probably  in  the  13th 
cent.  Bomia  retains  its  Turkish  title,  which  is  derived  from  the 
river  Bosna;  the  eyalet  includes  the  district  of  Henegowina  or 
Hertschek,  meaning  the  "duchy"  of  St.  Sabas,  who  was  here 
martyred.  The  only  other  division  to  be  noticed  is  Bolgazia,  a 
most  important  regioa  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan,  cor- 
responding to  the  ancient  Mcesia,  and  deriving  its  present  name 
from  a  Tartar  horde',  who  in  the  7th  cent,  subdued  and  subsequently 
amalgamated  with  the  Slavonians  previously  occupying  it.  V^e 
append  a  list  of  the  principal  towns,  with  their  estimated  popula- 
tions, in  these  7  divisions. 


Pbovihcbb. 

Towira. 

Thraoe 

Macedonia 

Thessaly 

Albania 

Bulgarla(wlth  Turkish  Servia) 

Bosnia   ...          ... 

Herzegowina 

Constantinople,  1.075,000.    Adriandple,  140.000.    Gal- 

Salonfki.    70,000.      Seres,    26,000.      Koprm,  22,000. 

Istib,  20,000.    Monastlr,  14,000. 
Larlssa,  26,000.    Trftala,  10,000. 
Joinina.  25,000.    Priarend,  2&,00a    Sctftari,  24,000. 

Berat,  12,000. 
Shumla,  60,000.     Rustchulc,  30,000.    Sophia,  30,000. 

Widdin,  25,000.    Silistria,  23.000.    Sits(6va,  20.000. 

Nisch,  16,000.     Varna,  16.000.      Nicopoli,  16,000. 

Raagrad,  15.000.     Temdva.  12,000.     Leskowata. 

12,000.    Bfibadagh,  10,000. 
Boena-Serai  or  SeraJ^vo,  70,000.    Banyaldka,  15,000. 

Zwomik,  12,000. 
Moatar,  11.959.    TreUi^e,  10,000. 

§  14.  Towns.  Noteworthy  Objects,  Historical  Associations. 
— Candia  and  the  Turkish  Sporades. — The  Turkish  towns  have 
an  Oriental  aspect,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other 
European  countries.  Externally  they  are  picturesque;  the  domes 
and  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  the  foliage  interspersed  among  the 
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buildings,  being  very  efifective  objects  id  the  scenery.  Internally 
they  have  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and  filthy  streets,  with  neither 
pavement  nor  lights.  The  shops  are  collected  together  in  certain  spots 
(bazaars)  under  arcades.  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  carries  off  the  palm  among  the  capitals  of  Europe  for  beauty  of 
situation.  The  Turks  call  it  Stamboul,  after  the  Greek  expression 
(cff  rap  irtSkip)  for  "  the  city  "  par  excellence.  The  city  proper  stands 
on  a  triangular  space,  of  which  the  apex  juts  out  E.  into  the  Bos- 
porus, the  S.  side  is  formed  by  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  N. 
side  by  the  inlet  called  the  Golden  Horn,  ^hile  the  W.  side  or  base 
connects  with  the  mainland.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn  are  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata.  The  streets  are  no  better 
than  those  of  Turkish  towns  in  general,  and  are  infested  with  dogs 
which  act  as  public  scavengers.  Adzianople,  the  second  city  of 
Turkey,  is  well  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Maritza  basin,  where  the 
Tundja  joins  the  main  steam ;  it  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large 
and  rich  district.  Salonikl  has  already  been  noticed  as  one  of  the 
leading  ports  in  Turkey.  Among  the  commercial  towns  of  the 
interior  may  be  noticed  lEonastir,  midway  between  Saloniki  and 
Durazzo;  Joaaina,  the  capital  of  Epirus,  and  surrounded  by  an 
extremely  fertile  province ;  Booia-Sorai,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  and 
the  place  where  the  southern  route  from  Saloniki  branches  off  to 
various  points  on  the  Save ;  Sophia,  a  mest  important  station  on  the 
great  route  between  Constantinople  and  Belgrade ;  Temova,  the  old 
capital  of  Bulgaria,  and  still  important  as  the  point  of  transit  across 
the  Balkan;  and  Babadagh,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dobrudscha. 
The  great  fortresses  of  Bulgaria,  Shnmla,  Bostohnk,  SUistria,  and 
Widdin  are  among  the  most  populous  and  important  of  the  Turkish 
towns. 

Noteworthy  O^ects. — Constantinople,  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  ori- 
ginally a  Christian  church,  erected  by  Justinian  531-8,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  with  £ne  bronze  gates  and  variegated  marble  floor.  The 
Mosque  of  Achmet,  a  yet  finer  building  with  6  minarets,  situated  on  tho 
old  Hippodrome  (Ah-Meidan),  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Jani- 
zaries. The  subterranean  reservoir  of  the  ''  thousand  and  one  "  columns. 
The  New  Seraglio  or  Royal  Palace,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  in 
lieu  of  the  old  one  which  was  burnt  in  186S.  Adrianople,  the  Mosque 
of  Selim  II.,  reputed  the  finest  in  the  world,  with  porphyry  pillars  and 
4  minarets :  the  Bazar  of  All  Pacha  with  an  arcade  about  f  mile  long. 
Ht.  Athos,  remarkable  for  its  religious  establishments,  20  monasteries 
founded  between  968  and  1375,  11  Sketes  or  monastic  villages,  and 
190  cells,  occupied  by  6000  monks  and  seculars.  Heteora,  near  Kala- 
♦bak  in  Thessaly,  a  remarkable  monastery  perched  on  the  summit  of  a 
rock  300  ft.  high,  with  no  means  of  access  to  it  except  by  a  rope. 
Xostar,  in  Herze^owina,  an  old  Roman  bridge  with  a  single  span  of  95 
ft.  Remains  of  Trajan's  Bridge  over  the  Danube,  18  m.  below  Oi-sova, 
13  out  of  20  original  piers  still  standing;  and  Twgan's  Wall,  between 
ihe  Lower  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  inclosing  the  Dobrudscha. 
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HittoriedL  AsBoeiaiiont. — Ckmrtantinople,  founded  bv  Constantino  the 
Great  in  330,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Byzantium  :  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  Empire,  from  395  to  1453  (1058  years);  besieged 
numerous  times,  especially  by  the  Arabs  in  668-675,  by  the  French 
and  Venetians  in  1204,  and  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  who  thenceforth 
made  it  their  capital.  Adxianople,  the  former  capital  of  the  Turks, 
1366-1453  ;  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  peace  concluded  between  them 
and  the  Turks  in  1829.  Yarna,  battle  in  1444,  in  which  the  Turks 
defeated  the  Hungarians,  and  the  king  of  Poland  was  slain :  the 
Anglo-French  army  embarked  here  for  the  Crimea  in  1854.  Shnmla, 
besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  Russians  in  1810  and  1829.  Silistria, 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  1810  and  1829,  and  besieged  by  them  in  1854, 


on  which  occasion  the  defence  was  conducted  by  Capts.  Butler  aud 
Nasmyth.  Bnstohuk,  battle  between  the  Russiaus  and  Turks  iu  1810. 
Nioopoli,  victory  of  the  Turks  over  the  Christians  in  1396 ;  taken  and 
dismantled  by  the  Russians  in  1828.  Widdin,  victory  of  the  Impe- 
rialists over  the  Turks  in  1689.  Joanina,  in  Epirus,  the  capital  of 
Ali  Pacha,  who  set  it  on  fire  in  1822  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Turks.  Ftevesa,  occupied  by  the  Venetians  1684-1798  ;  subsequently 
the  scene  of  several  contests  between  the  French  and  the  Turks.  Parga, 
on  the  sea-coast,  once  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  1814-19, 
in  opposition  to  Ali  Pacha  ;  the  population  removed  to  the  Ionian  Isles 
on  the  cession  of  the  place  to  the  Turks. 

.  Ccmdia  attd  the  TurhUh  Sporades,  ^c— Candia  or  Crete  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Turkish  islands,  aud  forms  a  separate  eyalet.    it* 
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closes  up  tbe  Aroliipelago  on  the  S.,  stretching  E.  and  W.  in  a  length 
of  150  m.,  distant  from  Greece  about  60  m.,  and  from  Asia  Minor  about 
twice  that  amount.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  it  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  culminating  in  Mt.  Piiloriti,  the  ancient  Ida  (7674  ft.), 
which  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  chain.  The  N.  coast  is  much 
indented  by  bays  and  promontories :  the  S.  coast  is  comparatively 
regular,  and  is  devoid  of  good  harbourage.  The  most  prominent  points 
are  Capes  Boao  and  Spada  in  the  N.W.,  C.  Kxio  in  the  S.W.,  0.  Sidero  in 
the  N.E.,  G.  Salmone  in  the  E.,  and  0.  Xatala  in  the  S.  The  N.  coast 
has  fine  harbours  at  Canea,  Setimo,  and  Candia  or  Megalokaatro.  The 
scenery  of  the  island  is  magnificent,  its  climate  generally  fine,  and  its 
soil  extremely  rich.  But  its  great  natural  resources  are  imdeveloped, 
and  the  antipathy  of  the  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Greeks, 
to  their  Turkish  rulers  has  resulted  in  rancorous  and  destructive  wars, 
among  which  that  of  1866  will  ever  be  memorable.  The  chief  products 
of  the  island  are  olive-oil,  soap,  and  a  particular  kind  of  cheese  made 
at  Spakia,  on  the  S.  coast,  and  much  prized  throughout  the  Levant. 
These  are  the  principal  exports  ;  the  imports  are  manufactured  goods, 
grain,  and  tobacco.  Candia  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  is  hiBtorically 
famous  for  the  long  defence  which  the  Venetians  here  made  against  the 
Turks,  1645-1655.  Canea  and  Betimo  are  the  other  provincial  cwitals. 
The  Turkish  Sporades,  though  now  attached  to  Asia  by  the  Turks, 
belong  physically  to  Europe.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  islands  are 
Thaso,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  Bamothraki  and  Imbro,  off  the  coast  of 
the  Chersonesus ;  and  Stalimena,  the  ancient  Lemnoi,  consisting  of  two 
peninsulas  conected  by  an  isthmus,  with  bare  rocky  hills,  and  valleya 
fertile  in  grain,  oil,  wine  and  silk. 

§15.  The  Suzerain  Provinces:  their  Geographtoal  Posi- 
tion, Government,  Towns,  &c. — The  Suzerain  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  empire  deserve  special  notice,  as  being  the  stage  on  which 
the  great  European  powers  come  into  contact  not  only  with  Turkey 
but  with  each  other.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  geographical  position 
of  the  most  important  of  them,  Boumania,  which,  lying  open  to  Russia 
on  the  side  of  the  Pruth,  to  Austria  by  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  the  maritime  and  commercial  nations  of  Western  Europe  bj 
the  Black  Sea,  and  possessing  the  key  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  is  an  object  of  interest  to  all,  both  from  its  own  intrinsio 
value  and  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  supremacy  of  the  East. 

(1.)  Soumania  consists  of  the  united  principalities  of  Wallaehla  and 
Moldavia,  the  former  occupying  the  rich  plain  between  the  Carpathians 
and  the  Lower  Danube,  the  latter  stretching  northward  along  the 
course  of  the  Sereth,  whose  affluent  the  Moldawa  gives  name  to  the 
country,  between  the  eastern  Carpathians  and  the  Pruth.  The  area  of 
Roumania  is  46,708  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  3,864,848.  The  Walla- 
chian  plain  possesses  a  remarkably  rich  soil,  and  under  good  manage- 
ment would  become  the  granary  of  Europe.  Minerals  abound  in  the 
Carpathians,  but,  with  the  exception  of  salt  and  petroleum  which 
exudes  in  the  valleys,  they  are  turned  to  no  account.  The  inhabitants 
of  Roumania  are  styled  Roumans,  and  are  warmly  attached  to  fthe 
Greek  Church.  In  point  of  race  their  affinities  would  lead  them  to  a 
union  with  the  Hungarian  portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire;  but  in  point 
of  religion  Russia,  as  the  patron  of  the  Greek  Church,  claims  their 
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lympathy.  The  towns  of  Roumaoia  are  poor.  Bnehamt,  in  Wallaohia, 
is  the  Beat  of  government,  and  JftSfy,  near  the  Pruth,  ia  the  pro- 
Tincial  capital  of  Moldavia.  On  the  Danube  are  the  important  porta 
of  GaUti  and  Braila,  the  emporia  of  the  grain-shipping  business.  The 
population  of  these  and  of  the  other  chief  towns  is  as  follows : — 


PsovncoBS. 

Towvs. 

Wallachia            .... 
Moldavia 

Bocharert,  121,734.  Plcdeschti,  36.468.  Kny)6wa 
31,631.    Braila.  IS. Y67.    Giurgevob  10.657. 

Jaasy.  66.746.  Botumshfol.  37.147.  Galatz,  36,060 
Ismail.  35.130.  Berlat.  13,166.  Huacb,  13.764 
Plitra,  11,806.    Roman.  10.818. 

Roumania  is  governed  by  a  Prince  or  Domnitor,  with  the  assistanoe  of 
representative  bodies,  whose  functions  have  hitherto  been  of  a  very 
subordinate  character.  The  Roumans  have  set  aside  the  regulations 
of  the  European  powers  in  respect  both  to  the  internal  independence  of 
the  two  principalities  and  the  choice  of  their  prince,  who  ought  to  be 
of  Roumaman  descent.  The  Porte  receives  a  tribute  of  40,0002.  a  year 
from  Roumania,  and  confirms  the  election  of  the  Prince. 

(2.)  Servia  is  a  less  interesting  region  to  Europe  generally  than  Rou- 
mania, but  has  a  special  interest  for  the  Slavonians  as  the  scene  of  a 
contest  between  two  great  sections  of  that  nationality,  one  of  which 
aims  at  a  union  of  the  whole  Slavonian  family  under  Russia  (Pan- 
Slavism),  the  other  at  the  establishment  of  a  separate  South  Slavonian 
state,  which  shall  include  the  members  of  that  bi-anch  now  living  under 
Austrian  rule.  Servia  (with  an  area  of  21,217  sq.  m.  and  a  population 
of  1,078,281)  comprises  the  mountainous  region  that  surrounds  the 
basin  of  the  Morava  from  the  Drin  in  the  W.  to  the  Timok  in  the  £. 
It  opens  out  northwards  to  the  Danube,  with  which  and  with  the  Save 
it  has  its  commuuications.  Much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests, 
sustaining  vast  herds  of  swine,  and  yielding  the  valuable  valoma  acorn. 
The  resources  of  the  country,  which  include  minerals,  are  undeveloped : 
the  state  of  morality  is  very  low,  and  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
in  a  disorderly  state.  Belgrade  is  the  chief  town,  with  a  population  of 
18,860:  as  long  as  the  Turks  held  the  fortress,  the  Servian  government 
used  Kragojevati  (8964),  centrally  situated  but  unimportant,  as  its 
ca])ital.  Servia  is  governed  by  a  hereditary  prince,  and  two  legislative 
chambers.  Belgrade  is  a  place  of  great  historical  interest  from  the 
fraquent  sieges  it  has  sustained,  particularly  in  1455,  when  it  resisted 
the  Turks,  and  in  1522,  when  it  was  taken  by  them. 

(3)  Montenegro,  the  Karadagh  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Czemagora  of 
the  Slavonians,  all  three  names  signifying  "the  Black  Mountain,"  is 
situated  on  a  rugged  mountain-knot  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  wedged  in 
between  Bosnia  and  Albania,  and  closely  adjacent  to  the  Adriatic.  It 
has  an  area  of  1709  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  196,238  natives,  with  a 
considerable  addition  of  refugees.  The  inhabitants  are  South  Slavo« 
nians,  and  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  have  gained  cele- 
brity for  their  dogged  but  unavailing  resistance  to  Turkish  rule,  parti- 
cularly in  1853  and  1861-2.  The  political  position  of  Montenegro  is 
ill-defined;  the  European  powers  have  interested  themselves  in  its 
behalf,  but  not  so  effectually  as  in  the  former  cases.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  Cettiigei  a  village  in  a  mountain-girt  elevated  valley.  The 
ruling  prince  is  styled  *'Hospodar,'*  and  no  longer  retains  the  sacer- 
dotal functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  Yladikas. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SCANDINAVIA. — DENMABK,  SWEDEN,  AND  NORWAY. 

I.  Demcaek.  ^  1.  Position,  area,  and  population  —  Historical  geography.  ^  2.  Natural 
features  of  the  mainland  and  the  ialand&  (  3.  Climate  and  productions.  ^  4. 
Inhabitants  —  Qoveriiment*  religion,  and  education  —  Occupations.  ^  S.  Political 
divisions  —  Towns — Noteworthy  objects  —  Historical  associations — Colonial  pos- 
sessions—The Faroe  islands,  and  Iceland.  II.  Sw£J>en  akd  Nobwat.  $  6.  Posi- 
tion, area,  and  population  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  —  Historical  g>  ography 
$  7.  Configuration  — Mountains  — Fiords  and  islands— Scenery.  $  8.  Rivers  and 
lakes.  $  9.  Climate  and  Productions.  ^  10.  Sweden  —  Inhabitants — Government, 
religion,  and  education  —  Occupations — Communications.    ^  11.  Political  divisions 

—  Towns  —  Noteworthy  objects  —  HiKtorical  associations  —  Colonial  possessionsi 
$  la.  Norway  —  Inhabitants — Government,  i-eligiou,  and  education — Occupations 

—  Communications.     ^  13.  Polltioal  divisions  —  Towns  —  Noteworthy  ol:()ects  — 
Historical  associations. 

DENMARK. 

§  1.  Position,  Area,  and  Population — Historical  Geography. 
— Denmark  is  a  state  of  Northern  Europe,  situated  between  54®  35' 
and  57°  44'  N.  lat,  8°  4'  and  12°  37'  E.  long.,  and  bounded  W.  by 
the  North  Sea,  N.  by  the  Skagerrack,  E.  by  the  Kattegat  and  the 
Baltic,  and  S.  by  Schleswig  on  the  mainland.  It  consists  of  Uvo 
portions: — (1)  Continental,  or  rather  Peninsular  Denmark,  on  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Cimbric  or  Jutish  peninsula  which  here 
projects  N.  from  the  mainland  like  a  mighty  breakwater  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic :  and  (2)  Insular  Denmark  or  the  isles 
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of  the  Banidi  Arohipdago,  between  the  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Zealand,  between  the  Sound  and  the  Great  Belt ; 
Funen  (Dan.  Fyen),  between  the  Great  and  Little  Belts;  and 
laaland  (Dan.  LoUand)  with  the  adjacent  Falster,  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  Great  Belt.  Denmark  also  possesses  the  detached  island  of 
Boniholm  in  the  Baltic  (15°  E.  long.).  The  area  of  Denmark  is 
14,733  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  continental  portion  embraces  97 IG 
sq.  m.,  or  about  two-thirds ;  and  its  population  (in  1868)  1,753,787, 
of  which  the  insular  portion  absorbs  more  than  one-half. 

HwUfricdl  Geography, — The  existence  of-  the  Danish  state  is  traced 
back  to  Gorm  the  Old  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  cent.  About  100 
years  later  Norway  and  the  most  important  part  of  Great  Britain  were 
temporarily  subjected  to  it.  The  palmy  days  of  the  country  were  in 
the  11th  and  12th  cents.,  when  Denmark  ruled  over  the  whole  S.  coast 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In  1397  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  were  united  under  one  sovereign  by  the  Union  of  Calmar. 
Sweden  renounced  the  union  in  1523,  and  recovered  her  southern  pro- 
vinces in  1658.  Norway  was  retained  until  1 814,  when  it  was  exchanged 
for  Pomerania.     Schleswig  was  lost  in  the  war  of  1864-5. 

§  2.  Natural  Featubes  of  the  Mainland  and  Islands. — The 
continental  portion  of  Denmark  is  a  protrusion  from  the  great 
European  plain  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  same  ridge  of  high 
ground  which  we  have  already  traced  through  Germany  and  into 
8chleswig-Holstein.  This  ridge  approximates  to  the  Baltic  coast 
and  breaks  up  in  this  direction  into  well-wooded  knolls  and  verdant 
slopes,  which  are  both  picturesque  and  fertile.  The  greatest  height 
attained  is  the  Himmelsberg  near  Arhuus  (550  ft.).  Towards  the 
W.  the  ridge  subsides  into  a  broad  sandy  and  heathy  belt  sloping 
imperceptibly  towards  the  North  Sea,  which  is  here  fringed  by  shift- 
ing encroaching  sand-hills  on  the  land  and  by  dangerous  sand- 
banks ^  and  reefs  beneath  the  sea,  combining  to  render  this  coast 
one  of  the  most  dreary  and  inhospitable  in  the  world.  The  rivers 
are  very  short,  but  lakes  are  numerous.  The  coast-line  is  regular 
on  the  W.  and  N.,  and  comes  to  a  point  at  the  Skaw  or  Skagen 
(more  fully  Skagen^s  Horn,  after  the  town  Skagen)  :  the  E.  coast  is 
more  varied  by  bays  and  fiords,  among  which  we  may  notice  from 
N.  to  S.  the  Liim  or  Lym-flord,  a  remarkable  series  of  lagunes  and 
connecting  channels  which  stretches  right  across  the  peninsula,  and 
is  even  connected  with  the  North  Sea  by  a  natural  but  unnavigable 
channel  formed  by  an  irruption  of  the  North  Sea  in  1825,  and 
named  the  Agger-Canal;  the  Kariager  Fiord;  Kalo  Bay,  N.  of 
Aarhuus ;  and  Veile  Fiord.  The  isle  of  Zealand  is  of  irregular  form, 
and  is  deeply  penetrated  from  the  N.  coast  by  the  Ise-Fiord,  which 
insulates  the  districts  on  either  side  of  it :  on  the  E.  coast  are  two 

'  I  The  name  Skager  Rack  properly  applies  to  the  sandbank  which  lines  the  coast  S.  W. 
firam  the  Skaw  or  Skagen. 
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considerable  bays  named  after  the  towns  l^ogt  and  FxSifS.  The 
interior  of  the  island  is  undulating,  and  nowhere  attains  any  con- 
siderable height,  the  loftiest  point  (near  Vordingborg)  being  only 
390  ft.  FniieiL  has  much  the  same  character :.  its  coast  is,  however, 
more  indented,  and  parts  of  the  island  (the  W.  and  S.W.)  are  more 
hilly :  it  also  has  a  considerable  fiord  named  after  the  river  OdenM. 
Bomhtlm,  on  the  other  hand,  has  high  rocky  coasts  and  a  moun- 
tainous surface.  The  scenery  of  the  Danish  islands,  though  not 
grand,  is  remarkably  pleasing  and  picturesque,  the  woods  being  fine, 
and  water  a  very  general  feature  in  the  form  either  of  fiords,  lakes, 
or  arms  of  the  sea.  The  small  isle  of  Xoen,  S.  of  Zealand,  ranks  as 
the  "  Switzerland  "  of  Denmark. 

§  3.  Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  of  Denmark  ia 
favourably  affected  by  its  insularity  and  by  the  prevalence  of  west^ 
erly  winds.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Copenhagen  is  46^*6, 
the  winter  31^*3,  and  the  summer  62^*7 ;  the  average  deficiency  of 
about  4°  as  compared  with  London  is  attributable  mainly  to  the 
greater  severity  of  the  winter.  Ice  accumulates  in  the  channels  sur- 
rounding the  islands,  and  the  Great  Belt  is  occasionally  rendered 
impassable  between  Nyborg  and  Korsor  on  this  account.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  the  channels  are  so  completely  frozen  over  as 
they  were  in  the  winter  of  1657-8,  when  Charles  XII.  transported 
his  army  with  artillery,  &c.  irom  the  mainland  to  Zealand  by 
way  of  Fttnen,  Langeland,  and  Laaland.  Rain  is  abundant,  and  the 
climate  is  generally  variable.  Many  parts  of  Denmark  are  well- 
wooded  :  forests  of  beech,  and  occasionally  of  oak,  are  common  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Jutland  and  in  Zealand.  Geological  research 
proves  that  the  beech  is  of  comparatively  modem  introduction,  and 
that  the  old  forests  were  composed  of  oak,  fir,  and  bireh.  The 
pastures  of  Denmark  are  very  rich,  and  support  excellent  breeds  of 
cattle  and  horses.  Wheat,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  produced  on 
the  richer  soils ;  buckwheat  and  oats,  on  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
heaths.  The  fisheries  are  valuable,  particularly  that  of  the  $trom' 
ming^  a  small  species  of  herring.  Minerals  are  scarce :  Bornholm 
yields  limestone,  potters*  clay,  and  a  little  coal. 

§  4.  Inhabitants— GovBBNMENT,  Belioion,  and  Education — 
Occupations. — The  Danes,  after  whom  the  country  ill  named 
(Denmark  =  the  Dane  March  or  frontier),  belong  to  the  Scandi- 
navian branch  of  the  Teutonic  race.  They  made  their  appearance 
on  the  islands  in  the  5th  cent.,  and  thence  spread  to  the  mainland 
where  they  overpowered  the  German  tribes  of  the  Angles  and  Jutes 
of  Jutland  (s/M^e-^ancf).  The  Danes  use  a  Scandinavian  tongue 
closely  allied  to  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  with  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  dialects  current  in  the  continental  and  insular 
portions.    They  are  simple-minded,  hardy,  industrious,  and  patriotiG. 
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Gypsies  (called  kfdltringer  pr  "rascals")  are  almost  the  only  occu- 
pants  of  the  heaths  of  Jutland.  Numerous  memorials  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Denmark  exist  in  the  form  of  sepulchral  tumuli  (such 
as  that  at  Udleire  near  Frederickssund,  and  those  near  Ribe  in  Jut- 
land), columns  with  Runic  inscriptions  (such  as  the  Jellinge  stones  near 
Veile),  and  the  midden-heaps  (J^okkenmdddinger)  which  have  aflfordei 
curious  information  as  to  the  food  and  habits  of  a  primeval  race. 

Govemmenit  ReUgion,  and  J^duca^ion.— Denmark  la  a  ConstitutionAl 
Mouarchy.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  King,  who  acts  through 
reBponsible  xniuisters  :  the  legislative  power  is  shared  between  him  imd 
a  representative  body  styled  the  Bigsdag,  composed  of  two  chambers, 
the  Landsthing  or  Upper  House  of  66  members,  12  of  whom  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  King,  and  the  remainder  by  the  nation  on  a  system  of 
indirect  election  ;  and  the  FolkUhing  or  Lower  House,  the  number  of 
the  members  being  at  the  rate  of  1  for  each  16,000  souls.  The  Lutheran 
Church  IB  the  established  form  of  religion  in  Denmark,  and  is  ac- 
cepted by  nine-tenths  of  the  population.  Education  is  widely  di£^ed : 
it  is  rare  to  find  a  person  who  cannot  read  and  write.  The  higher 
education  is  carried  on  at  public  schools  and  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, founded  in  1478. 

OccupatioM. — ^Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  in  Denmark,  and 
the  Danes  are  careful  and  skilful  farmers.  Fishing  occupies  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coast,  and  even  off  the  dangerous  coast  of  Jutland  a  hardy 
sea-faring  population  is  found  su  engaged.  Manufactures  are  chiefly 
domestic,  and  consist  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  At  Copenhagen 
there  are  regular  factories  for  these  products,  besides  sugar-refining, 
tobacco,  and  porcelain  establishments.  Bomholm  produces  wooden 
clocks.  Commerce  is  carried  on  largely  by  sea :  the  exports  are  agri- 
cultural produce  ;  the  Imports,  coal,  iron,  colonial  produce,  and  Man- 
chester goods.  A  line  of  railway  crosses  Zealand  from  Copenhagen  to 
Korsor,  and  communicates  with  Nyborg  in  Fiinen,  whence  a  line  is 
carried  on  to  Middelfart  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Little  Belt  oppo- 
site to  Fredericia ;  another  line  strikes  diagonally  across  Jutland  from 
Aarhuus  by  Banders  to  Viborg,  Skive,  and  Struer. 

§  5.  Political  Divisions — Towns,  &o. — Colonial  Possessions. 
— For  administrative  purposes  Denmark  is  divided  into  19  districts 
(dmter),  of  which  there  are  10  in  Jutland  and  9  in  the  islands.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  division  into  dioceses  (4  in  Jutland  and  3  in  the 
islands)  still  appears  to  hold  its  ground.  The  more  convenient  divi- 
sion, however,  for  the  world  at  large  is  that  suggested  by  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  as  follows : — 


r/msiOHs. 

TOWKS. 

Zealand      .     .     . 

Bomholm  .... 

Fiinen 

Laaland      .... 
Jutland      .... 

Gopenhagen,  155,143.    Eldnore  (HelsingorX  8442.    Slagelw, 

4931.    Roeskilde,  4651. 
Ronne,  6435. 
Odenae,  14,255. 
Mariboe,  1992. 
Aarhuua,  11,009.    Aalborg,  10,069.    Randera,  9t25.    Hor- 

8608,8980.    Fredericia,  6261.    Viborg.  4861. 
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The  towns  call  for  little  notice.  Copenhagen,  the  capital,  stands  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sound,  just  where  a  narrow  channel  between  Zealand 
and  the  isle  of  Amager  affords  a  natural  harbour^  trom  which  the 
town  derives  its  name  of  Kjoben?iQvn,  or  "  merchant's  haven."  ITie 
bulk  of  the  town  is  built  on  Zealand,  and  there  is  a  suburb  on 
Amager,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  drawbridge.  The  town  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  citadel  of  Frederickhaven  faces  the  sea. 
Aalborg,  on  the  Liim-fiord,  ranks  as  the  capital  of  Jutland,  and  is 
the  seat  of  various  public  institutions;  but  Aarhnns  is  gradually 


The  Kichange,  Copenhagen. 

superseding  it  in  population  and  importance,  in  consequence  of  its 
more  favourable  position  for  commerce.  The  other  prosperous  towns 
of  Jutland  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
occupy  very  picturesque  situations,  particularly  Banders,  Skanderborg, 
and  Veile.  Odense,  the  capital  of  Ftinen,  is  the  second  town  in 
Denmark  in  point  of  population,  and  the  first  in  point  of  antiquity  : 
it  is  well  situated  on  the  fiord  of  the  same  name,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  gloves  and  other  matters. 
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Noteworthy  Ob/acte.— Gopenhagen.  Chriatiansborg  Castle,  a  yast  edifice 
built  in  the  present  cent.,  and  adorned  with  some  of  Thorwaldsen's 
sculptures  ;  Ko^enborg  Castle  (1604),  containing  national  art-collections, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens ;  the  university  buildings  (1836) ;  Tbor- 
waldsen's  Museum ;  the  Exchange  (1624),  a  picturesque  building  with  a 
spire  representing  four  dragons'  tails  intertwined.  Boetlrilda  Cathedral, 
built  in  the  I'ith  and  18th  cents.;  with  lofty  towers  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Queen  Margaret,  Christian  lY.,  and  other  sovereigns,  nw- 
deriksborg  Castle  (1620),  biiilt  on  three  small  islands  in  a  lake  con- 
nected by  bridges.  Elsinore  Castle  (1500),  commanding  the  Sound. 
AarhuTLi  and  OdenM  cathedrals^  amone  the  finest  in  Denmark.  Bom- 
holm,  singular  circular  churches  with  four  great  pillars  in  the  centre. 

Historical  ilMocio^^ofM.— Copenhagen,  naval  battle  in  1801,  in  which 
the  British  under  Nehon  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet ;  bombarded  by 
the  British  in  1807.  Boeildlde,  the  capital  of  Denmark  until  1443, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  Copenhagen  ;  peace  concluded  here  between 
the  Swedes  and  Danes  in  1658.  Kioge,  naval  battle  in  1677.  in  which 
the  Danes  defeated  the  Swedes.  Elnnore,  the  residence  of  Hamlet 
according  to  Shakespeare's  play,  though  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rectly placed  in  .Jutland. 

CoUmicU  Posseseions. — Denmark  possesses  the  Faroe  Island^  Tceland, 
Santa  Cruz,  St  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  few 
settlements  on  Greenland.  The  two  first  are  attached  to  the  con- 
tineut  of  Europe,  and  therefore  call  for  further  description  in  this 
place.  The  Faroe  islands  are  a  group  of  35,  of  which  17  are  inhabited, 
lying  N.W.  of  the  Shetlands  about  the  point  where  the  62nd  parallel 
intersects  7^  W.  long.,  having  an  area  of  510  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  8922.  Tbey  are  high  and  rocky,  enjoy  a  mild  climate,  yield  barley 
and  oats  in  places,  and  elsewhere  support  a  fine-woolled  sheep,  with  vast 
numbers  of  sea-fowl,  from  which  eider-down  is  obtained.  .  The  only 
town  is  Thorshavn  on  Stromoe,  the  laigest  of  the  islands.  The  Faroe* 
have  a  legislative  house  {IxigQiing)^  which  sends  a  representative  to  the 
Landsthing  at  Copenhagen.  Iceland  lies  N.W.  of  the  Faroes,  much 
nearer  to  the  coast  of  Greenland  than  to  Europe,  the  centre  of  the 
island  being  in  about  19^  W.  long,  and  65^  N.  lat.  Its  area  is  39,692 
sq.  m.,  and  its  population  66,987.  The  island  is  interesting  from  its 
volcanic  phenomena  and  its  ancient  civilization.  It  consists  of  a  mass 
of  rocks  ranging  up  to  6000  ft.  in  height,  their  summits  clothed  with 
perpetual  snows,  and  containing  7  still  active  volcanoes.  Of  these  7 
HBda  (5210  ft.)  is  the  best  known,  but  by  no  means  tlie  most  important : 
on  the  S.E.  coast  is  the  Oroafa  Jbkul  (6426  ft.),  surrounded  by  an  ice- 
field covering  an  area  of  3500  sq.  m.  (the  hitherto  unexplored  Klofa 
Jokul),  on  the  W.  confines  of  which  is  Skapta  J91cal,  whence  pro- 
ceeded the  awful  eruption  of  1783.  Among  the  other  objects  we  may 
specify  the  Geyiert,  or  hot  springs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
situated  near  Skalholt,  and  consist  of  three  springs,  the  Great  Geyser^ 
with  a  funnel-shaped  cup  70  ft.  in  diameter  and  83  ft.  deep,  and  the 
two  Strokrs,  which  have  no  cups  ;  the  Great  Geyser  and  Great  Strokr 
throw  columns  about  100  ft.  high,  and  the  Little  Strokr  about  30  fb. 
The  Thingvalla  is  a  sunken  plain,  8  m.  broail,  bounded  by  precipitous 
walls  of  lava,  and  having  within  its  area  a  natural  inclosure,  which  was 
formerly  used  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Icelandic  thing  or  parliament. 
The  chief  resources  of  Iceland  are  fishing,  fowl-catching  for  eider-down, 
and  cattle-breeding :  a  few  vegetables  are  reared,  but  no  grain.  Wood 
was  once  abundant,  but  there  are  now  only  xlwarf  trees,  and  even  these 
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are  rare.  The  people  are  intelligent  and  well-educated.  The  island  is 
ruled  by  a  council  {alUung)  of  26  members,  which  meets  at  Reykjavik. 
The  coasts  alone  are  inhabited.  The  capital,  Sejlgayik,  stands  on  the 
S.W.  coast:  trade  is  carried  on  with  Denmark,  the  exports  being  salt- 
fish,  eider-down,  wool,  tallow,  and  oil ;  and  the  imports,  wood,  coal, 
iron^  and  various  manufactured  goods.  Iceland  was  colonised  by  the 
Norwegians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  cent.  :  it  was  the  seat  of  an 
independent  state  until  1264,  when  it  was  united  to  Norway,  and  in 
1380  it  passed  with  Norway  to  Denmark.  The  literature  of  Iceland 
goes  back  to  the  1 1th  century,  and  is  of  great  interest  as  illustrating 
the  ancient  Scandinavian  or  Noise  language  and  customs. 

n.  Sweden  and  Norway. 

§  6.  BouNDABiBS,  Area,  and  Population  —  Historical  Geo- 
graphy.— Sweden  and  Norway  jointly  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  With  the  exception  of  the  interval 
between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  peninsula 
is  surrounded  by  water  —  viz:  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the 
Skagerrack  and  the  Baltic  with  the  intermediate  channels,  and 
E.  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  the  N.  extremity 
of  which  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Bussia  follows  the  Tomea 
to  the  crest  of  the  Kiolen  range  and  then  strikes  eastward 
along  the  crest  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  Varanger  Fiord.  The 
length  of  the  peninsula  is  about  1150  m.  and  the  extreme  breadth 
along  the  60th  parallel  450  m.  The  two  countries  are  divided  from 
each  other  in  the  N.  by  the  Kiolen  Mts.,  and  S.  of  these  by  a  somewhat 
conventional  line  which  makes  for  the  inmost  angle  of  the  Skagerrack. 
Sweden  lies  E.  of  this  boundary  and  extends  S.  over  the  peninsula 
between  the  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic  to  55°  20^  N.  lat  Norway,  on 
the  other  hand,  overlaps  Sweden  in  the  N.  and  entirely  shuts  it  off 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  extreme  point  in  the  N.  on  the  main- 
land lies  in  71°  5'  N.  lat.  The  respective  areas  and  populations  of 
these  countries  are  as  follow : — 


Area  in  sq.  m. 

Population. 

Sweden     .     .     . 
Norway    ,     .     . 

Total    .     . 

170,629 
123,291 

4,173,080 
1,701,756 

293,920 

•  6,874,836 

Historical  Geography. — Sweden  and  Norway  are  entirely  separate 
and  iudependent  states,  the  only  bond  of  union  between  them  being  of 
a  personal  nature,  in  that  they  have  and  are  obliged  to  have  the  same 
qgvereign.  This  arrangement  has  been  in  force  since  1814.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  a  similar  union  has  existed :  from  1397  to  1523 
they  were  united  along  with  Denmark  by  virtue  of  the  Union  of  Calmar. 
Norway's  greatest  prosperity  commenced  in  885  when  Harald  Haarfagei 
consolidated  the  various  tribes  into  a  single  state,  and  it  continued  to 
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the  end  of  Hako  IV.'a  reign  in  1263,  during  which  period  her  fleets 
ruled  the  seas  of  Western  Europe  and  her  settlements  extended  over 
the  Hebrides,  Shetlands,  Orkneys  and  Iceland.  From  1523  to  1814 
Norway  remained  an  appendage  of  Denmark.  The  period  of  Sweden's 
greatness  commences  with  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1611. 
In  1645  she  acqiured  from  Denmark  the  Norwegian  districts  of  Jamt- 
land  (about  Oestersund)  and  Heijedalon,  and  the  isle  of  (Gothland; 
and  in  1658  the  southern  districts  of  Bohus,  Schonen,  and  Biekingen. 
About  the  same  period  she  also  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Pome- 
rania,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia.  The  two  latter  were  ceded  to  Russia  in 
1710,  and  Further  Pomerania  to  Prussia  in  1720;  but  Hither  Pomerania 
and  Riigen  remained  to  Sweden  until  1814.  Finland,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Sweden  for  above  600  years,  was  acquired  by  Russia  in  1809. 

§  7.  CONFIGUBATION  —  MOUNTAIKS  —  FlO&DS     AND     ISLAKDS  — 

Scenery. — The  Scandinavian  peninsula  receives  its  conformation  from 
a  continuous  series  of  mountains,  which,  entering  it  from  Lapland  in 
the  N.E.,  sweep  round  W.,  S.W.,  and  S.  in  close  proximity  to  the  W. 
coast,  towards  which  they  descend  sharply,  while  on  the  other  side 
they  fall  away  gradually  by  a  series  of  terraces.  These  mountains 
increase  in  height  and  breadth  as  they  descend  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
throughout  their  whole  course  exhibit  a  tendency  to  plateau  formation, 
having  broad  summits  with  no  decisive  crest  and  but  few  peaks. 
The  62nd  parallel  marks  the  spot  where  the  most  decided  change  in 
the  character  of  the  range  takes  place :  to  the  N.  of  that  limit  it  is  a 
single  and  compact  line ;  to  the  S.  of  it,  it  ramifies  in  all  directions 
and  covers  the  whole  of  Southern  Norway.  Between  the  68th  and 
63rd  parallels  the  range  bears  the  name  of  the  KiolenMts. ;  the  mean 
height  of  this  section  may  be  about  2000  ft,  and  its  culminating 
point,  SoUtelina,  is  6200  ft  high.  More  to  the  N.  the  mean  height 
decreases  to  about  1500  ft.,  and  only  a  few  of  the  summits  reach  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Between  the  63rd  and  62nd  parallels  the 
Sovre-Field  strikes  off  S.W.  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  presents  a 
massive  barrier  betwen  Northern  and  Southern  Norway :  its  mean 
height  is  about  3000  ft.,  and  its  culminating  point  Sneehatten  (7620  ft.). 
Between  62°  and  61°  is  the  most  intricate  and  lofty  part  of  the  system, 
including  the  Sogne-fleld,  the  Jotnn-fleld  with  Oaldhoppigen  (8400  ft.), 
the  culminating  point  of  all  Norway,  and  the  Justedals-Braen  with  a 
vast  expanse  of  glacier.  S.  of  61°  follow  the  Fill»-ileld  and  the  broad- 
backed  EardAxiger>field.  Folgefond  lies  just  under  the  60th  parallel, 
and  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  Justedals-Braen  in  regard  to  its 
glaciers.  The  central  line  of  height  is  carried  down  to  the  shores 
of  the  Skagerrack,  and  terminates  at  the  Tilndwrnaiw  or,  as  we  term 
it,  the  Kaie.  More  to  the  E.  a  line  of  high  ground  may  be  traced 
from  the  central  region  between  the  rivers  Glommen  and  Dal  to  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Sweden :  these  hills  are  known  as  the  Seres. 

Fiords  and  Idands, — The  western  coast  is  fretted  with  fiords,  some  of 
them  luroad  and  gulf-like,  as  is  common  in  the  N.  (Fonasger,  Varanger, 
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Ae.)  others  narrow,  long,  and  ramifying,  as  is  usual  in  the  S.  (Sogno, 
Hardangqr,  fto.)»  and  others,  again^  with  broad  outlets  studded  with 
ishinds  (as  Bnk^  and  ChriftianiA).  The  western  coast  is  fringed  with 
islands  and  islets,  those  lying  N.  of  the  68th  parallel  being  of  consider- 
able size,  while  to  the  S.  of  that  limit  they  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
granite  rocks,  now  in  groups  and  now  single,  and  of  every  variety  of 
size,  shape,  and  appearance.  These  rocks  are  locally  named  Shares  and 
foi*m  a  continuous  barrier  (the  SkSrgcMrd)  along  the  W.  coast  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Kattegat.  They  re-appear  in  the  Baltic  and  compel  the 
Swedes  to  provide  their  fleet  with  a  flotilla  expressly  adapted  to 
manoeuvre  in  the  narrow  and  shallow  channels  about  them.  Of  the 
larger  isLinds  we  may  notice  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Norway  the 
Lofodeni,  a  numerous  group  between  67  J°  and  69^**  N.  lat.,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  channel  called  Wsst-flord  and  from  the 


MoBToen'i  Fiord,  a  bnuich  of  the  Sogne  Fiurd. 

Tromsoe  group,  which  follows  N.E.,  by  the  Ands-flord ;  Qnaloe,  on  which 
Hauimerfest  Is  situated ;  and  Mageroe  with  the  North  Cape.  The  sea 
rushes  with  tremendous  violence  into  the  Weitflord,  and  at  certain 
states  of  the  tide  the  conflicting  streams,  meetiug  in  the  channels 
between  the  islands  or  eddying  in  the  fiords^  become  dangerous  to  open 
boats  :  hence  the  so-called  whirlpool  of  the  Maelstrom  between  Vaeroe 
and  Moskenoe  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lofodens,  the  Salten-strom  in 
the  Salten -fiord,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  Baltic  there  are 
two  large  islands  belonging  to  Sweden,  viz .  Oeland,  close  to  the  Swedish 
coast,  85  m;  long  and  with  33,000  inhabitants;  and  Gothland,  in  the 
mid-sea,  with  an  area  of  1214  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  50,137. 
Harbourage  is  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninnula  : 
many  of  the  Norwegian  harbours  are  spacious  and  safe,  but  great  care  is 
requisite  in  approaching  the  coast.     Between  the  islands  and  the  main- 
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land  a  navigable  cliannel  runs  along  the  whole  W.  coast,  genezally  with 
smooth  water. 

Scenery, — ^The  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  offers  most  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  both  on  the  coast  and  inland.  The  fiords  run  up  into  the 
mountains  and  are  sometimes  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock, 
and  in  other  places  (as  in  the  S.)  by  banks  clothed  with  a  varied  foliage. 
The  inland  valleys  are  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  imbedded  in  mountains ; 
among  the  most  famous  we  may  specify  the  Gudbrandsdalen,  between 
the  head  of  Lake  Miosen  and  the  Dovre-field ;  Romsdillen,  N.  of 
the  Dovre-field  between  Dombaas  and  Molds;  Jtfstedal,  with  its 
magnificent  glaciers  ;  and  Voerdal,  between  Drontheim  and  Sundsvall. 
Waterfalls  are  very  numerous :  among  the  finest  may  be  specified  Sarp- 
fos  on  the  Glommen  near  Sarpsborg ;  Larbro-fos,  on  the  Lauven  near 
Kongsberg  ;  Riukan>fos,  i.e.  the  ' reeking-fall ' .  (900  ft.),  on  the  Maan, 
N.W.  from  Kongsberg  ;  and  the  Voring-fos  (900  ft.),  a  perpendicular 
&11  near  the  Hardanger  Fiord.  The  fells  now  enumerated  are  in 
Norway :  in  Sweden  the  Gotha,  after  leaving  Lake  Weuner,  descends 
112  ft.  by  a  series  of  7  falls  at  Trollhattan,  and  there  are  fine  falls  on 
the  Dal  close  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

§  8.  Hydbogkaphy — BiVBRS  AND  Lakbs. — ^The  hydrography  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  is  simple :  the  westerly  position  of  the  range 
which  forms  the  primary  watershed  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
important  rivers  joining  the  Atlantic,  and  leaves  a  broad  slope  S.E. 
to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  from  the  Eiolen  Mts.,  and  S.  to  the  Skagerrack 
and  Kattegat  from  the  Dovre-field  and  the  other  southern  ranges. 
In  the  former  direction  the  rivers,  confined  in  lateral  valleys,  hold 
independent  and  parallel  courses  to  the  sea,  expanding  on  the  upper 
terraces  into  lakes,  and  generally  descending  precipitately  to  the 
coast:  under  this  head  we  may  mention  the  rivers  Tomea,  Lulea, 
Fitea,  Umea,  and  DaL  Of  the  rivers  that  seek  the  Kattegat  we  may 
notice  the  Xlara  which  is  the  chief  feeder  of  lake  Wenner,  and  the 
Olommen,  the  largest  in  the  peninsula,  discharging  itself  into  the 
Skagerrack  at  its  N.E.  angle.  Lakes  are  an  important  feature  in  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Sweden :  Wenner  is  the  receptacle  of  about  30 
streams,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  the  river  Ooiha  into  the  Kattegat ; 
it  is  about  85  m.  long  and  covers  an  area  of  2015  sq.  m.  Lake 
Wetter  is  nearly  as  long,  but  considerably  more  narrow ;  though  not 
far  distant  from  Wenner  it  has  its  outlet  in  the  opposite  direction, 
viz :  E.  to  the  Baltic  through  the  Xotala.  Water  communication  has 
been  opened  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Kattegat  by  the  Gotha  Canal, 
which  connects  the  two  lakes  and  evades  the  Falls  of  Trollhattan  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Wenner.  Lake  Malar,  close  to  Stockholm,  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  islands,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  be  1400 :  the  lake  is  75  m.  long  and  connected  with  the 
Baltic  by  the  Arboga.  Lake  Kiosen,  in  Norway,  is  an  irregular  and 
very  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  63  m.  long,  fed  by  the  Logen  or  Longen 
and  other  streams,  and  discharging  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Glom- 
men. 
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§  9.  CiJHATB  AND  PBODUOTiONS. — The  cUmate  of  the  Scandinaviaii 
peninsula  is  favourably  affected  by  the  proximity  of  large  bodies  of 
water,  and  especially  by  the  genial  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on 
the  coast  of  Norway.  The  ocean  remains  open  throughout  the  winter 
as  far  as  the  Yaranger  Fiord.  Even  at  the  North  Gape  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  somewhat  above  the  fVeezing-point^  though  the 
degree  of  winter  cold  is  occasionally  excessive.  Throughout  the 
peninsula  the  winter  is  long,  and  spring  is  almost  unknown :  the 
sunmier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  hot.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Ghristiania  is  41%  at  Bergen  46^.8,  at  Drontheim  41^7  and  at 
Stockholm  42^.2.  Rain  is  very  abundant  on  the  W.  coast  The 
climate  (considering  the  high  latitude)  is  very  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion. Wheat  ripens  in  sheltered  spots  as  hi^  as  Drontheim,  barley 
and  rye  as  high  as  Hammerfest.  Fruit  also  ripens  as  high  as  &^  N. 
lat.  The  wealth  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  however,  consists 
not  in  its  agricultural  resources,  but  in  its  forests,  its  minerals  and  its 
fisheries.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  chiefly 
of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir :  the  oak  and  the  ash  are  found  only  in  the 
southern  provinces  and  the  beech  in  a  single  district  near  Laurvig : 
the  larch  has  been  introduced  and  thrives  near  Bergen.  Sweden 
possesses  large  deposits  of  iron-ore  at  Dannemora  near  Upsala,  at 
Persberg  N.  of  Lake  Wenner,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lulea ;  copper 
about  Fahlun,  where  the  mines  have  been  worked  for  600  years ; 
silver  in  small  quantities  at  Sala,  N.  of  Lake  M&lar ;  gold,  also  of  a 
limited  amount,  at  Adelfors ;  alum  in  Oeland;  the  finest  porphyry 
at  Elf-dal ;  cobalt,  plumbago,  lead,  and  zinc  Coal  of  an  inferior 
quality  is  found  at  Hdganlis  in  Gothland,  and  near  Landskrona.  Nor- 
way also  is  rich  in  iron-ore  of  the  best  quality,  and  yields  copper  at 
B6raas  in  62**  30'  N.  lat  (discovered  in  1645)  and  at  Kaafiord  in  70°, 
and  silver  at  Kongsberg  near  Ghristiania,  where  the  mine  has  been 
worked  since  1624.  The  fisheries  of  Norway  include  the  herring, 
which  is  chiefly  caught  between  Bergen  and  Stavanger,  the  cod  and 
sey  about  the  Lofoden  isles,  the  lobster  between  Bergen  and  the 
Naze,  and  the  salmon  which  abounds  in  the  fiords  and  rivens,  and 
leads  to  an  immigration  of  English  sportsmen  during  the  season. 
The  eider-down  duck  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of 
Norway.  The  reindeer  accompanies  the  Nomad  Lapps  as  &r  S.  as 
about  62°  SO*. 

§  10.  SwEDKK — ^iTS  Inhabitants — Governhent,  Beugion  and 
Education— OoouPATiONS,  &c. —  llie  Swedes  belong  to  the  Scandi- 
navian branch  of  the  Teutonic  family,  and  entered  the  country  as 
oonquerors  probably  about  the  drd  or  4th  cent  of  our  era.  They 
fell  into  two  divisions,  the  Goths  of  the  S.,  and  the  Sviar  or  Swedes 
proper,  who  emigrated  northwards  to  Lake  MlUar.  They  now  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  S.  and  central  districts,  and  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
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of  Bothnia.  Finns,  to  the  number  of  about  12,000,  belonging  to  the 
Quan  tribe,  penetrate  from  the  N.  between  Sweden  and  Norway  as 
far  S.  as  the  sources  of  the  Clara ;  and  Lapps,  about  5000,  occupy  a 
belt  between  the  Upper  Dal  and  the  Tornea.  The  Swedes  are 
amiable,  industrious,  hospitable,  and  light-hearted :  the  Dalecarlians 
retain  many  peculiarities  of  dress  and  language.  The  people  are 
divided  into  4  classes — nobles,  clergy,  burgesses,  and  farmers.  The 
small  freeholder  is  a  very  numerous  class  in  Sweden  in  consequence 
of  the  law  of  inheritance  which  enforces  the  subdivision  of  a  property 
equally  between  the  children.  The  nobility  are  also  numerous,  inas- 
much as  the  rank  is  not  limited  to  a  single  line,  but  descends  equally 
to  all  children. 

Chvemment,  BeUgion  and  EduecsUon, — Sweden  ia  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  nation  being  represented  by  a  Diet  of  two  chambers,  the 
first  consisting  of  members  elected  by  the  provincial  assemblies  at  the 
rate  of  1  for  each  30,000  inhabitants  ;  the  second,  of  members  elected 
partly  by  the  country  people  at  the  rate  of  1  for  40,000,  partly  by  the 
large  towns  at  the  rate  of  1  for  10,000,  and  partly  by  unions  of  small 
towns,  by  a  system  of  indirect  election.  The  first  chamber  is  composed 
of  125  deputies,  and  the  second  of  180,  of  whom  130  are  from  the 
country  and  the  rest  ^m  the  towns.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  almost 
exclusively  predominant,  uuder  the  Archbishop  of  Upsdla  and  11 
bishops.  Education  is  very  general,  and  there  are  universities  at 
Ups&la  and  Lund,  founded  respectively  in  1478  and  1479. 

Occupations. — Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  in  Sweden,  and 
great  pains  have  of  late  years  been  taken  to  introduce  improved  methods 
of  husbandry ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  farms  retards  progress.  The 
amount  of  grain  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wauts  of  the  people. 
The  production  of  live-stock  is  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  midland  and  northern  districts ;  but  the  breeds  are  small.  Mining 
and  iron-making  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people :  the 
iron,  being  smelted  with  charcoal,  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  cutlery  and 
is  in  great  request  at  Sheffield  ;  but  the  large  consumption  of  wood  in 
the  manufacture  is  a  serious  matter.  Textile  manufactures  for  home 
consimiption  are  carried  on  both  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants  during 
the  long  winters  and  in  a  few  places  on  a  larger  scale — stuffs  and 
alpacas  at  Carlswick  near  Stockholm,  where  500  looms  are  at  work, 
cotton  goods  about  Gothenburg,  and  lace  at  Madstena.  In  addition  to 
these  we  may  notiee  sugar-refining  at  Gothenburg,  cutlery  at  Eskilstuna 
on  Lake  Malar,  porcelain  at  Hogana8,and  distilling,  which  is  unfortunately 
too  general,  the  Swedes  being  much  addicted  to  spirit- drinking.  The 
forests  give  employment  in  regard  to  charcoal,  resin,  potash,  &c.  Com- 
merce is  active,  the  exports  being  iron  and  steel,  timber,  minerals, 
potash,  &c.  ;  and  the  imports,  coal,  wine,  cotton,  silk,  colonial  produce, 
and  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds.  The  commercial  marine  numbers 
3236  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  172,808  tons. 

Communications. — The  ordinary  roads  in  Sweden  are  excellent.  In 
addition  to  the  Gk>tha  Canal,  already  noticed  in  §  8,  and  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1832,  there  are  short  canals  leading  from  Lake  Malar  to  the 
Baltic,  to  Dalecarlia,  and  to  lake  Hjelmare.  Railways  connect  Stock- 
holm with  Gothenburg  and  Jonkoping :  from  the  latter  a  line  branches  S. 
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to  commanioate  with  Copenhagen  from  lialmoe  and  with  Stralaund 
from  Yatad  -,  and  before  long  the  two  capitals,  Chriatianiaancl  Stockholm, 
will  be  connected  by  a  line  passing  tnrough  Christinehamm  on  Lake 
Wenner. 

§  11.  PoLinoAL  Diyi8iOK8 — ^TowNB,  &0. — Colonial  Possessions. 
— For  administrative  purposes  Sweden  is  divided  into  24  provinces 
(Idne),  named  (with  the  exception  of  the  5  most  northerly)  after 
iheir  chief  towns,  and  subdivided  into  117  bailiwicks  (/oegderier). 
This  division  has  not,  however,  superseded  the  old  historical  aid 
territorial  designations,  according  to  which  Sweden  is  divided  into 
3  great  provinces,  consisting  of  the  once  independent  kingdoms  of 
Oothlaad  {O&tha  Bike)  in  the  S.  and  Bwsdsn  proper  (Swea  Bike)  in 
the  centre,  and  the  subsequently  acquired  Korrlaad  or  North  Land. 
These  3  are  subdivided  into  23  districts ;  of  which  we  may  instance 
as  current  names,  Baleearlia,  or  more  properly  Dalanie,  ue,  the  valley 
district  of  the  Dais,  Dalecarlia  itself  being  properly  the  designation 
of  the  people  Daikarlar  (sdcde-^urls);  flnnftlawd,  in  the  centre  of 
Gothland ;  8ohoii«n  (Skane\  in  the  extreme  S. ;  and  Vpland,  between 
Lake  MSlar  and  the  lower  Dal.  The  towns  are  most  numerous  in 
the  S. ;  in  the  N.  they  are  found  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  They  are  generally  built  of  wood,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
largest  towns  that  more  costly  materials  are  used,  fltoekhplm,  the 
capital,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  channel  connecting  Lake 
Mklar  with  the  Baltic,  the  city  proper  on  3  islands  in  the  cbanne], 
with  suburbs  on  the  K.  and  S.  banks  of  the  channel :  to  its  position 
it  owes  its  name  (Stock-holm = isle  of  piles)  and  the  title  accorded 
to  it  of  the  'Northern  Venice.'  Oothenlmzg,  the  second  town  in 
point  of  population,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gotha,  and  is 
very  favourably  situated  for  commerce  with  Great  Britain :  it  is  also 
actively  engaged  in  manufactures.  Fahlun  is  the  capital  of  the  chief 
mining  district  in  Sweden.  Korrkoping,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Motala, 
is  a  rising  port,  engaged  in  the  export  of  iron  and  grain.  Xalmoe  is 
the  port  for  communication  with  Denmark  and  N.W.  Germany, 
Carlskrona  is  the  seat  of  the  Naval  Arsenal  of  Sweden,  founded  in 
1680  and  named  after  Charles  XI. ;  it  stands  on  several  small  islands, 
and  has  its  docks  hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite.  Ups^Ia  combines 
the  characters  of  Canterbury  and  Oxford,  as  being  the  see  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  seat  of  a  University.  Gefle  is  devoted  to  ship- 
building. Most  of  the  sea-port  towns  are  strongly  defended,  Stock- 
holm by  fortresses  on  islands  commanding  the  approach  from  the 
Baltic,  particularly  Waxholm ;  Carlskrona  by  strong  batteries ;  and 
Gothenburg  by  the  fortress  of  Elfsborg.  In  the  interior  the  fortress 
of  Wanas  on  Lake  Wetter  is  the  strongest  in  Sweden. 
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PBovmou. 

T0WK8. 

Sweden  (proper)  .     . 
Gothland    .... 

Norrland    .... 

Stockholm.  128^76.  Up6aU,9B16.  Oerebro^87l3.  Fablnn. 
6S61.    Nykoping,*60l6. 

Gothenburg  (Goteborg),  43.346.  Norrkoplng,  22,032.  Mai- 
moe,  21,720.  Carlskrona.  16.977.  Lund.  9437.  Jon- 
ktfping.9262.  Galmar.8813.  Helaingborg.  6602.  Lands- 
kr6na»  6698.  Linkoping,  6568.  Christianatad.  6364. 
WUby  (Gothland^  6199.    Ystad.  5872. 

aeflevia»138.    Sundsyall.  5in. 

Noteworthy  Oljeeti, — BtockhoAm,  the  Royal  Palace,  commenced  by 
Charles  XII.,  and  completed  in  1753,  a  handsome  structure,  with 
yarious  coUeotionB  and  art-treasures,  including  the  Codex  Aureus,  a 
Latin  copy  of  the  Gospels  about  1200  years  old  ;  the  Riddarholms 
Chiirch,  the  burial-place  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  other  Swedish 
patriots.  Upiala  Cathedral,  a  fine  edifice  dating  from  1258,  the 
buiial-place  of  Linneus  and  Gustavus  Yasa;  the  University,  with  a 
library  containing  among  other  treasures  Ulfilas's  translation  of  the 
Gospels  (the  Codex  Argenteus),  Wis^y,  on  Gothland,  feudal  walls  and 
towers  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  remains  of  18  ruined  churches  of  the 
11th  and  12th  cent. 

Historical  JMOcui<u>fi«.— Calnar,  opposite  Oeland,  the  place  whore 
the  importiiet  union  of  the  3  kingdoms  was  effected  in  1397.  Wisby, 
m  the  10th  and  11th  cents,  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
towns  in  Europe,  and  the  great  emporium  of  Eastern  commerce ;  its 
Code  of  Marine  Law,  probably  compiled  in  the  12th  cent. ;  sacked  by 
the  Danes  in  1361. 

CoUmial  Poasesnon,  —  The  Isle  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  Wert 
Indies. 

§  12.  NoEWAT. — Inhabitants  —  Government — Religion  and 
Education  —  Occupations,  &c.  —  The  Norwegians  belong  to  the 
same  stock  as  the  Swedes,  and  speak  a  language  which  differs  .only 
dialectically  from  the  Danish  and  Swedish.  There  are  about  22,000 
Finns  and  Lapps  in  Norway ;  the  former  on  the  Swedish  frontier,  and 
the  latter  in  Finland.  The  Norwegians  are  a  fine  athletic  race, 
patriotic  and  hospitable,  and  particularly  jealous  of  all  encroach-, 
ments  on  the  part  of  Sweden.  The  small  resident  freeholders  are 
the  most  impcurtant  social  and  political  element  in  Norway :  large 
estates  are  rare.  The  people  are  very  tenacious  of  old  customs,  and 
retain  peculiar  costumes  in  several  districts,  particularly  in  Telle- 
marken,  Bergen,  and  Hardanger. 

Government,  Religion,  and  Education. — Norway,  like  Sweden,  is  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  nation  acts  througn  a  parliament,  named 
Storthing  or  "great  court,*'  elected  by  a  system  of  indirect  voting.  The 
Storthing,  when  met,  selects  out  of  its  own  body  the  Senate  or  Lag- 
thing  to  form  an  upper  chamber,  comprising  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  of  representatives.     The  remaining  three-fourths  constitute 

*  The  termination  kSpivg  corresponds  not  only  in  meaning  but  very  nearly  in  sound 
to  oar  prefix  cM^vg, "  market,"  tbe  k  being  prsnounoed  as  (A.  We  have  the  same  as  a 
prefix  in  Oopen-liagen. 
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tho  lower  chamber  or  Oddsthing.  The  power  of  the  king  in  the  house 
is  limited  to  a  suspensive  veto :  a  bill  which  has  passed  the  houses  in 
8  successive  storthings  becomes  law  without  his  assent.  The  esta- 
blished religion  is  episcopal  Lutheranism,  and  the  country  is  divided 
into  6  bishoprics  and  342  parishes,  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent. 
Beligious  toleration  has  been  legalized  since  1844  (Mormonism  ex- 
cepted), but  the  established  church  is  almost  universally  followed. 
Education  is  very  general,  and  there  is  a  university  at  Christiania, 
established  in  1811. 

Occupations. — Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  leading  occupations  in 
Korway.  The  cultivated  ground  is  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  area 
of  the  country,  and  of  this  the  greater  portion  is  under  pasture. 
The  best  farming  is  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Hedemarken  and 
Smaalehnes.  Barley  and  oats  are  the  chief  cereals  ;  rye  and  a  little 
wheat  are  also  grown,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  potatoes.  The 
grain  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population.  The  feaming 
methods  are  antiquated  and  unscientific.  The  farmers  derive  large  pro- 
fits from  their  timber,  particularly  in  the  valleys  that  converge  towards 
the  Christiania  Fiord.  Fishing  is  prosecuted  along  the  whole  coast. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  at  a  low  ebb:  the  absence  of  coal,  and  pm- 
dent  restrictions  as  to  the  demolition  of  the  forests  check  the  deve- 
lopment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  leave  the 
manufacturer  mainly  dependent  on  water  as  his  motive  power.  Dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  tobacco  manufactories,  with  a  few  ironworks 
(the  Fritzo  near  Laurvig  in  particular)  are  the  chief  establishments. 
Commerce  is  active :  the  exports  are  timber  and  deals,  fish,  and  mineraU; 
the  imports,  colonial  produce,  salt,  coal,  and  Manchester  goods. 

CommutUcaUons. — The  roads  in  Norway  are  good,  considering  the 
difficult  character  of  the  country  :  in  some  instances,  as  on  the  Chris- 
tiania and  Drontheim  road  N.  of  the  Dovre  Field,  great  engineering 
skill  has  been  exercised.  Bailways  have  been  made  fi^m  the  capital  to 
the  Swedish  frontier  near  Kongsvinger,  and  to  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Miosen ;  a  line  also  connects  the  valleys  of  the  Olommen  and  the 
Logen  above  Lake  Miosen.  Steamers  ply  on  Miosen  and  round  the 
coast. 

§  13.  Political  Divisioijs. — ^Towns,  &c. — ^For  administrative 
purposes  Norway  is  divided  into  20  provinces  {dmier\  which  are 
sabdivided  into  55  bailiwicks  (vogteien),  and  78  aorerucriverien  or 
**  sub-secretaryships.**  The  political  coincide  with  the  main  eccle- 
siastical divisions,  and  hence  the  provinces  are  usually  grouped  under 
tho  6  dioceses  as  follows : —  • 


DiOCKSSS. 

TOWKS. 

ChristlAnia  .... 
Hainar 

Bergen    ..... 
Drontbelm  CrrondtUem) 
Tromioe 

Cbrliitianla.  66,51s.   DrammeD,  13.8T0.   Frederikshald.  7408. 

CliristlAntand.  10,87S.    Stavanger,  18,647. 
Bergra,  30,402. 

Drontheim  (Trondl^emX  19,287. 
Tnmude^  2958.    Hammerfest,  112S. 

The  towns  of  Norway  are  few  and  poor:  only  6  have  popuUtions  of 
10,000,  and  4  of  these  are  situated  in  the  south,  viz. :  Obriftiaiiii, 
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the  capital,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  fiord  about  70 
m.  from  the  sea ;  Drammen,  on  a  western  arm  of  the  same  fiord,  a 
large  timber-shipping  port ;  Ohristianiand,  on  the  Skagerrack,  with  a 
splendid  harbour,  the  chief  seat  of  the  lobster  fishery  and  of  itp 
export  to  London ;  and  Stavanger,  on  the  S.W.  coast,  the  seat  of  tlie 
herring  business.  Bergen  and  Dro&tlieim  are  also  in  the  southern 
moiety  of  the  country,  but  more  decidedly  on  the  W.  coast  than 
Stavanger :  they  are  historically  the  most  interesting  of  the  Nor- 
wegian towns ;  Drontheim,  as  the  ancient  capital  before  the  annexa- 
tion of  Norway  with  Denmark,  and  the  place  where  the  kings  are 
even  yet  crowned,  and  Bergen  as  the  second  in  point  of  rank  during 
the  same  period,  and  the  first  in  commercial  greatness  down  to  quite 
recent  times.  Bergen  is  still  the  second  town  in  population,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  the  stock-fish  and  fish-oil  business.  The  naval  arsenal 
of  Norway  is  located  at  Horten,  and  there  is  a  station  and  naval  aca- 
demy at  FrederiksvoBm,  both  places  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Ghristiania 
Fiord.  Sarpsberg,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  fiord,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Glommen,  is  rising  into  notice  as  a  timber-port.  Hammerfest  deserves 
notice  as  the  most  northerly  town  in  Europe  (70°  49'  N.  lat.),  and  a 
place  of  call  for  Arctic  fishing-vessels. 

Noteworthy  Objects, — Aggershuus  Oajstle,  commanding  the  entrance  to 
Ghristiania  Harbour,  the  depository  of  tlie  Norwegian  regalia  and 
archives;  besieged  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  1716.  Drontheim 
Cathedral,  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  the  finest  church  in  Norway, 
highly  decorated,  particularly  the  W.  end  and  the  choir:  it  contains 
the  remains  of  St.  Olaf.  Stavanger  and  Christianfland  cathedrals, 
ranking  respectively  second  and  third  in  architectural  merit. 

Historical  Associatiovts. — ^Frederikshald,  gallantly  defended  against 
the  Swedes  in  1665,  in  commemoration  of  which  the  king*s  name 
Frederick  was  prefixed  to  its  former  appellation  of  Halden ;  Charles 
XII.  killed  in  1718  while  besieging  the  fortress  of  Fredericksteen, 
posted  on  a  perpendicular  rock  400  ft.  high.  Bergen,  attacked  in  vain 
by  the  English  in  1665,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  had  taken  refuge  there. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

BUBSIA. 

§  1.  The  Rosslan  empire  » ita  extent  and  popalatlon  —  Historical  geography.  I.  Rcwa 
or  EUROPB.  ^  2.  Boandories,  area,  and  population  —  Influence  of  podtton  —  Hb- 
torlcal  geography  of  Poland.  ^  3.  Coast-line,  barbonrs,  and  islands.  ^  4.  GonflguFa- 
tion  —  Mountains  and  plateaus.  ^  6.  Hydrography  —  Rivers,  lakes,  and  canals. 
^  6.  Climate  and  producUonf^  ^  1  Inhabitants — Government,  religion,  and  educa- 
tion—Occupations—Communications. ^  8.  Political  divisions.  $  9.  Towns — 
Noteworthy  objects  —  Historical  associations — Spitxbergcn.  II.  Caucasia.  ^  10. 
Boundaries  —  Natural  features  —  Climate  and  productions.  ^11.  inhabitants  — 
Political  divisions  — Towns. 

§  1.  Thk  Russian  Empire  —  its  Extent  and  Population. — 
Historical  Geography.  —  The  Russian  Empire  stretches  con- 
tinuously through  the  northern  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Niemen  to  Behring  Strait  and  the  Pacific. 
It  attains  its  most  southerly  point  (about  39°  N.  lat.)  in  Trans- 
Caucasia  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  its  most  northerly 
point  in  Siberia  (North-East  Cape,  77°  2(y  N.  lat.),  thus  stretching 
through  nearly  40  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  area  is  twice  as  largo 
as  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  equals  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
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inhabited  world.  The  latest  rd;uTns  give  its  extent  as  7,867,094 
sq.  m.  and  its  population  as  76,029,818.  These  figures  do  not, 
however,  include  the  late  acquisitions  in  Central  Asia ;  and  even  in 
other  parts  they  do  but  approximately  represent  the  population, 
which  is  estimated  to  exoM  eighty  millions.  It  is  somewhat  difii- 
cult  t9  apportion  the  above  area  between  the  two  continents,  ma^- 
much  as  the  political  divisions  of  Russia  do  not  coincide  with  the 
limits  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Empire  is  generally  divided  into 
3  great  portions:  (1)  Russia  Proper,  with  Poland  and  Finland; 
(2)  Caucasia;  and  (3)  Siberia.  Of  these,  Russia  Proper  includes 
the  Trans-Uralic  portions  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  (54,782  sq.  m. 
and  546,811  inhabitants),  and  Caucasia  includes  the  Cis-Caucasian 
provinces,  and  thus  falls  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  the  area  and  population  of  the  several  divisions 
are  as  follow: 


Area  fai  sq.  k. 

Population. 

RoflslA  Proper,  with  Fbland  aod  Finland     .     . 

GaucasU 

Siberia     .     • 

Total 

2,110,317 

170,798 

5.585.979 

67,701,176 
4,257,704 
4,070,938 

7,867,094 

76,029,818 

Historical  Geography. — The  Russian  empire  dates  from  850,  when 
Rurik  consolidated  numerous  small  states,  with  Novgorod  for  his  capital. 
From  1240  to  1481  the  country  was  subject  to  the  Mongols,  who  sudded 
the  provinces  of  Kiew  and  Yolhynia  to  their  possessions.  The  Mongols 
were  expelled  by  Ivan  the  Qreat,  originally  the  representative  of  a 
princely  house  seated  at  Moscow,  but  who  ultimately  became  the 
ruler  of  all  Russia.  In  1552  the  province  of  Easan  was  wrested  from 
the  Mongols,  in  1557  Astrakhan,  and  in  1582  Siberia.  In  1613  the 
house  of  Romanoff  came  to  the  throne.  In  1667  the  provinces  of 
Smolensk,  Tchemigov,  and  Poltava  were  recovered  from  Poland,  who 
had  held  them  for  some  centuries;  and  in  1686  the  city  of  Kiev,  the 
province  of  Ekaterinoslav,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Elherson  were  also 

f lined  from  the  same  state.  Ingria  (the  present  government  of  St. 
etersburg),  which  had  been  lost  to  Sweden  in  1617,  was  regained  in 
1700,  and  ten  years  later  Esthonia  (Revel)  and  Livonia  (Riga)  were 
acquired  from  Sweden.  By  the  first  division  of  Poland  (in  1772) 
Russia  gained  Vitebsk  and  Mobile v  ;  by  the  second  (1793),  Minsk, 
Kiev,  and  Eastern  Volhynia ;  and  by  the  third  (1795),  Kovno,  Vilna, 
Grodno,  Courland,  and  western  Yolhynia.  Meanwhile,  in  the  S., 
Turkey  had  to  yield  in  1774  Asov,  the  Crimea,  and  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Bug  and  the  Dnieper ;  and  in  1 792  Kherson.  Within  -the 
present  century  the  empire  has  been  enlarged  in  Europe  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Swedish  province  of  Finland  in  1809,  the  Turkish  pro-^ 
vince  of  Bessarabia  in  1812,  and  the  Jungdom  of  Poland,  first  as 
an  independent  state  with  the  Russian  emperor  for  its  sovereign  in 
-1815,  and  finally  as  a  subject  province  in  1831.  Her  progress  in  the 
Caucasian  districts  has  been  slow  but  sure.    The  provinces  surrounding 
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the  mountainB  were  first  obtained — Daghestan  on  the  ihoree  of  the 
Caspian,  in  1795  ;  Qeoigia,  S.  of  Caucasus,  in  1800  ;  Mingrelia  in  1804  ; 
Guriel  and  Imeritia  in  1810;  Shinran  and  Persian  Armenia  in  1812; 
Turkish  Georgia  and  Abassia  in  1829.  The  tribes  of  Central  Caucasus 
resisted  for  nearly  50  years,  the  last  to  submit  being  the  Ai'bgos  in 
1864»  In  EflJBtem  Asia,  Russia  has  advanced  her  frontier  S.  of  the 
lower  Amur  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  about  44°  30'  K.  lat.,  and  in 
Central  Asia  to  the  Sir-daria  (Jctxarte*)  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Tchirtchik :  in  this  direction  her  boundary  is  still  unsettled.  North- 
west America  was  occupied  in  1823,  and  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
in  1867. 

I.  Russia  Pbofeb,  Polakd,  and  Futlakd. 

§  2.  BOUKDABIES,  AbEA,  AND  POPULATION. — INFLUENCE  OF  POSI- 
TION.—HiSTOBICAL  Geogbafht  OF  Poland. — The  boundaries  of 
Russia  on  the  the  W.  and  S.  W.  have  been  already  noticed  in  describing 
the  conterminous  countries.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Tomea,  which 
forms  the  limit  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  boundary  line  is 
carried  through  the  gulf  so  as  to  include  the  Aland  Isles,  and 
thence  makes  direct  for  the  mouth  of  the  Memel.  On  the  side  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  the  boundary  is  purely  conventional, 
cutting  the  Niemen  about  60  m.  above  its  mouth,  taking  in  the 
great  easterly  bend  of  the  Vistula  in  its  mid-course,  cutting  the 
upi^er  courses  of  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester,  and  following  the  £.  bank 
of  the  Pruth  in  its  mid-course.  In  the  N.  the  limit  is  fixed  by  the 
Arctic  Ooean,  and  in  the  S.,  or  rather  S.  W.,  by  the  Black  Sea :  in  the 
S.E.,  Russia  Proper  (to  the  exclusion  of  Cis-Caucasia)  is  bounded 
by  the  Eva  or  Yega  on  the  side  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Kuma  on  the 
side  of  the  Caspian,  and  Lake  Manitch  in  the  centre.  In  the  £. 
European  Russia  is  bounded  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  river  Ural« 
and,  in  part,  by  the  Ural  Mts.  The  main  divisions  of  European 
Russia  are  three : — (1)  Russia  Proper ;  (2)  the  Kingdom  of  Poland ; 
aud  (3)  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland,  the  re8|)ective  areas  and 
populations  of  which  are  as  follow : — 


Area  tn  iq.  m. 

Popalatioa. 

RaasiA 

PbUnd 

FtnUnd 

ToUl  .     .     . 

1,916,260 
48,001 
146. 0S6 

61,061.801 
4,840,466 
1,798,009 

2,110,317      1      67,701,176 

N.B.  In  Rosslan  names  o  It  to  be  pronounoed  m  ti.  at  In  the  ttile  Cteras  laor. 

Influence  of  Poeition.— The  geographical  position  of  Russia  operates 
in  some  reapects  £Eivourably,  in  other  respeots  unfavourably  for  its 
political  greatness.  For.  while  on  the  one  hand  the  character  of  the 
oountiv  has  facilitated  the  almost  unlimited  expansion  of  its  area 
either  by  the  absorption  of  decaying  states  from  whioh  it  is  separated 
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by  no  Batumi  barriers,  or  by  the  occupation  of  the  comparatively  worth- 
less and  sparsely-populated  regions  of  the  north,  on  the  other  hand  its 
too  inland  and  northerly  position  has  excluded  Russia  from  ready  com- 
munication with  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  regions  of  the 
world.  The  very  extent  of  its  area  renders  it  practically  secure  from 
military  invasion ;  but  its  naval  power  is  cramped  and  fettered  by  the 
absence  of  an  open  sea-board.  The  sparseness  of  its  population  pro- 
bably favours  the  action  of  the  strong  Imperialism  to  which  Russia 
owes  so  much  of  its  greatness;  but  this  eparseness  also  checks 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprise.  Its  easterly  position  has 
constituted  Russia  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
has  furnished  it  with  a  pretext  for  interfering  with  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  the  Turkish,  and  even  with  some  portions  of  the  Austrian 
Empires ;  but  its  zeal,  backed  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  ambitious 
projects  for  the  extension  of  its  empire  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, exposes  it  to  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  great  Latin  powers 
as  well  as  of  the  commercial  nations  of  western  Europe. 

HiBtortcal  Geography  of  Poland. — Down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  Poland  ranked  among  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe,  and 
occupied  a  central  and  compact  territory,  the  area  of  which  (including 
the  vassal  states)  is  estimated  at  not  far  short  of  480,000  sq.  m.,  on 
which  there  is  now  a  population  amounting  to  above  thirty-three 
millions.  The  kingdom  was  then  composed  of  three  great  divisions 
—  Great  Poland,  Little  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  corresponding  in 
general  terms  to  the  N.W.,  S.,  and  N.E.  quarters.  Great  Poland 
embi-aced  those  portions  which  have  since  been  acquired  by  Prussia, 
as  already  detailed :  Little  Poland  included  Austrian  Galicia,  together 
with  Little  Russia  or  the  Ukraine,  and  the  S.  part  of  West  Russia 
(Volhynia,  Podolia),  both  which  had  been  conquered  in  1320  by  the 
Dukes  of  Lithuania,  and  had  passed  over  in  1386  to  Poland  on  the 
conquest  of  Lithuania :  Lithuania  comprised  not  only  Lithuania  proper 
(Vilna,  Grodno,  and  Eovno),  but  also  Lithuanian  Russia,  comprising 
the  remainder  of  West  Russia  (Minsk,  Mohilev,  and  Vitebsk),  and  even 
portions  of  Great  Russia,  viz.  Smolensk,  Eursk,  and  Orel,  included 
under  the  old  title  of  Severia,  which  thus  brought  the  Polish  frontier 
very  near  to  MoscoW.  At  the  same  period  Courland  and  Livonia 
were  fiefs  of  Poland,  so  that  in  the  N.  the  boundary  extended  nearly 
to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Previously  to  the  successive  partitions 
of  1772,  1793,  and  1795,  Russia  had  regained  the  Great  Russian 
provinces,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ukraine;  and  Livonia 
had  been  acquired  in  1660  by  Sweden.  In  the  partitions  Russia 
gained  the  greatest  share,  about  128,000  sq.  m.,  while  Prussia  gained 
about  52,000,  and  Austiia  about  48,000  sq.  m.  In  1815  the  remainder 
of  Poland  was  constituted  an  independent  monarchy  with  the  Russian 
Czar  as  its  king:  the  rebellion  of  1831  led  to  its  being  deprived  of 
much  of  its  independence,  and  that  of  1863  has  finally  sealed  its 
national  extinction.  The  fate  of  Cracow  has  already  been  noticed  in 
connection  with  Austria. 

§  3.  Coast-line,  Habboubs,  and  Islands. — Russia  possesses  a  sea- 
board on  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  two 
first  are  inclosed  seas,  the  outlets  from  which  are  not  under  her  con- 
trol, and  the  third  is  virtually  of  the  same  character,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  ice-bound  for  8  out  of  the  12  months.    On  the  Baltic,  Russia 
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poflHcsses  the  E.  coast  from  the  PhuBian  frontier  near  Memel  to  the 
bead  of  the  Galf  of  Bothnia ;  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  all  that  lies  E.  of 
the  Varanger  Fiord ;  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  whole  of  the  N.  and 
about  half  of  the  E.  coast.  Of  these,  and  of  the  leading  ports  on  each, 
we  add  some  particulars. 

(1.)  The  most  important  portion  of  the  Baltic  is  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
which  belongs  excluaively  to  Russia :  the  S.  coast  is  rock-bound  and 
fringed  with  islets  between  Port  Baltic  and  Narva  Bay,  and  flat  thence 
to  the  Neva :  the  N.  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  fretted  with  inlets,  and 
fringed  with  islets  as  far  E.  as  Yiborg.  The  chief  port  on  this  gulf  is 
Knmstadt,  on  an  island  18  m.  distant  from  St.  Petersburg,  a  place 
which  nature  and  art  have  combined  to  render  impregnable :  the 
island  is  encircled  by  sandbanks  and  shallow  water  everywhere  except 
on  its  south  side,  where  a  passage,  narrowed  by  a  sandbank  from  the 
opposite  coast,  gives  access  to  the  Neva:  the  town  stands  at  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  island  and  contains  3  harbours,  one  for  mercantile  and  two 
for  naval  purposes,  the  approaches  to  which  are  protected  by  case- 
mated  batteries  of  the  strongest  description.  On  the  N.  or  Finnish 
coast  there  is  a  fine  harbour  at  Helsingfon,  which  is  secured  by  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Syeabozg)  situated  on  7  islands  in' front  of 
the  port,  and  regarded  as  the  *  Gibraltar '  of  the  Baltic :  Helsingfors 
is  the  station  of  the  Russian  island  (skdren)  flotilla.  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  gulf  is  the  fortified  port  of  Bevel,  sheltered  in  front  by  islands. 
S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy ;  it  opens  into  the 
extensive  Bay  of  Riga,  the  entrance  to  which  is  partly  closed  by 
the  islands  Oesel  and  Dago,  and  which  possesses  ports  at  Feman  and 
Biga,  neither  of  great  capacity,  inasmuch  as  large  vessels  are  obliged 
to  unload  in  the  roadsteads.  The  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is 
high  and  nigged  with  numberless  islets  (skaren),  to  which  the  Aland 
Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  form  a  kind  of  advanced  post  in  the 
direction  of  Sweden,  distant  only  20  m. 

(2.)  The  Arctic  coast  is  varied  by  the  intrusion  of  the  irregularly 
shaped  White  Sea  with  its  3  gulfs— Kandalaksha  in  the  N.W.,  Onega  in 
the  S.,  and  Archangel  in  the  S.E.,  the  latter  containing  the  only  port 
of  importance  in  Northern  Russia,  viz.  Archangel,  at  tlM  mouth  of  the 
Dwina,  the  emporium  for  the  export  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  north, 
and  the  oldest  port  in  Russia.  At  the  entrance  of  Onega  Bay  are  the 
Sdovetlkoj  islands,  with  a  far-famed  monasteiy  founded  in  1429  and 
visited  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  E.  of  the  White  Sea  we  may  notice 
the  island,  virtually  a  peninsula  (for  the  dividing  channel  is  very 
narrow)  of  Kaninakaia ;  the  Tobeskaia  Onlf;  the  eetuary  of  the 
Petohora;  and  the  dreary  double  isle  of  Novaia  Zemlia  (=* New-land*) 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  isle 
of  Waigate  forming  the  connecting  link. 

(3.)  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Black  Sea  coast  is  the  northern 
section  as  far  E.  as  Anapa  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus.  The  distinguishing 
features  here  are  (1)  the  Itmatis  or  shallow  sedgy  gulfs -at  the  outlets 
of  the  great  rivers,  rendering  them  unavailable  for  large  vessels  ;  and 
(2)  the  kotoB  or  long  tongues  of  land  rimnlng  out  from  the  coast.  The 
southerly  projection  of  the  Crimea  and  the  northerly  projection  of 
the  Sea  of  Azov  render  this  coast  very  irregular:  the  Crimea  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  which  is  narrowed 
on  the  W.  by  the  Gnlf  of  Perekop,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  SiwadL  or 
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Pntrid  Sea,  a  very  peculiar  sheet,  or  rather  series  of  sheets,  of  shallow 
sedgy  water  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Azov  by  the  Strait  <xf  Ohenitehi, 
and  separated  more  to  the  S.  from  that  sea  by  the  long  kosa  or  tongue 
of  Arabat,  which  furnishes  a  second  route  to  the  peninsula^  The 
Sea  of  Azov  terminates  N.E.  in  the  Gulf  of  Taganrog.  The  chief  com- 
meroial  port  on  the  Black  Sea  is  Odoin,  on  a  fine  bay  midway  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  founded  in  1794  and  having  an  arti- 
ficial hai'bour  formed  by  two  moles.  HikolaieTi  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bug  and  Dnieper,  was  founded  in  1790  as  a  naval  port,  but  is  dis- 
used for  that  purpose  since  the  peace  of  Paris.  Xertoh,  on  the  Strait 
of  Yenikale,  may  be  regarded  as  the  deep-sea  port  of  the  Sea  of  Azov; 
Taganrog,  whioh  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  the  Don, 
has  become  too  shallow  for  ships  of  burthen. 


view  iu  the  Steppe»— Orenburg  in  the  dlmanoa 

§  4.  Configuration — Mountains  and  Plateaus. — T^ussia  occu- 
pies tlie  whole  expanse  of  the  Sarmatian  Plain  from  the  Vistula  to 
the  Ural  Mts.,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
only  extensive  mountain  range  in  the  country  is  the  Ural,  which 
separates  the  Sarmatian  from  the  Siberian  plain,  and  of  which  some 
particulars  are  given  below,  as  also  of  the  isolated  and  less  important 
range  of  the  Yailas  in  the  S.  of  Crimea.  The .  Sarmatian  plain 
exhibits  considerable  variations  of  elevation,  resulting  however 
rather  from  broad-backed  swells  or  belts  than  from  'mountains. 
The  most  important  of  these  elevated  regions  are  the  two  already 
noticed  in  chap.  I.  §  9,  under  the  names  of  the  Vralo-BaltiD  s^nd 
ITralo-Carpatbiaai,  and  to  these  we  may  add  a  third,  of  equal  extent 
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but  of  leas  importance  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  viz. 
the  Finland  or  Oloneti  plateau  between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the 
White  Sea.  The  Uralo-Baltic  or  northern  line  falls  into  two  sections 
— a  western,  consisting  of  detached  masses  separated  by  the  depres- 
sions along  which  the  rivers  Niemcn,  Dtina,  and  Msta  bold  their 
way ;  and  an  eastern,  consisting  of  a  low,  narrow,  and  continuous 
ridge,  on  which  lies  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Volga 
and  the  rivers  that  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Of  the  detached 
masses  in  the  western  section  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  dome- 
shaped  swell  of  the  Valdai  Heights,  situated  S.  of  Lake  Dmen,  which 
attains  in  Popowa  Gora  an  elevation  of  934  ft. :  it  is  an  important 
point  in  the  hydrography  of  Russia  as  marking  the  limit  between 
the  basins  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic  The  eastern  section  is 
covered  with  forests  and  is  occasionally  designated  the  UvallL  The 
Uralo-Carpathian  or  southern  belt  is  a  broad  and  moderately  ele- 
vated mass,  commencing  in  the  E.  at  the  bank  of  the  Volga  and 
stretching  right  across  to  the  Carpathians,  occasionally  interrupted 
by  the  great  rivers,  which  force  their  way  through  it  with  deeply- 
cut  beds,  rocky  bottoms,  and  fk^uent  rapids.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Olouetz  plateau  is  the  number  of  lakes  strewed  over 
it :  it  attains  a  maximum  elevation  of  1094  ft  in  Teiri-Harju,  situ- 
ated in  64°  41'  N.  lat.  Extensive  steppes  occupy  the  S.E.  portion 
of  the  plain  between  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Ural. 

The  Ural  MouniaiM. — The  Ural  range  has  a  length  of  about  1300  m., 
bet  en  the  Strait  of  Waigatz  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  westerly 
bend  of  the  river  Ural  in  the  S.  It  is  usually  divided  into  3  sections, 
— the  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern ;  othermse  described  according 
to  their  general  character,  as  the  Barren,  the  Mineral,  and  the  Woody 
Urals,  the  Central  or  Mineral  Ural  being  situated  between  55^°  and 
61°  N.  lat.  The  range  is  geneitdly  broad  and  plateau-like,  with 
eztenxive  swamps  on  its  summits.  The  highest  points  of  the  range 
are  TdU-Posa  (6540  ft.)  in  63°  47',  Koiyakofsky  (5397  ft.)  in  59°  50', 
and  Iremel  (5040  ft.)  in  54°  30'  N,  lat.  The  extreme  N.  portion  of  the 
range  is  designated  the  Obdonk  Mtl.  At  its  S.  extremity  the  range 
breaks  up  into  several  lines  of  elevation,  one  of  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Obttohei-Sirt,  proceeds  W.  to  the  Volga  and  forms  a  connecting 
Jink  between  the  Urals  and  the  Uralo-Carpathian  plateau.  We  have 
finally  to  notice  a  line  of  high  ground  which  leaves  the  Ural  in  about 
6li°  N.  lat.,  and  proceeds  N.W.,  under  the  name  of  Timan,  between 
the  rivers  Petchora  and  Mezen. 

The  Crimea. — The  southern  part  of  the  Crimea  is  remarkable  for  the 
contrast  it  affords  in  scenery  and  climate  not  only  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula  but  to  the  whole  of  European  Russia.  While  the  northern 
and  central  regions  of  the  Crimea  are  occupied  by  steppes  with  their 
usual  oharacteristics  of  salt-lakes,  exposed  pasture-grounds,  and  parching 
climate,  the  south  coast  is  fringed  with  a  belt  of  mountains  containing 
well-watered  and  wooded  valleys,  with  rich  pastures,  gardens,  and  vine- 
yards. The  ground  rises  to  the  S.  in  a  series  of  pairsllel  chains,  and 
descends  precipitously  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.    The  highest 
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summit  is  Tohatir-Sagh  (5135  ft.).  The  climate  of  this  re^on  is 
favourably  affected  by  the  shelter  of  the  mountain-ranges,  and,  com- 
bined with  the  pleasing  scenery,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  attractiye 
parts  of  Russia. 

§  5.  Hydrogbapht. — Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Canals. — ^The  Sar- 
matian  Plain  has  a  double  slope — S.E.  to  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas,  and  N.W.  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  former  is 
by  far  the  most  extensive,  reaching  as  high  as  61°  N.  lat.  on  the 
side  of  the  Urals,  and  thence  bounded  by  a  line  crossing  diagonally 
to  about  49°  N.  lat.  on  the  side  of  the  Carpathians,  along  the  Une  of 
the  Uwalli  and  the  Valdai  heights.  Each  slope  has  two  suborainate 
divisions ;  the  south-eastern  into  the  basins  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
Black  Sea ;  the  north-western  into  those  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  (with 
the  White  Sea)  and  the  Baltic.  The  four  basins  converge  towards 
the  Valdai  Heights ;  the  Caspian  being  represented  by  the  Volga,  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  Dnieper,  the  Baltic  by  the  Dtina  and  the  Msta, 
and  the  White  Sea  by  the  more  remote  Suchona  or  Western  Dwina. 
The  convergence  of  the  Kama  (a  branch  of  the  Volga)  and  the 
Petchora,  which  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  also  to  be  noted. 
The  facilities  thus  afforded  for  an  extensive  system  of  canalization 
are  illustrated  by  the  map  on  p.  358.  The  influence  of  the  southern 
line  of  plateau  is  observable  in  the  diversion  of  the  courses  of 
the  Don  and  Dnieper  to  the  S.E.  as  they  pass  through  it,  and  in  the 
barrier  it  places  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  at  the  point  of  their 
closest  approximation.  The  lakes  of  Russia  pres^it  on  a  small  scale 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  North-American  lakes,  in  that  they 
are  connected  by  watercourses  and  form  a  system.  This  is  most 
observable  in  respect  to  the  great  lakes,  Ladoga  and  Onega,  which 
with  the  lesser  ones  of  Saima  and  Ilmen  have  a  common  outlet  by 
the  Neva,  as  the  North- American  lakes  have  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 
A  similar  though  less  important  system  may  be  noticed  in  the  lakes 
of  Finland.  The  lengths  and  areas  of  the  river-basins  have  been 
already  given  in  chap.  I.  §  11 :  we  now  append  some  descriptive 
particulars  of  the  rivers,  arranged  under  the  titles  of  the  seas  which 
serve  as  their  receptacles. 

(1 .)  Rivers  of  (he  Caspian  Sea, — The  ITolga  rises  on  the  Valdai  heights  at 
an  elevation  of  800  ft.  above  the  Baltic,  Hows  N.E.  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Mologa,  S.E.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Kama,  S.W.  to  the  junction 
of  the  Sarpa,  and  finally  S.E.  across  the  steppes  to  the  Caspian  which 
it  enters  by  65  mouths.  It  receives  on  its  1.  bank,  the  Trertn  (of  Tver), 
the  Xologa,  the  Cheksna,  a  little  below  the  Mologa,  issuing  from  Lake 
Bielo,  and  the  Kama,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Volga  tributaries, 
if  not  indeed  more  important  than  the  Volga  itself,  rising  in  the  Urals 
and  running  parallel  to  the  chain,  intercepting  the  streams  that  flow 
from  it.  The  Volga  receives  rt. — ^the  Oka,  an  important  stream  which 
joins  it  at  Nischnei-Novgorod  and  receives  the  Meskva  (of  Moscow) ; 
and  the  Bora,  which  joins  it  above  the  Kama.    The  Volga  is  navigable 
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for  vesselfl  up  to  the  confluence  of  the  Cheksna,  and  for  boi^es  to  Tver, 
where  it  is  700  ft.  broad :  below  Kasan  it  is  above  1000  yards  broad, 
and  above  its  delta  it  overflows  its  banks  to  the  extent  of  10  m.  The 
banks  are  high  between  its  source  and  Zubztov,  and  between  Saratov 
and  Sarepta.  The  mouths  of  the  Caspian  were  formerly  unnavigable 
fop  vessels  in  consequence  of  sandbanks :  three  channels  are  now  kept 
clear  by  the  Russian  Qovemment,  and  about  300  steamers  ply  on  the 
river.  The  amount  of  fish  in  the  lower  Volga  is  prodigious :  it  is  to 
this  that  the  Tartar  name  of  Ethel  '  the  bountiful '  is  attributed. 

The  Ural,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  rises 
on  the  E.  or  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural  Mts.,  and  flows  S.  to  Orsk,  W.  to 
Uralsk,  and  S.  to  the  Caspian  :  it  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Yerknii  Uralsk 
and  for  barges  to  Orsk :  like  the  Volga,  it  is  well  stocked  with  fish. 

(2.)  Bivers  of  (hti  Black  Sea,-— The  Jhaspm  rises  on  the  plateau  of 
Valdai,  .and  flows  S.W.  to  Orsha,  S.  to  Kiev,  S.E.  to  Ekaterinoslav, 
and  then  S.  and  S.W.  to  the  Black  Sea:  receiving  in  its  course,  rt.  the 
Semina,  which  flows  through  a  densely  wooded  and  marshy  region 
with  a  rapid  course;  the  Mpot,  which  traverses  the  vast  marshes 
of  Pinsk,  and  receives  the  drainage  of  Volhynia  ;  and  the  southern  Bug, 
which  traverses  Podolia  and  joins  it  near  the  Black  Sea :  the  Desna  is 
the  only  important  affluent  on  its  1.  bank.  The  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper  is  interrupted  by  a  series  of  rapids  below  Ekaterinoslav,  at  the 
point  where  it  leaves  the  Uralo-Carpathian  plateau ;  above  these  falls 
to  near  Kiev  the  banks  are  high. 

The  Don  rises  in  Central  Russia  in  close  proximity  to  the  basin  of 
the  Oka,  with  a  bi'anch  of  which  (the  Chat)  it  is  connected  by  a  canal: 
it  flows  S.E.  until  it  meets  the  heights  which  separate  it  from  tho 
Volga :  by  these  it  is  diverted  sharply  to  the  S.W.  across  interminable 
plains,  which  it  inundates  in  the  spring,  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which 
it  enters  by  three  shallow  channels ;  its  only  important  affluent  is  the 
Doneti,  traversing  the  Ukraine,  on  its  right  bank. 

The  Dniester  in  its  upper  course  belongs  to  the  Austrian  province 
of  Galicia :  between  Mohilev  and  Dubossary  it  breaks  through  the 
Uralo-Carpathian  plateau  with  a  rapid  and  rocky  stream,  and  after 
crossing  the  steppe  terminates  in  a  shallow  liman  :  small  vessels  occa- 
sionally reach  Bender. 

(3.)  Bivers  of  the  Baltic— The  Dona  or  Southern  Dwina  has  its 
sources  in  the  small  lakes  and  marshes  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Valdai 
plateau,  and  flows  S.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ula,  skirting  the  foot  of 
the  Uralo-Baltic  ridge;  it  then  turns  N.W.,  penetrates  the  ridge 
between  high  banks  and  with  a  rocky  bed,  and  crosses  a  low  swampy 
plain  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

The  Narva  carries  ofl^  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  the  surplus  waters  of 
Lake  Peipus,  which  is  fed  by  ^several  rivers  and  principally  by  the 
Velika,  which  enters  it  at  its  southern  division,  the  Lake  of  Pskov : 
the  Narva  has  two  falls  shortly  before  reaching  the  sea. 

The  Neya  is  the  outlet  for  the  large  lake  system  of  Russia :  i1^  issues 
from  Ladoga,  which  is  the  common  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Onega  by  the  Bwir,  of  Lake  Saima  by  the  Wozan,  and  of  Lake  Ilmen 
by  the  VolkhoT :  Lake  Ladoga  further  receives  the  Bias  from  the  S. 
The  Neva  itself  is  only  40  m.  long,  but  is  very  deep  and  about  500 
yards  wide.  Onega  receives  the  Vodla  from  the  E.  and  the  Vytegxa 
from  the  S.,  which  approximates  to  the  Kovsha,  a  tributary  of  the 
Volga  through  Lake  Bieloe.  Lake  Ilmen  receives  the  Xsta,  which 
approximates  to  the  Tvertza  branch  of  the  Volga. 
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(4.)  Riven  of  (he  Arctic  Ocean, — The  Dwina  is  formed  of  two  great 
arms:  the  Bnohoiia  from  the  W.,  which  rises  near  Vologda  on  the 
Uwallis,  and  the  Vjrtchegda  from  the  E. ;  theae  unite  about  62°  N.  lat. 
and  16.^°  E.  long.,  and  the  Dwina  thence  flows  N.W.*by  Archangel  to 
the  White  Sea,  which  it  enters  by  live  prmcipal  mouths. 

The  Onega,  W.  of  the  Dwina.  rises  in  Lake  Latcha  and  flows  N. 
to  the  Onega  Bay  of  the  White  Sea.  .The  Keien,  £.  of  the  Dwina, 
joins  the  sea  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea.  The  Fetohora 
rises  on  the  Ura]  Mts.  and  receives  numerous  tributaries  from  the  Ob- 
dorsk  chain  in  its  passage  across  the  dreary  Tundras  to  the  White  Sea. 

Lakes. — The  following  particulars  apply  to  the  lakes  above  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  rivdrs  : — 


Name. 

Area  in 
Bq.  m. 

Length 
inm. 

Elevation 

above  tea 

in  ft. 

Laddga     . 
Ou^ga .     . 
Pt>ipui 
Saima  .     . 
Bielue .     . 
Ilmen  .     . 
Pskov .     . 

• 

3387 
1408 
700 
414 
357 
30i 

124 

140 
75 

146 
26 
30 
28 

59 

? 

93 
247 

? 
106 

93 

The  characteristic  features  of  these  lakes  are  as  follow  : — Ladoga, 
low  shores,  unequal  depth,  numerous  islands,  violent  storms.  Onega, 
rocky  and  indented  shores,  numerous  islands,  frequent  shallows. 
Peipns,  deep,  marshy  wooded  shores,  fish  abundant.  liikoy,  connected 
with  Peipus  by  a  broad  channel,  and  sometimes  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Peipus.     Saima,  very  irregular  in  shape,  numerous  islands. 

CanaU. — Of  the  various  canals  which  connect  the  Russian  rivers 
the  most  important  is  the  Vishnei-Volotchok  between  the  Msta  and  the 
Tvertza,  constructed  by  Peter  the  Great,  by  means  of  which  the  Caspian 
and  Baltic  seas  are  unitftd  and  through  which  2000  vessels  pass  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  From  the  Msta  the  Volkhov  is  reached  by  the 
Novgorod  canal  which  circumvents  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ilmen.  The 
Volga  is  again  united  to  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Tikhvin  canal  between 
the  Mologa  and  the  Tikhvina,  a  branch  of  the  Sias;  and  to  Lake 
Onega  by  the  Marie  canal  between  the  Kovsha  which  flows  into 
Lake  Bieloa  and  the  Vytegra  which  flows  into  Onega.  Lakes  Onega 
and  Ladoga  are  connected  by  the  river  Svir,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  the  lakes  themselves,  canals  have  been  carried  along 
their  S.  coasts,  viz. :  the  Onega  canal  between  the  Vytegra  and  the 
Svir ;  the  Svir  canal  between  the  Svir  and  the  Sias ;  and  the  Ladoga 
canal  between  the  Volkhov  and  the  Neva.  There  are  thus  three  lines 
connecting  the  Volga  with  the  Baltic.  The  White  Sea  is  connected 
with  both  of  these  by  the  Koubinskoe  canal  which  joins  the  ChekRna 
and  the  Suchona.  Canals  further  join  the  Moskva  and  the  Volga,  the 
Vytchegda  and  the  Kama,  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Niemen 
and  the  Dnieper. 

§  6.  Climatb  and  PEODUCTioN8.-^The  climate  of  Kneena  is  con- 
tinental in  its  general  character,  but  the  vast  extent  of  thu  country 
ifl  such  as  to  exhibit  marked  dill'erences  of  temperature  and  conse- 
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quently  of  vegetation.  Four  zones  may  be  distinguished : — (1)  The 
Arctic  zone  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  rivers  are  frozen  for 
about  nine  months ;  a  region  of  mosses  and  dwarf  shrubs.  (2)  The 
Cold  zone,  between  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  57th  parallel,  in  which 
the  rivers  are  frozen  for  about  six  months  and  the  temperature  varies 
from  a  mean  of  d!9^'6  at  St.  Petersburg  to  33**  at  Archangel ;  a  region 
of  vast  forests  of  pine  and  birch,  and  producing  the  hardier  cereals, 
rye,  oats,  and  barley,  in  increasing  quantities  from  N.  to  S.  (3)  The 
Temperate  zone,  between  the  67th  and  60th  parallels,  with  a 
temperature  averaging  40^  at  Moscow  and  44^  at  Warsaw;  the 
region  of  the  lime-tree,  and  of  wheat,  hemp,  and  millet.  (4)  The 
Warm  zone,  south  of  50^,  which  still  has  an  excessively  cold  winter 
(the  mean  winter  temperature  at  Astrakhan  being  only  13°),  but 
also  an  excessively  hot  summer,  the  mean  temperature  being  about 
iS\^;  a  region  of  steppes,  with  occasional  bottom-lands  in  which 
maize  ripens,  and  with  a  sunmier  heat  sufficiently  great  to  ripen 
the  vine  in  the  Crimea.  The  richest  parts  of  Russia  are  the 
mid-basin  of  the  Volga  and  the  Ukraine  (Kharkov,  Poltava,  Kiev, 
and  Tchemigov):  the  most  barren  and  dreary  portions  are  the 
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extreme  northern  region  and  the  vast  swamps  between  the  Pripet 
and  the  Niemen.  Timber  is  abundant  (occupying  31  i)er  cent,  of 
the  whole  surface),  but  it  is  unequally  distributed :  there  are  great 
forests  both  in  the  W.  (the  forest  of  Bialoviza,  about  the  sources  of 
the  Narew  covers  above  600  sq.  m.  and  still  shelters  the  urus)  and 
in  the  E.,  on  the  Uwalli  heights,  and  in  the  angle  S.  of  them  to  the 
Urals :  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces  wood  is  scarce.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  Russia  is  great  and  varied :  the  Urals  yield  gold 
(chiefly  on  their  E.  slope,  at  Berezov  near  Ekaterinburg,  and  at 
Neviansk  more  N.  in  Perm),  copper,  iron,  platinum,  malachite,  and 
salt.  Salt  is  also  obtained  along  the  Uwalli  ridge  and  from  many 
of  the  steppe  lakes,  especially  Lake  Elton  in  Astrakhan.  A  small 
amount  (800,000  tons)  of  coal,  of  inferior  quality,  is  raised  between 
the  Dnieper  and  Don.  Fine  granite  is  found  about  the  great  lakes, 
and  supplies  St.  Petersburg  with  building  material.  Fish  are  an 
important  product  of  Southern  Russia :  caviar,  obtained  from  the  roe 
of  the  sturgeon  and  the  beluga  of  the  Caspian  rivers,  is  the  greatest 
luxury  of  the  country. 

§  7.  Inhabitants. — Government,  Religion,  and  Education. — 
Occupations. — Communications. — Although  Russia  contains  within 
its  limits  a  greater  number  of  races  than  any  other  European  state, 
yet  there  is  so  large  a  preponderance  of  Slavonians  and,  among  the 
Slavonians,  of  Russians  proper,  that  the  population  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  fairly  homogeneous.  The  Russians  proper  number 
49  millions,  compactly  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country :  they 
fall  into  two  great  divisions  speaking  different  forms  of  the  Russian 
language,  viz.  the  Great  Russians  of  the  central  districts,  and  the 
Little  Russians  of  the  Ukraine;  to  which  a  third  but  less  influ- 
ential division  may  be  added,  consisting  of  the  White  Russians  in 
West  Russia.  The  other  great  branch  of  the  Slavonian  family  is 
the  Polish,  which  is  not  only  dominant  in  Poland  but  numbers  some 
6i  millions  in  the  western  provinces  of  Russia  (Volhynia,  Grodno, 
Podolia,  and  Lithuania)."  Of  the  other  races  we  may  specify  (1)  the 
Lithuanians  proper  (about  U  million)  who  use  a  language  of  great 
interest  to  philologers  on  account  of  its  close  approximation  to 
Sanskrit;  (2)  the  Finnish  or  Tchudic  tribes,  including  the  Finns 
(about  Ih  million)  of  Finland;  the  Esthes  and  Lives,  S.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  who  use  the  same  language  as  the  Finns ;  the  Lapps, 
and  the  Samoiedes,  living  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  respec- 
tively W.  and  E.  of  the  White  Sea ;  and  various  tribes  in  the  Ural 
region ;  (3)  the  Tartar  tribes,  who  are  numerous  in  the  S.E.,  including 
the  Tartars  of  Kazan,  the  Nogai  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  Bashkirs 
of  the  Ural  Mts.  The  Finnish  and  Tartar  races  are  not  members  of 
the  Indo-European  family.  We  may  further  mention  that  Germans 
have  been  settled  in  the  Baltic  provinces  ever  since  the  period 
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when  these  were  subject  to  the  German  order  of  Swordbrothers 
(1200-1500),  and  that  Swedes  hold  an  influential  place  in  Finland. 
Jews  are  very  numerous  in  Poland,  which  is  hence  termed  the  '  Jews' 
Paradise.'  The  Cossacks  of  the  S.  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
Little  Russians  intermingled  with  various  foreign  elements.  The 
character  of  the  Russians  proper  has  been  probably  much  modified 
by  the  institutions  of  the  country :  down  to  1863  the  bulk  of  the 
population  were  serfs,  and  a  sharp  line  of  division  separated  the  lower 
from  the  upper  class  or  nobles  (under  which  term  are  included  not 
only  hereditary  nobles  but  all  persons  holding  government  offices, 
such  as  civil  and  military  officers,  clergy,  teachers,  lawyers,  &c.).  The 
Russian  peasant  is  lighthearted,  domestic,  handy,  sturdy,  and  con- 
spicuous for  docility,  which  exhibits  itself  in  the  forms  of  extreme 
reverence  for  the  Emperor,  servility  of  manner,  and  religious  venera- 
tion. The  ordinary  dress  is  made  of  sheepskin,  and  the  houses  are 
heated  with  large  stoves,  on  which  the  beds  are  laid.  The  educated 
classes  are  distinguished  for  their  extreme  aptitude  in  acquiring 
foreign  languages,  and  for  general  versatility.  The  Russian  states- 
man is  remarkably  skilful  in  diplomacy,  and  all  classes  seem  to  be 
equally  open  to  the  charge  of  venality.  Tlie  distribution  of  the 
population  is  very  unequal;  the  most  densely  populated  districts 
are  (1)  the  manufacturing  provinces  surrounding  Moscow,  in  some 
of  which  there  are  about  100  souls  to  the  square  mile,  (2)  the 
agricultural  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  with  Kursk  and  Podolia, 
which  have  even  a  higher  average  than  that  just  mentioned ;  and 
(3)  Poland.  The  thinnest  districts  are  the  three  northern  provinces, 
which,  with  an  area  of  above  500,000  sq.  m.,  have  only  a  million  and 
a  half  of  inhabitants :  East  Russia  is  also  scantily  tenanted.  The 
mean  density  is  about  32  to  the  sq.  m. 

Ghvernmerd. — Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy  ;  all  power, 
legislative  and  executive,  being  vested  absolutely  in  the  Emperor,'  on 
the  condition  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  of 
which  he  is  the  semi-sacerdotal  head.  The  Emperor  is  aided  in  all 
matters  that  come  under  his  immediate  cognizance  by  a  Privy  Council, 
and  in  the  general  administration  of  afikirs  by  four  great  councils,  one. 
of  which,  the  Holy  Synod,  superintends  the  religious  department,  a 
second  consists  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  two  remaining  ones,  entitled 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Senate,  exercise  the  highest 
deliberative  and  judicial  functions.  The  provinces  are  superintended 
by  governors,  and  the  local  affairs  of  parishes  and  districts  by  officers 
elected  by  the  residents  of  the  villages.     The  nobles  possess  the  right 


1  The  emperor«ia  styled  the  Csar  of  all 
the  Russicts.  In  addition  to  Great  Russia 
and  LittU  Russia  (a  distinction  which  ap- 
parently arose  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
was  sul^ect  to  Poland  X  there  were  three 
other  old  divisions,  viz.:  White  Russia, 
which  included  Vitepak,  Mohilev,  and  the 


greater  part  of  Minsk ;  Black  Russia,  of 
which  Novogrudek  in  the  W.  of  Minsk 
was  the  capital;  and  tied  Russia,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  included  in  Aua* 
trian  Galida.  and  the  remainder  in  the 
S.E.  angle  of  Poland. 
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of  meeting  in  provincial  diets,  and  have  hitherto  exercised  very  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  Finland  has 
a  constitution  of  its  own,  and  is  attached  to  Russia  only  by  a  personal 
union :  its  parliament  or  senate  meets  at  Helsingfors,  and  it  has  distinct 
military  and  naval  forces. 

Religion  and  Edudation* — ^Russia  ia  the  head-quarters  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church,  which  numbers  nearly  60  millions  of  adherents  in  the 
country.  Other  forms  of  religion  ai'e  tolerated,  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  is  largely  predominant  in  the  governments  of  Kovno 
and  Vilna,  and  particularly  in  Poland,  where  it  numbere  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  population.  In  the  Initio  provinces  and  Finland  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  remaining  population 
is  divided  between  Mohammedans  (2^  millions),  Jews  (1^  million), 
Schismatical  Greeks  (f  of  a  million),  Catholic  Ai*menians,  and  pagans. 
The  Greek  Chttrch  retains  the  Old  Style  of  calendar,  which  is  univer- 
sally adopted  in  Russia.  Education  i«  advancing  under  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Government,  but  is  still  far  behind  the  general  Eiu*opean 
standard.  There  are  Universities  at  Moscow  (founded  1775),  St. 
Petersburg  (1819),  Kasan  (1804),  Kharkov  (1803),  Dorpat  (1632),  Kief 
(1834),  and  Helsingfors  (1827)  for  Finland. 

Agriculture. — ^Agriculture  is  the  leading  pursuit  in  Russia,  and  the 
capacities  of  the  country  in  this  respect  are  of  a  high  order,  but  are 
very  partially  developed  in  consequence  of  the  antiquated  system 
of  husbandry  in  vogue.  The  Baltic  provinces  are  tlie  most  forward  in 
farming,  and  obtain  good  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp, 
together  with  green  crops  for  cattle-feeding.  The  provinces  of  the 
Ukraine  produce  a  vast  amount  of  wheat,  which  is  shipped  at  Odessa 
for  England.  Tobacco  and  bcet-i'oot  are  also  grown  in  this  region  and 
in  some  parts  of  the'Volga  balbin.  Fruit  is  of  importance  in  Bessarabia 
and  tlie  Crimea.  Live  stock  holds  a  high  place  in  the  agricultui^l 
resources  of  Russia,  particularly  in  the  steppe  districts  of  the  south 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  and  in  the  western  provinces  for  cattle. 
Bee-keeping  is  a  favourite  pursuit  in  many  parts,  and  the  silk-worm 
is  cultivated  in  the  southern  provinces. 

Manufactures* — The  Russian  Government  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  foster  manufacturing  industry,  and  has  tolerably  well  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  equilibrium  between  the  home  demand  and 
supply.  But  Russia  can  never  become  a  great  manufacturing  country 
for  the  world  at  large  :  coal  is  deficient,  the  population  is  too  sparse, 
and  the  genius  of  the  people  is  rather  for  imitation  than  for  inven- 
tion. The  leading  manufacture  in  Russia  is  connected  with  its  staple 
products  of  flax  and  hemp,  which  are  worked  up  into  linen,  sail- 
cloth, cordage,  &c.,  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  business  being  in  the 
provinces  surrounding  Moscow.  Cotton  and  woollen  textures  are 
lai^ely  produced  in  the  same  district,  as  well  as  in  the  great  towns 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  amount  of  iron  produced  in  Russia 
is  comparatively  small  (about  250,000  tons),  but  the  forms  into  which 
it  is  worked  up  (hardware,  cutlery,  militaiy  weapons,  &c.)  furnish  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  successful  branches  of  industry.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Nijni-Novgorod,  Riazan,  Viatka,  and  Perm  are  the  chief  seats 
of  the  iron-manufacture,  and  there  are  important  cutlery  and  ami 
establishments  in  other  quarters,  particularly  in  Tula.  The  production 
of  ornamental  glass  has  been  successfully  studied  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Tula,  and  Tver;  and  Russia  holds  a  high  place  in  this  respect.  Leather- 
work  (ruasia  and  morocco  for  bookbinding)  is  another  leading  business. 
MOD.  GEO.  B 
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Sugar-makiDg  (from  beet>root),  distilling,  chandlery,  porcelain,  &c,, 
may  he  also  mentioned,  together  with  the  oraaniental  furniture  of 
malachite  and  other  stones,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  specialty 
of  Russia. 

Commtffoe.— Commerce  gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people 
in  consequence  of  the  distances  that  goods  have  to  be  conveyed.  The 
internal  business  is  transacted  at  lai^e  fairs,  such  as  those  at  Nijni< 
Novgorod,  Berditchev,  and  Kursk  in  Russia,  and  Lublin  in  Poland. 
Heavy  goods  are  conveyed  by  river  from  point  to  point.  Tlie  foreign 
trade  is  prosecuted  with  Asia  by  means  of  caravans,  which  start  chiefly 
from  Orenburg  for  Central  Asia,  and  from  Perm  for  Siberia;  and  with 
Western  Europe  by  sea  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas, 
and  from  Archangel :  the  exports  are  almost  entirely  raw  materials, 
— hides,  bristles,  hemp,  flax,  wheat,  tallow,  timber,  potash,  furs,  &c. :  the 
imports  are  cotton  and  silk  (raw  and  manufactured),  machinery,  dyes, 
wine,  tea  very  largely  fix>m  China  by  an  overland  route,  and  fruits. 

Communications. — The  elaborate  system  of  internal  navigation  in 
Russia  has  been  already  sufliciently  noticed..  Railways  are  completed 
from  St.  Petersburg  S.E.  to  Moscow,  and  thence  on  to  Nijni-Novgorod 
in  one  direction,  and  Kozlov  in  another :  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw 
and  Cracow  with  branches  from  Vilna  to  Konigsberg,  and  from  Dunabui-g 
N.W.  to  Riga  and  S.E.  to  Polotsk  (whence  it  li^  been  carried  to  Vitepsk) : 
and  from  Odessa  to  Balta  in  Podolia,  with  a  branch  to  the  Dniester 
opposite  Bender.  About  4400  m.  are  now  open.  The  great  highroads 
in  Russia  are  excellent,  but  the  cross-raods  are  little  better  than  tracks. 

§8.  Political  Divisions. — ^For  administrative  purposes,  Russia 
(exclusive  of  Poland  and  Finland)  is  divided  into  60  governments; 
named  for  the  most  part  after  their  capitals ;  the  exceptions  being  (I) 
the  Baltic  provinces,  three  of  which  retain  their  old  historical  titles 
of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  while  Ingria  (the  fourth)  has 
been  partially  superseded  by  the  name  of  the  capital ;  (2)  Olonetz, 
whose  old  capital  of  the  same  name  has  been  superseded  by  the 
modern  Petrozavodsk ;  (3)  the  southern  governments  of  Bessarabia 
and  Taurida  (the  latter  of  which  is  derived  from  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Crimea,  Tatirica  Chsrsonesus) ;  and  (4)  the  old  Polish  districts  of 
Podolia  and  Volhynia.  The  fifty  governments  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  under  the  following  seven  heads,  corresponding  to  ethno- 
logical and  partly  to  geographical  distinctions : — (1)  the  four  Baltic 
provinces,  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Finnish,  Lettish,  and 
German  extraction.  (2)  Great  ^  Russia  (19  provinces)  in  the 
centre  and  north,  occupied  by  Russians  proper.  (3)  East  Russia 
(5  provinces),  in  which  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  Finnish 
(Tschudic)  and  Tartar  elements.  (4)  The  Czardom  of  Astrakhan 
(5  provinces),  in  the  S.E.,  corresponding  in  the  main  with  the  old 
Khanate  of  that  name  and  having  a  mixed  Tartar  population.    (5) 

1  Oreat  Bnsda  admits  of  a  nibdivision  i  Dob ;   and  (3)  the  Smolensk  proTlncea» 
on  an  bistorical  basis  into  (1)  the  Nov-      about  the  upper  Dnieper;  the  remainder 
gorod  provinces,  between  the  great  lakes  I  being  inclnded  under  the  title  of  Nortb 
and  the  upper  Volga;  (2)  the  old  Mn«-  '  Russia, 
oovito  pruvinces,  between  the  Oka  auU  the  , 
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Little  Russia  (4  provinces),  between  the  Dnieper  and  Donetz, 
occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Russians  proper,  and  coinciding  very 
nearly  with  the  old  border  territory  of  the  Ukraine  (  =  * border*), 
the  original  seat  of  the  Cossacks.  (6)  South  or  New  Russia  (5  pro- 
vinces), including  the  former  Turkish  Bessarabia  and  the  steppes 
occu{)ied  by  nomad  Tartars  which  formed  the  Khanate  of  the 
Crimea  or  Krim  Tartary.  And  (7)  West  or  Polish  Russia  (8  pro- 
vinces), occupied  in  the  W.  by  Poles,  in  the  E.  by  Rusniaks  or 
Ruthenians.  The  Kingdom  of  Poland  is  now  subdivided  into 
10  governments,  named  after  the  chief  towns ;  and  the  Archduchy 
of  Finland  into  8  provinces.  The  old  district  of  Carelia  on  Lake 
Ladoga  now  forms  the  province  of  Viborg.  We  append  a  list 
of  the  divisions  and  Russian  provinces  with  the  principal  towns 
in  each. 


DlVUlOKS 
AND  GOVKBMHBNTS. 

TOWOT. 

I.  Baltio  Phovihcks. 

L  St.  Ptetersburgh  .... 

St.  Petersburg,  546,000.  ErooBtadt.  48,413.  Zarskoi 

(Ingria) 

Selo.  10,637. 

2.  Esthonift 

Revfel,  29,434. 

3.  UvonU 

Riga,  77,468.    Dorpat,  13,826. 

4.  Ctourland 

Mittau.  22,745. 

U.  GllBAT  KUffilA. 

5.  MoBcow 

Moscow,  361.627.    Kolomna,  16.418.     Serpuchov, 

10.872. 
Vladimir.  12,948. 

6.  VljWimlr 

7.  Nijni-Novgorod .... 

NUni-Novg.,rod,  41,543.    Arzamas.  12,285. 

8.  Smolensk 

Smolensk,  23,091.    Viaania,  12,680. 

9.  Kalilga 

Kaluga,  34,668.    Shisara,  10.083. 

10.  Tula  .          

Tula,  66,679. 

11.  B16zan 

Riazan,  22,279.    Skopin.  13,440.    K&imov,  11.054. 

12.  Tambov 

16.776.     Lipetsk,  12,790. 

13.  Orel 

OreU   34.973.      Jeleiz,   26,506.      Livny,   18,674. 

Mssensk,  13,619.    Briansk.  13241. 

U.  Kurek 

Kursk.  28,665.     Bi«lgorod,  14,680.     Staroi-Oskol. 

10,780. 
VoronetB,  40,967. 

15.  Voroiietz 

16.  Pskov 

Pskov,  16,807. 

17.  Novgorod      ..... 

Novgorod,  17.668. 

18.  Tver 

Tver,  28,628.      Rshev,   18,746.     Torshok,  16,46a 

VishneUVolotchok,  13,873.    Ostofibkov,  1 0,488. 

19.  Jaroslitv 

Jaroslav,  27.741.  Rybinsk,  15,337.  UgUtch,  11,273. 

SO.  Kostr6ma 

Kostroma,  21,416. 

21.  Vologda '. 

22.  Olon^ta 

Vologda,  18,984. 

Petrozavodsk,  11,431. 

23.  Archangel 

Archangel,  19.178. 

IIL  East  RrssiA. 

24.  Perm 

Perm.  19,240.     Ekaterinburg.  21,777.     Kungour, 

1 1 ,812.    JugovskiJ  Savod,  10,167. 

25.  Vlatka 

Viatka,  14,705. 

■26.  Kasan 

Kasan.  63,084. 

27.  Simbirsk 

Simbirsk.  24,8  J7.    Syzran,  20.814. 

28.  Penza 

Penza,  27,263.    Saransk,  12,738. 

A  2 
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DiVlWOHS 

ItlWKSb 

IV.  GZABDOV  OF  ABTRAKHAM. 

29.  S*rat6v 

Saratov.  62^23.    Wolgsk.  24346.    Ku8Detx»  13,095. 
Dubovka,  12.282.    Ghvalinsk.  10.947. 

30.  Samartf 

Samara.  34.131. 

31.  Orenbdrg 

Orenburg,  37.593. 

32.  Ufa 

33.  Astrakhan 

Ufa.  16,460. 

Astrakhan.  42,S32. 

V.  LrtTLB  ROSBIA. 

34.  Kiev 

Kiev,  63.424.     Berditchev.  53.169.     Tcherkassy. 
20,387.   Uman,  13.981.   Vasilikov,  11,977.  Sveni- 

35.  Tchemlgdv 

gor6dka.  11,010. 
Tchemigov,   10,628.      Nejin,    18,008.      Glutchov, 

11,464.    Starodob,  11,007. 

36.  Polt&va 

PoIUva,  31.346.    KremeiitBchug,  23,106.    Priluki, 

10.684.    PereJaslav,  10,047. 

37.  Kharkov 

Kharkov,  62,056.     Akhtyrka,  14,987.     Lebedin. 

14,236.      Starobielak.    13,3«5.       Sumy,    12.i>25. 

BielopoUe,  11.587.    isium.  11,401. 

VI.  SODTH  RUMA. 

38.  BessarabU 

Kishenau,   94,124.      Akerman,   29.343.      Bender, 

22.448.    Chotln.  18,825. 

39.  Kheraon 

Kherson.   40,169.      Odessa.    118,970.      Nlkohuev 

64,561.     ELiiabetgrad,  25.057.    Bobrinez.  10.003. 

40.  Tailrida   ..'.... 

Simf(^ropol.  17.061.    Kertch.  21,414.    Karasubi&zar. 
15.506.    Berdiansk.  12,101.    Bakchi^rai,  11,136. 

Sevifetopol.  8218. 

41.  EkaterlnosUv    .    .     .     . 

Ekaterinoskv.  19.908.    Rnfiiov,  29,261.    Taganrog. 

• 

24.304.    Nakhitchevan,  11.3S3.    ^ovo-Mosikovsk, 
10,002. 
Kovo-Tcherkask,  17.056. 

42.  Dou  OoflsackB     .... 

VII.  Wkot  RrsBiA. 

43.  Grodno 

Grodno,  26,187.    Braesc  LitovsW.  20,656.     Bialy- 

8t6ck,  16,6:J8.    Slonim,  10,782. 

44.  Kovno 

Kovno,  23,937.    Szavle,  15.896.    RossiSny,  12,463. 

45.  Vilna 

Vilna,  69.464. 

46.  Minsk 

Minsk.  30,149.    Bobruisk.  18,936.    Pinsk,  11,071. 

47.  Mohllev 

Mohilev,  48,205.    Homel,  12,640. 

48.  Vitebsk 

Vitebsk.    27,868.      Drfnaburg,   27,825.      Ptolotsk, 

11,740. 
Kaminietz,  20.699.    Balta,  14,629.    Vinnltza,  11,051. 

49.  Podolia 

60.  Volhynia 

Jitomir,  35,293.    Staro-Konstantinov,  11,712.    Kre- 

menetz.  10,449. 

POLAHD 

Warsaw,  243,612.    Lode,  33.533.     Lttblin.  21,814. 

Plotzk,  17,058.    Suvalki  16,583*    Kalitich,  13.537. 

Czentochov,  13,102.    Piotrkov.  11,810.    Vlodovck. 

10.304.    Sgiersk.  10,300. 

Helaingfors.  22,645.    Abo,  17,203. 

§  9.  Towns. — ^Noteworthy  Objects. — ^Historical  Associations. 
— ^Russian  towns  are  not,  generally  speaking,  of  an  interesting 
character,  either  architecturally  or  historically.  Their  leading 
characteristics  are  regular  streets,  very  numerous  but  small  churches 
with  coloured  cupolas,  bazars  in  which  the  shops  are  congregated, 
and  large  dreary-looking  mansions.     The  churches  give  a  semi- 
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The  Alexauder  CJoInmn,  St  Petetsbvs. 

Oriental  aspect  to  the  towns  at  a  distance.  Russia  may  be  said 
to  possess  two  capitals,  St,  Petersburg,  the  seat  of  government, 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1693,  in  a  position  which  he  deemed 
suitable  to  the  commercial  and  territorial  aggrandizement  of  the 
modern  empire  in  its  relations  to  Western  Europe  -,  and  Moscow,  the 
representative  of  the  old  semi'Asiatic  empire  in  regard  both  to 
its  interior  position  and  its  historical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions. 
Both  are  very  large  and  populous  towns, — St.  Petersburg  having  a 
circuit  of  about  20  m.,  and  Moscow  of  25 i  m. ,  the  area  in  each  case 
containing  a  great  extent  of  unoccupied  ground  in  the  form  of  squares, 
gardens,  &c.  The  site  of  St,  Petersburg  is  rendered  picturesque 
by  the  windings  and  ramifications  of  the  Neva,  which  here  divides 
into  several  arms — the  great  and  little  Nevas,  the  great  and  little 
Nevkas— enclosing  islands.  The  town  is  chiefly  built  on  the  I.  bank 
of  the  river,  but  extends  over  the  islands,  which  are  united  by 
numerous  bridges  of  boats.  The  streets  are  regular  and  broad  (the 
Nevskoi  Prospect  above  2|  m.  long  and  130  ft.  wide) ;  the  palaces 
and  public  buildings  are  grand  and  massive.  Moscow  stands  chiefly 
on  the  I.  bank  of  the  river  after  which  it  is  named,  and  is  built  with 
streets  radiating  from  the  Kremlin  as  their  central  point,  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  cross  streets,  which  assume  the  ap~ 
pcarance  of  gradually  enlarging  circles.    Warsaw,  the  old  capital  of 
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Poland,  stands  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and,  though  fallen  from 
its  former  greatness,  is  still  the  third  city  in  the  empire.  The  only 
other  town  with  a  population  exceeding- 100,000  is  CMmm  (founded 
in  1792),  the  great  commercial  emporium  for  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube  traffic.  Of  the  11  remaining  cities  that  have  above  50,000 
inhabitants,  only  two  belong  to  the  region  of  the  Baltic,  viz.  the 
commercial  port  of  Biga,  on  the  Diina,  and  Yilaa,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Niemen,  an  ancient  but  somewhat  fallen  town  ;  two  are  situated  in 
the  centre,  viz.  Tnla,  already  noticed  as  the  seat  of.large  manufactures, 
and  Kasan,  which  has  the  double  character  of  an  educational  and  a 
commercial  town,  being  favourably  situated  at  the  southern  bend  of 
the  Volga  a&  an  entrepdt  both  for  the  river  traffic  and  for  foreign 
trade  with  northern  Asia ;  the  remaining  7  towns  are  located  in  the 
regions  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
commercial  towns — Klriwman,  on  the  Dniester,  the  capital  of  Bes- 
sarabia; Hiko]ai0T,  on  the  Bug,  formerly  the  naval  station  for  the 
Black  Sea;  Barditidiay,  between  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper,  with 
great  fairs ;  Sat,  on  the  Dnieper,  the  **  holy  city  **  of  Russia,  a  most 
ancient  and  interesting  place,  once  the  capital  of  Russia,  and  then 
possessing  400  churches,  now  an  educational  and  commercial  town, 
and  recovering  somewhat  of  its  early  importance ;  Kharkov,  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Don ;  Saratov,  an  entrep6t  on  the  Volga ;  and 
Astrakhan,  the  great  port  of  the  Caspian.  We  may  further  briefly 
notice  Hyni-Hovgorod,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Volga,  with 
its  great  annual  fair ;  Kursk,  on  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  the  seat  of 
another  great  fair ;  Yoroneti,  the  emporium  of  the  upper  Don ;  Jaroday 
and  SimlozBk,  important  provincial  capitals,  on  the  upper  and  middle 
Volga,  and  the  ports  of  Kronstadt,  Sevel,  and  Ardiaiigal,  already 
noticed  in  §  3.  Many  of  the  towns  in  the  western  provinces  are 
strougly  fortified,  partly  with  a  view  to  repress  the  Poles  and  partly 
for  external  warfare.  Thus  in  Poland  itself  we  may  specify,  in, 
addition  to  Warsaw,  the  following  fortresses : — ^Xodlin,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bug  and  Vistula ;  Sieroak,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Narew  and  Bug;  Lomia,  higher  up  the  Narew;  Kalxsoh,  on  the 
Prosna ;  and  ZSamoi,  on  the  Wieprz,  in  the  S.E.  The  last-mentioned 
guards  the  Galician  frontier  and  there  is  a  strong  modem  fortress  at 
Lntik  in  Volhynia  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Russian  frontier  is 
guarded  by  Bobruisk  on  the  Beresina,  Bneio  Litoviki  on  the  northern 
Bug,  and  Smolensk,  which  guards  the  opening  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  DUna,  designated  the  *'  Crate  of  Russia.** 

Noteworthy  Objects.— Bt.  Feterslmrg,  St.  Isaac's  Church  (1858),  of  the 
most  costly  materials,  the  4  porticoes  sustained  by  48  monolithic 
columns  of  granite  56  fb.  long,  the  walls  cased  inside  and  outside  with 
marble,  suimounted  by  a  dome  and  4  bell-towers  ;  the  Cathedral  of 
our  Lady  of  Kazan  (1814),  on  the  model  of  St.  Petards  at  Rome,  with 
a  fine  eemi-circular  colonnade ;  the  Winter  Pidaoe,  restored  after  the 
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fire  of  1837,  with  a  firontage  of  7B1  ft.  facing  the  Neva ;  the  Museum, 
on  the  site  of  the  Hermitage,  adjacent  to  the  Winter  Palace  ;  the  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  on  a  huge  bloclc  of  granite,  and  the 
Alexander  colunm,  the  finest  monolith  (80  ft.)  of  modem  times  : 
the  huge  palace  at  Zarskoi  8elO|  15  m.  S.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Summer  Palace  at  Ftoterhof  on  the  Gulf  of  Kronstadt.  Mosoow,  the 
Kremlin,  a  triangular  enclosure  abutting  on  the  Moskva,  with  strong 
walls,  and  containing  82  churches  (the  most  famous  being  those  of  tho 
Assumption  (1326),  the  finest  in  Moscow,  St.  Basil  with  its  20  towers, 
and  the  Annunciation,  in  which  the  emperors  are  crowned),  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  public  edifices,  such  as  the  Treasury,  Senate-house, 
Koyal  Palace,  and  the  beautiful  Ivanovskaya  Belfry,  rebuilt  in  1802, 
and  containing  the  largest  bell  in  the  world ;  the  great  Bazar,  a  building 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  merchants  ;  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  in  the  suburbs  the  gp*eat  Monastery  of  the 
Trinity,  founded  in  1388  and  containing  within  its  enclosure  9  churches 
and  chapels,  a  royal  palace  and  other  edifices.  Voyg^orod,  the  Kremlin, 
with  a  cathedral  famous  for  its  bronze  gat«s.  Vijni  Vovgorod,  bazar, 
containing  2524  shops,  which  are  only  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fair.  Xiey,  the  Petscherskoi  Monastery,  founded  in  the  9th  century, 
with  catacombs  containing  the  remains  of  Russian  saints,  a  favourite 
place  of  pilgrimage  ;  the  splendid  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  founded  in 
1087 .  Wamw,  the  Alexander  citadel,  erected  in  1 882  and  commanding 
nearly  the  whole  town;  the  royal  and  other  palaces,  among  which  the 
Krasinski  is  conspicuous.  Villa&ov,  near  Warsaw,  a  fine  castle  built  by 
John  Sobieski  III.,  where  he  died  in  167fi. 

HiKtoridal  AMociatiom.  —  (1)  In  Northern  JSuMia."— Bomannnd,  a 
fortress  on  the  largest  of  the  Aland  Isles,  destroyed  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  in  1854.  Sveaborg,  bombarded  by  them  in  1854.  Narva, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  scene  of  Charles  XII.'s  victory  over  Peter 
the  Great  in  1700.  WanaW}  battles  between  the  Poles  and  Russians 
in  1794  and  1881.  Pultnak,  on  the  Narew,  N.  of  Warsaw,  victory  of 
the  Ft-ench  over  the  Russians  in  1 806.  Polotsk,  on  the  Diina,  the  scene 
of  several  fierce  combats  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  Erasnoi,  near  the 
Dnieper,  W.  of  Smolensk,  battles  of  Aug.  12  and  Nov.  17,  1812  ;  in 
the  former  of  which  the  advance  of  the  French  was  checked  and  in  the 
latter  their  retreat  intercepted  with  great  loss.  Smolensk,  battle  of 
the  17th  Aug.,  1812.  Borodino,  near  the  Moskwa,  70  m.  W.  of  Moscow, 
the  scene  of  the  pitched  battle  of  Sept.  7,  by  which  Kutusoff  hoped  to 
save  Moscow.  KoflOOW,  the  terminus  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  then 
set  on  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants ;  the  capital  of  Russia  down  to  1703. 
Studzianka,  on  the  Berwina  a  little  above  Barisov,  where  the  French 
Bufiered  fearfully  in  their  passage  of  the  river,  Nov.  26, 1812.  Novgorod, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Russia,  the  residence  of  Rurick  ;  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  seat  of  a  Hanseatic  factory,  and  said  to  have  then 
had  a  population  of  400,000.  Vladimir,  E.  of  Moscow,  the  capital  of 
Great  Russia  from  1157  to  1328.  Bevel,  once  the  emporium  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  where  the  goods  brought  overland  from  Asia  were 
shipped  for  the  West.  Tornea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
place  selected  for  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  a  meridian  in  173fj. 

(2).  In  SouHiem  Russia.  -  Poltava,  celebrated  for  Peter  the  Great's 
victory  over  ^.harles  XII.  in  1709.  Bender,  the  asylum  of  Charles  XIL 
after  his  defeat,  it  being  then  a  Turkish  town.  Ghotin,  on  the  Dnieper, 
formerly  a  very  important  border-fortress  of  the  Turks,  and  frequently 
the  object  of  struggles  between  them  and  the  Russians.  Kiev,  the 
capital  of  Russia  from  1087  to  1167;  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
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Poles  and  th^  Tartars,  aod  not  permaiiently  reooyered  by  Ruflsia  ui^til 
1667.  Odeiin,  bombarded  by  the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  1854.  JEmbnxiif 
a  fortress  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Dnieper,  taken  by  the 
French  in  1855.  Xftfla  or  Theodofia,  in  the  S.£.  of  the  Crimea, 
a  flourishing  emporium  of  the  Genoese  with  80,000  inhabitants  between 
the  12th  and  15th  cent.  8«7astop<4,^  near  the  8.W.  angle  of  the 
Crimea,  the  naval  stronghold  of  the  Russians  on  the  Black  Sea, 
captured  by  the  allies,  Sept.  22,  1855^  and  since  dismantled  by  treaty  ; 
Balaclaya,  a  small  port,  6  m.  S.£.  of  Sevastopol,  used  by  the  Engliish 
as  their  base  of  operations  during  the  si<^;  InkBTinaiiil,  the  heights  £. 
of  Sevastopol,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Nov.  5, 1854;  the  Alma,  a 
river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crimea,  27  m.  N.  of  Sevastopol,  where  the  Anglo- 
French  army  defeated  the  Russians,  Sept.  20, 1854 ;  Kortch  and  TenDnle, 
seaport  towns  on  the  Strait  of  Tenikale,  occupied  by  the  allies  in  1855. 
apiizbergen. — The  SpitKbergvn  islands  are  situated  between  76^  30' 
and  8o"  48'  N.  lat.,  and  in  about  the  same  longitude  as  the  Baltic  Sea, 
whence  they  are  considered  to  belong  to  Europe  rather  than  to 
America.  Russia  claims  a  sovereignty  over  them.  They  consist  of 
3  large  and  several  smaller  ialands,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  22,850 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  covered  with  snow-clad  mountains,  rising  in 
Jiom-sund  Peak  to  4560  ft.  Whales  frequent  the  adjacent  seas,  and 
the  islands  are  visited  by  European  whalers  in  the  summer.  Spitz- 
bergen  was  discovered  by  Willoughby  in  1553.  Bear  Idftod  lies  inter- 
wodiato  between  Spitzbergen  and  Norway. 

II.  Caucasia. 
§  10.  Boundabibs-^Natural  Features — Climate  and  Pro- 
ductions.— Caucasia  embraces  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
range  of  Caucasus  from  the  remarkable  depression  in  which  the  lake 
4nd  river  of  Manitch  ^  lie  to  the  river  Aras  and  Mt.  Ararat  in  the  S. 
It  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  as  far  S.  as  the  Turkish  frontier  in  41°  50 
N.  lat.  on  the  former,  and  the  Persian  frontier  in  38°  20'  on  the 
latter ;  the  boundary  lines  both  in  the  N.  and  S.  cross  diagonally 
between  the  seas,  just  as  the  Caucasian  range  does.  The  leading 
feature  in  this  region  is,  of  course,  Oauoasus  itself,  which  commences 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  peninsula  of  Apshforoxi  on  the  Caspian.  On  the  N.  side 
it  rises  from  a  low  stepi^e,  which  intervenes  between  the  rivers  Terek 
and  Kuma;  on  the  S.  side  it  is  faced  by  an  extensive  highland 
region,  which  connects  it  with  Ararat.  The  rivers  follow  the  slopes 
to  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas ;  the  Caspian  receiving  the  Xnr  with 
the  Aras  in  Trans-Caucasia,  and  the  Terek  and  Knxoa  in  Cis-Caucasia, 
while  the  Black  Sea  receives  only  one  important  river,  the  Ka2>an. 
The  only  practicable  pass  across  Cehtral  Caucasus  is  that  of  Dariel, 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  Terek,  and  has  its  entrance  guarded 
by  the  fortress  of  Vladi-Kaukas.  We  add  some  few  particulars  as 
to  the  district. 

>  The  population  of  Sevastopol  has  sunk  from  above  40,000  In  1842  to  8218  in  1863. 
*  It  seeras  proUable  that  thp  Blark  Sea  and  Caspian  were  onoe  united  by  a  channel 
that  foUowml  the  line  of  the  Manitot»' 
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Mountains  and  Biven, — GaucasuB  is  divided  into  3  sections — Wes- 
fern.  Central,  and  Eastern  ;  of  these  the  Central  one,  between  42'^  and 
^  5°  40'  E.  long.,  is  the  loftiest  and  contains  the  culminating  points  of 
1  he  whole  range,  Elbruz  (18,493  ft.),  Dihtau  (16,941  ft.),  and  Kazbek 
(16,550  ft.).  The  Western  range  gradually  approximates  to  the  Black 
Sea ;  the  Eastern  declines  before  reaching  the  Caspian.  Throughout 
the  whole  range  there  are  no  less  than  163  summits  whose  height 
exceeds  10,000  ft.  Between  Central  Caucasus  and  the  northern  steppe 
there  is  a  high  plateau  named  the  Xabarda :  this  is  bounded  westward 
by. a  lateral  ridge  emanating  from  Elbruz,  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  on  the  N.  side  of  Caucasus.  From 
the  further  extremity  of  the  central  section  an  important  offset,  known 
as  the  Caucasus  of  Anduh,  strikes  off  N.E.  towards  the  Caspian  :  and 
it  is  this  range,  and  not  the  eastern  section  of  the  main  range,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  limit  between  Cis-Caucusia  and  Trans-Caucasia.  The 
lateral  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  are  very  numerous  and  divided  from  each 
other  by  lofty  barriers  :  the  Russians  succeeded  in  subduing  the  war- 
like population  by  sealing  up  the  entrances  to  the  valleys  with  forts 
or  outposts,  so  as  to  prevent  combination.  The  Caucasus  was,  in  short, 
besieged  very  much  as  a  fortress  might  be.  The  Terek  and  the  Kuban 
emanate  from  the  two  extremities  of  central  Caucasus,  the  Terek  rising 
on  Kazbek,  and  crossing  the  Kabarda  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the 
border  of  the  steppe,  where  it  turns  round  £.  tn  the  Caspian;  and  the 
Kuban  rising  on  Elbruz  and  taking  a  more  northerly  sweep,  receiving 
in  its  course  to  the  Black  Sea  a  vast  number  of  tributaries  from  the 
valleys  of  Western  Caucasus.  In  Trans-Caucasia,  a  range,  known  as  the 
Ptoangpa  Mts.,  emanating  from  the  Central  Caucasus,  divides  the  isthmus 
unequally,  giving  a  long  slope  to  the  Caspian,  and  a  short  one  to  the 
Black  Sea  ;  the  latter  is  drained  by  the  Sion,  the  former  by  the  KuTf 
which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  flows  N.E.  in 
its  upper  courae  and  then  S.E.,  receiving  on  one  side  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  southern  face  of  Eastern  Caucasus,  and  on  the  other  a 
large  proportion  of  that  of  the  Aimenian  highlands,  whioh  reaches  it 
through  its  important  .tributary  the  Araa  The  Kur  crosses  in  its  mid- 
course  an  extensive  steppe,  named  Kara,  and  in  its  lower  course  a  broad 
maritime  plain,  which  fiinges  the  Caspian.  A  lai'ge  lake  named 
Oonkoha  or  Seyan,  with  an  area  of  389  sq.  m.,  lies  embosomed  in  the 
highlands  S.  of  the  Kur  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000  ft.,  and  sends 
its  surplus  waters  to  the  Aras. 

Climate  and  Production. — The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable : 
every  gradation  of  temperature  exists,  of  course,  in  a  country  of  such 
varying  elevation,  from  the  perpetual  snows  of  Caucasus  to  the  almost 
tropical  summer  heat  of  the  plains.  The  soil  of  Trans-Caucasia  is  rich, 
but  Agriculture  is  at  a  low  ebb  :  a  species  of  millet,  called  "  khomi,"  is 
grown  in  the  western  provinces,  and  t9bacco  in  Guriel.  The  vine 
flourishes  and  wine  is  abundant.  The  silk-worm  is  considerably 
cultivated  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Timber  is  abundant, 
partioularly  on  the  western  slopes  towards  the  Black  Sea.  .  Mineral 
springs  are  numerous,  and  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  is  noted  for  its 
naphtha  springs,  which  are  held  in  high  reverence  by  the  Persian  fire- 
worshippers  ;  the  same  district  also  abounds  in  lakes,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  salt  are  extracted. 

§  11.  Inhabit AKTS. — Political  Divisions. — Towns. — ^The  Cau- 
casus region  has  in  all  ages  been  occupied  by  a  great  number  of 
distinct  tribes,  each  using  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  rest. 

B  3 
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In  ancient  times  the  number  of  languages  spoken  in  the  market-place 
of  DioBCurias  was  according  to  one  authority  70,  according  to  another 
130 :  and  at  the  present  day  the  admixture  is  equally  observable. 
The  tribes  of  Caucasus  itself  (the  mountains)  may  be  classed  under 

4  heads — (1)  the  GixwMiaiis  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  western 
section  nearly  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Kuban ;  (2)  the  Owtet  or 
(as  they  call  themselves)  Iron,  in  the  central  section,  W.  of  Kasbek ; 
(3)  the  10441  or  NiatelienM,  £.  of  Kasbek  and  (xi  the  Andish 
Caucasus ;  and  (4)  the  T<sghiam  in  the  eastern  section.  The  valleys 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  western  section  opening  on  to  the  Black 
Sea  are  occupied  By  the  ANmiani,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  district  by  the  widely  extended  Georgiaa  race  in  the  follow- 
ing 5 chief  divisions: — (1)  Suanians,  in  the  valleys  S.  of  Elbruz; 
(2)  Mingrelians,  between  the  rivers  Ingur  and  Rion ;  (3)  Imeritians, 
in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Rion  basin,  with  Kutais  as  their 
capital ;  (4)'  Guriel,  a  maritime  region,  partly  Russian,  partly 
Turkish,  S.  of  the  Rion;  and  (5)  the  Georgians  proper,  in  the 
extensive  basin  of  the  Kur.  Armsniant  are  very  numerous  in 
Trans-Caucasia,  and  Ctoswln  in  Cis-Caucasia,  chiefly  along  the 
lines  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  while  the  steppes  N.  of  these  rivers 
are  occupied  by  roaming  tribes  of  KalTmieki  and  Nogal  Xartars.  Of 
the  Caucasian  nations  the  Circassians  are  particularly  noted  both 
f(xr  their  noble  appearance  and  their  warlike  spirit :  in  the  former 
respect  the  Georgians  also  have  considerable  though  not  equal 
fame.  The  Osetes,  though  numerically  unimportant,  are  interesting 
in  an  ethnological  point  of  view  from  their  peculiarities  of  language^ 
appearance,  and  manners — flight  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  Teutonic  cus- 
toms being  noticeable  among  them.  Most  of  the  Caucasians  are 
Mohammedans.  The  Russians  divide  the  country  into  two  great 
sections — Ois-Oauoaiia  and  Tran»<2aaoaiia,  which  are  subdivided  into 

5  governments,*  and  3  territories,  as  follow : — 


Governments. 

Towns. 

I.  CI8-CaUCA8IA. 

1.  fit&vropol 

a.  Territory  of  the  Kuban   .     . 
«.  Territory  of  the  Terek    .     . 

II.  Tiums-Caucasia. 
i.Tiflii 

6.  Erivto 

6.  Baku 

7.  TerrltoiyofDaghestim    .     , 

8.  Kutaia 

Stavropol,  1Y,3«3.    Moalok,  10^96. 
JelHk.  ia»747     Ekaterioodar,  9604. 
Vladl-Kaukaa^  3558. 

14,722. 
Erivin,  J  2,170.    Alexandropol,  14,936. 
Baku,  13.392.     Nakha»  20,633.     Shusha,  20,297. 

Kuba,  10,773. 
Derbend,  11,431. 
Kutaia,  3808. 

>  A  sixtta  government  was  constituted  Districts  of  Tdiemomore  and  Sakatal,  and 
In  1867,  Vic  Elisubetopol,  with  the  town  I  the  MUitary  District  of  Sukhum,  have  been 
of  the  same  name;  and  shioe  then  the  |  added. 
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TowM, — ^1)  In  Ci8'Cauca8ia.—UtB,VTCipol,  the  capital  of  Cis-Cauoasu, 
centrally  situated  near  the  soiirceb  of  the  Tuahla,  a  branch  of  the 
Hanitch:  it  vvas  founded  in  1785  and  nuperseded  Oeorgiesk,  which  lies 
more  S.  on  a  branch  of  the  Kuma,  in  a  low  and  swampy  situation. 
Skaterinodar,  on  the  Kuban,  the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Blark 
Sea  and  the  residence  of  their  Hetman.  Jeiflk,  a  modern  seaport  on  the 
Gulf  of  Taganrog  founded  in  1849.  Xislar  (17i6),  the  emporium  of 
the  Terek,  qn  the  side  of  the  Caspian.  Vlftdi-Kaakaf,  an  important 
fortress  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Dariel  Pass. 

(2)  Jn  Tran8'Cauda$ia, — Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Trans-Caucasia,  centrally 
situated  on  the  Kur,  and  the  great  mart  for  the  interchange  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  (chiefly  Persian)  produce.  The  town  is  built  part.ly 
in  the  Turkish  style,  with  narrow  crooked  streets,  and  partly  in  the 
opposite  style  of  the  Russians.  Akhftliikh  on  the  upper  Kur,  and 
Alezandropol  (,the  old^r  Gumri),  advanced  posts  of  the  Russians  on  the 
side  of  Turkey,  the  latter  od  the  road  to  Kars ;  Erivan,  an  important 
commercial  and  fortified  town,  N.  of  Ararat,  and  bearing  equally  on 
Turkey  and  Persia  ;  Sliliaha,  a  fortress  on  the  Persian  border,  more  to 
the  £.  On  the  Caspian  coast,  Baku,  with  a  good  harbour  whence 
large  quantities  of  the  naphtha  and  salt  of  the  Apsheron  peninsula 
are  shipped.  Berbend,  on  the  Caspian,  but  inaccessible  to  vessels  in 
consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  sea:  a  place  of  gi'eat  military 
importance  in  early  times,  as  having  full  command  of  the  coast  road, 
which  is  here  compelled,  by  a  projecting  spur  of  Caucasus,  to  pass 
through  the  gates  of  the  town.  On  the  Black  Sea,  harbours  of  little 
capacity  and  encumbered  with  bars  Sionsk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kinu, 
An^TrHft.  at  the  mouth  of  the  lugiu-,  nud  Bedout-Kaleh  i  captured 
by  the  British  in  \S'A  between  the  other  two.  Kutais.  an  entrepot 
on  the  route  between  the  Kur  and  the  above  ports.  Foti,  now  the 
chief  port  on  the  Black  Sea^  with  a  line  of  steamers  to  Odessa. 
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BOOK  IL— ASIA. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

ASJA — SIBERIA — TURKESTAN. 

1.  Asia.  $  1.  Position,  boundaries,  area,  and  population  —  History  of  discovery. 
5  2.  General  characteristics.  ^  3.  Seas  and  coast-line.  $  4.  Internal  configuration  — 
Plateaus  aud  plains,  ^  5.  Hydrography.  $  6.  Climate.  $  7.  Vegetation.  '$  8  Zoo- 
logy. $9.  Mineralogy.  $10.  Ethnology.  $11.  Political  divisions.  II.  Siberia. 
$12.  Boundaries —•  Natural  features  i—Climat'»  and  productions  —  Commerce  and 
commercial  routes.  \$  13.  Inhabitant? — Political  divlsi<  n&— Towns— -Islands.  III. 
'JuRKi-BTAN.  $  14.  Boundaries— NntuTal  fealuies^Climate  and  produoHops.  $  15. 
luhabitants-^Political  divisions— Towns. 

I.  Asia. 

§1.  Position  —  Boundaries— Area  and  Population — History 
OF  Discovery. — Asia  is  the  most  easterly  division  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  centrally  situated  in  reference  to  the  other  continents,  being 
connected  with  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  W.,  and  approximating  to 
America  in  the  N.E.  It  stretches  through  76  degrees  of  latitude 
and  196  degrees  of  longitude,  its  extreme  points  being: — N.,  Cape 
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Tcheliuskin  or  North-East  Cape,  in  Siberia,  77°  20'  N.  lat. ;  S., 
Cape  Boulus,  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  1°  15'  N.  lat. ;  W.,  Caije 
Baba,  in  Anatolia,  26°  5'  E.  long. ;  and  E.,  Cape  East,  on  Behring 
Strait,  169°  40*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  3  sides  by  the  sea,  viz. : 
N.,  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  E.,  by  the  Pacific ;  and  S.,  by  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  on  the  W.  it  is  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Ural  Range, 
the  Caspian,  the  Caucasus ;  and  from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  serves  as  an  open  gate 
between  the  two  continents.  In  point  of  shape,  Asia  resembles  a 
trapezium,  formed  by  lines  connecting  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  in  the 
S.W.  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  in  the  S.E.,  and  with  Kara  Bay  in 
the  N.W.,  and  these  two  latter  with  Cape  Chelagskoi  in  the  N.E. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  16,352,362  sq.  m.,  or,  inclusive  of  the  adja- 
cent islands,  at  17,326,794  sq.  m. ;  its  coast-line  at  35,500  m. ;  and 
its  population  (islands  included)  at  805,400,000. 

History  of  Discovery. — The  gradual  progress  6f  discovery  in  ancient 
times  has  already  been  described  in  the  '  Student's  Manual  of  Ancient 
Geography.'  The  Greek  geographers,  to  whom  we  owe  almost  all  our 
information  relative  to  this  pai-t  of  the  world,  were  acquainted  with 
the  southern  coast  line  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  with  the 
interior  as  far  N.  as  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  River  Sir-daria  or  Jaxartes, 
and  the  Himalayas.  Beyond  these  limits  they  only  knew  the  names  of 
the  great  mountain  chains  of  Central  Asia,  and  of  the  tribes  living 
there.  It  was  not  until  the  13th  century  that  any  additional  informa- 
tion reached  Western  Europe  ;  the  conquests  of  the  Mongols  under 
G^ngis  Khan  and  their  subsequent  advance*  into  Europe,  directed 
attention  to  this  quarter,  and  led  to  the  journeys  of  the  monks  Car* 
pini  in  1246  and  Ruysbroeck  or  Rubriquis  in  1252  to  the  Altai  region, 
the  latter  penetrating  to  Karakorum,  S.  of  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi.  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  who  resided  at  the 
court  of  the  Mongol  Emperor  Kublai-Khan  between  1275  and  1292, 
was  the  first  to  notice  Japan,  Pekin,  the  great  plain  of  Siberia,  the 
Spice  Islands,  Sumatra,  &c.  Subsequently  to  the  opening  of  commu- 
nication with  India  by  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Portuguese  led 
the  way  in  maritime  research:  early  in  the  16th  century  they  explored 
the  coasts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and  Cochin-^China,  and  navi- 
gated the  seas  adjacent  to  the  S,E'  angle  of  the  continent,  discovering 
the  Philippines,  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  and  o^her  islands.  In  the  latter 
paii^  of  the  same  century  the  Russians  began  their  conquests  in  Siberia, 
which  were  continued  for  more  than  a  century  and  terminated  in  the 
annexation  of  Kamtchatka  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1696  ;  their  progress 
being  marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  Yenisei  in  1598,  the  Lena  in 
1G40,  the  middle  and  lower  Auioor  in  1644,  the  Anadir  and  Behring 
Strait  in  1648.  The  exploration  of  the  N-  and  N.E,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  by  the  Russians  in  the  face  of  most  serious 
obstacles:  in  1711  the  islands  of  New  Siberia  were  discovered:  in 
1 728  Behring  traced  the  coast  of  the  strait  that  bears  his  name  to  Cape 
East,  and  in  1741  he  crossed  over  to  America:  and  since  his  time 
successive  explorers,  ending  with  Wrangel,  have  completed  the  line  of 
the  N.  coast.  The  interior  of  China  was  explored  by  the  Jes'ut 
mlosionaiies  between  the  beginning  of  the  17th  and  the  middle  of  the 
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18th  cents.  ;  sinoe  their  expulsion  the  Chinese  have  endeayourad  to 
exclude  foreigners  altogether  from  their  country,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  few  last  years  that  Chin  ft  has  been  at  all  re-opened.  The  Runsians 
have  gradually  extended  their  influence  ov^r  the  N.  frontier  of  China, 
and  have  made  known  the  general  character  of  that  portion  of  Asia ; 
but  the  S.W.  of  China  adjoining  Burmah  and  Tibet  is  still  a  terra 
incognita.  The  Himalaya  region  has  been  extensively  explored  by 
British  officers,  who  have  crossed  it  into  Tibet  at  various  pointH, 
and  have  carried  their  researches  across  the  Karakoram  range  to 
Ehoten  and  Tarkand. 

§  2.  General  Cha&actebibtics. — ^The  continent  of  Asia  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characteristics : — (1)  Its  size^  in  which 
respect  it  considerably  exceeds  the  joint  areas  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
(2)  Its  general  elevation.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  continent  of 
plateaus,  the  whole  central  region  being  occupied  by  plateaus  of 
vast  extent  and  occasionally  of  extraordinary  height.  (3)  Its 
massive  formf  the  peninsular  portions  occupying  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  area,  the  remaining  four-fifths  forming  a  compact 
solid  mass.  (4)  Its  deficiency  of  coast-line  as  compared  with  area 
(the  proportion  being  about  1  m.  of  coast  to  460  sq.  m.  of  area)  and 
the  great  remoteness  of  the  interior  from  the  sea.  (5)  The  colosscd 
dimensions  of  its  mountain-chains,  which  exceed  in  elevation  those 
of  any  other  division.  (6)  Its  inland  sea  and  river-systems,  of 
which  Aral  with  its  two  great  rivers,  Lob  Nor,  and  Lake  Balkash 
may  be  cited  as  examples.  (7)  The  frequent  occurrence  of  ttvin. 
rivers,  as  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra, 
and  the  Sir-daria  and  Amoo.  (8)  The  highly  contineAtid  character 
of  the  climate, 

§  3.  Sbas  and  Coast-line. — The  coasts  of  Asia  are  washed  by 
3  oceans,  the  Arotio  in,  the  N.,  the  Faoifio  in  the  £.,  and  the  Indian 
in  the  S.  The  two  first  are  connected  by  Behring  Strait,  which 
narrows  to  36  m.  in  65**  33'  N.  lat. :  the  two  last  have  numerous 
connecting  channels  between  the  islands  that  beset  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  continent.  The  eastern  coast  is  fringed  by  an  almost  continuous 
series  of  semi-inclosed  seas,  formed  partly  by  peninsulas  and  partly 
by  lines  of  islands.  The  most  prominent  peninsulas  are  Kamtohatka 
and  Gorea ;  and  the  principal  lines  or  groups  of  islands,  the  Aleutian, 
which  stretch  across  between  America  and  Eamtchatka ;  the  Korile, 
which  continue  the  line  of  Eamtchatka  to  the  S. ;  the  Japan  group ; 
and  more  S.,  the  Philippines  and  Borneo.  The  seas  connected  with 
these  objects  are  the  Sea  of  Kamtohatka,  enclosed  between  th^  con- 
verging coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  the  line  of  the  Aleu- 
tian isles  in  the  8. ;  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  between  Eamtchatka  and 
the  mainland,  and  closed  seawards  by  the  Eurile  islands;  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  between  tbe  Japan  islands  and  the  mainland ;  the  Yellow  Sea, 
between  Corea  and  China;  the  Sastem  Sea  (the  "Tong  Hai^  of 
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the  Chinese),  between  the  Loo-Choo  islands  and  China;  and  the 
China  Sea,  between  the  Philippines  and  the  mainland.  On  the  S. 
coast  the  seas  are  more  open  :  three  peninsulas  protrude  southwards, 
the  Malay  Feninsola  in  the  E.,  Eindoftan  in  the  centre,  and  Arabia 
in  the  W. :  the  Sea  of  Bengal  intervenes  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  the  Arabiaa  Sea  between  the  second  and  third,  the  former 
narrowing  up  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  latter  to  the  inclosed 
Fendan  Chilf.  From  the  W.  side  of  the  Arabian  Sea  the  Bad  Sea 
protrudes  N.  towards  the  Kediterraneaa.  As  the  highway  between 
Western  Europe  and  India,  this  sea  occupies  a  most  important  posi- 
tion in  commercial  geography.  The  capes,  bays,  and  other  features 
of  these  coasts  are  described  below. 

CapeB,  Bayi,  Ao. — (1)  Commencing  in  the  N.W.  with  the  Arctic  Sen, 
we  first  meet  with  Kan  Bay,  forming  the  division  between  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  then  follow  the  Onlf  of  Obi,  with  its  easterly  arm,  the  Gnlf  of 
Tai ;  the  Gulf  of  Yenisei ;  the  capes  of  Taimnr  and  Teheliiukin  or 
North-East,  with  the  Bay  of  Taimur  between  them,  and  themselves  the 
most  northerly  points  of  Uie  most  northerly  peninsula  of  the  conti- 
nent :  Cape  Cbelagakoi,  in  171°  2o'  E.  long.,  and  East  Cape  on  Behring 
Strait.  The  coast  is  generally  low,  and  ice-bound :  between  the  two 
last  capes  the  water  is  open  during  the  summer  months.  The  heaps 
of  drift-wood  and  the  remains  of  gigantic  animals  of  now  extinct 
species  imbedded  in  the  ice  are  the  most  interesting  objects  along  this 
coast. 

(2)  On  the  side  of  the  Pacific,  we  meet  with  the  Gulf  of  Anadir, 
immediately  S.  of  Behring  Strait ;  Cape  Lopatka,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka ;  the  two  gulfs  into  which  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk  bifurcates  at  its  N.E.  extremity,  named  Fenjinsk  and 
Ghijinsk;  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  which  separates  the  Isle  of  Saghalien 
from  the  mainland,  and  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  and  the  Sea  of  Japan ;  Viotoria  Bay,  in  Mantchooria ;  the 
Gulfs  of  Leaotong  and  Fe-obi-Ii,  which  form  the  inmost  divisions  of  the 
Yellow  Sea;  the  Strait  of  Fonn6Ba,  between  the  island  of  that  name 
and  the  mainland ;  the  Golf  of  Tonqnin,  enclosed  eastward  by  the 
island  of  Hainan ;  Cape  Cambodia,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cochin-China ;  and  the  €hilf  of  Siam,  between  the  Indo-Chinese  and 
Malay  peninsulas.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  £!.  coast  is  steep 
and  deficient  in  harbours ;  this  is  the  case  more  particularly  in  Mant- 
chooria and  Cochin-China. 

(3)  The  China  Sea  terminates  at  Cape  Booiania,  at  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  point  the  Strait  of  Singa- 
pore leads  to  Cape  Bonlns  at  the  S.W.  eztramity  of  the  peninsula ;  then 
follows  westward  the  Malacca  Strait,  between  Sumatra  and  the  penin- 
sula, leading  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal  we  have  to 
notice  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  into  which  the  River  Irawaddy  disem- 
bogues, and  Cape  Negrals  to  the  W.  of  that  gulf.  The  coasts  of 
Hindostan  are  devoid  of  any  marked  irregularities  :  between  Ceylon 
and  the  mainland  intervene  Falk  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Xaoaar,  the 
former  commencing  at  Foint  Calimere,  and  terminating  on  the  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar  at  the  singular  series  of  shoals  and  islands  known 
as  Adam's  Bridge.  Cape  Comorin  forms  the  S.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  Gnlfli  of  Cambay  and  Cnteh,  with  the  intervening  peninsula 
of  Gigeilit,  break  the  line  of  the  western  coast.     Between  Arabia  and 
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Beloocbistan  the  8m  of  Oman  gradually  contracts  to  the  Stnit  of 
Onnui,  which  counects  the  Perpinn  Gulf  with  the  Ocean.  Bas-el-Hmdd 
forms  the  E.  extremity  of  Arabia,  and  from  this  point  the  coast  trends 
westward  to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Kandeb  *  the  gate  of  tears.*  The  Red 
Sea  stretches  to  the  N.W.  from  this  strait  for  1400  m.  towards  the 
Mediterranean/and  terminates  in  the  two  divergent  elongated  Chxliii  of 
Sues  in  the  W.  and  Alcaba  in  the  E.  The  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  for  the  most  part  fringed  with  parallel  mountain  ranges:  this  is 
the  case  throughout  Arabia  and  along  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  : 
enormous  deltas  occur  in  othe^  parts,  as  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 
Ganges,  and  Irawaddy.  Good  harbours  are  scarce  from  both  these 
causes. 

(4;  The  part  of  the  Mediterranean  that  belongs  to  Asia  is  termed 
the  Levant,  from  its  eastern  position  relatively  to  Italy :  the  coasts  of 
Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  are  tolerably  regular,  the  most  noticeable 
objects  being  the  Golf  Of  Iflkondoroon  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Levant, 
and  the  Onlf  of  Adalia.  The  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  one  continued 
succession  of  gulfs  and  headlands,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Xarmaza,  we  shall  give  a  description 
in  a  future  place. 

§4.  Internal  Configukation — Plateaus  and  Pijlins.  —  The 
configuration  of  Asia  has  a  very  distinctive  character.  A  continuous 
series  of  plateaus  or  highlands,  commencing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  stretching  away  to  the  maritime  plains  of  the 
Pacific,  serves  as  the  nucleus  of  the  continent,  )ux>und  which  are 
grouped  numerous  large  but  dissevered  plains.  The  plateaus  pro- 
bably occupy  an  area  of  9  millions  of  sq.  m.,  or  more  than  half  the 
continent.  They  fall  into  two  great  divisions,  eastern  and  western, 
which  again  admit  of  several  subdivisions  dependent  on  varia- 
tions of  position  and  elevation.  The  point  at  which  the  eastern 
and  western  divisions  meet  is  the  remarkable  mountain-knot  of 
Xfung^liog,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  73rd  meridian  and  the 
37th  panillcl,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Gilgit  branch  of  the  Indus. 
From  this  point  3  masses  of  highland  diverge  to  the  N.R,  S.W., 
and  N.,  the  first;,  and  largest  of  which  is  buttressed  by  the  ranges 
of  Himalaya  and  Xnenlan,  the  second  by  Bindoo-Kooih  and  Snliman, 
while  the  third  consists  of  a  comijaratively  contracted  but  highly 
elevated  region  which,  under  the  name  of  Famir,  or,  as  the  natives 
expressively  term  it,  Bam-i-doonya,  the  *  Terraced  Roof  of  the  World,* 
forms  a  connecting  link  with  the  more  northerly  range  of  Thian- 
ihan.  Thus,  as  viewed  from  the  plains  or  from  the  outside  of  the 
plattaus,  no  less  than  5  mighty  ranges  appear  to  emanate  from 
Tsimg-ling,  viz. :  Himalaya  to  the  8.E.,  Kuenlun '  to  the  K,  Pamir  to 

I  Some  authorities  would  add  the  Sank    defined  by  tbat  of  the  KAmkoraiu  iw«ii, 


Icoram  Mts.  u  a  sixth  raiifte  interme- 
diate between  Kuenlun  and  Himalaya, 
and  running   parnllel  to  tho  latter.     It 


which  lies  In  7«»  K  long.,  between  the 
Shayak  branch  of  the  Jndus  and  a  branch 
of  the  Yarkand  river,  thus  croi(>Ing  the 


seema  more  probable,  however,  that  the  f  watershed  between  India  and  Central  Abla. 
name  Knrakoram  applies  to  the  western  ;  Jt  cannot  well  bo  distinct  from  Kuenlun 
lectlmi  of  Kuenlun.    Its  position  is  best  |  In  Ui«l  regUm  at  all  events 
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the  N.W.,  Hindoo-Eoosli  to  the  W.,  and  Suliman  to  the  S.  But  in 
reality  Himalaya  and  Euenlun  are  little  else  than  the  edges  of  the 
elevated  plateau  of  Tibet  (16,000  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  whole  of 
which  is  probably  a  mass  of  mountain-tops:  the  angle  between 
Hindoo-Koosh  and  Suliman  is  also  filled  with  mountain  ranges, 
and  is  altogether  a  very  elevated  region ;  while  Pamir,  towards  the 
N.,  is  totally  devoid  of  a  crest  range,  though  formerly  the  Bolor  range 
was  represented  as  here  situated.  The  eastern  plateau  extends  &r 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  highest  section,  and  includes  a  second  and 
less  elevated  region  between  Euenlun  and  Thiannshan;  a  third 
between  Euenlun  and  the  Altai  ranges ;  and  a  fourth  between  the 
K  limbs  of  Thian-shan  and  the  ranges  of  In-ahaiL  and  Xhin-gan  in 
Eastern  Mongolia.  The  character  of  this  last  section  is  conveyed  in 
its  designation  of  the  Sandy  Desert  of  Shamo  or  GoU.  The  western 
plateau  similarly  declines  to  the  moderately  elevated  plateau  of  Iran, 
which  extends  W.  to  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  supported  by  Ellnin 
on  the  side  of  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  ranges  of  Zagms  on  the  side 
of  the  Tigris ;  thence  the  plateau  is  continued  through  the  lofty 
and  knotty  highlands  of  Armenia  or  Ararat  into  Anatolia,  where 
it  spreads  out  into  a  plateau  buttressed  by  Taurus  in  the  S.,  and 
declining  gradually  N.  towards  the  Black  Sea.  The  framework  of 
the  continent  is  completed  (1)  by  the  belt  of  high  ground  which 
emanates  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  eastern  plateau,  and  is 
marked  in  maps  as  the  Yahlonoi  Mts.,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  crest  exists,  and  whether  it  should  not  rather  be  described  as  a 
plateau:  this  range  is  succeeded  by  the  Stannovoi  Mts.  to  Behring 
Strait ;  (2)  by  the  prolongations  of  the  Himalayan  range,  K  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  in  Southern  China,  and  S.  to  the  Malay  penin- 
sula ;  (3)  by  the  isolated  plateau  of  Seooaa  in  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  and  (4)  by  the  almost  equally  isolated  plateau  of  Arabia, 
which  may,  however,  be  linked  to  the  western  plateau  by  the  range 
of  IielMuioii  and  the  highlands  of  Palestine.  The  plains  adjacent  to 
the  plateaus  above  described  are : — (1)  the  vast  depressed  plain  of 
Northern  Asia  between  the  Altai  Mts.  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  about  4,500,000  sq.  m.  (2)  The  yet  more  depressed 
region  surrounding  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  (3)  The  plain 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Armenian  highlands.  (4)  The  plains  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  in  Northern  Hindostan.  (5)  The  maritime  plain  of  Northern 
China  about  the  lower  courses  of  the  Yang-tze  and  the  Hoang-ho. 

§  5.  Hydroobaphy. — The  peculiar  feature  in  the  hydrography  of 
Asia  is  the  large  area  of  continental  drainage  interposed  between  the 
oceanic  slopes,  and  severing  them  from  each  other  by  wide  intervals. 
The  most  important  receptacles  of  this  continental  drainage  are  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian,  Lob  Kor  in  Thian-shan-nanloo,  and  Lake 
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Eamoon  in  Afghanistan.  But  in  addition  to  the  regions  included  in 
these  basins  there  are  extensive  districts  on  the  plateaus  of  Iran  and 
Anatolia,  and  enclosed  basins  on  the  edge  of  the  northern  plain,  em 
about  lakes  TfalTnuih  and  IiBik-kol,  which  are  wholly  shut  out  from 
communication  with  the  sea:  and  probably  the  sum  total  of  the 
continental  drainage  would  equal  a  third  of  the  area  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  remaining  two-thirds  are  pretty  equally  distributed 
between  the  three  basins  of  the  Arctic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans, 
the  Atlantic  having  only  a  very  restricted  area  on  the  shores  of  its 
enclosed  seas,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  (1)  The 
Arctic  slope  is  the  best  defined,  and  has  the  most  equable  distribu- 
tion of  waters,  itti  three  great  rivers  the  OU,  the  Yenisei,  and  the 
Lena  ramifying  largely  in  their  upper  courses :  the  economical  value 
of  these  rivers  is  much  diminished  by  the  desolate  country  through 
which  their  lower  courses  flow,  and  the  ice-bound  sea  in  which  they 
terminate.  (2)  The  Pacific  slope  commences  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  eastern  plateau,  and  the  river-courses  are  much  affected  by  the 
mountain-chains  which  bound  the  plateau  on  the  E.  Thus  the  Yan^- 
tie-kiang  and  the  Hoang^ho  which  approximate  each  other  both  in 
their  upper  and  lower  courses,  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  1000  m. 
in  their  mid  course.  As  a  commercial  route  the  Amoor  is  of  great 
interest  to  Europeans,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  a  way  between  Siberia 
and  the  Pacific.  The  hydrographical  territories  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  come  into  close  contact  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  Tibet, 
where  the  Yang-tze-kiang  and  the  Brahmapootra  run  in  parallel 
valleys,  with  the  Irawaddy  possibly  intervening,  the  Xenam  and 
Ue-kong  being  also  not  far  off :  the  river-courses  appear  to  be  com- 
pressed into  a  funnel  at  this  point  (3)  The  Indian  Ocean  receives 
a  portion  of  the  drainage  of  Tibet  through  the  Srahxnapootra  and  the 
LkLiu,  the  sources  of  which  are  in  close  contact  on  the  N.  of  Hima- 
laya :  the  Ganges  intercepts  the  streams  that  flow  down  the  S.  face 
of  that  great  range,  and  carries  their  waters  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
More  to  the  W.,  the  twin  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigzis  carry  down 
the  drainage  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  to  which  the  Tigris  adds 
that  of  the  western  border  of  the  Iranian  plateau.  OF  the  conti- 
nental rivers  the  most  important  are  the  twin  rivers  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  the  Sir-daria  or  Jdxartes,  and  the  Amoo  or  Oxus^  which  lead  the 
way  from  Eussia  to  Central  Asia,  and  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  countries  through  which  they  pass.*  The  headwaters  of  these 
closely  adjoin  those  of  the  rivers  that  rise  on  the  E.  side  of  Pamir 
and  Thian-shan,  and  which,  converging  to  a  focus,  are  carried  down 
to  Lob  Nor  by  the  river  variously  named  the  Ikrim  or  Ergno  Kol. 
The  watershed  between  the  basins  of  Lob  Nor  and  the  Aral  is  well 
defined,  and  it  will  probably  be  across  the  barrier  of  Thian-shan  and 
Pamir  that  European  commerce  and  civilization  will  reach  Western 
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China.  The  rivers  will  be  more  particularly  described  under  the 
heads  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong.  We  here  append  a 
table  with  a  comparative  statement  of  their  lengths  and  basin- 
areas: — 


Baslns^od  Rtven. 

Area  of 

river  basin 

in  bq.  m. 

Totallengtta 
of  river 
inm. 

Direct 
length  from 

source  (0 
mouth  in  m. 

I.  Oceanic  Rivkus. 

1.  Arct'c  Ocean  Group : 

OUi 

1.228,800 

2574 

1470 

Yenisei     .... 

1.033,250 

3228 

1415 

liena 

788.750 

2767 

1610 

Kolyma    .... 

142.442 

922 

682 

2.  Pacific  Ocean  Group : 

Araoor      .... 

773.864 

2743 

1406 

Yang-tae-klang  .     . 

7:<7,100 

3320 

1807 

Hoatig-bo       .     .     . 

714.336 

2305 

1321 

Menam     .... 

297,000 

1083 

715 

Si-kiang  (Canton)     . 

131.810 

1107 

544 

Anadir      .... 

78.450 

Anl 

250 

Me-kong  or  Cambodia 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

a  Indian  Ocean  Group : 

Gant^es      .... 

574,658 

1106 

922 

Irawaddy.     .     .     . 

440,082 

1245 

761 

Jndua  ..... 

414,ft70 

1864 

1263 

Euphrates      .-    .     . 
Qoddvery.     .     .     , 

260,010 

1620 

691 

123,308 

862 

447 

Kisinah    .... 

108.426 

793 

630 

4.  Atlantic  Oc  an   Group 

(Back  Sea): 

Kizlllrujak   .     .     . 

(?) 

620 

180 

1.  Sea  of  Aral ; 

Sir-dar'a   .... 

316,136 

1492 

968 

Amoo 

267,246 

1613 

940 

2.  Caspian  Sea : 

4.634 

738 

368 

3.  Lob  Nor: 

Tarim 

235,348 

1244 

798      . 

4.  Hamoon  or  Seistan : 

Helmund  .... 

101,410 

660 

420 

§  6.  Climate. — About  one-eighth  part  of  Asia  falls  within  the 
tropical  zone,  another  eighth  within  the  Arctic  zone,  and  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  within  the  North  Temperate  zone.  The  tropical 
portion  of  Asia  is  favourably  affected  by  its  oceanic  position  and  by 
the  elevation  of  considerable  portions  of  it.  Rain  falls  copiously  at 
certain  seasons  which  vary  with  the  position  of  different  localities,  and 
though  the  heat  of  the  low  districts  is  excessive,  spots  may  be  found, 
as  on  the  Neilgherry  hills  in  southern  Hindostan,  where  the  tem» 
perature  resembles  that  of  England.  The  portion  of  Asia  that  falls 
within  the  Temperate  zone  is  distitiguished  by  its  fiercely  continental 
character :  the  central  plateaus  are  high  and  bare,  as  well  as  remote 
from  the  sea ;  their  vast  expanse  mitigates  indeed  to  a  certain  extent 
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the  effects  of  their  elevation,  and  the  snow-line  on  the  northern  face 
of  Himalaya  is  actually  higher  than  on  the  southern ;  but  the  rain- 
fall is  deficient,  and  there  are  few  influences  in  operation  to  restrain 
the  sudden  and  violent  oscillations  of  the  temperature  from  cold  to 
heat  and  from  heat  to  cold.  A  large  portion  of  the  Siberian  plain  lies 
within  the  Temperate  zone ;  but  the  designation  in  this  case  is  an 
utter  misnomer,  for  the  cold  of  Eastern  Siberia  is  of  a  thoroughly 
Arctic  character,  the  mean  winter  temperature  at  Yakutsk  in  62° 
N.  lat.  (about  the  latitude  of  the  Shetlands)  being  36°*3  below  zero. 
Kain  decreases  from  W.  to  E.  on  the  Siberian  plain,  and  is  through- 
out deficient.  The  summer  heat  is  high  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  Arctic  portion  of  Asia  is  almost  uninhabit- 
able :  the  plains  are  perpetually  frozen,  and  the  great  rivers  are  ice- 
bound from  October,  or  even  September,  to  June.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Nijni-Kolymsk,  which  is  far  from  being  the  mosi 
northerly  spot,  is  stated  to  be  12°*05,  or  about  20°  below  the  freez- 
ing point. 

§  7.  Vegetation. — The  flora  of  Asia  is  of  the  most  varied  cha- 
racter, and  frequently  its  varieties  are  exhibited  within  very  circum- 
scribed areas  in  consequence  of  the  contending  influences  of  latitude 
and  altitude.  On  the  Himalayan  range,  tropical,  temperate,  and 
arctic  floras  occupy  successive  zones  of  altitude,  and  a  similar 
gradation,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  may  be  observed  on  the 
Ghauts  and  the  Neilgherries  of  Hindostan.  Another  marked  pe- 
culiarity is  the  great  altitude  at  which  plants  thrive  on  the  high 
plateaus,  corn  ripening  in  Tibet  at  18,544  ft.,  and  barley  in  Chinese 
Tartary  at  16,000  ft.,  while  the  birch  attains  its  full  size  at  14,068  ft. 
In  Northern  and  Central  Asia  the  flora  resembles  generally  that  of 
Europe :  an  extensive  belt  of  forest,  composed  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch, 
occupies  central  Siberia  from  W.  to  E. ;  and  the  slopes  of  Altai  and 
of  the  other  mountain  ranges  are  clothed  with  forests.  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia  yield  woods  of  a  distinctive  character,  in  some  cases 
highly  serviceable  for  building  purposes,  as  the  teak,  and  in  others 
for  ornamental  or  dye  purposes,  as  the  sandal  and  sapan.  The  desert 
regions  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Central  Asia  also  have  a  distinctive  flora, 
consisting  of  acacias,  tamarisks,  and  other  thorny  plants.  Fruit  trees 
are  numerous:  Western  Asia  is  the  native*  land  of  the  cherry, 
peach,  apricot,  melon,  fig,  almond,  damson,  and  mulberry :  Southern 
Asia  yields  various  kinds  of  palms  (particularly  the  date  and  cocoa- 
nut),  the  banyan,  tamarind,  orange,  <&c.  The  most  valuable  commer- 
cial plants  are  rice,  which  is  largely  grown  in  India,  Burmah,  and 


I  The  names  of  some  of  these  fruits  in- 
dicate their  native  soil:  'cherry'  has 
already  been  noticed  in  this  respect  (p.  82) : 
'  damson '  is  the  damascene,  or  Damascus 
plum ; '  peach '  is  a  corruption  of  •  Persian ' ; 


'nectarine'  is  itself  a  Persian  word;  and 
•apricot*  is  an  Arabian  word,  its  Latin 
name,  malum  Armeniacum,  referring  it  to 
Armenia. 
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China;  tea,  chiefly  in  China,  but  now  introduced  into  the  sut>- 
Himalayan  region;  indigo,  opium,  and  cotton,  in  Hindostan  and 
elsewhere ;  spices  of  various  kinds,  cinnamon  in  Ceylon,  pepper  on 
the  Malabar  coast  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements;  and  jute  in  India. 


Saddling  a  Camel. 

§  8.  Zoology. — Asia  is  fortunate  in  the  number  and  utility  of  its 
domesticated  animals.  ,  It  is  the  native  soil  of  the  horse,  which  still 
attains  great  excellence  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  as  also  does  the  ass. 
It  has  useful  varieties  of  sheep  and  goats,  adapted  to  high  altitudes, 
and  generally  yielding  a  fine  wool.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  ox, 
it  possesses  among  ruminants  the  yak,  which  serves  as  a  beast  of 
burthen  over  the  highest  mountain-passes;  the  Bactrian  or  two- 
humped  camel,  which  is  invaluable  in  the  deserts  of  Turkestan  and 
Persia ;  the  one-humped  camel  of  Arabia ;  the  zebu  or  humped  ox, 
held  sacred  by  the  Brahmins ;  and  the  reindeer  of  Northern  Siberia. 
The  elephant  is  tamed  and  turned  to  great  account  as  a  beast  Cf 
burden.  Poultry  is  very  abundant:  Asia  has  contributed  the  pea- 
cock, and  various  kinds  of  fowls  (the  Cochin-China  most  recently) 
to  our  farm-yards,  and  the  pheasant  to  our  coverts.  The  wild 
animals  of  Asia  are  pre-eminent  for  their  size  and  vigour.  Among 
the  more  remarkable,  we  may  notice  the  royal  tiger  of  Hindostan 
and  the  Malay  islands,  remarkable  for  its  ferocity ;  the  Bengal  lion, 
with  its  fine  mane;  the  maneless  lion  of  Gujerat;  the  cheetah, 
which  is  trained  by  the  natives  to  hunt ;  various  sjiecies  of  wild 
asses,  remarkably  shy  and  fleet,  frequenting  the  desert  plains  and 
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table-lands  of  Persia,  Gatcb  in  India,  Tibet  (the  kiang),  and  Mon- 
golia (the  dzigguetai) ;  wild  species  of  the  ox  tribe,  such  as  the  wild 
buffalo;  wild  species  of  the  sheep  tribe,  the  ibex  of  Taurus,  the 
argali  of  Siberia  and  Eamtchatlia,  the  rass  of  the  Persian  plateau, 
the  sha  of  Little  Tibet,  &c.. ;  the  musk-deer  of  the  Alpine  ranges 
of  Central  Asia;  various  valuable  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  the 
sable  and  the  ermine  of  Siberia,  and  the  sea-otter,  which  frequents 
the  North  Pacific  coasts ;  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges,  the  largest  of  the 
crocodile  order;  and  the> venomous  cobra  capella,  which  is  tamed 
by  the  Indian  snake-chaimers.  The  bu'ds  of  Southern  Asia  are 
conspicuous  for  brilliancy  of  plumage. 

§  9.  MiNEBALOGY. — Asia  has  been  ever  famous  for  her  yield  of 
precious  stones  and  the  more  valuable  metals :  nor  does  she  appear 
to  be  deficient  in  supplies  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  less  costly  but 
equally  useful  minerals,  though  there  has  been  less  call  as  yet  for 
these  materials.  Diamonds  are  found  in  India,  the  Ural,  and  the 
Altai  districts ;  rubies  and  sapphires  in  Ceylon,  China,  Burmah,  and 
Turkestan  ;  turquoises  in  Persia  and.  Arabia ;  agates  in  Tibet  and  in 
parts  of  the  Gobi  desert ;  the  catVeye  in  Ceylon ;  emeralds  in  Wes- 
tern Siberia ;  topazes,  beryls,  and  amethysts  in  the  Himalaya,  Ural, 
and  Altai ;  and  lapis-lazuli  in  Badakshan,  which  lies  N.  of  Hindoo 
Koosh.  Gold  is  abundant  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Urals,  and  in 
the  Altai  region,  as  well  as  in  China,  Tibet,  Japan,  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula :  silver  in  all  the  above  districts,  and  in  Armenia 
and  Anatolia;  lead  about  Nertchinsk  in  the  Amoor  region,  and  in 
China ;  quicksilver  in  China,  Japan,  and  Ceylon ;  malachite  in  the 
Ural  regions ;  tin  in  China,  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  Banca ;  copper 
in  Japan;  and  salt  in  Armenia,  Syria,  the  Punjab,  China,  and 
Western  Siberia.  The  coal-fields  of  India  are  already  largely 
worked  for  railway  purposes. 

§  10.  Ethnology. — Asia  contains  representatives  of  most,  if  not 
of  all,  the  divisions  of  the  human  race.  The  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, indeed,  belongs  to  two  only  out  of  the  six  divisions,  viz.,  the 
Caucasian  and  the  Mongolian,  in  the  respective  proportions  of  2-6ths 
of  the.former  to  3-5th8  of  the  latter.  But  besides  these,  the  Malay 
division  is  represented  to  the  number  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
on  the  Malay  peninsula :  the  Negro  type  is  closely  approached  by 
some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  (such  as  the  Doms  of  the  Ku- 
maon  valleys),  and  in  a  iess  degree  by  the  Negritoes  of  the  Indian 
islands :  and  there  are  tribes  in  the  extreme  N.  K.  (the  Tchukchees) 
which  are  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  native  American.  The  lin- 
guistic varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly classified.  In  the  inflecting  class  there  are  two  great  families 
— the  Shemitic,  of  which  the  Arabian  is  the  leading  example  ;  and 
the  Indo-European,  which  falls  into  two  subdivisions,  the  Indian  (of 
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%vhicli  Sanscrit  is  the  leading  example),  and  the  Iranian  or  Persian,  to 
which  we  may  prohably  attach  the  Armenian  and  several  of  the  Cau- 
casus languages.  To  the  agglutinative  class  belong  (1)  the  varioos 
languages  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  including  the  Osmanli-Turks,  the 
Turcomans,  the  KirghiE,  the  Bashkires,  and  the  Takutes ;  (2)  the 
languages  of  the  Asiatic  Finns,  such  as  the  Samoiedes,  Yeniseians, 
Yogules,  and  Ostiakes :  and  (3)  the  languages  of  the  Tunguses  of 
Siberia  and  Mantchooria,  and  the  Kalmucks.  To  the  isolating  class 
belong  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tibetan,  and  Indo-Chinese  tongues. 

f  11.  Political  Divisions. — The  chief  political  divisions  of  Asia 
are: — (1)  The  Russian  territory,  embracing  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
Transcaucasia,  the  north  of  Turkestan,  and  a  portion  of  Mantchooria 
S.  of  the  Amoor.  (2)  The  Turkish  empire,  comprising  Syria,  Ar- 
menia, and  Anatolia.  (3)  Arabia,  which  is  territorially,  though 
not  politically,  important.  (4)  The  Persian  Empire,  on  the  western 
half  of  the  table-land  of  Iran  Proper.  (5)  The  British  dominions, 
in  Uindostan,  and  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Indo-Chinese  pen- 
insula to  Singapore.  Lastly  (6)  the  Chinese  Empire,  stretching  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Thian-shan  range  in  the  W.,  and  oc- 
cupying (if  we  include  in  it  the  allied,  or  perhaps  rather  subordinate, 
kingdom  of  Tibet)  the  whole  central  highland  between  the  Altai  range 
in  the  N.  and  Himalaya  in  the  S.  Among  the  lesser  divisions  we  may 
enumerate  the  independent  states  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula — 
Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  Burmah ;  the  nations  occupying  the  eastern 
part  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  viz. :  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  ; 
and  the  independent  sovereignties  of  Turkestan — ^E^iva,  Bokhara,  &c. 
'J'he  European  nations  most  influential  on  this  continent  are  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  British,  the  latter  having,  in  addition  to  their  Indian 
territories,  the  island  of  Hong-kong  oflf  the  coast  of  China,  Aden,  a 
packet-station  on  the  coast  of  Arabia ;  and  Perim,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  French  have  a  footing  in  Hin- 
dostan  to  the  extent  of  some  four  or  five  settlements,  embracing 
an  area  of  less  than  200  sq.  m. :  they  have  also  established  them- 
selves lately  in  the  south  of  Cochin-China.  The  once  powerful 
Portuguese  retain  only  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu,  in  Hindostan,  and  the 
island  of  Macao  oif  the  coast  of  China.  The  Dutch  are  influential 
on  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

II. — Siberia. 

§  12.  BouNDABiBS — ^Natubal  Featubeb — Climate  and  Pro- 
ductions.— The  boundaries  of  fiilieriA  are  determined  on  thiee  sides 
by  natural  objects,  viz.,  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Behring  Strait ;  and  W.  by  the  range  of  Ural.^   In  the  S. 

1  For  area  and  population  see  p.  340. 
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the  boundary  can  hardly  be  considered  as  finally  settled :  on  the  side 
of  the  Pacific  it  has  been  carried  S.  of  the  Amoor  to  44°  S(/  N.  lat., 
whence  it  cuts  across  Mantchooria  to  the  sources  of  the  Argun  in 
49°  SQf  N.  lat. :  in  Turkestan  the  Russians  have  advanced  their  con- 
quests along  the  Sir-daria  to  the  confluence  of  the  Tchirtchik,  and 
may  go  yet  further  S.  than  this :  between  the  Sir-daria  and  Lake 
Issik-kol  "the  boundary  is  unsettled,  but  more  to  the  E.  it  follows 
the  edge  of  the  central  plateau  by  Lake  Zaisan  to  the  Sayansk  moun- 
tains, and  crosses  the  Selenga  at  Kiakhta,  S.  of  Lake  Baikal,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Argun.  The  western  portion  of  Siberia  is  a  low  plain 
of  remarkable  uniformity  extending  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Obi,  and 
containing  vast  steppes — the  Kiighli  Steppe  in  the  extreme  S.  ad- 


Eiahtymik  and  its  liUce  (Siberia),  as  seen  from  the  Ural  rang* 

jacent  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  Aral  Sea,  and  Lake  Balkash ;  the  Steppe 
of  lihim  between  the  southern  Ural  and  the  river  Lrtish,  and  the 
Steppe  of  BarahuiBka  between  the  mid-Irtish  and  the  Obi.  A  belt 
of  forest  bounds  the  steppes  on  the  N.,  and  beyond  this  follows  the 
Tundra  or  frozen  plain  which  surrounds  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Obi  and  Yenisei  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  E.  of  the  upper 
Obi  the  country  becomes  more  varied :  offsets  from  the  Altai  system 
project  N  on  each  side  of  the  Yenisei,  the  Teletskoi  Mountains  on 
the  W.,  and  an  offset  of  Sayansk  on  the  E.,  enclosing  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  favoured  part  of  Siberia. 
Lake  Baikal  is  imbedded  between  parallel  chains  of  considerable 
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elevation :  more  to  the  E.  rises  the  YaUonoi  plateau  or  ra^e,  sepa* 
rating  the  hasins  of  the  Selenga  and  Amoor,  and  still  further  £. 
fltaanoToi,  stretching  to  East  Oape  on  Behring  Strait:  a  southern 
limb  from  the  Stannovoi  range  forms  the  spine  of  the  peninsula  of 
^t"^t^h*t^~  Numerous  volcanoes  occur  on  the  E.  ooast,  the  loftiest 
of  which,  XUutsehewiker,  attains  a  height  of  15,825  ft.  The  chief 
rivers  of  Siberia  are  the  Obi,  the  Tenisei,  the  LntM^  and  the-  Amoor,  of 
which  some  statistical  statements  have  been  already  given,  and 
which  are  further  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Rivers  and  Lakes, — The  OM  is  formed  of  tv70  great  branches,  of 
which  the  western  or  the  IrtUh,  is  really  the  largest,  and  has  the  best 
claim  therefore  to  g^ve  name  to  the  trunk  stream.  The  Irtish  rises 
on  the  central  plateau,  and  has  Lake  Zaiian  as  its  upper  reservoir, 
issuing  from  which  it  crosses  a  high  plain  to  the  edge  of  Uie  plateau, 
descends  rapidly  through  the  hills  to  the  plain,  and  flows  N.W.,  receiv- 
ing 1.  the  IiUm  and  the  Tobdl,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Obi  in  61^ 
N.  lat.  The  Obi  or  eastern  branch  is  formed  of  several  streams  which 
,ri8e  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  the  chief  being  the  Biya  and  the  Kotun, 
the  former  of  which  traverses  lake  Telatskoi  or  Altai:  the  name  of  Obi 
is  given  to  the  river  formed  by  the  confluence  of  these  streams  near 
Biisk.  The  Obi  flows  N.W.  and  receives  rt.  the  Tom  (of  Tomsk),  the 
Chnliniy  and  the  Ket.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Irtish  it  reaches  the 
sea  by  a  circuitous  route,  which  canies  it  near  the  Obdorsk  Mountains 
in  the  W. 

The  Yenis^  is  also  composed  of  two  great  branches,  which  rise  in 
close  proximity  on  the  central  plateau,  and  thence  diveige  to  a  great 
interval.  The  western  of  these  branches,  or  the  Yenisei  proper,  is 
known  in  its  higher  course  as  the  Ula  Kem,  which  runs  W.  and  reaches 
the  lower  level  between  the  prolongations  of  the  Sayansk  and  Te- 
letskoi  ranges.  The  eastern  branch  emanates  from  Lake  Kos-gol,  and, 
as  the  Selenga,  descends  to  lake  Baikal,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
Orkheii:  it  issues  from  the  S.  eztrenuty  of  Baikal  as  the  Lower  Ang&ra, 
the  Upper  Angara  being  a  feeder  of  the  lake  which  joins  it  in  the  N. : 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Oka,  its  name  is  changed  to  the  Tungnska, 
which  designation  it  retains  to  its  confluence  with  the  Yenisei :  thence 
the  united  stream  flows  nearly  due  N.  to  the  Ocean. 

The  Lena  rises  near  Lake  Baikal,  and  flows  N.E,  to  the  junction  of  the 
Aldan,  whence  it  turns  N.  to  the  sea. 

The  Amoor  has  its  head-waters  partly  on  the  central  plateau  and 

,rtly  in  the  moimtainous  region  that  bounds  the  plateui  on  the  N. 
t  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Onon  and  the  ijrgun,  the  former 
of  which  is  also  known  in  its  lower  course  as  the  Shilka,  and  the  latter 
in  its  upper  course  as  the  XerUm.  Below  the  confluence  of  these 
streams  the  Amoor  forces  its  way  in  a  circuitous  course  through  the 
mountains  which  beset  it,  and  then  flows  S.E.  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Soongaxi,  the  chief  receptacle  of  the  drainage  of  the  Ehin-gan  range  : 
thence  the  Amoor  turns  N.E.  to  its  embouchure  opposite  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Saghalien  island :  its  outlet  is  frozen  up  for  7  months  in  the 
year.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  rapids,  it  is  navigable  by  the 
Shilka  to  the  foot  of  the  Yablonoi  Mts. 

Among  the  less  important  streams  we  may  notice  the  Yana,  the  Indl- 
girka,  and  the  XeJjrma,  wbicb.  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  the  Lena 
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and  Behring  Strait ;  and  the  Anadir,  wliich  joins  a  gulf  of  the  8a^le 
name  S.  of  Behring  Strait. 

Water  Communicaiions, — The  disposition  of  the  Siberian  rivers  adapts 
them  admirably  to  serve  as  great  highways  of  traffic  between  the 
£.  and  W.  The  Lena  conducts  to  the  Angara,  the  Angara  and  Tun- 
guska  to  the  Yenisei,  and  the  westerljr  feeders  of  the  Yenisei  interlace 
with  the  easterly  ones  of  the  Obi,  which  latter  carries  the  traffic  west- 
ward to  the  confines  of  European  Russia  by  means  of  the  various 
affluents  of  the  Irtish.  A  canal  of  some  30  or  40  m.  between  the 
Chulim  and  the  Yenisei  alone  is  needed  to  form  a  water-way  from  the 
Ural  Mts.  to  within  18  m.  of  Kiakhta.  Another  canal  between  Lake 
Baikal  and  the  Shilka  would  complete  the  water-way  to  the  Pacific. 

Lakes, — Of  the  numerous  lakes  in,  or  on  the  borders  of  Siberia,,  we 
may  specify  the  following  as  the  most  important : — 


T^ICftA. 

Length 
inm. 

Afeain 
sq.  m. 

Elevation 

above  sea 

In  ft. 

Bailul     .... 
Balkash  .... 
Zaisan     .     . 
Issik-kol      .     .     . 
Kos-kol  .... 

370 
400 
86 
113 
150 

13,300 
8.560 
2,500 
2,4«8 

1.280 
514 
1,720 
4,476 
4,200? 

CUmaie  and  productioTis, — The  particulars  given  in  the  preceding 
division  of  this  chapter  as  to  climate  and  productions,  apply  so  largely 
to  Siberia,  that  little  remains  to  be  added  here.  The  chief  resource  of 
the  counlary  is  its  mineral  wealth,  which  is  distributed  over  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  Barnaul  being  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Altai,  and 
Nertchinsk  of  the  Yablonoi  region.  In  addition  to  the  precious  metals, 
Siberia  yields  graphite  (** black  lead"  for  pencils),  malachite,  asbestos, 
antimony,  zinc,  and  cobalt.  In  regard  to  agriculture,  the  mid-valley 
of  the  Yenisei  is  the  most  favoured  locality,  and  yields  wheat,  rye,  and 
oats.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  about  the  mid-course  of  the 
Lena,  and  a  valuable  kind  of  sheep  thrives  on  the  western  steppes.  Salt 
is  obtained  from  lakes  and  springs  in  various  localities.  The  fossil  tusks 
of  the  elephant  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  coast  £.  of  the  Lena 
and  on  the  Liakhov  Islands,  and  are  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. The  tusks  of  about  100  mammoths,  producing  40,000  lbs.  of 
ivory,  are  annually  exported  from  the  Liakhov  islands  alone.  The 
fur-bearing  animals  are  chiefly  found  in  the  eastern  region,  and  com- 
prise the  sable,  the  marten,  the  white  bear,  and  the  fox. 

Commerce  and  Commercial  i2ot<^.— Siberia  has  long  been  the  most 
important  link  in  the  through-traffic  between  China  and  Russia  for  tea 
via  Eliakhta.  The  total  length  of  this  route  (by  far  the  longest  land- 
route  in  the  world)  is  7291  m.  between  Moscow  and  the  tea-growing 
districts,  of  which  4452  m.  lie  between  Moscow  and  Kiakhta.  The 
route  is  carried  through  Selenginsk  to  Irkutsk,  crossing  Lake  Baikal  on 
the  ice  in  winter;  thence  by  Tomsk  to  Tinmen,  by  way  of  the  rivers 
Tom,  Irtish,  and  Tura ;  from  Tinmen  by  land  to  Perm,  aud  thence  by 
the  rivers  Kama  and  Volga  to  Kazan  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  finally 
by  rail  to  Moscow.  The  time  spent  on  the  journey  between  Moscow 
and  Kiakhta  is  from  85  to  100  days.     Commerce  at  Kiakhta  was  for- 
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inerly  carried  on  solely  by  barter,  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  being 
prohibited  by  Russia.  In  1861  this  restriction  was  removed,  but  the 
trade  is  nevertheless  languishing,  partly  because  sea-borne  tea  can  be 
imported  at  a  lower  rate,  and  partly  through  the  enormous  smuggling 
that  is  carried  on  over  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  Russian  products 
exported  to  China  are  furs  of  an  inferior  kind,  cloth,  leather,  and  fossil 
ivory.  Another  important  branch  of  commerce  is  that  which  is  prose- 
cuted from  Semipolatinsk  on  the  Irtish  with  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia, 
the  chief  intercourse  being  carried  on  with  Chugu-chak  and  Kuldja 
across  the  Chinese  frontier,  at  each  of  which  places  the  Russians  have  a 
factory.  Tea  is  again  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  local  products  of  the  interior,  sheep,  cattle,  furs,  porcelain, 
silk,  &c.,  are  exchanged  for  woollen  and  cotton  stufb,  glass,  worked  iron, 
&c.  This  conmierce  is  conducted  chiefly  by  Tartars,  Calmucks,  and 
other  natives.  The  Kirghiz  of  the  Orenburg  Steppe  prefer  the  fabrics 
of  Central  Asia  to  those  of  Europe,  and  hence  a  considerable  amount  of 
cotton  fabrics  passes  through  Northern  Turkestan  into  Russian  ter- 
ritory. 

§  13.  Inhabitantb— Political  Divisions — Towns,  &c. — Siberia 
has  attained  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  an  unhappy  celebrity  as  the 
penal  settlement  of  the  Russian  Empire — the  receptacle  of  its  poli- 
tical as  well  as  its  criminal  offenders.  It  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose  for  two  centuries,  and  a  large  Russian  population  has  grown 
up  in  the  more  habitable  districts.  Some  of  the  exiles  are  condemned 
to  labour  in  the  mines;  others  are  converted  into  agricultural 
labourers ;  and  others  simply  live  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  The  native  Asiatic  tribes  are  numerous ;  among  the  more 
important  we  may  specify  the  Xirghii  Hordes,  of  the  S.W. ;  the 
Oftiaks,  about  the  l^wer  courses  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei ;  the 
flftmoiedee,  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  Tungnses,  about 
the  Tunguska;  the  Boriatei,  about  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Upper 
A  moor ;  the  Yakutes,  in  the  north-eastern  district ;  the  independent 
Tohokohfies,  on  Behring  Strait;  and  the  Kamtohatdalee  of  Eam- 
tchatka.  Buddhism  prevails  among  the  eastern  tribes,  and  Moham- 
medanism among  the  western;  the  Samoiedes  are  given  up  to 
Shamanism.  The  country  is  divided  into  two  great  sections. 
Western  and  Eastern,  the  former  of  which  contains  the  two  govern- 
ments of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  with  the  4  provinces  of  the  Ural 
(Cossacks),  Tourgai  (Kirghizes),  Akmolinsk,  N.  of  Lake  Balkash, 
and  Semipolatinsk,  about  the  upper  Irtish ;  while  Eastern  Siberia 
contains  the  two  governments  of  Yeniseisk,  and  Irkutsk,  and  the  4 
provinces  of  Trans-Baikal  (coinciding  nearly  with  Da-uria  or  the 
border  region  of  Chinese  Tartary),  Yakutsk,  Amooria  on  the  I.  bank 
of  the  middle  Amoor,  and  the  Maritime  region  of  the  Pacific,  includ- 
ing Kamtchatka,  the  lower  Amoor,  &c. 

Tovms. — ^The  towns  call  for  little  notice.  Tobolsk  (18,361)  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish,  is  the  capital  of  Western 
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Siberia,  and  Irkutsk  (28^009),  on  the  Ansara,  of  Eastern  Siberia:  the 
latter  is  the  most  populous  place  in  the  whole  country,  and  the 
entrep6t  of  a  most  eztensiye  commerce.  Tomsk  (20,983),  on  the  Tom, 
flourishes  from  its  proximity  to  the  mining  district,  of  which  Bamaol 
(11,297),  more  to  the  S.,  is  the  centre.  Omsk  (19,467),  on  the  Om,  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  military  force  of  Western  Siberia  to  control  the 
Kirghizes.  Tinmen  (12,593),  on  the  Tura,  S.W.  of  Tobolsk,  is  actively 
engaged  in  manufactures,  and  is  a  commercial  entrepot  between  Russia 
and  Central  Asia.  We  may  further  notice  : — FetropAiilovsktr9090),  on 
the  Ishim,  a  fortress  and  depdt  for  the  trade  with  the  Kirghizes; 
Semipolstixisk  (6767),  on  the  Upper  Irtish,  the  seat  of  trade  with  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  Krasnoiarsk  ^9997),  on  the 
Yenisei,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Yeniseisk  ;  XiaUita  (5431  y, 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  S.  of  lake  Baikal,  the  station  of  the  Russian 
merchants  for  the  transaction  of  business  with  the  Chinese  merchants 
of  Maimatchin,  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier ;  Yakutsk  (5665),  on 
the  Lena,  a  depdt  for  the  furs  of  N.E.  Siberia;  a  second  Fetro- 
panlovski,  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  1854 ;  and  Kioolaiefidc,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor,  the  capital  of  the  Maritime  region.  There  are  no  railroads 
in  Siberia,  but  the  electric  telegraph  has  been  carried  right  across  the 
country  to  the  Pacific,  and  furnishes  the  readiest  communication 
between  Britain  and  China. 

Idcmda. — Off  the  N.  coast  of  Siberia  lies  a  desolate  group  of  islands 
named  liakhov  or-  Kew  Siberia,  which  are  visited  for  the  sake  of  the 
fossil  ivory  found  there.  Off  the  E.  coast  22  out  of  the  whole  number 
^25)  of  the  Knzile  islands,  which  stretch  away  in  a  long  line  between 
Kamtchatka  and  Yesno,  belong  to  Russia  :  these  islands  are  highly  vol- 
canic and  contain  18  active  craters.  Baghalien,  the  long  narrow  isle 
which  parts  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  fropa  the  Sea  of  Japan,  belongs  in  part 
to  Russia,  the  southern  moiety  being  held  b^  the  Japanese,  whose 
tenure  appears,  however,  to  be  very  uncertain  :  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Russian  portion.  A  large  island  has  been  seen  off  the 
N.  coast,  near  Behring  Strait,  in  71^— 74^  N,  lat.,  with  a  mountain 
on  it  2480  ft.  high. 

m.   TUBKESTAN. 

§  14.    BOTJNDAKIES — ^NATURAL    FeATUBBS — ClIMATE    AND    PbO- 

DU0TION8. — Turkestan  is  that  portion  of  Central  Asia  which  inter- 
venes between  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  W.,  and  the  ranges  which 
bound  the  eastern  plateau  (Thian-shan  and  the  Pamir  highland)  in 
the  E.  Towards  the  N.  the  region  lies  open  to  Siberia  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  towards  the  S.  it  is  accessible  from  Persia, 
but  is  shut  off  from  the  greater  part  of  Afghanistan  as  well  as  from 
the  Punjab  by  the  massive  range  of  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  name 
of  Turkestan  is  applied  to  it  from  the  predominance  of  the  Turco- 
Tartar  element  in  its  population :  it  was  formerly  called  *  Independent  * 
Turkestan  or  Tartary,  to  distinguish  it  from  Chinese  Turkestan  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pamir  plateau.  The  title  of  Turan,  occasionally 
applied  to  it,  has  the  advantage  of  distinctiveness.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  641,040  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  at  7,870,000. 
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Natm^  Featwrm. — Turkestan  consists  of  two  distinct  regions  : — 
(1)  A  vast  depressed  plain,  stretching  away  S.W.,  S.,  and  E.,  from 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  (2)  a  mountainous  and  gradually  elevated 
region  in  the  E.  :  the  division  between  these  two  lies  between  the 
64th  and  68th  meridians.  The  mountain  ranges  are  connected  with 
Pamir  and  Thian-shan,  which  descend  to  the  plain  by  a  series  of 
terraces,  and  break  up  into  parallel  ridges  running  generally  K  and  W. 
In  the  N.E.  the  lofty  ranges  of  Kentohi-Alatau  (14,000  ft.)  inclose  Lake 
Issik-kol  on  the  N.  with  a  double  barrier.  From  the  W.  of  this  ema- 
nates Kirghimin-Alatau  (15,000  ft.),  a  snowy  range  which  separates 
the  basins  of  the  Chu  and  the  Tales,  and  is  continued  S.  of  the  Talas 
in  two  parallel  ranges  running  towards  the  Sir-daria.  The  main  i-ange 
of  Thian-shan,  S.  of  Lake  Isfflk-kol,  is  continued  into  Turkestan  in  the 
XaBknrt  range,  which  ramifies  over  Kokan.  More  S.  we  may  notice 
Ak-Tau  and  Fan-Tau,  which  enclose  the  Kohik  valley  above  Samarcand. 
The  plain  is  desert,  except  in  such  parts  as  are  favoured  by  natural 
or  artificial  irrigation :  the  portion  between  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Amoo  and  Sir-daria  is  distinguished  as  the  Desert  of  Eizil-Koom.  The 
chief  rivers  of  Turkestan  are  the  Sir-daxia  and  the  Amoo,  which  rise 
on  the  verge  of  the  Eastern  plateau,  the  Sir-daria  on  Thian-shan,  the 
Amoo  on  the  Pamir  highland,  and  descend  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  Both  of  these  rivers  divide  and  subdivide  in  their  lower 
courses,  and  the  Amoo  is  extensively  used  for  irrigation  about  Khiva : 
both  are  navigable  in  their  lower  and  mid-courses  ;  but  shifting  sand- 
banks render*  the  Amoo  very  difficult  to  navigate.  Several  of  the 
minor  rivers  are  wholly  absorbed  by  the  desert :  tliis  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  KoUk  or  Zar-a£Blia]i|  the  river  of  the  valley  of 
Sogd,  in  which  the  important  towns  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara  are  situ- 
ated ;  and  again  with  the  Kvrghaub,  on  the  border  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Sea  of  Aral  is  shallow  along  the  E.  coast,  deep  with  precipitous  banks 
along  the  W. ;  the  N.E.  end  (Little  Aral)  is  shut  oflf  from  Great  Aral  by 
islands  :  there  are  only  S  harbours  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its 
coast,  and  2  on  Nicholas  Island.  The  Russians  keep  a  steam  flotilla  on  it. 
In  regard  to  climate,  the  plain  is  distinguished  by  its  excessive  summer 
heat»  and  by  the  violent  hurricanes  (called  Tehhad)  which  occasionally 
sweep  across  it,  carrying  columns  of  sand  :  the  winters  are  temperate. 
The  soil,  where  irrigated,  produces  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable ; 
the  grapes,  pomegranates,  melons,  and  apricots  are  particularly  fine. 
Millet  and  rice  are  cultivated,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cereals. 
Silk  and  cotton  are  among  the  more  important  products  of  this  region. 
The  highlands  supply  abundant  pasture  for  the  black  goats  of  Bokhai'a, 
the  black  sheep  of  Pamii*,  and  other  animals.  The  horses  of  Turkestan 
are  of  excellent  quality.  Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Kara-tau  range, 
and  there  are  rich  silver-mines  in  the  Ala-tau  range  N.  of  Kokan. 

§  15.  Inhabitants— Political  Divisions — Towns. — Turkestan 
is  occupied  by  a  heterogeneous  population,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
Tartar  race.  The  Usbeoks  may  be  regarded  as  the  dominant  tribe, 
inasmuch  as  they  hold  office  in  the  large  commercial  cities,  such  as 
Bokhara  and  Khiva.  The  Tajiks  of  Bokhara  and  the  Sartes  of  Khiva 
(the  same  people  under  different  appellations)  are  the  most  active 
traders:  they  speak  a  Persian  language,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  the  ancient  Sogdians.    Turkomans,  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  770,000,  roam  over  the  deserts  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Aral ;  and  a  kindred  tribe,  the  Kara-Kalpaks,  are  found  £.  of  Aral. 
The  eastern  highlands  are  tenanted  by  Khirghizes.  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  Persians  are  found  in  the  towns.  Mohammedanism  is  the 
prevalent  religion,  and  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  people  seals  up  the 
country  against  Europeans^ 

Manufactures^  Commerce,  ^c. — The  manufactures  carried  on  in  Tur- 
kestan consist  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  leather  (particularly  shagreen), 
paper  made  of  raw  silk,  carpets,  and  weapons.  The  commerce  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  Russia,  whence  are  imported  hardware,  raw  iron,  cut- 
lery, and  cotton  goods.  To  Persia  are  sent  lambs'  wool,  dried  fruit,  and 
dyes,  in  return  for  which  Turkestan  receives  opium,  sugar,  and  cutlery. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans  with  Orenburg  in  Russia,  and 
Meshed  in  Persia  ;  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  from  Kokan  over  the  Terek 
Pass  with  Kashgar  and  Central  Asia. 

Political  Divisions. — The  Russian  Qovemment  of  Turkestan  extends 
along  the  Sir>daria  to  the  Tchirtchik  in  the  S.,  and  to  the  Tabargatai 
range  beyond  Lake  Balkash  in  the  £.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  pro- 
vinces  of  Sir-daria  in  the  W.  and  Semiretchensk  in  the  E.  Its  area  may 
be  about  320,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  about  a  million.  The  rest  of 
the  country  is  held  by  independent  native  dynasties,  the  chief  of  which, 
Bokhara,  holds  sway  over  the  valley  of  Sogd,  the  mid  basin  of  the 
Amoo,  and  the  desert  of  Kizil  Koom  ;  its  area  has  been  estimated  at 
230,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  at  2^  millions.  Kokan  formerly  held 
supremacy  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Sir-daria,  but  its  influence 
must  now  be  restricted  to  the  mountainous  district  surrounding  the 
upper  basin  of  that  river.  Khiva  rules  over  the  region  of  the  lower  Amoo 
and  the  desert  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  with  an  estimated  population  of  1^ 
million.  Knndiu  is  an  independent  state  between  the  upper  Amoo 
and  the  Hindoo  Koosh :  it  includes  Badakshan,  a  highland  district  in 
the  angle  between  Hindoo  Eoosh  and  Pamir.  Maimana,  on  the  border  of 
Afghanistan,  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  an  entirely  independent  dynasty. 

Towns. — ^The  towns  are  poor  and  dilapidated  :  the  citadels,  colleges, 
and  mosques  are  the  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice.  Bokhara 
(160,000)  stands  near  the  Zar-afshaji,  whence  it  derives  its  supplies  of 
water  :  it  is  the  seat  of  a  Mohammedan  university,  and  possesses  360 
mosques.  Samaroand  (20,000),  in  the  same  valley,  is  the  "  Holy  City  " 
of  Turkestan,  and  is  famous  for  the  relics  of  Timour's  magnificence, 
his  summer  palace,  mosque,  citadel,  and  sepulchre :  there  are  nu- 
merous colleges,  but  most  of  them  are  in  ruins.  Khiva  (12,000)  lies 
near  the  Amoo,  amidst  well-watered  gardens  and  fields.  Kokan,  near 
the  Sir-daria,  is  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the  route  that  leads 
from  Cashgar  to  Russia :  it  was  captured  by  the  Russians  in  1864. 
Tashkend  (90,000),  is  the  key  of  the  valley  of  the  Sir-daria,  and  an 
advanced  post  of  the  Russians.  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactra,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name  which  joins  the  Amoo,  retains  but  little  of  its  former 
greatness.  Maimana,  on  the  route  between  Balkh  and  Herat,  and 
Kerv,  on  the  direct  route  between  Bokhara  and  Herat,  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Murghaub,  are  important  caravan-stations. 


1  The  probable  advance  of  the  Rosdan 
fVontier  from  the  Sir-daria  to  the  Amoo  is 
viewed  with  nneadneaa  by  a  large  aection 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  community.    From 


Bokhara  the  way  to  Afghanistan  and  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  lies  open  by  Herat, 
which  may  be  reached  either  by  Merv  or 
by  Balkh. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA — ARABIA — PERSIA — BELOOCHISTAN — AFGHANISTAN. 

I.  Turkey  in  Asia.  §  1.  Extent,  divisions,  area,  and  population.  ^  2.  Asia  Minor  — 
its  boundaries,  natural  features,  climate,  and  productions.  ^  3.  inhabitants,  political 
divisions,  towns  and  islands.  (  4.  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  ^  6.  Mesopotamia. 
^  6.  Syria—  its  position,  natural  features,  climate,  and  productions.  ^  7.  Inhabitan's 
and  towns.  II.  Arabia.  $  8.  Boundaries,  ftc  —  Towns.  III.  Persia.  $  9.  Boun- 
daries, natural  features,  climate,  and  productions.  $  10.  Inhabitants,  political 
divisions,  and  towns.  IV.  BiaoocHisrAN.  $11.  Boundaries,  Ac. — Towns.  Y. 
Atoilamistan.    ^  12.  Boundaries^  ^Bc  —  Towns. 

I.  Turkey  in  Asia. 

§1.  Extent  —  Divisions — Area  and  Population. — Turkey  in 
Asia  eral)races  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  lies  between  tho 
Black  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  together  with 
a  somewhat  indefinite  section  of  K.  Arabia.  On  the  E.  it  adjoins 
Persia  and  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces  oi  Russia:  the  three 
empires  meet  at  Mt.  Ararat,  which  thus  serves  as  a  huge  boundary- 
pillar  between  them.  To  the  N.  of  Ararat  an  irregular  line  strikes 
across  to  the  Black  Sea  in  41®  45'  N.  lat. ;  to  the  S.  the  boundary 
follows  the  outer  edge  of  the  Iranian  plateau  until  it  approaches  tho 
river  Eerkhah,  where  it  descends  to  the  plain  and  strikes  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Shatt-el-Arab.    The  geographical  regions  included  within  these 
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limits  are: — (1)  The  Anatolian  plateau.  (2)  Part  of  the  Arme- 
nian plateau,  and  the  ranges  of  Zagrus.  (3)  The  plain  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  (4)  The  highland  of  Palestine,  and  the  chain 
of  Lebanon.  (5)  A  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  political 
regions  are  four,  the  third  of  which  includes  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  above  geographical  regions.  Their  names,  areas,  and  populations 
are  as  follow : — 


Dividon. 

Area  in  sq.  xn. 

211,118 
121,040 
146.108 
193,731 

Population. 

Anafolia  or  Asia  Minor      .... 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan     .... 

Arablstan  or  Turkish  Arabia  .     .     . 

Total 

10,700,000 

1,700,000 

2,750.000 

900,000 

671.997 

16,050,000 

With  regard  to  these  eztensiye  poBsessions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  their  natural  resources  are  unbounded, 
and  their  position  and  natural  conformation  sufficiently  favourable 
for  bringing  them  into  commercial  relations  with  Europe  ;  but  all 
their  advantages  are  thrown  away  under  the  present  government. 
Roads  are  almost  imknown :  the  routes  are  generally  tracks  without 
bridges  :  the  rivers  are  unnavigable  for  want  of  a  little  expenditure  on 
canalization  :  life  and  property  are  insecure :  banking  and  postal  ar- 
rangements are  required  ;  in  short,  the  whole  state  of  this  fine  country 
is  backward  and  wretched  to  a  degree. 

§  2.  Asia  Minob  —  its  Boundaries  —  Natural  Features  — 
Climate  and  Productions. — ^Asia  Minor  is  a  name  borrowed  from 
ancient  geography  to  describe  the  western  or  Anatolian  peninsula, 
•which  protrudes  westward  from  the  body  of  the  continent. between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Sea  of  Marmara.  The  Euphrates  forms  its  E.  limit  between  37°  20' 
and  39°  2Qf  N.  lat. ;  to  the  N.  of  which  section  the  boundary  strikes 
across  to  the  maritime  range  of  the  Black  Sea,  while  to  the  S.  the 
line  is  carried  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun.  This  peninsula 
is  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the  belt  of  plateaus  which  crosses 
the  Asiatic  continent.  The  ranges  of  Taurus  in  the  S.  and  of  Antl- 
Taums  in  the  E.  form  its  supporting  buttresses,  and  elevate  it  in 
these  directions,  so  that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is  towards 
the  N.  and  W.,  the  largest  rivers  seeking  the  Black  Sea,  as  the  Kudl- 
Innak,  the  Sakaria,  and  the  YeBhil-Irxnak,  while  a  second  group  of  less 
size  flows  W.  to  the  Archipelago  through  the  parallel  valleys  into 
which  the  plateau  there  breaks  up.  Extensive  upland  plains  occur 
in  the  interior,  many  of  which  are  shut  off  from  the  river-basins 
and  dispose  of  their  drainage  in  lakes  without  outlets.  The  coasts 
vary  in  character :  the  northern  is  regular ;  the  western,  broken  up 
with  deep  inlets  and  bold  promontories  j  and  the  southern,  generally 
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high  and  rock-bound.  The  climate  is  variable :  the  high  plains  of 
the  interior  are  exposed  to  severe  cold  in  winter,  and  the  maritime 
plains  of  the  S.  and  W.  are  too  hot  in  summer.  The  W.  coast  is 
liable  to  earthquakes.  The  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  are 
great  but  undeveloped :  the  western  districts  are  the  best  cultivated, 
and  produce  opium,  olives,  silk,  madder,  and  some  cotton.  The 
interior  uplands  are  devoted  to  grazing,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  yield  a  remarkably  fine  wool.  Coal-mines  are  worked  at 
Bender-Erekli,  90  m.  E.  of  the  Bosporus,  and  at  Nazli,  80  m.  from 
Ephesus.    We  add  some  particulars  as  to  the  natural  features. 

CoasU  and  Harboun. — The  leading  feature  on  the  N.  coast  is  the 
central  projection  which  terminates  in  G.  Ixgeh.  Open  roadsteads  are 
numerous  on  this  coast,  but  sheltered  and  capacious  harbours  are  rare  : 
the  only  frequented  ports  are  Baimron,  Trebiiond  and  Batnin,  the  first 
capable  of  being  made  a  first-rate  harbour,  the  two  others  indifferent. 
The  Sea  of  Marmara  has  two  bays  on  its  E.  coast,  named  after  the 
towns  of  Ismid  and  Mundania :  on  the  latter  are  the  ports  of 
Mundania,  which  serves  the  important  town  of  Brusa,  and  Ohio  or 
Ohemlik,  which  shares  in  the  same  business,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
government  dockyard :  further  W.,  on  the  same  coast,  is  the  frequented 
but  exposed  port  of  Fanonna.  The  coast  of  the  ^gaean  Sea  or 
Archipelago  is  fretted  with  inlets,  of  which  we  may  enumerate  from  N. 
to  S.  the  Qulfs  of  Adramyti,  SancUirlik,  Smyrna,  Scala  Kova,  Mandelyali, 
Goi,  and  Symi,  with  the  promontories  of  G.  Baba,  Kara-Bonmu,  St 
Kary,  and  Krio.  Smyrna  is  the  leading  port  of  this  coast  and  indeed 
of  all  Asia  Minor ;  its  harbour  is  deep,  roomy,  and  sheltered :  the  only 
railroads  in  the  country  lead  inland  from  this  point ;  and  the  products 
of  the  surrounding  soil  are  valuable.  S.  of  Smyrna  is  the  port  of 
Soala  Kova.  The  southern  coast  has  in  its  central  part  the  extensive 
Onlf  of  Adalia,  bounded  by  the  promontories  of  Khelidonia  and  Ana* 
miir ;  and  at  its  E.  extremity  the  Chilf  of  Iskenderiyiy  W.  of  which  is 
the  maritime  plain  of  Tarsus.  The  ports  are  poor,  the  chief  one  being 
AdaUa  or  Sataliah,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  that  name. 

Mountains.— The  range  of  Taurus  may  be  considered  to  commence  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Tochma- 
Su  in  38°  35'  N.  lat.  Thence  it  stretches  W.  to  the  Jihun,  its  loftiest 
point  in  this  section  being  Algah-Tagh.  Grossing  the  Sihun,  which 
bursts  through  it  by  a  deep  gorge,  it  assumes  various  local  names,  such 
as  Bulghar-Tagh  and  AUah-Tagh.  The  culminating  point  of  tha 
range  is  Ketdesis  in  Cilicia,  about  11,725  ft.  The  eastern  range  or  Antl- 
Tannif  takes  up  the  line  of  Taurus  N.  of  the  Toohma-Su,  and  proceeds 
K.E.  to  a  junction  with  the  western  limbs  of  Ararat.  Various  ranges 
and  isolated  mountains  rise  out  of  the  plateau,  among  which  we  may 
notice  Aijish-Tagh  (13,197  ft.),  with  its  twin  conical  peaks,  near 
Kaisariyeh,  Ook-Tagh  (the  Bithynian  Olympus)  W.  of  the  river  Sakaria, 
and  Keshish-Tagh,  (the  Mysian  Olympus)  near  the  Brusa. 

Bivers. — The  Xiiil-Irmak  or  **  Red  River,"  the  ancient  HalySy  rises 
on  the  western  spurs  of  Anti-Taurus,  and  flows  S.W.  to  near  Aijish* 
Tagh,  then  curves  roimd  until  it  attains  a  N.E.  direction,  which  it  pre- 
serves with  variations  until  it  reaches  the  Black  Sea:  its  course  is 
generally  swift,  and  its  name  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  sediment  it 
carries  down.    The  Sakaria  lies  W.  and  the  Yeshil-Imak  E.  of  the 
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Kizil-Irmak.  On  the  W.  coast  the  Kodiu-Ghai  {Hemiua)  and  the  Ken* 
dere  {Meander),  may  be  noticed,  the  former  joining  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  and  the  latter  reaching  the  sea  between  the  Qulfs  of  Scala 
Nova  and  Mandelyah.  On  the  S.  coast  the  rivers  are  generally  short 
in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  Taurus  :  the  chief  exceptions  are 
the  Jihnn  and  Siliim,  which  pieree  the  range  of  eastern  Taurus  by  wild 
and  precipitous  ravines,  and  finally  cross  the  alluvial  plain  of  Tarsus. 
Of  the  lakes  the  most  noticeable  are  :  the  Tns-Gtol  or  Great  Salt  Lake, 
lying  W.  of  the  Eizil-Trmak,  at  an  elevation  of  3550  ft.,  and  covering 
an  area  of  175  sq.  m.,  fed  by  the  Beas-Su,  and  having  no  outlet ;  Bej- 
SQiehr,  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft.,  a  fresh- 
water lake  without  any  outlet ;  and  Egexdir,  to  the  N.W.,  which  has  the 
same  character. 

§  3.  Inhabitants — Political  Divisions — ^Towns — Communica- 
tions— ^Islands. — ^The  population  of  Asia  Minor  consists  of  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  Turcomans,  the  two  first  in  the  towns  and  agricultural 
districts  of  the  coast,  and  the  third  on  the  table-lands  of  the  interior, 
where  they  lead  a  nomadic  life  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
territorial  divisions  usually  recognized  are  as  follow:  —  Anktolia 
(from  a  Greek  word  signifying  "  the  east "  ),  the  region  W.  of  the 
Kizil-Irmak ;  BoQin  (the  usual  designation  of  the  Turks  for  all  the 
districts  wrested  from  the  Eomans),  the  district  immediately  E.  of 
the  Eizil-Irmak,  and  otherwise  termed  Siyas  after  its  capital ;  Kara- 
mania  (named  after  a  medieval  potentate,  Karaman),  between  the 
Gulf  of  Adalia  and  the  Eizil-Irmak ;  Adaxui  or  Itshili,  between 
Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  answering  to  the  ancient  Cilicia; 
and  Trebuoad,  on  the  S.K  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  For  administra- 
tive purposes  the  Turks  divide  the  country  into  7  eyalets,  4  of 
which  are  included  in  Anatolia,  viz.:  Ismir,  Khowdavendguiar, 
Kastamum,  and  Angora,  their  capitals  being  respectively  Smyrna, 
Brusa,  Kastamuni,  and  Angdra :  the  remaining  3  correspond  to  the 
other  territorial  divisions,  the  capitals  being  Sivas,  Koniyeh  (Kara- 
mania),  and  Trebizond.    Adana  is  now  attached  to  Syria. 

Towns. — The  towns  of  Asia  Minor  derive  their  chief  interest  from 
ancient  associations :  their  present  condition  is  one  generally  of  decay 
and  squalor.  Smyrna  stands  first  in  population  (150,000)  and  com* 
mercial  importance  :  its  port  has  been  already  noticed  ;  the  town  itself 
has  some  good  buildings  facing  the  quays :  it  has  sufifered  much  from 
earthquakes  and  fire.  Brusa  (60,000)  is  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
inland  cities,  and  is  comparatively  well  built :  it  was  the  capitsd  of  the 
house  of  Osman  from  1356  to  1366.  Sciitari  (60,000),  on  the  Bosporus, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  seat  of  the  British  military  hospital  during  the  Crimean 
war.  Kntaya  (50,000)  is  an  important  place  in  the  centre  of  Anatolia, 
of  which  it  is  usually  regarded  as  the  capital.  Angora  (15,200),  on  an 
eastern  branch  of  the  Sakaria,  is  the  depdt  for  the  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat,  and  the  stuffs  manufactured  from  it  :  near  it  are  the  remains, 
almost  perfect,  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  containing  the  famous  in- 
scription   designated   the  Marmor    Ancyranum,      Sivas  (25,090)  and 
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TUkmt  (35,000)  are  the  chief  towim  in  the  interior  of  Bomn,  Sivas  near 
the  Kizil-Irmak,  Tukat  more  N.  on  the  Teshil-Irmak,  with  silk,  calico, 
and  copper-refining  eetabliBhrnents.  The  porta  of  flamawTi  and  Trehi- 
'dOad  '45,D0())  have  been  already  noticed  :  the  latter  is  the  place  of  ship- 
meot  for  the  traffic  of  Armenia  and  Persia  by  way  of  £rvounL  Xaiia< 
rlyeh  (10,UUU^,  near  Mt.  Arjish,  is  a  place  of  oonunerce  with  Syria  and 
Armenia,  and  receives  a  considerable  amount  of  European  goods  to 
exchange  for  native  produce.  Konijeh  (50,0u0)  the  ancient  icontttm, 
is  the  capital  of  Karamauia,  and  the  centre  of  various  commercial 
routes  :  it  was  the  ci^ital  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  from  about  1075  to 
1294,  and  contains  many  remains  of  Saracenic  atchitecture  dating 
from  the  period  preceding  the  Seljukian  dynasty.  Adana  (20,000)^ 
and  Tartiu  (with  a  shifting  population  which  occasionally  reaches 
80,000),  are  the  chief  towns  of  the  S.K  maritime  district.  Among  the 
places  of  antiquarian  interest  we  may  specify  Budnim  (the  ancient 
JIalicctrruunu)  which  has  yielded  the  valuable  remains  now  deposited 
in  the  BritiBh  MuseuoL  To  the  Biblical  student  Aaia  Minor  has  a  special 
interest  as  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  travels  and  the  seat  of  the 
7  churches  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

OomnuuUotUiom.-^TJnder  this  head  we  have  only  to  notice  the  two 
railroads  constructed  withlBritish  capital  from  Smyrna  to  Cassaba,  and 
from  Smvma  to  Aidin :  the  first  carries  down  the  products  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Eodus-Ohai,  and  the  other  taps  the  commerce 
of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mend^re. 

Jilandf.— Qypnu,  the  most  important  island  in  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lies  about  60  m.  S.  of  Asia  Minor,  and  has  a  length 
of  1 10  m.  from  £.  to  W.,  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  50  m.,  an  esti- 
mated area  of  4500  sq.  m^  and  a  population  of  108,000.  Two  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains  traverse  it,  one  of  which  skirts  the  N.  coast 
and  runs  out  into  the  long  peninsula  terminating  in  C.  St  Aadrea, 
^while  the  other,  containing  the  culminating  height  of  Santa  Grooe,  lies 
more  to  the  S.  A  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Fedia,  occupies  the 
interval  between  them.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  island  abounds  with 
valuable  products  ;  but  under  Turkish  rule  the  population  has  dwindled, 
and  much  of  the  island  has  reverted  to  a  state  of  nature.  Two-thirds 
of  the  population  are  Oreeks,  the  remainder  chiefly  Turks.  Lefkona 
or  Niooda,  in  the  central  plain,  ranks  as  the  capital,  and  Lamioa  on  the 
S.  coast  is  the  most  active  place  of  business  and  the  chief  port,  though 
far  inferior  in  capacity  to  the  old  port  of  Fainagonsta  more  to  the  E. 

ShodM  lies  o£f  the  S.W.  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  13  m.  distant  fr^m  0. 
Alepo,  having  a  length  of  46  m.,  an  extreme  breadth  of  18  m.,  an  area 
of  420  sq.  m.,  and  an  estimated  population  of  30,000.  A  well-wooded 
mountain  range  traverses  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  The  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  and  the  climate  charming.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  inmibitants  are  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Jews  and 
Greeks.  The  capital,  Bhodai»  is  situated  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Island  and  still  retains  the  walls  and  the  hospital  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  who  held  the  island  from  1308  to  1522. 

The  remaining  islands  belonging  to  Turkey  from  S.  to  K.  are  :— Cos 
or  Staadho ;  Kioaria ;  Fatmot ;  Samoi.  a  remarkably  fertile  spot,  yield- 
ing com  and  wine  for  export,  and  possessing  miurble,  iron,  lead,  and 
emeiy;  Sdo,  also  veiy  fertile,  and  until  1822  very  prosperous,  but 
since  the  massacre  consequent  upon  the  revolt  in  that  year,  a  down- 
stricken  and  decaying  place ;  Xytilftne  (the  ancient  Leaboa)  the  lai^gest 
of  all  these  islands,  beautiful,  well-wooded,  and  naturally  fertile,  but, 
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like  the  others,   untliriving ;  and  Tenedoi,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

§  4.  Armenia  akd  Kurdistan. — This  division  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
includes  so  much  of  the  Ar- 
menian highlands  as  belong 
to  Turkey  (the  remainder 
being  divided  between  Rus- 
sia tfhd  Persia)  together  with 
the  mountainous  region  se- 
parating the  plateau  of  Iran 
from  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia as  far  S.  as  the  river 
Shirwan.  On  the  N.,  Ar- 
menia is  considered  to  ad- 
vance to  the  maritime  range 
that  fringes  the  Black  Sea, 

even  if  it  does  not  descend  , 

to  the  shore  of  the  sea  in 
the  extreme  northern  dis- 
trict of  G Uriel:  the  Arpa- 
chai  marks  tho  limit  be- 
tween Turkish  and  Russian 
Armenia,  and  Ararat  has 
been  ahcady  noticed  as  the  EonSs. 

boundary-pillar  farther  S. 

Natural  Features — Climate  and  Produdiom. — The  whole  of  this  region 
is  a  highland,  sometimes  rising  to  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  such  as 
Ararat,  with  its  twin  peaks  Aghri-Tagh  (16,964  ft.)  and  Allah-Tagh ; 
SipaxL-Tagh,  N.  of  Lake  Van ;  and  Bin-g51-Tag]i  the  "  mountain  of  a 
thousand  streams,"  which  divides  the  basins  of  the  Murad-su  and 
KaraHSu;  and  elsewhere  spreading  out  into  elevated  plains,  such  as 
those  which  surroxmd  Erzroum  and  Mush,  which  stand  at  elevations  of 
about  6000  ft.  and  5000  ft.  respectively,  and  the  basin  that  surrounds 
Lake  Van,  5462  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  waters  from  these  highlands 
flow  partly  to  the  Caspian  through  the  Aras,  partly  to  the  Black  Sea 
through  the  Tehomk-sii,  but  mainly  to  the  Persian  Gulf  through  the 
Eaphntes  and  Tigris,  which  take  their  sources  in  Armenia,  the  Euphrates 
traversing  the  central  highlands  in  two  branches,  the  Murad-su  or 
eastern  branch  from  the  N.  of  Lake  Van,  and  the  Kara-su  or  western 
branch  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzroum,  while  the  Tigris  rises 
more  S.  and  receives  numerous  affluents  from  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
of  which  we  may  notice  the  Bitlis,  and  the  two  Zabs  (Great  and  Little). 
The  large  lake  of  Van  (1414  sq.  m.)  is  situated  in  an  angle  between  the 
basins  of  the  Tigris  and  Upper  Euphrates,  but  is  cut  off  by  lofty 
mountains  from  these  rivers.  The  climate  of  the  uplands  is  very  severe, 
and  the  plains  are  bare  and  only  suited  to  pasturage.  The  sneltered 
valleys  and  lower  plains  produce  grain  in  abundance,  and  the  vine  and 
melon  ripen.  Fine  forests  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  moimtain  ranges. 
Minerals  are  scarce,  but  Kurdistan  produces  lead  and  orpiment. 
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InhatfUanU  —  Politieal  Divmong — Towns,  Ac — ^Tba  inhabitants  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  chiefly  Kurds,  a  nomad  race  of  vrild  and 
laif^less  habits,  living  for  the  most  part  in  tents  and  only  resorting  to 
the  villages  for  shelter  in  the  winter.  In  Kurdistan  some  of  the  Kurds 
profess  the  Christian  faith,  inherited  from  the  old  Nestorians :  but  the 
majority  are  Mohammedans.  The  Armenians  are  remarkably  addicted 
to  commerce  and  are  foimd  in  all  parts  of  Western  Asia :  in  Armenia 
itself  they  now  form  only  about  l-7th  part  of  the  population,  and  are 
engaged  partly  in  agriculture  and  partly  in  commerce.  They  form  an 
independent  Christian  Church  professing  the  Monophysite  tenets.  Tur- 
komans are  found  on  the  northern  plains,  and  Arabs  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tigris.  The  region  is  divided  into  the  eyalets  of  Erzroum,  Kur- 
distan, and  Khabrout ;  with  Erzroum,  Diarbekr,  and  Kharput  for  their 
respective  capitals.  Enrouxn  (40,000)  is  centrally  situated  on  one  of 
the  highest  plains  of  Armenia,  and  is  an  entrep6t  for  the  lai^ge  com- 
merce between  Persia  and  the  Black  Sea.  Biarbekr  (14,000)  stands  on 
the  Tigris,  and  is  the  seat  of  tanneries,  sUk,  and  cotton  manufactures, 
and  a  general  trade.  Kharput  is  a  place  of  no  importance  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates.  We  may  further  notice  Kan  (12,000),  a  strong 
fortress  near  the  Russian  frontier,  nobly  defended  in  the  Crimean  war 
by  the  Turks  under  Sir  Fenwick  Williams ;  and  Van  (15,000)  a  fortified 
town  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  with  an  active  trade  and  some 
interesting  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

§  5.  Mesopotamia. — Mesopotamia  is  the  classical  name  for  the 
2>lain  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  extends  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  (Mardin  Tagh)  in  the  N.  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the 
S.,  and  from  the  lower  ranges  of  Zagrus  in  the  E.  to  the  Syrian 
table-land  in  the  W.  The  bulk  of  the  plain  is  contained  between 
these  two  rivers,  and  is  divided  into  two  parte  by  the  convergence 
of  the  rivers  below  Baghdad,  the  upper  and  larger  portion  being 
termed  by  the  Turks  Al-Jenroh  ^  the  island,"  and  the  lower  portion 
Irak-AraU. 

NaJturcH  Features — Climate  and  ProductioTU. — The  plain  presents  to 
the  eye  an  appearance  of  remarkable  uniformity,  interrupted  in  the  N. 
by  occasional  low  ranges  such  as  the  Siqjar  hills  W.  of  Mosul,  and  in 
the  S.  only  W  the  vast  mounds  which  cover  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
cities.  The  Ihiphrates  approximates  to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  plain,  and  thence  pursues  a  S.E.  course,  receiving  the 
Xhabur,  which  conveys  to  it  the  drainage  of  the  Mardin  and  Sinjar  hills. 
The  Tigris  has  a  more  direct  S.  course ;  consequently  the  two  rivers  con- 
verge near  Baghdad,  and  finally  unite  at  Koma  to  form  the  8hatt-el- 
Axab,  which  continues  its  course  for  120  miles  to  the  Persian  Gulf:  the 
Tigris  receives  numerous  afiSuents  on  its  1.  bank  from  the  Kurdish  hills, 
and  the  Shatt-el-Arab  is  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  the  Kerkhah  and  the 
Karoon.  Both  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  navigable  for  steamers,  the 
former  to  about  50  m.  above  Baghdad,  the  latter  to  Bir,  opposite  the 
Gulf  of  Iskenderun  ;  but  the  trafiBc  of  the  country  is  conducted  on  old- 
fashioned  rafts,  which  float  lazily  down  the  streams.  Near  Baghdad  the 
rivers  are  united  by  the  Saklawiyeh  canal.  W.  of  the  lower  Euphrates 
extensive  marshes  occur,  and  between  the  two  rivers  a  considerable 
lake  is  formed  by  the  river  Tharthar  at  a  point  about  70  m.  N.W.  of 
Baghdad     The  climate  is  intensely  hot  in  the  summer,  and  the  pesti- 
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lential  blast,  called  Samiel,  prevails  at  that  season  :  the  inhabitants 
then  retire  into  cellars  for  the  sake  of  coolness.  Rain  falls  copiously  in 
autumn,  and  thunder-storms  are  frequent  in  spring.  The  plain  is 
generally  a  bare  desert,  but  after  rain  it  is  clothed  with  a  luxurious 
herbage,  and  sustains  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Wherever 
irrigation  is  practised,  its  fertility  is  unbounded,  but  it  is  only  about 
the  villages  that  the  land  is  cultivated.  Wool  is  the  most  valuable 
product,  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks  on  the  plains  being  of  fine  quality. 


Baft  un  the  Tigrlf. 

Inhabitants— Political  Divisions  and  Towns.  —  The  Mesopotamian 
plain  is  visited  by  nomad  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Kurds  during  the  season 
of  pasturage,  the  Arabs  being  most  numerous  in  the  central  and 
southern  regions.  The  Turks  and  Armenians  restrict  themselves 
to  the  towns  and  villages.  The  country  is  divided  into  two  eyalets 
named  after  their  respective  capitals  Mosul  and  Baghdad.  Baghdad 
(65,000)  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  plain :  it  is  advanta- 
geously situated  on  the  Tigris  near  the  point  of  its  approximation  to 
the  Euphrates ;  it  is  fortified  after  the  fashion  of  Eastern  towns,  and 
has  a  bridge  of  boats  to  connect  the  portions  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Tigris :  it  has  manufactures  of  leather,  silk,  and  cotton,  and  is 
a  commercial  mart  between  Damascus  and  Persia.  It  was  founded  in 
763,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  khalifate  until  1259,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Tartars  :  after  various  fortunes  it  became  permanently  subjeet 
to  the  Turks  in  1638.  Mosul  (30,000)  is  seated  on  the  Tigris  216  m.  N.W. 
of  Baghdad,  and  is  an  entrepdt  between  that  town  and  Diarbekr  :  the 
word  **  muslin  "  comes  to  us  through  the  French  mousseline  from  Mosul, 
which  was  formerly  the  chief  mart  for  the  export  of  this  manu- 
facture :  Christians  are  numerous  in  this  place,  which  is  the  seat  of  a 
Jacobite  (Monophysite)  patriarchate.  Bassora  (60,000),  on  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab,  70  m.  above  its  mouth,  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  500  tons,  and 
is  the  port  for  Indian  commerce.  Orfieth  (30,000)  in  the  N.W.,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  eyalet  of  Kurdistan,  is  a  place  of  large  trade,  and  has  a 
very  fine  mosque  :  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  principality  at  the 
period  of  the  Crusades.    The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Mesopotamia  are 
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very  interesting  :  near  Mosul  the  mounds  of  Nimroud,  Khorsabad,  and 
Khouyunjik  represent  the  cluster  of  cities  of  which  Ninevdh  was  the 
chief ;  near  Hillah  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  ;  and  farther  S.  are 
the  mounds  of  Niffer,  Warka,  Senkereh,  and  Mugheir.  The  first  of  these 
groups  3^elded  the  invalaable  monuments  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

§  6.  Syria — ^rra  Position — Natural  Features — Climate  and 
Productions. — ifyria  or  Es-8oluuii  (i.e.,  the  country  on  the  left  hand 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Mecca  as  he  faces  the  E.)  occupies  the  region 
between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  the  low  plain  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  the  N.E^  and  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  It 
contains  3  geographical  divisions : — (1)  A  mountainous  belt  running 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean.  (2)  A  narrow  maritime  plain  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea.  (3)  A  broad  expanse  of  desert 
table-land  between  the  miountains  and  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates. 

(1)  The  mountainous  belt  is  connected  with  Taurus  at  the  head  of  the 
OiUf  of  Iskenderun  by  the  lofty  chain  of  Jawnr-Tagli  (the  ancient 
AmawuB),  which  is  continued  in  Akma-Tagh,  the  dip  between  these 
sections  furnishing  the  only  practicable  route  between  Cilicia  and  Syria 
by  the  grand  Put  of  BeUaa.  At  the  valley  of  the  Ahsy  the  continuity 
of  the  mountain-belt  is  broken  ;  but  S.  of  that  river  the  line  is  resumed 
in  the  crest  range  of  Jebel-Kraad  and  continues  S.  under  various  local 
titles  until  it  rises  to  the  majestic  barrier-range  of  Lebanon,  where  it 
culminates  m  Dhor-el-Chotlb  (10,061  ft.)  S.E.  of  Tripoli.  The  breadth 
of  the  belt  is  here  increased  by  the  parallel  range  of  Jebel-esh-Shnrky 
{Antilib(mus\  which  faces  Lebanon  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Litany  (XI-Bokaa)  and  terminates  S.  in  the  advanced  post  of  Jebel- 
eih-Sheikh  or  Hermon  (9383  ft.).  The  mountaia  bek  subsides  into  the 
highlands  of  Palestine,  the  two  divisions  of  which,  E.  and  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  correspond  to  the  parallel  ranges  just  noticed. 

(2)  The  maritime  plain  is  broken  up  into  numerous  sections  by  the 
projecting  spurs  of  the  main  range,  which  oocasionalb^  descend  to 
the  coast  and  form  striking  promontories,  such  as  Bas-el-&haiiiir  at  the 
termination  of  Akma-Tagh,  Bas-Ehaanii,  N.  of  Latakia,  and  Jebel- 
Mar-Elias  {Carmd),  S.  of  Acre.  The  coast-line  is  sufficiently  indented 
to  supply  harbours,  but  the  Turkish  governmentlhas  not  availed  itself, 
as  it  might,  of  the  natural  advantages  oflfered.  On  the  Gulf  of  Isken- 
derun idezandretta,  the  port  of  Aleppo,  has  a  protected  and  safe  road- 
stead, but  the  place  is  malarious,  and  the  sea  is  gradually  receding  from 
it.  Beirout,  the  port  of  Damascus  and  of  the  Lebanon,  has  merely, 
a  roadstead,  and  this  somewhat  exposed  ;  and  the  harbour  of  Jafb,  the 
port  of  Jerusalem,  is  silted  up.  Aore^  has  a  small  and  shallow,  but 
well  protected  harbour  :  that  of  Tnpoli  is  unsafe  and  incommodious ; 
lAtakia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  safe  but  very  small. 

(3j  The  eastern  table-land  presents  few  distinctive  features  :  it  is 
crossed  in  places  by  low  ridges  of  lulls,  and  elsewhere  is  varied  by 
"  tells  "  or  hillocks,  either  natural  or  cuiiificial. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  that  pour  down  from  the  western  face  of  the 
mountain-range  are  mere  mountain-torrents,  short,  rapid,  and  capri- 
cious. The  two  rivers  which  drain  the  hollow  between  Lebanon  and 
Antilibanus  liave  longer  courses  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain- 
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chain  :  they  rise  near  each  other  on  the  plain  of  Bekaa,  and  flow  in 
opposite  directions,  the  Ahi^*  N.,  the  Litany  S.,  until  they  find  outlets 
to  the  sea,  the  Ahsy  at  the  depression  N.  of  Jebel  Kraad,  and  the 
Litany  in  the  N.  of  Palestine.  In  Palestine  the  only  river  of  import- 
ance is  the  JordaB,  which  rises  on  the  slopes  of  Hermon  and  descends 
through  a  remarkably  depressed  fissure  between  the  Idghlands,  feeding  in 
its  course  the  Bahr  el-Holeh  {Lake  of  Merom)  and  the  Bahr-Tubariyeh 
or  Sea  of  Galilee,  lying  respectively  1*20  ft.  above  and  653  ft.  beiow 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  the  Bahr-Lut  or  Dead  Sea, 
46  m.  long,  10  m.  broad,  and  at  a  depression  of  1316  ft.  To  the 
S.  of  this  lake  the  level  of  the  valley  which  leads  to  the  Red  Sea 
''the  Wady-el-Arabah)  gradually  rises  as  far  as  the  30th  parallel.  In  the 
eastern  table-land  the  waters  gather  into  lakes  and  marshes  :  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Koweik  or  river  of  Aleppo,  and  with  the  streams  which 
fertilize  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  Bazada,  the  Helbon,  and  the  Aw^j. 
The  Ahsy  receives  the  discharge  of  a  large  lake,  named  Agha  Denghii 
or  the  Lake  of  Antioch. 

Climate  and  ProductioM. — The  climate  of  Syria  presents  eveiy  gra- 
dation of  temperature  from  the  perennial'  snows  of  Lebanon  to  the 
desolating  heat  of  the  depressed  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Jerusalem  in  summer  is  73P  8',  in  winter  49°  6'.  Rain  falls 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  snow  is  not  uncommon  in  winter  on  the  high- 
lands of  Palestine,  though  it  does  not  lie  there.  The  soil  of  the 
maritime  plains  is  remarkably  productive,  and  the  eastern  table-liwd 
only  requires  irrigation  to  convert  it  into  a  garden  of  fertility  :  the 
plains  of  Haouran  (^En-Nukrah)  and  of  Damascus  may  be  instanced  in 
illustration  of  this.  But  generally  the  eastern  region  is  a  desert, 
yielding  herbage  only  after  rain.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain-ranges 
are  clothed  with  forests.  '  The  productions  of  the  country  are  silk, 
which  is  largely  cultivated  in  Lebanon,  grain  (wheat,  barley,  and 
dhurra\  olive-oil,  tobacco,  some  cotton,  and  fruit  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  the  pomegranate,  pistachio-nut,  date,  orange,  and  fig. 

§  7.  Inhabitants  and  Towns.— The  population  of  Syria  is  of  a 
very  heterogeneous  character,  hopelessly  shattered  by  religious  ani- 
mosities. The  Moslemi,  who  form  the  most  important  element 
are  a  mixed  race,  and  are  divided  into  the  two  hostile  sects  of 
Simnitcs  and  Shiites.  Tbe  Karonitei  who  come  next  in  number 
are  numerous  in  Lebanon :  they  are  Christians,  who  at  one  time  pro- 
fessed the  Monothelitic  creed,  and  derived  their  name  from  their 
founder,  John  Maron:  they  are  probably  descended  from  the  old 
Syrians.  The  DnxBes,  their  neighbours  and  hereditary  foes,  are  of 
Arab  origin,  and  settled  here  in  the  11th  century :  their  religion  is 
a  mystierious  one,  and  their  habits  fierce  and  warlike.  The  Nosai- 
riyeh  occupy  the  mountains  N.  of  Tripoli ;  their  origin  and  religious 
tenets  are  unknown.  Besides  the  above  there  are  Kurds  in  the  N. ; 
a  certain  number  of  Ismailiyeh  (the  descendants  of  the  *'  Assassins") 
on  the  E.  slope  of  Lebanon ;  and  a  few  Yezidees  or  Devil-worshippers. 
Arabs  roam  over  all  the  open  country,  and  about  25,000  Jews  are 
scattered  throughout  the  towns.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  agri- 
culturists, and  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and 
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Christians.  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  silk  and  cotton 
textures  both  plain  and  embroidered,  leather-work,  glass,  and  soap. 
The  country  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Aleppo,  Syria,  and 
Lebanon,  with  Aleppo  and  BamaaooB  as  the  capitals  of  the  two 
first.  I'hese  and  a  few  other  of  the  leading  towns  deserve  a 
special  notice,  partly  from  their  commercial  importance,  and  partly 
from  historical  associations. 


Towns.— JkODBMCJiB  (150,000),  the  capital  of  Syria,  occupies  a  charm- 
ing site  on  the  banks  of  the  Barada,  which  is  here  distributed  by  artificial 
ciiannels  over  the  adjacent  plain,  and  is  the  source  of  its  extraordinary 
fertility  and  verdure.  Drinking  water  is  abundantly  supplied  from  an- 
other source,  the  Phege.  The  town  is  about  6  m.  in  circumference, 
and  contains  spacious  and  well-stocked  bazaars,  a  castle,  numerous 
mosques — among  which  the  "Great  Mosque,"  once  a  Christian  Church, 
is  conspicuous  for  its  size  and  beauty — and  a  fortified  palace  or  "  serai," 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  private  houses,  mean  outside,  are 
beautiful  inside,  and  highly  ornamented  with  fountains,  flowering 
shrubs,  marble  pavements,  &c.  A  large  trade  is  done  at  Damascus, 
chiefly  through  Beirout,  about  60  m.  distant,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  good  road  formed  by  a  French  company.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist of  cotton  and  silk  stufis,  leather-work  to  a  great  extent,  jewelry, 
and  sabres,  though  its  ancient  fame  for  cutlery  is  not  now  maintained. 
The  leading  event  in  the  year  is  the  departure  of  the  '*  Great  Hadj,"  or 
body  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  Aleppo  (70, 000  ^  stands  on  the  Koweik, 
midway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates.  It  was  formerly 
a  more  populous  town,  its  decay  being  due  partly  to  the  insecurity  of 
the  country  and  partly  to  a  terrible  earthquake  in  1822.  It  still  carries 
on  manufactures  of  embroidered  silk,  striped  cotton,  and  gold  and  silver 
thread.     Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  Antakia  and  Iskenderun  in  the  W., 
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and  Baghdad  in  the  E.  Jemtalem,  the  El-Kndi,  or  ''  holy  city  *'  of  the 
Arabs,  stands  on  the  highland  of  Palestine,  between  Jaffa,  on  the  Medi< 
terranean,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  elevated  2660  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  has  a  circumference  of  about  2^  m.,  and  a  stationary 
population  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  30,000.  The  form  of 
the  town  is  quadrangular:  the  site  is  still  uneven,  but  the  depressions 
that  formerly  divided  the  hills  have  been  much  filled  up.  The  £.  hill 
on  which  stood  Solomon*s  Temple,  is  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  sacred 
enclosure,  a  slightly  irregular  quadi-angle  1520  feet  long  on  its  £.  side, 
and  927  feet  broad  on  the  S.,  and  containing  the  Kubbet  es-Sakhrah, 
or  **Dome  of  the  Rock,"  an  octangular  building  surmounted  by  a 
massive  dome  and  covering  the  Sakhrah  or  Rock ;  and  the  mosque  of 
el'Aksa  formerly  a  Christian  Church.  The  Church  of  the  Holv  Sepul- 
chre stands  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  as  also  does  the  Citadel  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  it.  The  population  consists  of  Moslems,  Christians,  and 
Jews,  each  occupying  a  separate  quarter,  the  Moslems  being  about  half 
the  whole  amount,  while  the  two  others  are  about  evenly  balanced. 
The  only  manufactures  of  the  place  are  soap  and  rosaries.  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099,  and  recovered  by  Saladin  in  1187, 
since  which  time  the  Turks  have  retained  it  with  the  exception  of  the 
8  years  that  it  was  held  by  the  Egyptians  in  1832-40.  Beiroat  (60,000) 
stands  on  the  coast  in  35°  54'  N.  lat. :  it  serves  as  the  port  of  Damascus 
and  the  Lebanon,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  European  commerce.  Jafb 
(25,000)  is  the  port  of  Jerusalem  and  of  all  Southern  Palestine:  if  the 
harbour  were  cleared  out  and  a  road  constructed  to  Jerusalem,  it  would 
be  a  place  of  large  trade:  the  steamers  of  various  continental  companies, 
IVench,  Austrian,  and  Russian,  touch  there  for  passengera.  Jaffa 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  faith- 
less massacre  of  its  garrison  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1799.  AoTSi  more  fully 
St  Jean  d'AorOi  N.  of  Carmel,  is  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  and 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  key  of  Palestine  :  it  was  taken  by 
Baldwin  I.  in  1104,  by  Saladin  in  1187,  by  the  Crusaders  in  1191,  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1291  after  it  had  been  held  for  62  years  by  the 
Christian  Knights,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1832,  and  by  the  Aiiglo- 
Austrian  fieeb  from  the  £^ptians  in  1840:  Napoleon  I.  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  storm  it  in  1799.  Antftlria  (18,000),  the  representative  of 
ancient  Antioch,  has  suffered  a  series  of  disasters  from  earthquakes 
and  war:  the  Crusaders  captured  it  in  1089,  and  the  Mamelukes  in 
1268 :  it  is  now  a  poor  town  in  a  beautiful  situation.  Hamah  (30,000)  . 
is  an  important  inland  town  on  the  Ahsy.  We  may  further  notice 
NabnlTis  (8000),  on  the  route  from  Jerusalem  to  the  W.,  with  soap- 
works  and  oil  of  fine  quality ;  XI-Khalil  or  Hebron  (10,000),  16  m.  S.W. 
of  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  olive -yards,  and  possessing 
the  much -revered  burial-place  of  Abraham;  and  Oaia  (15,000),  an  im- 
portant caravan  station  on  the  route  to  Egypt.  The  monastery  of 
Kar  Saba,  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  perched  on  the 
summit  and  sides  of  a  precipitous  cliff.  The  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  Syria  are  numerous,  and  include  the  fine  remains  of  Falmyra  or 
Tadmor,  Baalbek  or  HeUopdis,  and  the  harbour  of  Sdeuda,  It  would 
be  travelling  out  of  the  department  of  Modem  Geography  to  describe 
in  detail  the  numerous  interesting  associations  that  attach  to  Palestine 
in  connexion  with  Biblical  topics. 
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11. — Arabia. 


§  8.  Boundaries,  &c.,  Towns. — ^Tho  peninsula  of  Arabia  lies 
between  12**  40'  and  34**  N.  lat.,  32''  30'  and  60°  E.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Sea  of  Oman,  S.  by  the 
Arabian  Sea,  W.  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  N.  by  Syria.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  1,219,748  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  at  about  5  millions, 
the  Turkish  portion  of  the  peninsula  being  included  in  these  com- 
putations. 

Natural  Feaiures. — Arabia  consists  of  3  distinct  regions  :— (I)  A  low 
maritime  plain  (the  Tehama),  bounded  by  hills  running  parallel  to  the 
coast,  sometimes  in  close  proximity  to  it,  elsewhere  at  varying  distances 
of  from  20  to  40  m.,  and  in  Oman  even  60  m.  The  boimding  ranges 
are  generally  from  500  to  1000  ft.  high,  but  in  Oman  reach  6000  ft. 
and  upwards.  (2)  An  interior  highland  (the  Kejd  ,  restricted  in  the 
pi*oper  sense  of  the  term  to  the  plateau  of  Jebel  Toweyk,  which  extends 
across  the  peninsula  in  a  crescent  form,  K.E.  and  S.W.,  between  the 
20th  and  27th  parallels,  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  richly 
cultivated,  and  containing  a  settled  population.  The  term  is  extended 
to  other  cultivated  but  leas  elevated  districts  to  the  N.  of  Jebel  Toweyk, 
such  as  Eaaeem  and  Jebel  Shomer.  (.'0  A  zone  of  desert  completely 
encircling  the  Nejd,  and  shuttiug  it  off  from  the  Tehama.  In  the  S. 
this  desert  is  of  va^  extent,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  penin- 
sula between  Oman  and  Yemen  to  the  S.  of  the  2:5rd  parallel :  it  is 
named  Boba-el-Khali,  and  is  hopelessly  barren,  containing  only  a  few 
cliains  of  small  oases.  The  northern  desert  extends  S.  to  £1-Qawf, 
and  though  for  the  most  uncultivated,  is  not  so  uncultivable  as  tiie 
southern  one,  water  being  generally  attainable.  On  the  E.  and  W. 
of  the  N^d  the  desert  belt  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  consists  of 
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offsets  from  the  great  southern  desert.  Lateral  aims,  termed  by  the 
Axubs  nefoodB  or  **  passes,"  project  between  the  elevated  districts  of 
the  central  region,  separating  them  from  each  other.  In  these,  as  in 
the  great  southern  desert,  the  sand  is  immensely  deep,  and  is  generally 
disposed  in  wide  imdulations  with  intervening  crests  or  ridges :  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  is  piled  up  in  irregular  dunes  with  labyrinthine 
hollows  between  them.  The  northern  desert  is  not  at  a  high  elevation : 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Wadi  Sirhan,  a  valley  about  250  ft.  deep,  which 
terminates  at  Sl-Chiwl  In  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  peninsula  the  plateau 
breaks  up  into  picturesque  and  well- watered  valleys,  which  descend 
with  varying  elevation  to  the  Tehama,  and  furnish  the  most  fertile  and 
pleasing  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai  forms  a  dis- 
tinct region,  consisting  of  (1)  a  rugged  kuot  of  mountains  in  the  fork 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  culminating  heights  of 
UmpShanmer  (9300  ft.),  Jebel-Xatexin  (8705  ft.),  Jebel-Xua  (Sie  re- 
puted Sinai),  and  Jebel49ffrbal  (6759  ft.^  some  30  m.  W.  of  the  others : 
and  (2)  a  desert  table-land  designated  EL-Tih,  "  the  Wandering/'  which 
stretches  away  from  this  mountain-knot  to  the  border  of  Palestine. 

Climate  and  prodndums. — The  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  Arabia 
are  aridity  and  mtense  heat.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons — 
winter,  spring,  and  summer.  In  the  Nejd  the  winters  are  severe,  and 
fires  are  needed.  The  summer  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intense  in 
almost  all  parts,  but  particularly  on  the  maritime  plain.  Kain  falls 
copiously  in  the  winter  in  all  parts,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  the  rainy  season  follows  more  or  less  the  rule  of  the  tropical 
regions.  The  rivers  are  seldom  perennial :  they  flow  during  tho  rainy 
season,  and  afterwards  dry  up :  their  courses  (wadyB)  supply  the  natund 
routes  across  the  oountiy.  The  watered  valleys  of  the  S.W.  yield  va- 
rious cereals,  particularly  dhurra;  but  the  date  is  the  most  valuable 
bread-plant  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Fine  coffee  is  grown  in  the 
S.W.,  and  is  shipped  from  Mocha ;  various  drugs  and  gums  of  com- 
mercial value  are  obtained  from  the  shrubs  and  trees.  The  hoBse  and 
camel  are  the  most  valuable  domesticated  animals.  The  pearl-oyster  if 
found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  about  the  Bahrein  Islands.  The  locust 
supplies  an  article  of  diet  to  the  poor.  Minerals  are  scarce :  in  Oman 
lead-mines  are  worked,  and  there  are  iron-mines  in  Yemen. 

InhdbitanU,  Political  DivisionSf  Tovrra,  d^c— The  Arabs  are  divided 
into  two  classes— dwellers  in  towns  and  dwellers  in  tents — ^in  other 
words,  settled  Arabs  and  nomad  Arabs.  The  latter  are  the  well-known 
Bedawees  or  Bedouins,  who  form  to  our  minds  the  true  type  of  the 
Arab — independent,  hospitable,  rapacious,  primitive,  and  loquacious, 
exhibiting  to  this  day  a  patriarchal  style  of  life  and  government.  The 
settled  Arabs  are  engaged  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  are  go- 
verned by  rulers,  entitled  either  "Imaum"  or  "Sultan."  All  Arabs 
are  Mohammedans,  and  are  fierce  and  fanatical  in  their  exclusion  of  other 
religionists.  The  political  divisions  are  not  clearly  defined.  The  Turks 
hold  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  western  district,  which  they  divide 
into  the  two  eyalets  of  Habesh  and  Yemexi,  with  Jiddah  and  Aziziei- 
Jemanie  for  their  respective  seats  of  government.  On  the  Nejd,  the 
most  important  state  is  the  great  WahaUte  empire,  which  includes 
the  five  central  provinces  of  Sudeir,  Wesohem,  Aareidh,  Temiona,  and 
Aflaj,  together  with  the  outlying  provinces  of  El-Ahsa  on  the  highland 
skirting  the  Persian  Gulf,  Katif  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  Xasim  near 
Jebel  §3hammar,  and  Wadi  Bowasir  on  the  western  side  of  the  plateau 
about  the  20th  parallel^  with  Wadi  Soleyyel  and  Hareek  in  the  same 
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direction.  The  capital  of  this  kingdom  is  now  at  Biyid  (24^  40' 
N.  lat.,  46°  20'  K  long.).  In  the  eaatern  angle  between  the  PerBian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ooean  is  the  state  of  Oniiui,  with  Xnseat  for  its 
port :  the  Imaum  of  Oman  has  a  respectable  navy,  and  extircises  g^reat 
mfluenoe  on  the  £.  coast  of  Africa.  In  addition  to  these  political 
divisions,  we  may  notice  the  territorial  titles  of  He^ai,^  applied  to 
the  region  which  surrounds  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina ; 
Teman,  the  ** South"  the  favoured  district  in  the  S.W.;  and  Hadra- 
mat,  along  the  3.  coast  between  Yemen  and  Oman.  Of  the  towns, 
Keeea  (45,000?)  holds  the  first  place  as  the  ''  holy  city"  of  the  Mussul- 
man world,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed  and  the  seat  of  the  Kaabah, 
an  enclosure  about  770  ft.  long,  by  630  ft.  broad,  containing  the  famous 
"  Black  Stone  "  which  all  pilgrims  kiss :  an  immense  amount  of  business 
is  done  here  at  the  time  of  the  annual  pilgrimage.  Jiddah  (22,000) 
serves  as  the  port  of  Mecca,  distant  70  m.,  and  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial emporium  on  this  coast.  Medina  (15,000)  ranks  as  the 
second  holy  city,  being  the  place  where  Mohammed  died  in  632,  and 
was  buried:  it  is  130  m.  distant  from  Tambo,  which  serves  as  its  port. 
The  chief  building  in  Medina  is  the  Prophet's  Mosque,  consisting  of  an 
enclosure  420  ft.  long  and  340  broad,  with  the  Hujrah,  an  irr^^ar 
square  of  about  52  ft.,  in  which  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  tibe  Prophet, 
Abubekr,  and  Omar.  Xoaha  (7000)  is  the  port,  and  flaiiA  (40,000)  the 
coital,  of  Temto,  the  latter  standing  on  the  plateau,  4000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Aden  (20,000),  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  is  valuable  as  a  packet-station  in  connexion  with  the  Indian  route : 
it  is  about  100  m.  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  and  stands  on  a 
peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is  strongly  fortified,  as  are  also  the  port 
and  the  town  itself,  situated  in  a  volcanio  crater  3  m.  from  the  port. 
Xvaeat  (50,000)  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  eastern  Arabia,  and 
has  an  excellent  harbour.  Bahxein,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
the  chief  station  of  the  pearl-fishery,  which  gives  employment  to  1500 
vessels  during  the  season.  The  small  island  of  Pttrim,  in  the  Strait  of 
Bab«l-Mandeb,  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

III. — ^Persia. 

§  9.  Boundaries,  Abea,  and  Population — Natural  Features 
— Climate,  and  Productions. — ^Persia  occupies  the  western  half  of 
the  Iranian  plateau,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Aras  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  W.  by  the  outer  range  of  Zagrus  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab,  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  and 
E.  by  an  irregular  boundary  running  W.  of  Lake  Seistan.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  662,327  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  at  5  millions, 
though  the  statements  on  this  head  differ  widely. 

Natural  Feaiures.—The  surface  may  be  divided  into  three  regions  : — 
(1)  The  Great  Salt  Desert,  which  occupies  the  central  and  eastern 
parts.  (2)  The  mountain  zone  which  fringes  this  on  the  N.,  W., 
and  S.  (3)  The  maritime  plains  skirting  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf.    (1)  The  Great  Salt  Desert  is  generally  flat  and  barren,  the  haunt 

1  rhe  Dame '  He^Jas '  tneaui  the  point  qf  junction  between  the  Nejd  and  the  Tehama. 
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of  the  wild  ass  and  the  gazelle ;  but  wherever  depressions  occur,  oases 
are  formed,  and  these  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  serve  as  stages  for 
the  caravan  routes  which  cross  it,  (2)  The  mountainous  region  com- 
prises the  lofty  range  of  Elbnn,  with  the  culminating  height  of  Dexna- 
^end  (18,464  ft.)»  which  still  bears  numerous  proofs  of  its  volcanic 
origin ;  and  the  parallel  ranges  of  Zagms,  which  run  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.  and  form  a  zone  some  200  m.  broad,  running  parallel  to  the  Tigris, 
then  skirting  the  Persian  Gulf  at  a  distance  of  20  or  30  m.,  and  finally 
subsiding  into  the  Great  Desert.  (3)  The  maritime  plains  include  the 
plain  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  about  300  m.  long,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  5  m.  to  30  m.,  a  malarious,  swampy,  and  very  fertile 
region  ;  the  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  Soatt-el-Arab,  which 
is  mostly  a  sandy  desert,  but  has  pastui*es  in  its  N.  W.  portion  ;  and  the 
plain  skirting  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  also  barren. 

Riven  and  Lakes. — The  chief  feature  in  the  hydrography  of  Persia 
is  the  large  amount  of  continental  drainage  on  its  surface.  The  only 
rivers  whose  waters  reach  the  ocean  are  those  which,  rising  on  the 
southern  face  of  the  mountain  zone,  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  together 
with  some  few  which  course  along  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  western 
region,  such  as  the  Kerkhah  and  the  Kanm,  which  join  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab.  In  the  N.  the  Caspian  Sea  receives  the  Sefid  Bud  from  the  W. 
and  the  Attrnflk  from  the  E.  In  the  N.W.  angle  the  large  salt  lake  of 
TTminiah,  with  an  area  of  1735  sq.  m.,  and  lying  at  an  elevation  of  3860 
ft.,  receives  the  drainage  of  a  large  district  through  the  Aji,  the  Jagaltjr, 
and  other  rivers.  On  the  inner  face  of  the  mountain  zone  the  streams 
either  gather  into  lakes  or  are  absorbed  by  the  sands  of  the  Great 
Desert.  Thus  Lake  Bakhtegin  in  the  S.  receives  the  lUm<i<wni>  or 
"  Princess  Dyke,"  so  called  from  a  remarkable  dyke  thrown  across 
it  near  Persepolis ;  in  the  N.  the  Koom  Bud  and  Xi<veh,  fufter  their 
union,  form  a  vast  marsh  S.E.  of  Teheran  :  the  Zendfth,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  flows  by  Ispahan,  loses  itself  in  the  Desert. 

Climate  and  ProcUictions. — The  climate  of  Persia  is  one  of  extremes. 
The  summer  heat  of  the  low  maritime  plain  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  intense :  the  winter  cold  of  the  central  plateau  is  also  in  excess : 
the  hilly  district  has  a  more  moderate  climate  with  a  sufficiency  of  rain- 
fiall.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  strictly  proportioned  to  the  irri- 
gation supplied  to  it.  The  systems  of  irrigation  are  rude:  about 
Teheran  water  is  obtained  by  digging  pits  at  different  levels,,  and 
connecting  them  by  underground  channels  until  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  gained.  Luxuriant  forests  clothe  the  northern  slopes  of 
Klburz,  but  its  southern  slopes  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plateau 
are  devoid  of  wood.  The  valleys  opening  on  to  the  sandy  desert  are 
mostly  fertile,  and  so  are  the  northern  slopes  of  Elburz  and  the  plain 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Rice  and  other  cereals  are  produced  in  these 
districts;  but  Persia  is  more  celebrated  for  fruit  than  for  grain :  the  date- 
palm  attains  perfection  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  melons, 
pomegranates,  the  vine,  and  most  of  the  fruits  familiar  to  us  in  Europe 
grow  there.  Various  drugs,  particulariy  assafoetida,  come  from  Persia. 
The  horses  and  asses  are  of  a  superior  kind,  and  the  broad-tailed  i^eep 
is  indigenous.  The  silkworm  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Of  the  minerals  little  is  known:  the  turquoise  mines  near 
Nishapoor  are  celebrated. 

§  10.  LSTHABITANTS  —  POLITICAL    DIVISIONS,    AND    ToWNS.— The 
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population  of  Persia  is  partly  settled  and  partly  nomadic.^  The 
propc^rtions  that  these  bear  to  each  other,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
each,  are  points  on  which  the  most  diverse  statements  are  put  forth. 
The  most  reliable  estimate  of  the  nomadic  population  represents  the 
number  of  tents  as  400,000,  and  the  number  of  persons,  at  the  rate 
of  5  to  each  tent,  as  2,000,000.  The  settled  population  is  variously 
supposed  to  be  equal  to  or  the  double  of  the  nomadic.  The  Persians 
are  a  mixed  race,  chiefly  of  Mongol  extraction,  who  speak  an  Indo- 
European  tongue.  Arabs  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  on  the  plain  of  the  Tigris,  and  Kurds  occupy  the  western  valleys 
opening  into  Mesopotamia.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghilan  and  Mazan- 
deran  use  peculiar  languages ;  and  in  Astrabad  Turcomans  are  nu- 
merous. The  Persians  are  handsome,  courteous,  and  dignified  in 
their  bearing;  intelligent,  but  not  well  educated;  rapacious  and 
'  untmthful. 

lUligion,  Government,  and  Commeree, — ^The  Permaas  are  Moham- 
medans of  the  Sheah  sect,  and  are  therefore  held  in  abomination  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabs.  Christianity  is  represented  by  the  Nestorians 
about,  lake  Urumiah  and  the  wandering  Armenians  :  Parsees  or  fire- 
worshippers  are  found  in  Tezd  and  l£e  desert  oases.  The  govern- 
ment is  an  autocracy,  the  title  of  the  sovereign  being  ''Shah:"  his 
authority  over  the  nomads  is  Uttle  more  than  nominal.  Agriculture 
and  pastoral  pursuits  are  the  chief  occupations.  The  internal  com- 
merce is  considerable,  and  is  prosecuted  chiefly  by  caravans.  Tezd, 
£.  of  Ispahan,  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Great  Desert,  whence 
routes  ramify  to  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  and  Beloochistan.  European 
goods  are  imported,  and  cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  other  raw  produce 
exported. 

PolUieal  Divisions,  and  Towns, — ^Persia  is  divided  into  11  provinces, 
of  which  3  skirt  the  Caspian  Sea,  Mawndsrim  in  the  centre,  Ohilan  W., 
and  Astrabad  E. ;  3  are  disposed  along  the  western  frontier  from  N. 
to  S.  in  the  following  order,  AiarlKyMi,  Irak-Ajemi  (which  includes 
Persian  Kurdistan,  Ardelan,  and  Luristan),  and  Shndstin  (a  modified 
form  of  the  ancient  Sttsidna) :  2  are  on  the  Persian  Gulf  from  W.  to  E., 
Tars  or  Tandst^  a  modified  form  of  the  ancient  Persis,  and  Laxist&n , 
and  3  in  the  Great  Desert,  Xermaa  in  the  S.,  Tead  in  the  centre,  and 
Khfflrasfffln  in  the  N.  The  towns  call  for  Httle  notice  :  they  are  generally 
large  in  point  of  area  and  thinly  populated,  with  gardens  and  groves  in- 
terspersed. Many  have  sufiered  severely  from  war  and  earthquakes,  and 
of  some  only  the  ruins  remain,  as  Alamut,  the  capital  of  the  Assassins, 
N.W.  of  Teheran,  and  Shapur,  m  Farsistan,  the  capital  of  the  Sassanides. 
Teher^  (80,000),  the  capital  since  1798,  stands  on  a  bare  plain,  about 
8  m.  S.  of  the  Elburz  range.  IspaUbl  (60,000),  the  former  capital,  is 
more  favourably  situated  in  all  respects  on  the  banks  of  the  Zendeh, 
where  that  river  emerges  from  the  hills  on  to  the  plain  :  it  contains 

1  The  nomads  are  generlcaUy  termed  in  the  large  towns,  and  have  in  many  places 

Ilyats,  as  distinct  from  the  Pendans  proper  dropped  their  nomadic  coKtoms.  The  Kajar- 

or  Tajiks,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  settled  or  reigning  dynasty,  oomes  of  this  branch 

popalatlon.     The  term  Tajik  means  sab-  of  the  population. 
JeOed  or  sabdoed.    TLe  Jlyats  are  fo«nd 
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Home  very  fine  bazaars  and  caravanaeraiB.  Tabrii  (100,000),  in  the 
basin  of  lake  Urumiah,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  N.W.,  and  the  entrepdt 
of  commerce  with  Russia.  Bnthire  (18,000)  is  the  leading  port  for. 
foreign  commerce  on  the  Persian  Qulf :  it  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1856.  Shirai,  in  Farsistan,  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour 
through  earthquakes :  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs,  and  flourished 
especially  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  :  near  it-  are  the  tombs  of 
the  poets  Hafiz  (died  1388)  and  Saadi  :  wine,  attar  of  roses,  and  rose- 
water,  are  its  most  famous  manufactures.  Meshed  (100,000)  is  the 
most  important  place  in  the  direction  of  Turkestan,  and  contains  a 
much-revered  shrine  which  is  visited  by  a  large  number  of  pilgrims. 
The  chief  towns  in  the  maritime  region  of  the  Caspian  are  situated 
some  few  miles  from  the  coast,  as  BaUrush,  Saree,  Amol,  Beshd,  and 
Asterab^d,  and  have  ports  or  roadsteads  at  which  the  Russian  steamers 
call.  We  may  further  notice  Hamadan,  an  entrepdt  on  the  route 
between  Ispahan  and  Tabriz  ;  Kasbin,  on  the  route  between  Teheran 
and  Ghilan  ;  Kaahan,  between  Teheran  and  Ispahan  ;  Diifal,  the  chief 
town  of  Khuzistan;  Lar  and  Xennaii,  the  capitals  of  Laristan  and 
Herman;  and  Xohanimerah,  near  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  taken  by  the 
British  in  1857.  Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  we  may  notice  the 
ruins  of  Stbsa  near  Shuster;  the  interesting  ruins  of  Persepolu,  now 
known  as  the  Chel-Hinar  or  "  forty  columns  ;"  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at 
Murghab,  the  ancient  Paaargadse ;  and  the  rock  inscriptions  at  Behistun 
and  other  places. 

Islands. — Karak,  N.W.  of  Bushire,  is  a  valuable  post  as  commanding 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  hence  occupied  by  the  British  in  the 
operations  of  1856-7,  Kishm,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Ormuz, 
belongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Oman.  • 


IV.— Beloochistan. 

§  11.  BouNDABiBS,  &c. — XowNS. — Beloochistan  occupies  the  S.E. 
portion  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  together  with  the  maritime  plain  of 
the  Arabian  Sea  from  the  Persian  boundary  in  the  W.  to  C.  Monze 
in  the  £.  Its  natural  limit  on  the  side  of  India  is  the  Eala  range, 
situated  in  about  61°  E.  long. ;  but  it  crosses  the  northern  part  of 
this  range  so  as  to  include  Cntoh  Gnndava,  which  adjoins  Scinde. 
The  area  of  Beloochistan  is  estimated  at  about  166,000  sq.  m.,  and 
the  population  at  2,000,000. 

Natural  Features.—The  north-western  portion  of  Beloochistan  con- 
sists of  a  rugged  and  barren  plateau,  of  which  little  is  known :  the 
north-eastern  quarter  is  traversed  by  parallel  ranges  running  N.  and  S., 
between  which  a  few  streams  thread  their  way  to  the  Indus  and  lead 
up  to  the  passes  by  which  the  interior  can  be  gained  from  India,  such 
as  the  famous  Bolan  Pass  between  Dadur  and  Quettah,  59  m.  long, 
and  attaining  an  altitude  of  5800  ft.,  and  the  Onnd&va  Pass  more  to 
the  S.  The  southern  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  a  series  of  ter- 
races descending  to  the  sea-coast,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
parallel  ranges,  of  which  the  Wadmtee  or  Mateh  is  the  most  important. 
The  climate  runs  into  extremes  of  heat  on  the  maritime  plain  and  of 
cold  in  the  high  mountainous  districts ;  aridity  is  a  general  characteristic, 
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and  ihe  riven  which  rise  in  the  interior,  such  aa  the  Butee  and  Toot- 
•Hj,  reach  the  sea  with  attenuated  volumes.  The  environs  of  the 
towns  are  alone  cultivated. 


TImBoIbdFbm. 

InhabitafUat  Political  Divfnons,  and  ZWR«.-^The  population  consists 
of  two  principal  elements,  the  Beloochees,  a  fine,  warlike,  and  semi-bar- 
barous race,  who  speak  a  language  allied  to  Persian  ;  and  the  Brahus,  a 
pastoral  race  occupying  Jhalawan,  and  supposed  to  be  a  vestige  of  the 
aboriginal  population  of  India.  The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  plain 
are  stunted  and  very  dark.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  Hindoos,  and  is  restricted  to  the  export  of  dates  from  the  ma- 
ritime region,  com  from  the  eastern  provinces,  and  horses  fi:om  Kelat. 
The  government  is  divided  between  local  potentates,  of  whom  the 
Khan  of  Kelat  is  chief.  The  territorial  divisions  are  as  follows  : — 
Cutoh  OnndUva,  between  the  Hala  Moimtains  and  the  plain  of  the 
Indus;  JhaUwan,  W.  of  the  central  part  of  the  Hala  Mountains } 
8ar&wan,  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan ;  Lns,  in  the^  S.E.  angle ; 
Xakran,  the  central  and  southern  district ;  and  Kohistan,  in  the  W. 
The  chief  town  is  Kelat,  S.  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  which  was  ci^tured  by 
the  British  in  1839,  and  again  in  1841,  the  first  capture  being  ooca- 
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tioned  by  the  attacks  of  the  Beloochees  on  our  aimy  as  it  advanced 
through  the  Bolan  Pass  on  its  way  to  Afghanistan.  GimdaTA  is  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Elhan  of  Kelat. 


TopQAt 

V, — ArOHANISTAK. 

§  12.  B0XJKDABIB8,  &c — T0WK8. — ^Afghanistan  occnpies  the  N.E. 
portion  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  and  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Suliman 
range,  and  N.  by  the  Hindoo  Koosh :  on  the  W.  it  adjoins  Persia, 
and  on  the  S.  Beloochistan.  Its  position  in  reference  to  India,  as 
the  frontier  state  "which  must  be  traversed  by  a  military  force  ad- 
vancing from  Persia  or  Turkestan,  gives  it  a  special  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  Anglo-Indians.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  258,500  sq.  m.,  and 
its  population  at  4,000,000. 

Natural  Features,  Climate,  and  Produettotu.^The  country  is  through- 
out elevated,  and  generally  rugged  with  mountains:  the  town  of  Oabool 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  639B  ft.,  Candahar  3484  ft.,  and  Herat  2500 
ft.  Extensive  steppes  occur  in  the  W.  and  S.  The  Suliman  range  pre- 
sents an  almost  unbroken  barrier  on  the  side  of  the  Indus  between  the 
29th  and  33rd  parallels,  the  only  river  which  pierces  it  being  the  Gomul 
in  32^  5'  N.  lat. ;  the  range  is  named  after  its  culminating  point,  Takht- 
i4hili]nan,  **  Solomon's  throne  "  (1 1 ,300  ft.),  which  is  situated  S.  of  the 
Oomul  Pass.  To  the  N.  of  the  Suliman  range  an  opening  is  afforded 
to  the  valley  of  the  Indus  along  the  course  of  the  river  Cabool,  which 
traverses  a  series  of  ravines,  and  is  approached  from  Peshawur  by  the 
celebrated  Xhyber  Pass,  30  m.  long,  and  rising  to  3373  ft.,  the  scene 
of  terrible  loss  to  the  British  army  in  1842.  The  Cabool  basin  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  massive  range  of  jSindoo  Xooih,  which  inclines  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  with  its  southerly  continuations  closes  in  thf  head 
of  the  basin.  The  Bamean  Pass,  which  gives  access  from  the  Cabool 
basin  to  Turkestan,  is  situated  in  the  dip  between  Hindoo  Koosh  and 
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the  more  westerly  nngp  of  goh-iJiba,  and  attftiiu  an  elevation  of 
8496  ft.  The  military  importance  of  the  Cabool  yalleyy  as  the  great 
route  from  India  to  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan,  can  hardly  be  ovei^ 
estimated.  Some  of  the  riyen  of  Afghanistan  seek  the  Indus,  as  the 
Cabool  and  the  Gomiil,  the  latter  of  which  ih,  however,  absorbed  before 
reaching  its  destination.  The  drainage  of  the  interior  is  either  gathered 
into  the  large  lake  of  Zurnh  or  KainoQii,  which  receives  t^e  ^•i""*^ 
with  the  TTrghiindab  from  the  N.E.,  and  the  Kaah  Bood  and  other 
streams  from  the  N. ;  or  else  it  is  absorbed  by  the  arid  soil,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Hni  Bood«  which  flows  by  Herat  from  E.  to  W.,  and  the 
Xnrgh,  which  terminates  in  Turkestan.  ^  The  climate  is  very  various: 
the  winters  are  extremely  severe  in  the  high  valleys,  and  the  summers 
temperate :  on  the  other  hand,  the  summer  heat  of  the  western  plains 
is  excessive.  Rain  is  deficient  in  the  interiar.  Wherever  irrigation  is 
practised,  the  soil  is  productive,  and  the  vegetation  in  parts  is  semi- 
tropical  ;  but  vast  regions  are  utterly  desert^  and  timber  is  generally 
scarce.  Fine-fleeced  sheep  and  goats  are  the  most  valuable  live  stock  : 
and  camels  are  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden.  Minerals  are  abundant, 
and  include  copper,  iron,  lead,  plumbago,  and  lignite. 

InhabUantMj  PoUiieal  DivitioM,  and  Taum».— The  AfghaoM,  or,  as 
they  call  Uiemselves,  PushtanA,  form  the  predominatiog  element  in 
the  population  of  Afghanistan.  They  are  a  finely-built,  warlike,  hos- 
pitable, and  independent  race.  They  use  a  language  (the  Pushtee) 
which  appears  to  nold  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Indian  and  Ira- 
nian branches  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  subordinate  elements  in 
the  population  are  :^1)  The  Eanzeh  and  Eimaek  of  the  mountainous 
region  in  the  N.W.,  both  of  them  Mongol  tribes,  the  first  leading 
a  settled,  and  the  second  a  nomadic  life.  (2)  The  Tijiki,  or  agricul- 
tural labourers,  a  subject  race  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  with  a  language  of 
their  own.  And  (3)  the  Turcoman  tribe  of  XunilhUhM,  who  act  as 
domestic  servants,  soldiers,  &o.  The  manufactures  of  the  country 
consist  of  carpets,  shawls,  saddlery,  and  woollen  ;  commerce  is  carried 
on  with  the  neighbouring  countries  by  caravans.  The  most  powerful 
states  in  A^hanistan  are  Cabool  in  the  N.E.,  Herat  in  the  N.W.  and 
Cftiidali£r  in  the  centre.  In  addition  to  these  we  may  notioe  the  terri- 
torial divisions  of  Beiftaa  about  Lake  Zurrah,  and  BewMtiUi  in  the  S.E. 
under  the  Suliman  range.  The  three  states  first  mentioned  owe  their 
supremacy  to  the  military  importance  of  their  capitals  :  Cabool  is  the 
key  of  Ai^hanistan  on  the  side  of  the  upper  Indus,  Emt  on  the  side  of 
Turkestan  and  the  Caspian,  and  Caaaah&r  on  the  side  of  the  lower 
Indus.  The  two  first  nave  sustained  numerous  sieges,  Cabool  by  the 
British  in  1839  and  1842,  and  Herat  by  the  Persians  in  1838  and  1857, 
and  by  the  Afghans  in  1863.  In  the  territory  of  Cabool  we  tday  notice 
GhniiiM,  strongly  posted  on  a  rock  at  an  elevation  of  7726  &.  above 
the  sea,  captured  bv  the  British  in  1839  and  1842,  on  the  latter  of 
which  occasions  the  nunous  **  Qates  of  Somnauth  *'  were  carried  off  from 
the  tomb  of  Mahmoud ;  and  Jalalabad,  a  fortress  on  the  Cabool,  held  by 
Sir  R.  Sale  during  a  long  siege  by  the  A%hans  in  1841-2.  Among  the 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  this  country  may  be  noticed  the  two 
colossal  statues  cut  out  of  the  fSnce  of  a  rock  near  Bamean ;  the  cave 
dwellings  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  the  topes  (supposed  to  be 
Buddhist  sanctuaries)  in  the  Cabool  valley. 
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EoncliinJangA,  in  Sikklm. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

INDIA  AND  THE  INDO-CHINESE   STATES. 

I.  Jndta.  $  1.  India,  British  India,  Anglo-Indian  Empire  —  Historical  geography  — 
Military  geography.  ^  2.  Hindostan  —  Its  position,  area,  and  population.  $  3. 
Natural  features.  ^  4.  Climate  and  productions.  ^  5.  Inhabitants  —  Government 
—  Education  —  Agriculture  —  Manufactures  —  Commerce — Communications  —  Irri- 
gation Works.  $  6.  Political  divisiona.  $  1.  Towns— Noteworthy  objects  — His- 
torical amociatlons.  $  8.  British  Possessions  in  Further  India  —  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  islands.  $  9.  Ceylon— The  Laccadives  and  Maldives.  II.  Thr  Indo-Cuinbar 
States.    $  10.  Burmah,  Siam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Anam  or  Cochin-China. 

I.  India. 

§  1.  India— ^British  India — Anglo-Indian  Empire.— India,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  is  generally  regarded  as  co-extensive 
with  Hindostan,  either  with  or  without  Ceylon.  As  a  geographical 
region,  India  includes,  in  addition,  so  much  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  as  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  and  which  is  more  precisely 
termed  "  Further  India."  British  India,  in  its  proper  and  restricted 
sense,  applies  to  so  much  of  the  above  regions  as  is  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Indian  department  of  our  Government,  to  tho 
exclusion  of  the  Native  States,  and  also  to  the  exclusion  of  Ceylon 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  which  are  under  the  Colonial  depart- 
ment of  our  Government.     British  India  is  also  applied  in  an  ex- 
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tended  sense  to  tbe  whole  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Xmpize,  inclusiye  of 
Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Aden,  and  the  protected  Native 
States  of  Hindostanl  The  foUovring  paragraph  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  growth  of  this  vast  empire : — 

HiUorical  Geo^phy, — When  the  English  efibcted  their  earliest  set- 
tlement in  India  m  1612,  the  Mogul  dynasty,  which  had  been  established 
at  Delhi  in  1545,  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  After  the  death  of 
Aurung^be  in  1707  the  empire  was  torn  by  the  various  aspirants  to 
the  throne,  and  the  viceroys  availed  themselves  of  the  confusion  to 
estabUsh  their  independence,  so  that  after  the  capture  of  Delhi  by 
Nadir  Shah  in  1739  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  dignity  remained  to 
the  Great  Moguls  The  decided  advance  of  British  influence  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  and  originated  in  the  contest  with  the 
French  for  the  supremacy,  each  party  aiding  and  aided  by  the  native 
powers.  The  battle  of  Plassey,  in  1757,  decided  the  contest  in  &vour 
of  the  British,  and  a  ten  years'  war  was  sucoeasfuUy  terminated  in 
1765  by  the  recognition  of  British  supremacy  in  Bengal  and  Central 
India.  In  Southern  India  the  sovereigns  of  Mysore  maintained  a  long 
struggle  for  independence,  which  was  terminated  in  1799  by  the  capture 
of  ^ringapatam.  The  Mahratta  war  followed  in  1803-5,  and  was 
signalized  by  the  victory  of  Assaye  and  the  capture  of  Delhi  and  Agra. 
The  Great  Mogul  thenceforward  became  a  pensioner  of  the  Britiish. 
The  Mahrattas  were  finally  subdued  in  1818,  and  the  British  dominion 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  successive  annexations  of  native  principalities. 
Ceylon  was  partly  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1796,  and  the  remainder 
was  ceded  in  1815  by  the  native  chiefs.  Aracan  and  Tenasserim  were 
taken  from  the  Burmese  in  1825-6,  and  Pegu  in  1852.  Penang  and 
Wellesley  were  purchased  in  1786,  and  Singapore  in  1819,  and  Malacca 
was  acquired  by  exchange  from  tbe  Dutch  in  1825. 

Military  Creography.  —  The  point  at  which  British  India  is  most 
liable  to  invasion  by  an  external  foe  is  in  the  north-west,  where  the 
valley  of  the  Cabool  affords  an  approach  from  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and 
Turkestan.  This  is  watched  by  Peshawur,  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
about  12  m.  from  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Rhyber  Pass,  and  40  m.  from 
Attock  on  the  Indus,  where  that  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
The  high  road  through  Northern  Punjab  to  the  Ganges  is  lined  with 
military  stations.  As  regards  naval  warfare  the  assailable  points  are 
few,  partly  in  consequence  of  tbe  character  of  the  coast.  Bombay, 
which  offers  the  chief  inducement  to  an  attack,  is  heavily  defended  by 
the  works  on  the  island  itself,  and  by  batteries  on  the  detached  islands 
commanding  the  harbour  and  its  approaches,  Oyster  Bock,  Middle 
Ground,  Butcher's  Island,  Cross  Island,  and  Colaba  Point.  Madras  is 
defended  seawards  by  St.  George's  Fort :  the  heavy  surf  and  absence  of 
harbour  would  render  the  landing  of  a  force  at  this  point  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Calcutta  is  quite  safe  from  a  naval  attack :  Fort 
William  perfectly  commands  the  Hooghly  below  the  town.  As  regards 
internal  warfare,  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  frequency  of  hill> 
fortresses,  many  of  them  almost  impregnable  from  their  natural 
strength,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  feudal  or  chief- 
tain warfare.  We  may  instance,  among  the  most  remaikable,  Dow- 
lutabad,  on  the  Deccan  near  Aurungabad,  with  its  citadel  on  an  isolated 
conical  rock  of  granite  500  ft.  high ;  Chitteldroog,  in  Mysore,  on  a  hill 
of  no  great  height,  but  strongly  fortified ;  Gwalior,  on  a  precipitous 
rock  with  a  circumference  of  3  m.,  deemed  the  "  Gibraltar  "  of  India ; 
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the  fortress  of  Taraghur  near  AJmere,  Champanir  near  Baroda,  fto. 
These  hill-forts  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  annals  of  Anglo- 
Indian  warfare. 

§  2.  HiNDOSTAN — ITS    POSITION — AREA  AND  POPULATION.— Hill- 

.doBtan  is  the  central  one  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia. 
It  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  continent  on  the  N.  by  the  great 
range  of  Himalaya,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Suliman  range :  it  pro- 
trudes S.  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Its  boundary  in  the  S.E.  is  not  clearly  defined,  but  it 
is  generally  extended  to  include  Ohittagong  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  lies  between  8°  5'  and  36**  30'  N.  lat.,  66°  46'  and  96°  SQf  B.  long. 
The  outline  of  the  peninsula  is  regular :  the  western  coast  contains 
two  considerable  inlets,  viz. :  the  Gulf  of  Ontoh  and  the  Oulf  of 
Oambay,  between  which  is  the  peninsula  of  Kattiw^.  The  Bonn 
of  Ontoh  is  a  vast  salt  morass  with  an  area  of  7400  m.,  communi- 
cating with  the  Gulf  of  Gutch,  and  submerged  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  eastern  coast  has  no  feature  worthy  of  notice.  The 
peninsula  terminates  S.  in  0.  CAnorin.  Its  extreme  length  and 
breadth  are  nearly  equal,  and  measure  about  1800  m. ;  its  area  is 
estimated  at  1,463,212  sq.  m.,  and  its  jwpulation  at  190,904,783. 

§  3.  Natural  Features. — Hindostan  falls  into  two  great  divi- 
sions, continental  and  peninsular,  the  limit  between  which  lies  at  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Ganges.  Each 
of  these  divisions  resembles,  more  or  less,  a  triangle,  the  continental 
a  right-angled  triangle  with  the  apex  in  the  N.W.,  and  the  penin- 
sular an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  apex  pointing  S.  This  division 
coincides  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  with  the  natural  and  political 
distinction  between  Hindostan  proper  and  the  Deccan ;  the  former 
including  Northern  and  Central  India,  and  the  latter  Soutliem 
India :  the  N.  limit  of  the  Deccan  is,  however,  situated  somewhat 
S.  of  the  line  above  mentioned.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  very 
varied  and  presents  6  distinct  regions,  as  follows  :--(l)  The  vast 
mountain  barrier  of  Himalaya  along  the  N.  frontier,  1500  m.  long 
and  from  100  to  150  m.  broad.  (2)  The  Plain  of  the  Ganges  and 
Indus,  between  Himalaya  and  the  two  seas  which  bound  the  penin- 
sula. (3)  The  Northern  Plateau,  which  projects  in  a  triangular 
form  into  the  plain,  the  apex  being  situated  at  Delhi,  and  the  base- 
line at  the  Sautpoora  range  and  the  valley  of  the  Taptee.  (4)  The 
plateau  of  the  Deccan,  supported  E,  and  W.  by  the  converging 
ranges  of  the  Ghauts  and  N.  by  the  Mehadio  range  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Taptee.  (5)  The  maritime  plains  below  the  Ghauts  on  the  E, 
and  W.  coasts.  Of  each  of  these  divisions  we  append  some  parti- 
culars. 

(1)  Himalaya.^-The  leading  feature  in  the  Himalayan  range  is  its 
colossal  proportions  :   it  contains  the  loftiest  summits,  in  the  world. 
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but  the  breadth  of  the  range  and  the  masBiveness  of  the  ascending 
terraoes  have  the  effect  of  dwarfing  to  the  eye  the  culminating  points. 
The  range  may  be  divided  into  two  sections  at  the  80th  meridian,  the 
eastern  being  less  rugged  and  complicated  than  the  western.  In  the 
eastern  the  system  resolves  it  into  two  parallel  ranges,  outer  and  inner, 
with  a  wide  intermediate  region  of  valleys  and  highlands.  In  the 
western  section  the  terraces  and  dividing  ranges  are  more  numerous, 
and  the  country  is  broken  up  by  spurs  from  the  main  chain.  The  outer 
(Sivalik)  range  attains  in  the  eastern  section  a  height  of  from  8000  to 
10,000  ft.,  and  descends  to  the  plain  with  the  abruptness  of  a  wall :  in 
the  western  section  its  height  varies,  occasionally  descending  to  1000 
ft.,  and  even  lower.  The  culminating  summits  of  the  main  range  lie 
S.  of  the  line  of  greatest  elevation.  The  intermediate  region  is  occu- 
pied generally  by  valleys  running  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
range,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size  and  great  elevation,  as  that  of 
Khatmandoo  in  the  eastern  section,  which  is  4500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  girt  in  by  mountains  of  double  that  height,  and  Cashmere  in  the 
western  section,  which  is  6000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  hemmed  in  by 
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precipitous  ranges  of  great  height.  The  rivers  escape  from  the  xxMun- 
tains  through  deep  ravines,  which  occasionally  offer  scenery  of  the 
grandest  description  :  the  Jhelum,  for  instance,  rushes  into  the  plain 
between  mountain  walk  7000  ft.  high,  with  an  interval  of  only  70  ft. 
between  them  at  the  outer  end  of  the  ravine.  The  amount  of  level 
ground  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Himalayan  region  is  remarkably 
small.  In  regard  to  comparative  elevation  the  western  section  is  surpassed 
by  the  eastern,  especially  by  that  portion  which  falls  within  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nepaul  and  Sikkim.  Bhotan  has  Chamalhari,  in  89°  15'  E. 
long.,  as  its  culminating  point,  23,944  fb.  The  small  state  of  Sikkim 
includes  KimohlT^jnTiga,  the  second  in  point  of  height  in  the  whole 
range,  28, 156  ft.  In  Nepaul  no  less  than  12  points  exceed  25,000  ft.,  viz. : 
Mt  Evereit,  86°  55'  E.,  the  crowning  height  of  the  whole  range,  29,002  ft.; 
Sihsnr,  87°  4'  E.,  27,799  ft. ;  Dhawalagiri,  83°  29'  E.,  26,826  ft.;  the 
3  peaks  of  Taasa,  of  which  the  northern,  84°  33'  E.,  attains  to  26,680  ft.  ; 
JiljihU,  85°  46'  E..  26,305  fb. ;  Barathor,  84°  6'  E.,  26,069  ft. ;  Yaagma, 
87°  52'  E.,  28,000  fb. ;  and  the  3  summits  of  Varayani,  the  highest  of 
which  in  83°  22'  E.,  is  25,456  ft.  In  the  western  section  the  culmi- 
nating points  in  the  various  provinces  are : — Vanda  Devi,  in  Eumaon, 
25,661  ft.  ;  Ibl'Oainin,  in  Gurwhal,  25,373  ft. ;  Baldang^,  in  Kunawur, 
21,250  ft. ;  Batangr,  in  Kooloo,  21,365  ft.  ;  Shigri.  in  Lahol,  21,415  ft. ; 
Ohimrat,  in  Kishtvar,  20,257  ft. ;  and  Kaohahoi,  in  Cashmere,  17,904  ft. 

The  passes  across  Himalaya  are  generally  very  difficult.  In  the 
eastern  section  they  are  sealed  up  against  the  British  through  the 
exclusive  policy  of  the  Nepaul  and  Bhotan  governments,  and  the  only 
point  at  which  a  passage  is  open  is  in  Sikkim,  where  the  British  have 
acquired  a  strip  on  the  side  of  Bhotan  as  a  result  of  the  recent  war  with 
that  country.  In  the  western  section  numerous  passes  are  frequented 
during  the  summer  months,  some  of  them  at  extraordinary  heights, 
such  as  the  Niti.  Pass  (16,814  fb.),  between  Eumaon  and  Daba  in  Tibet, 
and  the  Ibi-Gamin  Pass  (20,459  ft.),  between  Gurwhal  and  Gnari- 
Khorsun,  which  are  only  available  for  passengers.  W.  of  these  the 
'British  Government  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  mule-road  to 
communicate  .with  Tibet,  now  complete  between  Simla  .and  Pangee, 
121  m.  The  routes  to  Turkestan  have  attracted  much  attention  of  late 
with  a  view  to  open  a  market  for  our  home  manufactures  and  the 
Himalayan  teas :  Leh,  in  Ladakh,  is  the  key  of  these  communications. 
From  the  Sutleje  aide  of  the  Punjab  the  route  crosses  the  passes  of 
Botang:  (13,000  ft.),  Bara  Laoha  (16,221  ft.),  and  Thuglimg  (18,042  ft.), 
in  a  distance  of  396  m.  between  Kangra  and  Leh.  From  the  Indus 
side  a  route,  vid  Serinuggur,  crosses  the  passes  of  Zoj  La  (11,300  ft.), 
Vamyika  (13,000  ft.),  and  Fhoto  La  (13,240  fb.),  in  a  distance  of  3G2  m. 
between  Murree  and  Leh.  From  Leh  the  route  crosses  the  difficult 
Mustakh  Pass,  or  takes  an  easier,  but  longer,  route  more  E. 

The  snow-line  on  the  S.  side  of  Himalaya  lies  at  16,200  ft.;  the 
glaciers  are  on  a  vast  scale,  and  descend  in  one  instance  (Tchaja)  as  low 
as  to  10,520  fb.  Trees  and  wheat  flourish  up  to  14,800  ft.  In  spite  of 
the  magnificence  of  Himalaya  its  scenery  is  not  much  admired,  the 
views  being  too  distant  and  the  general  aspect  monotonous. 

(2)  The  fndO'Gangetic  Plain. — The  plain  of  the  Indus  and  G^ges  is 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  uniformity  of  level,  which  nowhere  exceeds 
an  elevation  of  1200  ft.  No  line  of  heights  marks  the  watershed  between 
the  basins  of  these  large  rivers.  The  plain  attains  its  greatest  width  on 
the  side  of  the  Indus,  betweeti  the  Suliman  mountains  in  the  W.  and 
the  Aravulli  range  in  the  E.    Along  the  Gkmges  it  is  narrowed  by  the 
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adviaoe  of  tlie  plateau  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ht  rL  bank  between 
Delhi  and  Bajmahal,  and  on  this  river  it  attains  ita  greateat  width  along 
the  aea-coaat,  where  it  may  be  aaid  to  extend  from  Ccttack  in  the  &W. 
to  Chittagong  in  the  S.E.  In  the  N.E.  the  plain  ia  continued  along  the 
oourae  of  the  Brahmapootra  between  the  Himalayaa  on  the  N.  and  the 
Qnmw  and  OoHjm  hills  on  the  S.,  and  again  along  the  oourae  of  the 
Soormah  between  the  hilla  just  mentioned  and  the  high  ground  of 
Tipperah.  Ita  total  area  is  estimated  at  500,000  sq.  m.  The  plain  is 
fringed  on  the  N.  by  a  swampy  and  malarious  belt  of  forest  named 
the  Terai*  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  drainage  of  the  a4Jaoent 
mountaina,  and  has  a  general  width  of  froui  25  to  30  m.  The  remainder 
of  Uie  Gangetic  plain  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  presents  in  this  respect  a 
great  contrast  to  the  plain  of  the  Indus. 

The  ladui  rises  in  Tibet  to  the  N.  of  the  crest-range  of  Himalaya^ 
and  pursues  a  N.W.  course  until  it  approachea  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
in  74°  SO'  E.  long.,  where  it  turns  sharply  round  to  the  S.W.,  and 
thence  holds  a  course  parallel  to  the  Suliman  and  Hala  ranges :  it  forma 
a  considerable  delta,  which  may  be  said  to  commence  above  Hydrabad, 
and  it  reaches  the  sea  by  7  chief  channels.  The  river  is  navigable 
throughout  to  Attock,  where  it  emerges  from  the  mpuntains,  but 
shifting  sandbanks  render  navigation  difficult.  The  chief  port  of  the 
Indus  is  XnrraohM*  which  lies  W.  of  the  present  delta,  and  has 
been  improved  by  dredging,  so  far  as  to  make  it  accessible  to  ships  of 
burden.  The  tnbutaries  of  the  Indus  are  rt.  the  Clabbol  and  1.  the 
Pugnud,  which  brings  to  it  the  united  waters  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  viz. :  the  JheUun,  the  ChonAb,  the  Bayee,  the  Satlflje,  and  its 
tributaiT  the  Beof.  The  district  between  the  Indus  and  the  AravulU 
Mts.  is  for  the  most  part  desert ;  portions  of  the  Punjab  bear  the  same 
character,  but  the  '*  Doabs  "  (as  the  spaces  between  convergiug  rivers 
are  called)  admit  of  irrigation  and  are  very  fertile. 

The  Ganges  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Himalaya^  enters  the 
plain  at  Hurdwar,  bends  round  S.  and  S.E.,  and  holds  a  course  gene- 
rally parallel  to  Himalaya  to  near  the  head  of  its  deltsk,  when  it  turns  * 
S.  to  the  sea.  Its  fall  in  the  plain  is  gentle,  its  elevation  above  the  sea 
being  1024  ft.  at  Hurdwar,  400  at  Allahabad,  and  80  at  the  head  of 
its  delta.  The  scenery  is  generally  uninteresting,  but  where  the  ranges 
of  the  plateau  press  close  to  its  rt.  bank  at  Rajmahal  and  Mirzapore,  its 
banks  are  picturesque.  The  delta  is  an  intricate  maze  of  channels  with 
juugle-covered  pestilential  islands,  comprised  under  the  general  name 
of  uie  Snnderhnnds :  the  navigable  channels  are  14  in  number,  but  the 
commei^ce  of  the  county  is  almost  whoUv  confined  to  the  Hooghly,  on 
which  Calcutta  stands.  The  affluents  of  the  Ganges  are  most  numerous 
on  its  L  or  Himalavan  bank :  we  mav  notice  the  C^oomtee,  which  winds 
about  with  a  deeply  cut  channel,  tlie  Gogra  or  chief  river  of  Oude, 
nearly  a  mile  wide  at  its  confluence,  and  the  Onndnok  from  Nepaul :  on 
its  rt.  bank  it  receives  the  Junma  from  the  lower  Himalaya,  with  the 
Ohnmbnl  fr^m  the  plateau  of  Malwa  ;  and  the  Sone,  a  very  broad  river, 
rising  in  the  same  quarter,  but  taking  a  more  easterly  course.  The 
Bralunapootra,  which  interlaces  with  the  Ganges  at  its  delta,  rises  near 
the  Indus  in  Tibet,  and  doubles  round  the  eastern  flank  of  Himalaya^ 
f^ter  which  it  flows  S.W.  through  the  broad  valley  of  Assam,  and 
carries  down  a  body  of  water  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Ganges 
itself:  it  receives  1.  the  Barak,  which  drains  thd  plain  S.  of  the  Garrow 
and  Cossya  hills,  ramifying  through  the  flat  district  called  the  JhfieUl 
with  an  mfinity  of  channels.    Caloatta,  the  chief  port  of  the  Ganges, 
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ttands  on  the  Hoogbly,  100  m.  from  the  tea ;  the  constant  silting  of 
the  channel  is  a  serious  objection  to  it.  A  new  harbour  was  com* 
menced  at  Canning  Town,  30  m.  to  the  8.E.,  but  it  has  been  given  up. 

(3)  T%e  Northern  PkUeau. — The  northern  plateau  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Azavnili  Xts.,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sautpoorft  ^  range,  which 
separates  the  basins  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee.  Towards  the  N. 
and  E.  it  declines  towards  the  Jumna,  and  subsides  into  the  plain  near 
Delhi.  The  northern  plateau  contains  the  following  divisions  and 
ranges  :— (1)  The  Flatean  of  Xalwa  in  the  N.,  gradually  rising  from  N. 
to  S.  until  it  attains  a  height  of  about  2000  ft.  near  the  Vindhva  range ; 
the  title  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  section  immediately  N.  of  that 
range  as  far  as  the  Harnumttee  Hills,  a  distance  of  about  80  m. ;  (2) 
the  Vindhya  range,  which  separates  the  Plateau  of  Malwa  from  the 
▼alley  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  which  does  little  more  than  overtop  the 
level  of  the  plateau  ;  its  line  is  prolonged  E.  in  the  fertile  Xymort 
Hills  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  Mirzapore  ;  (3)  the  Sautpoon 
range,  S.  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  prolonged  E.  m  a  ridge  of  considerable 
elevation  (the  Ck)omah  Ohants),  which  terminates  in  the  Bi^mahal  Hills 
on  the  bank  of  the  Gktnges,  with  the  culminating  height  of  Parasnath 
(4500  ft.)  ;  lastly  (4),  the  Flatean  of  Omerknntok,  with  an  average  ele- 
vation of  7000  ft.,  the  high  ground  on  which  the  Nerbudda,  the  Sone, 
and  several  branches  of  the  Mahanuddy  take  their  rise.  S.  of  this 
plateau  is  a  lower  region,  of  which  little  is  known,  extending  from  the 
frontier  of  Bengal  to  the  Godavery  :  it  is  a  broken,  jungly,  pestilential 
district,  belonging  rather  to  the  plateau  than  to  the  maritime  plain. 
The  rivers  of  the  northern  plateau  chiefly  seek  the  Ganges,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Chnmbnl  on  the  Plateau  of  Malwa,  and  the  8<m6,  which 
drains  the  valley  between  the  Rymore  Hills  and  the  Goomah  Ghauts  ; 
the  Nerbadda  and  the  Taptee,  however,  seek  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  flow- 
ing in  nearly  parallel  courses :  the  Nerbudda,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  two,  is  navigable  in  its  mid-course  and  also  for  about 
90  m.  of  its  lower  course ;  but  these  sections  are  divided  by  an  un- 
navigable  interval  of  rocky  and  rapid  water.  The  scenery  of  the 
Nerbudda  in  this  interval  is  grand,  and  many  parts  of  this  region 
have  broken  ground  and  rugged  heights,  which,  offer  good  sites  for 
fortresses.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  the  Mahannddj  receives 
a  large  portion  of  its  supply  through  the  Sheonath  and  the  Husdoo 
from  the  plateau  of  Omerkuntuk. 

(4)  The  Plateau  of  the  Deecan.—The  Plateau  of  the  Deccan  or 
"south"  country  is  bounded  £.  and  W.  by  the  converging  lines  of  the 
Ghauts,  and  N.  by  a  similar  but  less  clearly  defined  line  of  heights 
which  follows  the  Taptee  in  the  W.  and  the  Godavery  in  the  E.,  and 
of  which  the  Mf^iadeo  Hills,  between  the  Taptee  and  the  Poorna,  are  a 
link.  •  The  plateau  rises  towards  the  S.  and  attains  an  average  elevation 
of  2500  ft.  in  Mysore  :   it  slopes  towards  the  E.,  as  shown  by  the 

-rivers,  which  rise  on  the  Western  Ghauts  and  seek  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  Ghauts  are  so  called  from  the  **  ghftts  "  or  **  passes  "  which  occur 
at  intervals  in  the  west  line.  The  Western  0haats  skirt  the  coast  at  an 
average  distance  of  30  m.,  and  rise  to  a  varying  height  of  from  3000 


*  The  valley  oftheNcrbndda  Is  generally 
regard^  as  the  limit  between  the  northern 
and  lonthem  plateaus;  but  this  valley 
appears  to  be  merely  a  depression  in  the 
northern  plateau,  and  the  true  boundary  is 


rather  the  Taptee  valley  with  its  strongly- 
marked  boundaries,  (he  Sautpoora  Mts 
and  the  Mafaadio  Hills.  Soe  JUmmal  qT 
6eog,  Soe^  vol.  sL,  pp.  68, 69. 
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to  6000  ft. :  from  the  maritime  plain  they  present  the  appearanee  of  m 
lofby  mountain-wall,  generally  clothed  with  luxuriant  foreata,  hut  in 
places  80  precipitous  as  to  give  no  footing  for  vegetation:  from  the 
plateau  they  assume  the  form  of  ridges  running  at  right  anglea  to  the 
line  of  elevation  and  overtopping  the  plateau  hy  from  500  to  1000  ft. 
The  Eastern  Ohauti  are  leas  lofty  (not  exceeding  3500  ft.),  leas  oon* 
tinuoua,  and  more  remote  from  the  coast-line.  The  two  ranges  meet  in 
the  Hailghaxry  Hillt,  which  rise  in  Dodabeta  to  8760  ft.,  and  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  surface  between  5000  and  7000  ft.  high.  S.  of 
the  Neilgherries  a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  the  Western  Ghauts, 
known  as  the  Gap  of  Coimbatora,  beyond  which  the  line  is  resumed 
in  the  mountsins  of  Travancore.  The  Deccan  is  generally  level ;  but 
some  of  the  ridges  above  noticed  run  far  back  over  the  plateau,  and  in 
other  parts  isolated  flat-topped  hills  are  not  uncommon.  The  rivers  of 
the  Deccan  are  the  Godaveiy,  the  Xiitnahi  the  Plsmiair,  and  the  Ouawrj : 
each  of  these  drains  a  considerable  area  by  means  of  numeroos  branches^ 
which  converge  on  the  Deccan  and  diBcharge  their  united  waters 
through  the  few  openings  afforded  by  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  Ghauts 
and  the  ranges  of  Southern  India  abound  with  interesting  scenery, 
in  which  precipices,  forests,  and  waterfalls,  are  conspicuous  features. 
Khandala,  at  the  head  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  and  the  Mahabuleshwsr 
hills,  in  17°  59'  N.  lat.,  are  favourite  spots  for  the  scenery  of  the 
western  Ghauts ;  and  there  are  fine  falls  in  this  range — on  the  Markund 
at  Gogak,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Belgaum,  and  on  the  Sheravutty  at  Gerseppa, 
in  14°  15'  N.  lat.,  where  there  is  a  series  of  four  &lls,  the  highest  having 
a  clear  descent  of  890  ft.  In  the  Eastern  Ghauts  the  fidls  of  the  Cauveiy 
at  Shiva  Samudram  are  fiimous,  where  the  river  is  divided  by  an  island, 
and  makes  a  leap  of  460  fb.  on  the  N.  branch  and  of  370  ft.  on  the  S. 
branch.  The  scenery  of  the  Neilgherries,  and  of  the  Animalle  hills, 
about  60  m.  more  S.,  is  verv  striking,  and  in  the  Travancore  mountains 
there  are  fine  falls  on  the  Chittar  at  Kutallam  and  on  the  Tamrapami 
at  Papanaaham. 

(5)  The  Maritime  Flaim  and  Coatt-lme  of  (he  Decoon.— llie  plain 
that  underlies  the  Western  Ghauts  is  much  broken  by  lateral  spurs 
emanating  from  the  Ghauts.  In  some  parts  indeed  these  spurs  descend 
close  to  the  sea-shore  and  occupy  the  bulk  of  the  surface  :  this  is  the 
case  between  the  14th  and  15th  parallels.  Elsewhere  a  sandy  belt  gene> 
rally  fiinges  the  coast.  The  soil  immediately  under  the  Ghauts  is  very 
fertile.  The  ooast-Iine  is  regular,  and  harbourage  scanty :  Bombay  has 
a  safe  and  roomy  harbour  formed  by  islands,  and  on  the  Malahir  Coast, 
as  the  southern  section  is  named,  there  are  good  harbours  at  Goa  and 
Ooohin,  the  latter  protected  by  a  natural  breakwater  of  soft  mud,  and 
having  communication  with  the  adjacent  country  by  a  backwater  ex- 
tending on  each  side  of  it,  and  affording  safe  navigation.  The  other 
harbours  on  the  western  coast  are  encumbered  wiw  bars,  and  rarely 
admit  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  ft.  lUUohorry  receives  vessels 
of  500  or  600  tons,  and  there  are  harbours  at  ICangalm,  Oaiia]i6m,  and 
Oalie&t.  Boypora,  the  terminus  of  the  Madras  railway  on  the  MaUb^r 
coast,  has  only  an  open  roadstead.  The  Eastern  Plain  attains  its  greatest 
expansion  opposite  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore  :  thence  it  contracts  to  about 
30  m.  near  Madras,  and  again  expands.  The  rivers  form  large  deltas 
which  faoilitatiB  irrigation  and  render  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
parts  of  India.  Harbourage  is  again  deficient,  and  a  tremendoua  surf 
breaks  on  the  coast:  at  fluidxms  vessels  have  to  anchor  in  the  roads, 
which  are  unsafe  in  a  N.E.  wind :  the  same  may  be  said  of  Fondiobany 
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and  other  places  on  this  coast,  with  the  exception  of  HMnlipat&Bi,  which 
iB.free  from  suif  and  admits  vessels  of  300  tons. 

§  4.  Climate.  —  The  varying  altitude  of  India  affords  a  corre- 
sponding variety  of  climate.  While  the  summer  heat  of  the  plains 
is  extreme,  reaching  in  Lower  Scinde  to  a  mean  of  98°  5',  and  in 
Upper  Scinde  even  to  130°  in  the  shade,  the  temperature  of  the 
hills  at  an  elevation  of  about  7000  ft.,  as  at  Ootakamund  in  the 
Neilgherries  and  at  Simla  and  Darjeeling  on  the  sub-Hiinalayan 
ranges,  resembles  that  of  fine  summer  weather  in  England,  and 
higher  up  the  Himalayas  it  is  easy  to  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Ootakamund  is  68°,  on  the 
Deccan  plateau  generally  about  76°,  at  Calcutta  79°,  at  Bombay  80°, 
and  at  Madras  84°.  The  rain-fall  varies  still  more :  the  hill  sides 
which  are  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon  come  in  for  an  exces- 
sive amount,  reaching  at  Mahabuleshwar,  70  m.  S.  of  Bombay,  to 
about  260  inches,  and  at  Cherrapongee,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Cossya 
hills,  to  650  inches.  Himalaya  also  has  a  heavy  rain-fall,  amount- 
ing at  Darjeeling  to  120  inches.  Districts  shut  off  from  the  S.W. 
monsoon  or  remote  from  the  sea,  have  a  varying  amount,  descending 
almost  to  nil  in  the  desert  W.  of  the  Aravulli  Mts.,  diminishing 
gradually  as  you  ascend  the  Ganges  from  66  inches  at  Calcutta  to 
40  at  Benares  and  20  at  Delhi,  and  being  very  moderate  on  the 
Deccan  plateau,  where  the  rain-clouds  are  intercepted  by  the 
Western  Ghauts.  The  cooling  influence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  is 
however  felt  gratefully  on  the  Deccan,  even  where  the  rain-fall  is 
not  large.  The  N.E.  monsoon  is  most  felt  at  Madras,  but  it  is  far 
less  beneficial  in  its  effects  than  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  rainy 
season  at  Bombay  is  between  June  and  October,  and  at  Madras 
between  October  and  March.  The  plains,  and  especially  those 
parts  of  them  which  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  are  trying  to 
European  constitutions :  the  Terai,  the  Sunderbunds,  and  all  swampy 
places  are  pre-eminently  unhealthy.  The  sanatoria  are  on  the  high 
grounds  at  elevations  varying  from  2000  ft.  to  7500  ft. :  the  most  ■ 
frequented  are  Simla  and  Darjeeling  on  the  Himalayas ;  Aboo,  on 
the  Aravulli  range;  Ootakamund,  Eotageri,  and  Coonoor  on  the 
Neilgherries ;  £^nd  Cherrapongee,  on  the  Cossya  hills,  which  is  con- 
veniently situated  for  Calcutta.  Bangalore  and  other  spots  on  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Deccan  are  healthy. 

Natural  Prodiictions. — The  natural  resources  of  India  are  of  the  moat 
varied  character.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Sivalik  or  sub-Himalayan  ranges, 
in  the  upper  basins  of  the  Qodavery  and  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  Burdwan 
district,  where  the  mines  at  Raneegunge  are  extensively  worked.  Iron, 
of  the  best  quality  is  found  in  various  part«  of  the  Deccan,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Wein-gunga,  a  tributary  of  the  Qodavery;  about  Jubbulpore,  near 
the  head  of  the  Kerbudda ;  in  the  Eymore  and  Bajmahal  hills,  and 
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other  parte.  Seyeral  of  the  liverB  are  auriferous :  diamonds  are  found 
in  the  sandstone  detritus  near  Ellore,  and  near  Punnah  in  Bandel- 
ound  :  the  mines  on  the  Pennair  near  Cuddapah  and  GK>oty,  which 
once  supplied  the  merchants  of  Gk>lconda,  are  no  longer  worked.  Copper 
is  abundant  in  Nepaul,  and  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The^&tlt 
range  in  the  Punjab  and  the  lakes  in  Rajpootana  yield  supplies  of  salt. 
Saltpetre  is  largely  produced  in  the  south  of  the  Punjab,  in  Oude, 
Berar,  and  elsewhere.  The  flora  embraces  a  wide  range  of  species  from 
the  arctic  plants  of  the  upper  Himalayas  to  the  tropical  luxuriance  of 
the  plains.  English  forest^  and  fruit-trees  flourish  on  the  sub-EUma- 
layan  and  Neilgherry  hills.  But  the  characteristic  products  of  the 
country  aro  the  widenspreading  banyan-tree,  the  teak,  valuable  for  ship- 
building and  abundant  on  the  Western  Qhauts,  the  saul  of  Terai,  the 
banana,  the  various  species  of  the  palm-tribe  (such  as  the  palmyra  or 
toddv  palm,  the  sugar  date-palm,  the  cocoa-nut  palm),  the  mango, 
which  ranks  especially  as  "  the  fruit  of  India,"  the  plantain,  the  India- 
mbber  tree,  &c.  The  uses  to  which  the  component  parts  of  trees, 
especially  palms,  are  applied,  are  very  various  :  sugar,  wine,  spirit,  oil, 
wax,  mats,  ropes,  and  thread,  are  among  the  articles  produced  from 
them.  The  finest  wheat  \a  produced  in  Oude  :  maize  attains  a  gigantic 
height,  and  rice  thrives  wherover  irrigation  is  possible.  Various  kinds 
of  puUe  are  grown,  among  them  the  ervum  lens,  from  which  the  sub- 
stance called  in  this  country  revalenta  Arabiea  is  manufactured.  Opium 
and  indigo  rank  among  the  most  valuable  commeroial  products :  hemp, 
jute,  sugar,  and  flax,  also  hold  an  important  place.  Large  tracts  of  land 
aro  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton ;  but  the  staple  is  not  considered 
equal  to  that  of  America.  We  may  lastly  notice  the  various  species  of 
the  ginger-tribe  (ginger,  cardamoms,  and  turmeric),  dye-plants  (madder, 
safflower,  and  the  saffron  of  Cashmere),  medicinal  plants  (the  castor- 
oil-plant,  and  the  cinchona  or  quinine-plant,  which  has  been  introduced 
from  America,  and  thrives  on  the  Neilgherries),^  tanning  substances 
(cutch,  from  the  cuxusia  caiechu)^  tea,  an  increasing  production  in 
Assam,  on  the  sub- Himalayan  hills  (at  Darjeeling  in  Sikkim,  in  the 
valley  of  Dehra  Doon  in  Eumaon,  at  Eangra  and  Murree  in  the 
Puz\jab),  and  again  at  Hazareebaugh  in  Cbota  Nagporo,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Silhet  and  Cachar ;  and  coffee  of  good  quality  on  the  Neil- 
gherries.  The  most  noteworthy  animals  aro  the  yak,  which  serves 
as  a  beast  of  burden  across  the  high  passes  of  the  Himalayas;  the  zebu 
or  Indian  ox,  the  Cashmero  goat,  which  yields  the  fine  shawl-wool, 
and  the  elephant,  which  even  in  a  wild  state  has  a  commeroial  value 
from  its  teeth.  The  silk-worm  is  cultivated  in  Assam  and  Bengal,  and 
the  lac-insect  yields  sticklac,  from  which  a  valuable  soarletdye  and  resin 
aro  produced. 

§  5.  Inhabitants,  Govebnmbnt,  Manufactures,  Commebcb, 
Communications. — The  Hindoos  form  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  India.  They  belong  to  the  Indo-Germanic  division  of  the  human 
race,  and  appear  to  have  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  north-west, 
and  to  have  settled  on  the  plains  of  the  Granges  about  the  13th 
century  B.o.    Their  language  is  based  on  the  old  Sanscrit,  and  falls 


<  Since  Its  first  introduction  in  this  lo- 
cality, the  caltnre  has  extended  to  the 
Pulney,  Ooorg.  and  Travanoore  hilla  in 


the  S,  to  Darjeeling  in  fhe  N^  and  to  the 
Mahabuleahwar  hills  in  tho  Western 
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into  numerous  dialects,  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  heads  of 
Hindi,  Bengali,  Mahratti,  Gujerati,  and  Orissa.  They  profess  Brah- 
minism,  which  appears  to  have  superseded  its  offshoot  Buddhism 
in  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  They  are  divided  into  numerous 
castes,  which  abstain  rigidly  from  all  intermarriage,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  even  from  contact  with  each  other.  Their  religious  pre- 
iudices  are  very  strong :  the  barbarous  practice  of  suttee  or  widow 
burning  has  been  repressed  by  law.  The  Hindoos  are  intelligent 
and  frugal;  ceremonious  to  equals  and  servile  to  superiors;  subtle, 
vindictive,  and  treacherous.  The  aboriginal  tribes  whom  the  Hindoos 
displaced  were  a  black  race,  using  languages  of  the  Turanian  class. 
Their  descendants  still  hold  their  ground  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  and  retain  their  original  tongues,  generically  termed 
Dravidian,  and  comprising  Tamil,  Telugu,  Tulu,  Malayalam,  and 
Oanara.     This  class  includes  the  Gonds  of  Omerkuntuk  and  the 
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N.W.  of  Oriasa ;  the  Bhcels  between  the  Yindhya  and  the  Aravulli 
chains;  the  Coulies  of  the  Western  Ghauts  about  Bombay;  the 
Kamusis  and  Warlis  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Ghauts ; 
the  Katodars  of  the  Neilgherries ;  the  Shanars  of  Tinnevelly ;  and  the 
Ghenewars  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  Ilie  Bhotyas  of  Bhotan  are 
Mongols,  and  profess  Buddhism.  Afghans  or  Patans  are  very  nu- 
merous and  are  rigid  Mohammedans.  We  may  further  notice  the 
Arabs  and  Black  Jews  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  the  Parsees  or  Persian 
fire-worshippers  of  Bombay  and  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  most 
part  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  class ;  and  the  Oathies  of  Gujerat, 
who  are  sun-worshippers  and  freebooters,  governed  by  priests  and 
bards.  A  primitive  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  has  existed 
on  the  Malabar  coast  since  the  3rd  century,  and  still  numbers 
120,000  adherents.  European  settlers  form  a  very  slight  element, 
numerically  speaking,  in  the  teeming  j)opulation  of  India.  In  1861 
the  British  numbered  about  126,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  army.  The  Portuguese  are  numerous  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  to  these  we  may  add  a  few  French  and  Dutch.  Christian 
missions  have  been  established  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  have  met 
with  large  success  in  the  southern  districts. 

Government. — British  India  was  transferred  in  1858  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  its  affairs  are  now  administered  by 
the  following  authorities: — (1)  In  England,  a  Secretary  of  State,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  a  Council  of  State,  presided  over  by 
the  Secretary,  and  numbering  15  members,  of  whom  8  are  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  other  7  are  elected  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
(2)  In  India,  a  Viceroy,  in  whom  the  executive  power  is  vested  ;  a 
Supreme  Council,  which  sits  at  Calcutta,  and  consists  of  6  members, 
including  the  Viceroy  or  Gbvemor- General ;  an  Imperial  Legislative 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  additional  members ; 
and  separate  Councils  for  each  of  the  Presidencies,  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  The  native  governments  are  autocracies,  the  title  of  the 
sovereign  being  Rajah. 

EduccUion. — A  system  of  general  education  for  the  natives  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  British  Government  in  1854,  consisting  of  primary  schools 
for  the  poor,  and  universities  with  affiliated  colleges  for  the  higher 
classes.  The  universities  are  located  at  the  3  presidency  towns,  and 
there  are  colleges  at  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Hooghly,  Eishnaghur,  Berhampore, 
and  Patna  in  Bengal;  Agra,  Bareilly,  find  Benares,  in  the  North- 
western Provinces ;  and  Delhi  and  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab.  Government 
aid  is  now  extended  to  17,117  schools,  having  an  average  attendance  of 
436,000  pupils.  No  religious  instiniction  is  given  in  these  schools. 
Numerous  schools  and  colleges  have  been  founded  by  the  Missionary 
Societies,  and  by  private  munificence. 

Agriculture. — The  progress  of  agriculture  in  India  is  in  various  ways 
affected  by  the  peculiar  tenures  on  which  the  land  is  held.  The  State 
in  this,  as  in  other  Oriental  countries,  is  owner  or  part-owner  of  the 
soil,  and  shares  the  profits  of  its  cultivation  with  the  agriculturist. 
Sometimes  it  receives  its  share  directly  froiA  the  cultivator  (ryot), 
aomotimes  through  a  middle-man  (zemindar),  who  sublets  to  the  i^ots^ 
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and  sometimes  again  through  a  combination  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village,  who  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the  division  of  the  sum 
to  be  paid.  These  may  be  distinguished  as  the  ryotwar,  zemindary, 
and  village-tenure  systems.  The  zemindary  system  prevails  in  Northern 
India,  and  the  others  in  the  two  southern  I^esidencite.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  system  of  tnams,  or  rent-free  grants  for  one  or  more  lives, 
which  is  not  imusual  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  A  difference  also 
exists  as  to  the  period  for  which  the  assessment  of  the  State's  share 
is  made.  In  the  Bengal  Presidency  the  sum  is  fixed  in  perpetuity ; 
in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  for  a  term  of  30  years.  In 
Bombay  the  assessment  has  hitherto  been  made  annually,  but  both 
here  and  in  Madras  the  (Government  is  substituting  the  longer  period, 
in  order  that  the  cultivator  may  have  a  stronger  interest  in  improving 
the  soil.  The  success  of  affrioulture  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
irrigation,  natural  or  artificial,  supplied  to  the  soil.  A  dry  or  com- 
paratively >lry  season  is  fatal  to  uie  very  existence  of  the  crops,  and 
there  are  large  areas  in  India  which  only  need  moisture  to  trsiiisform 
them  from  wildernesses  into  gardens.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
the  irrigation  works  which  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  some  of  which 
are  noticed  below.  As  to  the  crops  cultivated  in  the  various  districts 
we  may  notice  as  the  chief — ^wheat,  especially  in  Oude,  the  North-West 
Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  the  Central  Provinces  ;  millet  and  maize,  in 
localities  where  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  for  wheat,  as  in  Scinde; 
cotton,  the  best  quality  in  Assam  and  Chittagong,  also  largely  grown 
in  Oude,  Bahar,  the  Central  Provinces  and  on  the  Deccan  ;  opium  in 
Bahar,  Oude,  and  in  the  native  states  of  Malwa  and  Gujerat ;  indigo, 
especially  in  the  N.  of  Bengal ;  sugar,  in  Oude  and  Bahar  ;  rice,  &e 
staple  product  of  British  Burmah,  also  in  the  Central  Provinces  and 
other  parts ;  fiax,  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  and  the  Punjab ; 
and  hemp,  in  the  latter  district. 

Manufaduves, — The  leading  branch  of  manufacture  in  India  consistH 
of  the  various  textile  fabrics  of  which  the  native  dress  is  composed. 
Some  of  these  are  of  the  finest  quality  and  beautifully  embroidered— 
the  muslins  of  Nandair,  Muktul,  and  other  places  in  the  Nizam's  territoiy, 
and  of  Amee  near  Madras ;  the  embroideries  of  Delhi  and  the  Punjab, 
fioss  silk  and  braid  on  silk  and  cloth  ;  the  gold  and  silver  thread  em- 
broideries of  Benares  ;  the  slippers  and  caps  of  Lucknow — ^all  of  which 
are  appreciated  in  Europe.  The  silk  of  India  is  remarkably  soft  and 
fine.  We  may  further  notice  the  chintzes  of  Masulipatam,  the  highly 
prized  Cashmere  shawls,  and  the  carpets  of  Waningul  in  the  Deccan. 
The  jewelry  of  the  large  towns  on  the  Gktnges,  particularly  Benares,  Delhi, 
Patna,  and  Calcutta^  is  much  admired ;  as  are  also  the  carvings  in  wood 
and  ivory,  applied  to  furniture,  toys,  and  ornaments.  The  manufacture 
of  6pium  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  at  Patna  and  Benares. 

Commerce.  ^The  commerce  of  India  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain, 
whither  it  exports  the  bulk  of  its  raw  produce,  cotton,  indigo,  rice, 
oil-seeds,  sugar,  silk,  jute,  and  wool  :  receiving  in  return  cottons, 
cotton-yam,  woollens,  iron,  machinery,  copper,  and  sundries.  The 
exports  far  exceed  in  value  the  imports,  and  the  balance  has  to  be  paid 
for  in  cash.  To  China  is  sent  the  opium,  which  is  so  important  a  pro- 
duct of  India. 

Communications. — A  very  complete  system  of  trunk  lines  of  railway 
is  in  progress,  and  will  shortly  be  brought  to  a  completion.  The  chief 
lines  are:— ^1)  The  East  Indian,  which  traverses  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  has  a  branch  to  Jubbulpore  on 
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the  apper  Nerbndda.  (2)  Hie  Oreat  Indian  Peninsular,  which  starto 
from  Bombay  and  makes  for  Jubbulpore  in  one  direction,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Calcutta  line,  and  for  Raiehore  in  another  direction 
where  it  will  meet  the  Madras  line:  the  three  capitals  will  thus  be 
united  by  this  line.  (3)  The  Madras  line,  in  one  direction  to  Beypore 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  another  by  Cudoapah  to  Raiehore.  (4)  The 
Scinde,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  lines,  the  last  of  which  is  designed  to  connect 
the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ghmges  between  Umritsir  and  Delhi  : 
the  Scinde  line  connects  the  port  of  Kurrachee  with  Kotree  at  the  head 
of  the  Indus  Delta,  and  the  Punjab  takes  up  the  section  between 
Mooltan  and  Umritsir.  The  traffic  between  Kotree  and  Mooltan  is 
CMTied  on  by  the  Indus  Flotilla,  but  it  seems  likely  that  this  will  ere 
long  be  superseded  by  a  railway.  In  addition  to  these  trunk  lines 
there  are  others  of  local  importance,  such  as  the  Bombay  and  Baroda 
to  Ahmedabad  in  Oujerat,  the  Eastern  Bengal,  &o.  The  Canals  in 
India  are  on  a  grand  scale,  but  are  more  designed  for  Lnigation  than  for 
traffic. 

Irrigation  Works. — The  most  fkvourable  spots  for  these  operations 
are  ^^e  deltas  on  the  coast  districts,  and  the  doabs  in  the  interior. 
Thus  in  the  delta  of  the  Qodavery,  780,000  acres  are  irrigated  by  canals 
extending  840  m.,  ezclusiye  of  branches  :  in  the  delta  of  the  Kistnah, 
^0,000  acres  by  290  m.  of  canal ;  and  in  the  delta  of  the  Cauvery, 
700,000  acres.  In  each  of  these  cases  auicuU,  or  embankments,  are 
thrown  across  the  riyera  at  the  head  of  the  deltas,  by  means  of  which 
the  area  to  be  irrigated  is  enlarged,  and  the  water-supply  is  controlled 
and  raised  to  a  higher  level :  some  of  these  anicwU  are  very  massire, 
that  of  the  Gk)davery  being  3955  yards  long.  Works  are  in  progress 
for  fertilizing  the  desert  plains  of  Scinde  by  means  of  the  old  channels, 
such  as  the  Narra,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Indus.  In  the  doabs  we 
may  notice  the  Ganges  Canal,  525  m.  in  length,  which  draws  its  supply 
from  the  river  below  the  Sivalik  hills,  and  distributes  it  between  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  terminating  at  Humeerpore  on  the  former  river 
and  at  Cawnpore  on  the  latter ;  the  Jumna  canals,  Eastern  and  Western, 
fertilizing  the  plains  N.  of  Delhi ;  and  the  extensive  systems  in  the 
Punjab.  Many  of  these  canals  are  also  available  for  navigation,  as  the 
Ganges  Canal,  the  Northern  Godavery  Canal  which  leads  to  the  port  of 
Cocanada,  and  the  northern  canals  of  the  Kistnah  delta,  leading  to 
Masulipatam  and  via  Ellore  to  the  Godavery. 

§  6.  Political  Divisions. — The  political  divisions  of  India  may 
be  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  (1)  British  Possessions,  (2)  Native 
States,  and  (3)  French  and  Portuguese  Possessions.  The  areas  and 
populations  of  these  are  as  follow : — 


British  PoasesBionsCBunnab  included) 
Native  States 

Total 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Population. 

955,238 

596,790 

1,264 

144,674,615 

47,909,199 

517,149 

1,553,282    1     193,100  963 

The  British  Possessions  are  divided  into  Governments,  some  of 
which  are  entitled  Presidencies  and  others  Provinces,  subject  to 
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officers  with  varioufl  titles — Governors,  Lieutenant-Governors,  and 
Chief-Commissionerg.  The  leading  divisions  are  as  follow: — (1) 
The  Presidenoy  of  Bengal,  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  comprising 
the  "  Lower  Provinces "  of  the  Gangetic  plain,  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Gogra  downwards,  together  with  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
Brahmapootra  hasin,  and  the  coast-districts  of  Chittagong  and 
Orissa.  (2)  The  Korih-Wett  Provinoes,  under  a  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, on  the  central  portion  of  the  Gangetic  plain  to  the  Jumna 
in  the  W.,  together  with  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  sub-Himalayan 
region,  and  some  outlying  districts,  as  Ajmere  in  Hajpootana.  (3) 
The  Punjab)  under  a  Lieutenant-GkTvemor,  including,  in  addition  to 
the  Punjab  Proper,  the  regions  between  the  Sutleje  and  the  Jumna, 
and  between  the  Indus  and  the  Suliman  range.  (4)  The  Pretidenoj 
of  Bombay,  under  a  Governor,  including  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Indus  valley,  the  W.  coast  region  to  13**  4(y  N.  lat  in  the  S.,  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  the  Deccan  plateau.  (5)  The  Presldeney  of 
Madras,  under  a  Governor,  including  the  western  coast  between 
13°  40'  and  10°  21'  N.  lat.,  the  eastern  coast  from  19°  30'  N.  lat.  to 
Cape  Gomorin,  and  the  adjaoent  parts  of  the  Deccan  plateau,  with 
the  whole  bteadth  of  the  peninsula  at  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore.  (6) 
The  province  of  Onde,  under  a  Chief-Commissioner,  situated  on  the 
Gangetic  Plain,  about  the  Goomtee  river.  (7)  The  Oentral  Pro- 
▼inoes,  under  a  Chi^-Commissioner,  on  the  high  region  about  the 
sources  of  the  Nerbudda,  Godavery,  and  Sone.  (8)  Britiih  Bormahy 
under  a  Chief-Commissioner,  comprising  the  provinces  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  down  to  10^  N.  lat.  (9)  The  Hyderabad 
Assigned  Bistziots,  Coorg,  and  Mysore,  under  the  Governor-General 
in  Council — the  first  in  Central  India,  about  21°  N.  lat,  77°  E, 
long. ;  the  second,  a  small  territory  on  the  Western  Ghauts,  about 
12°  N.  lat. ;  and  the  third,  an  extensive  State  in  the  Deccan  pla- 
teau, surrounded  by  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  areas  and  popu- 
lations of  these  several  divisions  are  as  follow : — 


Aream 
Bq.ni. 

Population. 

North- West  Provinces  .     .     , 

The  Punjab 

Bombay 

Madras 

Onde 

Central  Provimea    .... 

BritiHh  Burmah 

Hyderabad  Asdgned  Dlstricta . 

Coorg 

Mysore 

246,785 
84,983 
100,441 
142,042 
141,746 
22,456 
79,600 
90,070 
18,000 
2,116 
27,000 

42»605,222 
28.223,889 
14,586,804 
12,889,106 
24,926,509 
6,502,884 
7,181,321 
2,196,180 
1,530,981 
119,118 
4,013,601 

Total    .... 

956,238 

144.674.615 
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Subdivisions  and  Towns, — The  Gk>yernment8  above  enumerated  are 
subdivided  into  diatriots  under  CoUector-MagistrateB,  or  Deputy- 
CommiBsionera.  In  all  the  Qovemmenta  except  Madras,  the  Hyder- 
abad assigned  districts,  and  Cooig,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  of  small 
area,  the  districts  are  grouped  together  into  Divisions  under  Com- 
missioners. A  list  of  these  Divisions,  with  their  respective  towns,  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  ''Ranges"  introduced  under  that 
head  in  Madras,  are  a  geographical  and  not  a  political  arrangement. 
The  titles  of  the  Districts  are  generally  drawn  from  their  respective 
seats  of  government ;  but  in  many  cases  district-names  are  retained, 
such  as  the  Simderboxidi  and  24  FdrgnimaliM,*  in  the  Nuddea  Division; 
Sehra  Doon,  a  vjdley  in  the  Meerut  Division ;  Bvimoo,  a  desert  tract  in 
Derajat,  W.  of  the  Indus ;  Thar  and  Farknr,  desert  tracts  in  Scinde ; 
Candeiih,  in  Bombay;  and  Caaaxm,  divided  between  Bombay  and 
Madras.  A  distinction  is  made  between  Regulation  and  Non-Regulation 
Provinces,  the  latter  being  exempted  from  the  Qovemment  rules  as  to 
matters  of  law  and  finance.  Many  oif  the  old  territorial  titles  remain 
in  current  use,  such  as  ffirhiwd,  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutleje ;  Bohil- 
eond,  now  included  in  the  province  of  Bareilly  ;  Bamur,  in  Central 
India^  aboyt  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Wurdah,  and  Waiugunga,  &c., 
now  answering  to  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts;  Daman,  the 
"  border "  country  between  the  Indus  and  Suliman ;  the  Cdnoanty 
North  and  South,  on  the  Bombay  coast:  the  Ctonatie  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  from  C.  Comorin  to  16**  N.  lat. ;  and  the  Hartlitni  Cirouiv 
on  the  same  coast,  between  16^  and  20^  N.  lat. 


DiviBlons. 


1.  Bbkqal  FaiswsNOT. 

1.  Nuddea 

a.  B^tsbahye 

3.  Daoca 

4.  Chittagong     .... 
6.  Gntuck 

6.  Bardwaa 

7.  Bbangulpora  .... 

8.  Patna 

9.t  Afliaiii 

lO.f  Ajmmd  Hill  Sutes  .  . 
ll.f  Coflsyah  Hills  .  .  . 
la.f  Ghota  Nan^pore  .  .  . 
13.t  Catuck  f  rlbatary  Me- ) 


II.  Noani-Wnr  pAovncB. 
1.  Benirea 


2.  AlUhiOwd 


Towna 


Calcutta,  877.924. 

Alooi>hedabad.  ue^es.    Maldah,  15,000.   DiDiO«Pore. 

27.000.    Raogpora. 
Dacca,  76,000. 

GhliUgong  or  lalainalMd,  12.000. 
Cattack,  40.000.    Pooree.  29,705.    Balasoiv,  11,600. 
Burdwao,  54.000.   H<iogbly.  12.000.   Howrah.    GQlna, 

60,000.    Serampora,  12,537. 
Bhaugolpore,  30.000.     Monghyr,  30,000.     Puneah, 

50.000.     R^Jmahal.  30.000. 
Fatna.  284,122.  Behar.  30.000.    Ghupn,  60,000.  Una- 

pore.  16.130.    Qayali,  43,461. 
QowahaU. 


Haxaredwagh. 


Benarea,  173,352.      Ohaaeepore,   38,673.    Jonnpore. 

27,160.     Aslmghur.    Goruckpora,  46.206.    llina- 

pore.  71,949. 
Allahabad.    105.649.     Gawupore.   113,601.     Banda, 

33,464.   Humeerpore.    Futtehpore,  16.000.    GUpee, 

21,812. 


*  Pergnnnab  is  the  title  of  an  Indian  subdlvisioD   somewhat  answering  to  onr 
•*  hoDdred."  t  Non-Kegnlation  Provtnoea. 
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Dlvlsioni. 


Towns. 


3.  Agra 

i.  Jbanaie      .... 

5.  Meerut      .... 

6.  Barellly     .  .     . 

1.  Kumaon  .... 
8.*  AJmere  .... 
9.*  Jaunsar  and  Bewar 
10.*  Mhairwarra .     .     .     , 

III.  The  Pdnjab. 

1.  Delhi 

2.  Hixsar 

3.  as-Sutl^  States 

4.  Trana-Sutleje  Stateu  . 

5.  Amritsur  .... 

6.  Lahore  .... 
1.  Bawul  Pindee      .     . 

8.  PeshlKwur  .     .     .     .     . 

9.  Mooltan     .     .     .     .     . 
10.  Deri^at      .     .     .     .     , 

IV.  Bombay  PsKsiDKNcr. 

1.  Scinde 

2.  ^,  Division     ... 


3.  S.  Division     .     .     . 

V.  Madbas  Pbesidknct. 
L  Central  Range      .     .     . 

2.  Northern  Range  .     .     . 

3.  Southern  Range  .     .     . 

4.  Western  Range  .     .     . 

VI.  OUDB. 

1.  Lncknow 

2.  Baiswara 

3.  Fyzabad 

4.  Kyrabod 

VII.  Central  Pbovinces. 

1.  Jabbulpore     .     .     .     . 

2.  Nerbadda 

3.  Nagpore 

4.  Chatteai^ur    .     . 


Agra,    142.661.      Etawab,   18,000.      Mnttra,  66,749. 

Mynporee,  20,921.    Furrudcabad,  73,110. 
Jhansie.    Jaloun. 
Meerut,  79,378.    Boolundshnhur,    12,049.     Alighar 

Hozuffumuggur,  9646.   Sahamnpore,  37,968.    CoeL 

3ti,18l.    Khoorja,  18,653. 
Bareilly,  105,649.   Pilleebheet^  26.760.  Shahlehannore. 

71.719.    Moradabad,  67,414. 
Almorah. 
AJmere,  25,000. 


Delhi,  160.000.    Kumal,  15,029. 

Rohtuclc,  13,237.    Hissar. 

Loodianah,  47,191.    Umballah,  21.962.    Simla. 

JuUundhur,  40,000.    Kangra. 

Amritsur,  90,000.    Sealkote,  20,000.  ' 

Lahore,  96,000.    Ferozepore. 

Rawul  l^odee,  15,813. 

Pebhawar,  53,295.    Attock,  2,000. 

Mooltan,  80,000. 

Dera  Gbasee  Khan,  25,000.    Dera  Ismael  Khan,  8000. 


Hydrabad,  26,000.     Kurrachee,  22.277.     Shlkarpore, 

30,000.    Tattah,  10,000.    Meerpoi«,  lO.OOa 
Bombav,  816.562.      Tanoah,  12,000.    Sarat,  96,000. 
Broach  or  Baroche,  12,971.     Kahra.    Ahmedabad, 

130,000.    Nassick,  25,000. 
Ahmednnggur,  25,000.    Poonah,  80,000.    Sholapore. 

Belgaum.    Dharwar.    Rutnagherry.    Punderpoor, 

20,000. 


Madras,  427,771.    Bellary,  30,000.    Kumool,  20,000. 

Arcot,  40.000.    Vellore. 
Nellore,  20,000.    Vizagapatam.    Masulipatam,  28,000. 

Ountoor,  20,000.    I^Jabmundry,  17,000.    Chicaoole, 

60,000. 
Tanjore,  40,000.      Trichinopoly,  30.000.      Madura, 

20.000.    Tinnevelly,  20,000.   Cuddalore.    Tranque- 

bar,  25,000. 
Salem,  19,021.    Calicut.  26,000.      Gananore,    20,000. 

Tellicherry,  20,000.    Mangalore,  20,000. 


Lucknow,  300,000. 
Roy-Bareilly.    Sultanpore. 
Fyzabad.  100,000.    Oude,  8000. 
Seetapore. 


Jubbulpore,  30,000.   Saugor,  50,000.  MuDdlah,  26.000. 

Seonee,  24,000. 
HoBhungabad,  20,000.    Baitool,  20.000. 
Nagpore,  111.231.     Chanda,  15,000. 
Sumbulpore,  30,000. 


*  NonfRegoIation  Provinces. 
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ProvinoM. 

Towns. 

VIII.  Bsirnm  Bitimah. 

1.  Pegu 

a.  Tenaaserim    .... 
3.  Arracan 

DLMtsoiu. 

1.  Aflhtagram     .... 

a  Nuggar 

3.  Niudklroog         .     .     . 

Bangoon,  Mfill,     Pram*  21,807.     Baseiii,  18,S6<. 

Myanouog.    Tongboo. 
Maulmdn,  70^349.     Amherst^  5000.    Tayoy,  14^56. 

Mergui,8000.    Martaban.  6000. 
Akjrab^  14^900.    Arracan,  8000. 

Mysore^  64.739.    Serlngapatam.  12,744. 

Chittuldroog. 

Baogaloie,  •0,000. 

Native  8laie§, — ^The  Native  States  of  India  stand  in  yarions  relations 
to  the  British  Qoyemment.  Some  of  the  border  States  are  wholly  in- 
dependent, and  maintain  an  ezclusiTe  policy,  avoiding  all  intercourse 
with  the  British,  as  is  particularly  the  case  with  Bhotiftn  and  Nepaul. 
Of  the  rest  some  are  merely  on  terms  of  nominal  alliance,  as  is  the  case 
with  Sikkim  ;  but  the  majority  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
Oreat  Britain,  in  one  of  the  three  following  conditions,  as  : — (1)  SuHh 
$idiary,  in  which  a  native  army  is  sustained,  but  under  British  control ; 
(2)  IHbtUary,  in  which  protection  is  afiforded  by  the  British,  at  the 
cost  of  the  native  state  ;  (3)  Protected,  in  which  the  Britbh  undertake 
protection  without  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  term  **  protected  "  is 
not  unfrequently  extended  to  all  the  three  classes.  The  above  dis- 
tinctions imply  uie  possession  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  administration 
of  the  states  by  their  respective  chiefs.  Such  chiefs  are  recognised  as 
Feudatories  of  the  British  Crown  by  a  Bttnnud  or  patent  issued  in  1862, 
which  secured  to  them  the  possession  of  their  estates,  together  ^th 
the  privilege  of  adopting  a  successor.  The  number  of  these  Feudatory 
chiefs  is  144.  Distinct  from  these  are  the  chiefs  who  retain  their^ 
estate  but  have  no  administrative  powers;  the  Talookdars  of  Oude 
Ml  under  this  class.  A  third  class  yet  exists,  consisting  of  chiefs  who 
are  simply  pensioners.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  States  or 
clusters  of  States  distributed  xmder  the  several  Qovemments : — 


States. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Popokition. 

Towns. 

lHDEPXia>BNT. 

Bhotan 

Nepaul 

Sikkim 

GOVEBNMBOT  OF  IhMA. 

Nizam'B  Territory  .     .     . 

Scindla's  Territory  (Gwa- 

Uor). 
Holkar'8  Territory  (Indore) 

Bhopal 

64,600 

63.000 

1.070 

93,337 

33,119 
8,318 
6.764 

1,600,000 

2,000.000 

61,766 

10,666,080 

2,600,000 
676,000 
663,666 

Tassisuden. 
Khatmandoo,  20,000. 
Tumloong. 

Hyderabad,  200,000.  Aurunga- 
bad,  60,000.  Secnnderabad, 
36,357.    Beeder.    ElUchore. 

Gwalior,  60,000.  Oqjein.  Boor^ 
hampore. 

Indore,  16,000.  Mnndlaistr. 
Rainpooia. 

BhopaL 
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states. 


Areata 
eq.  m. 


Population. 


TowTia. 


BundAlcond  and  Rewah 
Rajpootana  .... 


Bekoal  Prbsidbkct. 

Muneepore  .... 
Cboch  Behar  .  .  . 
MehalB  of  the  S.W.  frontier 

MehalaofCuttack.     .     . 

Nobth-West  Phovihces. 

Rampore 

Gurwhal 


The  Punjab. 

dB-SnUeJe  and  Delhi  States 

HiUStotes 

Trans-Sutleje  States  .  . 
Bahawulpore  .... 
Cashmere 


BOHBAT  PbBSIDKNGT. 

Gnicowar's  Territory  . 
Kattywar  States     .     . 

Cutoh 

Kolapore      .... 
Sawuntworree   .     .     . 

Madras  Pbesidbngt. 
Trayanoore  .... 


22.400 
120.S28 


7.854 
1,287 
42,500 

16,063 


1,140 
4,500 


8,474 

5^234 
22,000 
25,000 


4,399 
21,000 
6,500 
3,184 
900 


Cochin     .     . 
Poodoocottah 


4,722 

1.131 
1,037 


3,170,000 
9,436,440 


600.000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

760,000 


390,2^2 
300,000 


2,332,200 

338,105 
516,532 
600,000 
700,000 


1,710,404 

1,475.686 

409,522 

646,146 

152,206 


1,011,824 

399,060 
268,750 


Chntterpore.    Bc^jour.    Ponnah. 

Nowgbng.    Rewah. 
Jeypore.  Patun.  Kotah.  (V^dey- 

pore.      Boondee.      Joodpore. 

Beekaneer.  Jessulmeer.  Bhurt- 

pore. 

Muneepore. 
Bey  bar. 

Sohnpore.  Joshpore.   Harrior- 
pore. 


Rampore. 

Serlnagur. 


Pntteeala.    Jfaeend. 
Nahun.    Rampore. 
Chaniba.    Mundi. 
Bahawulpore,  20,000. 
Serlnagur.' 


Belaspore. 


Baroda,  100,000. 

R^kote.   Poorbundu*.  Dwarka. 

BhuoJ.    Mandavee. 

Kolapore. 

Sawuntwarree. 


Trivandrum,    12,000. 

20,000. 
Trtchoor. 
Poodoocottah. 


Quilon, 


The  Independent  States  of  Bhotan,  and  Ifepaul  are  situated  in  the 
Himalayan  region,  between  the  Sivalik  hills  and  Tibet,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  small  territory  of  Sikkixn.  Of  the  Protected  States, 
the  Kizam's.  Territory,  which  is  by  far  the  most  poweiful  and  extensive 
single  State  in  India,  is  situated  in  the  Deccan,  between  the  Kistnah  in 
the  S.  and  the  Wurdah  in  the  N.,  thus  including  the  bulk  of  the  Qod- 
avery  basin.  Soindia*!  and  Holkar's  Territories  consist  of  detached  dis- 
tricts on  the  Malwa  plateau,  Bhopftl  lies  on  each  side  of  the  Vindhya 
range,  between  77°  and  79°  E.  long.;  Bnndelcimd,  on  the  northern 
spurs  of  that  range,  between  78°  and  81°  40'  E.,  divided  among  a 
number  of  ''  petty  "  chieftainships,  such  as  Teearee,  Fnnnah,  DuttCAh, 
Chutterpore,  &c. ;  and  Sewah,  more  E.,  about  the  Sone.  Si^'pootana 
occupies  a  very  large  area  on  each  side  of  the  Aravulli  range,  extending 
W.  to  the  plain  of  the  Indus.  This  is  divided  between  18  states,  15 
of  which  are  Rajpoot,  two  are  Jat  (Bhurtpore  and  Dholpore),  and  the 
remaining  one  (Tonk)  is  Mohammedan.  Of  the  Rajpoot  States  Uarwar 
w  the  most  extensive  (35,672  sq.  m.)>  but  Jeypore  the  most  populous 
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'1,900,000  inhabitantfl).  Marwar  comes  Becond  in  population,  and  then 
follow  in  order,  Meywar  and  mwar,  which  havd  above  1,000.000, 
Beekanaer  (above  500,000),  Koteli,  Jhmllaw«r,  Boondae,  Kerowlie,  Buib- 
warra,  PnTtabgnrh,  Doontnirpore.  and  Kiihengnrh  (above  IOO.OjO), 
and  lastly  JeMabneer  and  Serohi  (below  100,000).  Blrartpore  and 
Dholpore  are  situated  in  the  N.E.,  and  have  above  .500,000  inhabitants ; 
Tonk,  near  Ajmere,  has  only  182,000.  Of  the  States  under  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  Mnxuepon  lies  on  the  Burmese  frontier,  Cooth  Behmr, 
below  Bhotan,  £.  of  the  Teesta,  and  the  two  sets  of  Mehals  occupy 
different  parts  of  Orissa.  In  the  N.W.  Provinces,  Bampore  is  situated 
in  Rohilound,  and  Churwhal  in  the  sub-Himalayan  region.  In  the 
Punjsb  region,  the  relative  positions  of  the  da-Satlcje  and  Traoa-Sntl^ 
States  are  implied  in  those  titles ;  the  former  group  includes  6  petty 
states,  of  which  Futteeala,  Jheend,  and  Hahha  are  the  chief,  and  the 
latter  ^roup  4  states,  of  which  Chamba  and  Xaadi  are  the  chief. 
The  "g^li  Btatea  are  situated  in  the  sub-Himalayan  region,  and  include 
Sirmoro  or  Hahnn,  KuUer  or  Belaspon,  Hliulcni,  Bnanhlr,  and  15 
minor  states.  Bahawnlpore  is  on  the  plain  between  Rajpootana  and 
the  Gharra,  and  Cashmare  is  imbedded  in  the  N.W.  Himalayas.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency  the  Ovioowaz'i  Tarrltorj  lies  E.  of  the  Qulf 
of  Cambay;  the  Sattywar  Btatea  occupy  the  peninsula  of  the  same 
name,  and  consist  of  418  separate  jurisdictions,  the  chief  being  Oka* 
mnndnli  Joonaghnr,  and  Nowanaggiir ;  Cateh  is  in  the  peninsula  of 
the  same  name  ;  Kdapore,  on  tho  Western  Qbauts,  between  16^  and 
17^  N.  lat. ;  and  SawnntwarrM  on  the  maritime  plain  N.  of  GkMu  In 
Madras,  Timvanoore  occupies  the  8.  section  of  the  Malabar  coast ; 
Ooehin  lies  N.  of  Travancore  (exclusive  of  the  town,  which  belongs  to 
the  British) ;  and  FOodoooottah,  S.  of  Tanjore. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a  variety  of  lesser  statea  or  chief* 
tainshipB.  In  Central  India  these  are  for  the  most  part  mediattaed, 
and  are  thrown  into  groups  under  the  several  Agencies  of  Indore,  Bhopal, 
Nimar,  Dhar,  and  Bhopawur.  We  may,  however,  except  fix>m  this 
deecription  Dhar  itself,  together  with  Dewaa  and  Jowxah,  on  the  Malwa 
plateau.  The  mediatized  chiefs  have  in  some  instances  territories  of 
appreciable  size,  as  Butlam  and  Billawa.  On  the  Assam  frontier  there 
are  the  Coi«ya  States,  Jyntia,  and  others.  In  the  Punjab,  the  80  minor 
Jaghirdars,  together  with  Loharoo  and  Dejawar,  in  the  Cis-Sutleje 
District.  In  Bombay,  the  1 1  states  of  the  Fahlumpore  Agency,  £.  of 
the  Runn  of  Cutoh ;  the  Maheekaata  States,  of  which  Edvr,  in  23^  50' 
N.,  73°  3'  £.,  is  the  chief ;  the  Bewakanta  chieft  (Chota  Oodaypors, 
Loonawara,  &c.) ;  various  isolated  chieftainships  on  the  coast  district, 
N.  of  Bombay  (Banda,  Dhnnunpm,  Snoheeii,  and  Jowar),  and  8.  of 
Bombay  ( Jli^aara,  and  others) ;  acid,  lastly,  on  the  Deccan,  the  Sontkam 
llahratta  Jaghirdan,  about  Eolapore ;  and  Aknlkota,  in  Sattara.  In 
Madras,  the  minor  chieftainships  are  limited  to  Simdoor  and  Bongiin* 
pnlly,  near  Bellary. 

French  and  Portuguese  Poeteesiona, — The  French  have  settlements 
at  Chaadamagore  (28,352),  on  the  Hooghly,  17  m.  above  Calcutta; 
Make,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Calicut ;  and  the  following 
places  on  the  Coromandel  coast^POndiohenrj  (43,841),  86  m.  S.W.  of 
Madras ;  Xaxikal  (10,000),  near  Tranquebar ;  and  Tanaoii,  on  the  N. 
branch  of  the  lower  Qodavery.  The  districts  about  these  plaoas  under 
French  sway  have  an  aggregate  area  of  188  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of 
203,807.    The  Portuguese  have  settlements  at  Ooa,  on  the  Bombay 
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eoast,  with  a  capital  at  Fa^Jim  (9500),  3  m.  from  the  old  capital,  and 
villages  at  Salwtte  and  Bax^iOt,  near  Panjim ;  at  Bamao  or  Damaim, 
on  the  coast,  101  m.  N.  of  Bombay ;  and  on  Din,  an  ialivnd  off  the 
Kattywar  peninsula.  The  districts  under  their  sway  have  an  aggregate 
area  of  1,066  sq.  m.^  and  a  population  of  313,262. 

§  7.  Towns,  Notewobthy  Objects,  Historical  Associations. 
—The  towns  of  India  resemble  the  generality  of  Oriental  towns  in 
having  a  picturesque  aspect  from  the  outside,  and  a  forbidding 
interior  of  narrcfw,  tortuous,  and  ill-built  streets*  Gardens  and  tanks 
occupy  a  large  proportion  of  their  area,  contributing  largely  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  Most  towns  possess  indi- 
vidual buildings  of  interest,  either  pagodas,  mosques,  forts,  or 
palaces ;  and  the  "ghats"  or  landing-places  of  the  Ganges  towns  are 
a  noticeable  feature^  Those  in  which  Europeans  congregate  have  a 
quai*ter  built  after  the  Buropean  fashion.  A  classification  of  the 
towns  dispersed  over  so  large  a  country,  and  with  few  distinctive 
features,  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Oaloatta  holds  the  first  place  as 
the  double  capital  both  of  British  India  and  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency :  with  the  addition  of  its  suburbs,  it  is  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lous place  in  India,  and  its  rapid  rise  shows  the  value  of  its  position 
as  a  commercial  capital,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Gaines  valley,  and 
midway  between  Hither  and  Further  India.  Whether  it  is  equally 
suitable  in  these  days  as  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government  is 
questionable!  its  want  of  centrality,  its  remoteness  from  Europe, 
and  its  extreme  heat,  are  objections  to  it  in  this  respect.  Bombay, 
the  second  of  the  Presidency  towns  in  population,  has  the  advantage 
over  Calcutta  in  proximity  to  Europe ;  the  formation  of  railways  has 
partly  supplied  its  natural  deficiency  of  inland  communications: 
it  also  possesses  a  good  natural  harbour,  and  from  these  combined 
circumstances  is  rapidly  rising  to  the  first  place  as  a  commercial  and 
financial  centre.  Madras,  the  remaining  Presidency  town,  labours 
under  every  disadvantage  of  position  and  natural  capability,  having 
neither  proximity  to  Europe  nor  centrality  in  reference  to  India, 
and  being  alike  devoid  of  a  harbour  for  external,  and  of  a  river  for 
internal  communication :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
town,  and  the  chief  commercial  emporium  of  Southern  India. 

The  "  holy  cities  "  form  a  most  important  class,  inasmuch  as  they 
become  the  centres  of  permanent  or  temporary  commerce  :  in  this 
respect  Benares  holds  the  first  pla^e,  being  pre-eminently  the  holy  city 
of  the  Hindoos,  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India,  and 
having  a  large  and  active  population  engaged  in  manufactures  ( jewelry, 
textile  fabrics,  opium,  &c.),  financial  operations,  and  general  commerce. 
Allahabad  is  also  largely  visited  by  pilgrims,  on  the  score  of  its  position 
at  the  sacred  confluence  of  the  Junma  and  Ganges  :  it  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  We  may  also  notice  among  the 
sacred  places,  Hurdwar,  **  the  gate  of  the  Ganges/'  at  the  point  where 
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the  rirer  issiiei  from  the  Himalayas,  a  place  where  lai^  fain  are  held 
at  the  pilgrimage  seaBou,  particularly  at  the  Koom  Mala  which  recurs 
at  intervals  of  twelve  years ;  Onde,  a  much  venerated  but  now  diltq^i- 
dated  place  ;  Muttm,  on  the  Jumna  ;  Amiitrir,  the  fiuie  of  the  Sikhs 
and  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  the  Puxjab,  deriving  its 
name  (meaning  the  **  pool  of  immortality  **)  from  a  holy  reservoir  on 
an  island  with  a  temple  ;  Pooree  or  JuggBnutuih,  on  the  E.  coast,  S.  of 
Cuttack,  with  a  temple  of  great  size ;  Oajah,  in  Bahar,  S.  of  Patna ; 
Oqjein,  in  Scindia's  Territory,  an  active  trading  centra  on  the  Malwali 
plateau  ;  and  Haadek,  95  m.  N.£.  of  Bombay,  the  most  venerated  fane 
of  the  Deccan.  Among  the  other  cities  of  the  first  rank  may  be  men- 
tioned Dellii,  on  the  Jumna,  the  old  Mohammedan  capital  and  his- 
torically  the  most  interesting  place  in  India,  still  of  impoi*tance  as  a 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  military  place ;  LiiokxLOW,  the  capital 
of  Oude,  on  the  Gbomtee ;  Mimpore,  on  tlie  Ganges,  above  Benares, 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  (cotton)  town ;  Patna,  on  the  Ghmges, 
with  an  opium  factory  and  a  lai^e  traffic  ;  Xoorihedahad,  on  the 
Qanges,  N.  of  Calcutta,  once  the  capital  of  Bengal;  Daoea,  formerly 
famed  for  its  muslins ;  BazteiUy,  the  chief  town  of  Rohilcund ;  lahore, 
the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  near  the  Ravee ;  Xooltaii,  the  most  important 
military  and  commercial  town  in  the  southern  Pimjab  ;  Hyderabad,  the 
ciipital  of  Scinde,  near  the  head  of  the  Indus  Delta  ;  Baroda,  the  capital 
of  Giiicowar's  Territoi*y,  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  ;  Ahmedabad,  N.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  once  the  most  splendid  city  in  India,  and  still  a 
large  place  ;  Surat,  on  the  Taptee,  a  dep6t  for  the  export  of  cotton  and 
other  products  of  the  Taptee  basin  ;  Hagpore,  the  chief  town  in  the 
Central  Provinces ;  and  Hy^larabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  Territory, 
a  large  and  wealthy  city,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kistnah. 
•  The  military  stations  have  a  special  interest  attaching  to  them  in 
consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  English  necessarily  resident  in 
them.  Their  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  is  very  much  dependent  on 
their  elevation,  and  hence  in  each  of  the  Presidencies  sanatory  stations 
are  established  on  the  high  ground,  to  which  the  troops  may  be  shifted 
from  the  plains.  In  the  two  southern  Presidencies  this  is  comparatively 
easy,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  maritime  plains ;  in 
Bombay  we  may  notice  the  following  stations  with  their  respective 
altitudes  above  the  sea  :— Poottah  (1823  ft.),  a  large  place,  readily  acces- 
sible from  Bombay ;  Xirkee,  5  m.  from  Poonah;  Ahmedxraggnr  (1900 
ft.),  58  m.  E.  of  Poonah ;  Belgauni  (2500  ft.),  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  Presidency ;  Aboo  (5u00  ft.),  on  an  outlying  summit  of  the 
Aravulli  range;  Hiuweerabad  (1486  ft.),  under  the  Aravulli  hills; 
Mhow  (2019  ft.),  on  the  Malwa  plateau ;  and  NaemHoh  (1476  ft.),  in 
Scindia's  Tenitory ;  the  three  latter  situated  inland,  and  consequently 
very  hot  in  spite  of  their  elevation.  In  the  Madras  Presidency — 
Wellington,  on  the  Neilgherries ;  Bangalore  (3000  ft.)*  in  Mysore,  very 
healthy  ;  Bellary  (1200  ft.),  in  the  centre  of  the  Deccan,  with  a  re- 
markably dry  air  ;  Seonndeirahad  (1830  ft.),  6  m.  from  Hyderabad ;  and 
Kamptee,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  10  m,  N.  of  Nagpore.  In  the 
Bengal  Presidency  the  large  expanse  of  plain  and  the  remoteness  of 
the  hills  from  the  centres  of  population,  present  difficulties  to  the 
interehange  of  high  and  low  stations,  and  here  the  high  stations  are  for 
the  most  part  purely  of  a  sanatory  character;  such  are  those  on  the 
Sivalik  Hills  at  Saxjeeling  (7400  ft.)  in  Sikkim,  Kinee  Tal  in  Kumaon. 
Landonr,  Musaourie  (6282  ft.),  and  Bndr^j  in  Gurwhal,  Snbathoo  (1100 
ft.  above  the  Gangetic  plain)  S.W.  of  Simla;  DvgshalB  and  Kussowlie 
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in  the  game  neighbourhood ;  Knrree  in  the  Punjab  near  the  Jhehim  ; 
and  Houahara,  near  the  Cabool.  Bengal  alBo  has  stations  of  modeiate 
elevation  to  the  S.  of  the  Ganges,  at  Ganger  and  Jnbbulpore  in  the 
Central  Pi*oyinces,  and  at  Hanreebagh  in  Chota  Nagpore. 

Noteioorihy  Objects,^ Mausoleums^  frequently  of  the  most  magnificent 
character,  such  as  those  of  Shah  Jehan  (the  Taj  Mahal  '*  crown  of  edi- 
fices "  )  at  Agra,  the  finest 
specimen   of  Mohamme- 
dan art  in  India ;  of  Ak- 
bar,  at  Secundra,   6  m. 
from  Agra  :    of  Asoph- 
al-Dowlah    (the    Imam- 
barah)   at    Lucknow;  of 
Ibrahim    Shah    II.    and  ^ 
Mohammed  Shah,  at  Bee-  . 
japore,  the  latter  with  a 
dome    lai'ger    than    St. 
Paul's.    Pa^oda«,  at  Tan-  ; 
jore,  the  finest  pyrami- 
dal temple  in  India ;  at 
Shrirangam,  near  Trichi- 
nopoly,  with  7  courts,  one 
of  which  measures  900  ft. 
by  650 ;  at  Madiira,  cover- 
ing 20  acres,  and  with  a  Tiger  Omb  at  cattack. 
magnificent  entrance-hall 

(the  Choultry)  where  the  roof  is  supported  by  128  carved  pillars  in  6  rows; 
the  Jain  temples  at  Lakhundi,  30  m.  E.  of  Dharwar,  and  the  Aboo 
temples  on  the  AravuUi  Mts.,  both  of  them  noted  for  their  delicate 
carvings  ;  and  the  Juggernaut  temple,  which  cost  half  a  million  sterling. 
Mosques,  of  which  there  are  fine  specimens  at  Delhi,  Benares  (Aurung- 
zebe  8  with  its  two  lofty  minarets),  Ahmedabad  in  Gujerat,  and  other 
places.  Rock  Temples,  on  the  isles  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  near 
Bombay,  at  Nassick,  N.E.  of  Bombay,  Adjuntah  and  EUora,  near 
Aurungabad,  Mahabsdipooram,  33  m.  S.  of  Madras,  and'  other  places. 
Ruined  Cities,  Brahmanabad,  in  Scinde,  between  Eurrachee  and  Horee, 
ruins  extending  20  m.,  probably  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Beeja- 
pore,  on  the  Deccan,  120  m.  S.E.  of  Sattara,  plundered  in  1621,  the 
chief  buildings  still  in  a  perfect  state.  Qoa,  on  the  Bombay  coast,  for- 
saken by  the  Portuguese  in  1758  on  account  of  its  uiibealthiness. 
Tanks,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  with  circumferences  of  10,  15,  and 
20  m.,  and  even  more  than  this.  Anakxitts  or  embankments  across 
rivers  for  diverting  the  waters  to  the  adjacent  lands:  there  are  fine 
works  of  this  kind  on  the  Kistnah,  the  Cauvery,  and  the  Godavery. 
European  Buildings,  Galcatta,  Government  House,  a  fine  building 
composed  of  a  central  mass,  with  4  wings  attached  to  it  by  galleries ; 
the  Town-Hall ;  Fort  William,  construd^d  by  Clive,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  15,000  men;  the  Cathedral;  and  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. Bombay,  Fort  Geoi^e  and  the  Castle;  the  Town- Hall,  completed 
in  1835,  in  the  Doric  style  ;  Government  Houses  at  Parell  and  Malabar 
Point.  Kadras,  Fort  St.  George,  close  to  the  sea ;  St.  Andrew's 
(Scotch)  Church;  the  Club-house  ;  Government  House.  Benares,  the 
College,  in  the  Gothic  style.  Ooa,  the  fine  old  Portuguese  churches, 
Augustinian  Convent,  &c.,  still  sustained,  though  the  population  is 
removed  to  Panjlm.    Fine  Cantonments  at  Korraohee,  Hyderabad,  and 
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other  places.  BaUway  W(yrk§f  The  Sone  bridge,  East  Indian  line,  is 
27  spans  of  150  ft.  each  ;  the  Jumna  bridge  at  Allahabad,  15  spans  of 
200  ft.  ;  the  Bhore  Ghaut  incline,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  line, 
rising  1831  ft.  in  16  m. ;  the  bridges  over  the  Taptee  (2000  It.)  and 
the  Nerbudda  (3800  ft.),  on  the  Baroda  line. 

Hidoriodl  AaaoeiaHons.^'FltmKj,  about  100  m.  N.  of  Calcutta,  Clive's 
great  victory  in  1757  by  which  the  British  supremacy  was  established 
in  India.  Oaleutta,  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  in  which  123  out  ol 
1 46  Englishmen  perished  in  a  single  night.  Oawnpore,  on  the  Ganges, 
S.W.  of  Lucknow,  the  scene  of  the  awful  massacre  by  the  mutineers 
in  1857.  Luoknow,  famous  for  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the  British 
garrison  in  1857  and  its  relief  by  Havelock's  and  Lord  Clyde's  operas 
tions.  Delhii  the  focus  of  the  mutiny  of  1857,  held  by  the  mutineers 
for  5  months  and  then  stormed  by  the  British  ;  taken  by  Tamerlane  in 
1398  and  by  Shah  Nadir  in  1738.  Audp&t,  N.  of  Delhi,  gteat  battles 
in  1545  and  1761,  bvthe  first  of  which  the  Mogul  power  was  ^tablished 
and  by  the  second  the  Mahrattas  were  broken.  Xeenit,  the  place  where 
the  mutiny  first  broke  out.  Battle-fields  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845-6, 
Koodkse,  28  m.  S.E.  of  Ferozepore,  FeroMshah,  10  m.  E.  of  Ferose- 
pore,  Bobhum,  on  the  Sutleje  25  m.  N.E.  of  Ferozepore,  and  Aliwiil 
higher  up  the  Sutleje.  Oi^erilt.  near  the  Chenab,  N.W.  of  Liahore,  the 
battle  wnich  dosed  the  second  Sikh  war  in  1849.  Chilliaawalla,  on 
the  Jhelum,  battle  in  1849  before  that  of  Gi^erat.  Meemet,  6  m.  N. 
of  Hyderabad  in  Scinde,  Sir  C.  Napier*s  great  victory  over  the  Ameers. 
Amys,  in  the  Nizam's  Territory  near  Aurungabad,  Wellington's  first 
victory,  23rd  September,  1803.  Seringapatiai,  stormed  by  the  British 
in  1799,  when  Tippoo  Saib  was  slain  in  the  defence.  Aroot,  gallantly 
captured  by  Clive  in  1751  and  held  by  him  against  overwhelming 
numbers. 

§  8.  British  Possessions  in  Further  India. — To  the  E.  of  Hin- 
dostan  the  Malay  Peninsula,  emanating  from  what  is  commonly  des- 
cribed as  the  Indo^hinese  Peninsula,  projects  like  a  long  tongue  far 
to  the  S.,  and  constitutes  a  well-defined  boundary  between  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  Off  its  southern  extremity  is  the  small  island  of 
ttagapors,  commanding  the  strait  which  forms  the  great  highway 
between  China  and  the  West.  Here  on  the  very  verge  of  the  two 
oceans  is  the  eastern  limit  of  our  Indian  Empire.  From  Singapore 
northwards  the  sea-board  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula she  possesses  the  settlements  of  Malaom,  between  the  small 
independent  states  of  Johore  and  Salangore ;  and  PnrrlaM  Wdladtj, 
a  dependency  of  Frinoo  of  Wales  Island  or  Penaiig,  lying  between 
the  native  states  of  Perah  in  the  S.  and  Queddah,  tributary  to  Siam, 
in  the  N.  Above  this  the  coast  l)eloiigs  to  Siam  as  far  as  10°  K. 
lat.,  where  the  TttnaMorim  provinces  begin,  and  carry  t^e  British 
territory  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  Pega  succeeds  in 
the  delta  of  the  Irawaddy :  then  Anmsk  from  Gape  Negrais  to  Chit- 
tagong  in  21°  4(y  N.  lat.,  at  which  point  we  enter  Hindostan.  The 
possessions  above  enumemted  are  under  the  Indian  Government, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  settlements  on  the  Malay  peninsula, 
which  were  formed  into  "an  independent  government  under  the  titlo 
of  the  Eastern  Straits  Settlements  in  1867.  The  remaining  pro- 
vinces are  comprised  under  the  head  of  British  Burmah. 

Aracan — ^Araoin  extends  for  about  230  m.  along  the  coast  of  t)ie 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  has  an  average  depth  inland  of  50  m.  The  islands 
of  Baxnree  and  Chedaba  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  province.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  16,500  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  at  321,000.  In 
the  S.  the  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  sea-coast,  but  N. 
of  19°  they  recede  and  leave  room  for  a  broad  plain,  prolonged  north- 
wards in  the  valley  of  the  Xnladyne,  which  is  shut  off  from  the 
coast  by  a  series  of  heights.  This  plain  is  low,  swampy,  and  unhealthy. 
It  produces  a  large  amount  of  lice,  together  with  a  little  indigo,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  natives  are  intelligent  and  inoffensive.  The  chief 
towns  are  Akyab,  the  present  capital,  on  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  good  harbour  ;  Xyonk  IliyoO}  on  Ramree  Island,  the  chief 
military  station,  with  a  fine  harbour,  inner  and  outer ;  Aiaoan,  the  old 
capital,  on  the  Kuladyne  river,  in  an  unhealthy  position,  and  now  in  a 
state  of  decadence  ;  and  Sandoway,  in  the  southern  district. 

Pegu. — Fega  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Saluen,  S.  by  the  Qulf  of  Mar- 
taban,  W.  by  the  mountain  chain  that  separates  it  from  Aracan,  and  N. 
by  Burmah  in  about  19°  30'  N.  lat.  It  comprises  the  delta  of  the 
Irawaddy,  with  an  area  of  10,000  sq.  m.,  the  plain  or  broad  valley  of 
that  river  above  the  delta,  the  valley  of  the  Setang,  which  joins  the 
inmost  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  and  half  the  valley  of  the  Salnsn 
on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  area  is  estimated  at  32,000  sq.  m.,  and 
the  population  at  1,150,189.  The  Irawaddy  first  divides  at  a  distance 
of  about  120  m.  from  the  sea,  and  subsequently  subdivides  »gain  and 
again,  covering  the  delta  with  its  ramifications  :  ultimately  its  chief 
channels  are  the  Basudin  in  the  W.  and  the  Bangoon  in  the  E.  The 
climate  generally  is  unhealthy,  but  at  Rangoon  it  is  moderate  and 
healthy  :  the  rainy  season  falls  between  April  and  October,  The  chief 
towns  are  Bangoon,  on  the  eastern  estuary  of  the  Irawaddy,  26  m.  from 
the  sea,  on  elevated  ground,  the  depdt  for  the  commerce  of  the  Ira- 
waddy and  a  British  military  station  ;  ])Kartaban,.a  port  on  the  Saluen  ; 
Pegu,  the  native  capital,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  which  joins  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Irawaddy ;  Prome,  on  the  Irawaddy,  in  the  in- 
terior ;  Tonghoo,  on  the  iSitang,  83  m.  N.E.  of  Prome,  a  British  mili- 
tary station ;  and  ThyetmOi  another  station  on  the  N.  frontier.  The 
opening  of  a  commercial  route  to  S.W.  China  by  the  course  of  the 
Irawaddy  would  raise  Pegu  to  a  high  importance.  This  route  would 
communicate  with  Talifoo  in  Yunnan,  220  m.  from  Bhamo.  Another 
route  haa  been  projected  between  Rangoon  and  Kiang-Hung  on  the 
Cambodia,  480  m.  distant. 

Tenasserim, — The  Tenasserim  provinces  occupy  a  narrow  strip  of 
coast  within  the  limits  already  specified,  bounded  E.  by  the  high  range 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  peniusula.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  with  occasional  alluvial  plains.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Tenasserim,  which  gains  a  comparatively  lengthy  course  from  running 
parallel  to  the  mountains.  The  climate  is  healthy  ;  the  heat  moderate, 
never  exceeding  9o°;  and  the  rainy  season  falls  between  May  and 
October.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  undeveloped :  minerals 
abound— tin,  u*on,  antimony,  and  coal ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  only 
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exports  at  present  are  rioe  and  teak.  The  proYinces  are  Ambent, 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  respectively  in  the  N.,  middle,  and  S.  Of  the 
towns  we  may  notice  Xonlmein  (17,042)  in  the  N.,  on  a  peninsula 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  SaUien,  Gyne,  and  Attaran,  possessing  a 
good  hai-bour,  and  readily  accessible  from  Rangoon,  Martaban,  &c.: 
Amherst,  at  the  outlet  of  the  southern  estuary  of  the  Saluen,  founded 
by  the  British  in  1826,  but  now  of  secondary  importance  to  Hoalmein  ; 
Tavoy  and  Xergfui,  sea-ports  in  the  provinces  named  after  them.  Near 
the  latter  is  an  extensive  archipelago,  which  abounds  with  edible  birds'- 
nests. 

Straits  Settlement8,-^The  settlement  of  MalaMa  consiBts  of  a  territory 
about  400  sq.  m.  in  extent,  on  which  stands  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  The  total  population  is  about  60,000,  including  16,000  in  the 
town.  Its  commerce  is  trifling,  tin  being  the  chief  production.  Jfauag 
is  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  in  5^  24'  N.  lat.,  having  an  area  of  107 
■q.  m.,  mountainous,  wooded,  healthy,  and  remarkably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  spices.  Its  capital,  George  Town,  lies  on  the  K  aide  of  the 
island,  and  has  a  well  protected  harbour  which  is  largely  visited  by 
vessels  trading  to  the  K.  PtOTinoe  WelleaLey  lies  on  the  mainland 
op[)08ite  Peuang,  with  a  sea  frontage  of  about  30  m.  and  a  depth  inland 
of  from  6  to  10  m. :  it  produces  sugar,  pepper,  rice,  &c.  Singapore 
stands  on  au  island  of  the  same  name  situated  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  nowhere 
exceeding  2  m.  in  width.  S.  of  the  island  is  a  broader  channel,  which 
is  the  highroad  of  Extern  commerce.  The  island  itself  is  small, 
having  an  area  of  about  275  sq.  m.,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  forest. 
Its  position,  however,  renders  it  invaluable  in  a  oommeroial  and  naval 
point  of  view.  It  is  the  ^^reat  entrep6t  for  the  exchange  of  European 
and  Indian  commodities  with  the  products  of  Siam,  Anun,  Borneo,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  climate,  though  hot,  ia 
healthy.  The  population  (80,792)  consists  mainly  of  Chmese  and 
Malays.    It  is -the  capital  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

§  9.  CBYiiON.— The  island  of  O^ylon  lies  off  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  between  9°  501  and  5°  54'  N.  lat,  82^ 
lO'  and  79^  &Cf  £.  long.  It  is  almost  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  series  of  sandbanks  known  as  Adam*i  Bridge,  which  intervene 
between  the  islands  of  Manaar  and  Rameswaram  in  about  9°  5(y 
N.  lat.,  and  which  form  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Flidk  fltraift 
on  the  N.  and  the  Onlf  of  ManMr  on  the  S.  Ceylon  has  a  length 
from  N.  to  S.  of  about  270  m.,  an  extreme  breadth  of  146  m.,  an 
estimated  area  of  24,664  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  1,919,487. 

Natural  Features. — The  outline  of  Ceylen  is  regular  and  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  pear  with  the  stalk  pointing  northwards.  The  broadest 
part  of  the  island  contains  a  central  mass  of  highlands  and  mountains 
culminating  in  the  points  of  FodxotaDagalla  (8280  ft.)  and  Adam's  Peak 
(7420  ft)  This  mass  is  more  or  lees  circular,  and  lies  between  7  -'  30' 
and  S^  45'  N.  lat.  An  important  offset  emanates  from  its  N.  extremity 
and  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Qulf  of 
Manaar.  Extensive  plains  surround  the  central  mountains,  terminating 
on  the  sea  in  a  low  coast  fringed  with  lagimes.  The  most  important 
river  is  the  XahayeUi  CkuDiga,  which  rises  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
mountainous  regiou  and  pauses  through  the  very  heart  of  it,  first  uortii- 
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wards  as  far  as  Kandy,  tben  S.E.,  and  finally  N.E.,  reaching  the  sea 
near  Trincomalee.  Lesser  rivers  radiate  from  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
mountains  and  supply  abundant  means  of  imgation  to  the  maritime 
plains :  we  may  specify  the  Kalang  Oanga,  which  reaches  the  sea  near 
Colombo,  and  the  KaUoo  Ganga,  which  reaches  it  at  Caltiira. 


Adam's  FMik,  Ctvloii. 

ClimaU  and  Productions. — The  climate  of  Ceylon  is  tropical.  The 
heat  incidental  to  its  latitude  is  modified  by  its  insular  position,  and  is 
generally  less  than  in  the  Aiaritime  parts  of  Hindostan.  The  W.  coast, 
being  exposed  to  the  S.W.  monsoon,  has  a  milder  temperatura  than  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island.  The  variation  of  the  thermometer  is 
nowhere,  excessive :  it  ranges  at  Colombo  between  76°  and  86^° ;  at 
Point  de  Galle,  between  70°  and  87° ;  and  at  Trincomalee,  between 
74 J°  and  91^°.  The  soil  is  generally  fei-tile,  and  wherever  irrigati(4i  is 
afforded,  it  supports  a  prolific  vegetation.  Large  forests  and  jungles  are 
found  in  the  interior,  yielding  a  number  of  valuable  woods  adapted  for 
cabinet  work.  The  staple  productions  of  the  island  are  rice,  coffee, 
cocoa-nuts,  areca-nuts,  and  cmnamon  :  a  large  number  of  other  tropical 
plants  (sugar-cane,  betel,  indigo,  tobacco,  &c.)  are  also  found  there. 
Cowries  and  pearls  are  the  most  distinctive  products  of  the  surrounding 
seas,  and  salt  is  manufactured  in  the  lagunes. 

Inhahitantt,  Towns,  &c. — -The  population  of  Ceylon  is  a  mixed  one, 
the  different  races  being  distinguished  mainly  by  religion.  The  Singha- 
lees,  who  form  the  dominant  element,  are  Buddhists.  Tlie  Tamuls  of  the 
N.  and  N.E.  are  Hindoos.  Mohammedans  are  found  everywhere,  but 
especially  on  the  W.  central  coast.  The  aborigines,  named  Veddas  or 
Beddas,  are  restricted  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  where  they  live  in 
the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.  The  European  population  numbers  only 
about  5000.  The  Singhalese  are  intelligent,  and  admit  of  being  highly 
educated ;  then*  annals  go  back  to  543  b.c.,  and  they  retained  a  certain 
amount  of  independence  (with  Kandy  for  their  capital)  *  until  181.'>, 
when  their  last  king  was  deposed.  The  island  is  now  divided  into 
six  provinces,  distinguished  as  the  northern,  north-western,  western, 
southern,  central,  and  eastern.  Ck>lombo,  on  the  W.  coast,  ranks  as  the 
capital  and  seat  of  government :  its  harbour  is  poor.  Kandy,  the  old 
capital,  is  still  the  most  important  town  in  the  interior.    Point  de  Galle, 
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on  the  S.W.  coost^  is  the  station  for  the  Oriental  steam  packets  ;  the 
harbour  is  rock^,  and  the  roadstead  exposed  to  certain  winds.  We 
may  further  notice  the  sea- port  towns  of  CiUpentyn,  on  a  peninsula  of 
the  W.  coast  in  b^  14'  N.  lat. ;  Caltom,  on  the  same  coast  in  6°  37'  N. 
lat. ;  Trinoomalee,  on  the  E.  coast  in  8^  33'  N.  lat.,  with  a  splendid 
land-locked  harbour,  and  a  naval  dockyard ;  JaAiapatam,  on  an 
island  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Ceylon,  in  which  the  Dutch  still  hold 
their  groimd ;  and  Hewerra  EIUa,  Cn  a  tableland  below  Pedrotalla-  ' 
galla,  at  an  elevation  of  6200  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  the  resort  of 
English  invalids.  Numerous  remains  of  ancient  structures  show  the 
former  wealth  and  populousness  of  the  island,  such  as  the  ruins  of 
Anaradhapoora  and  the  magnificent  reservoir  of  Kandelly  near  Trin- 
comalee. 

The  Laecadic€$  and  Maldivei. — The  Laooadive  Archipelago  lies  at  some 
distance  from  the  western  or  Malabar  coast  of  Hindostan  between  lo^ 
and  13<^  N.  lat.,  72^  and  74^  £.  long.  It  consists  of  17  islands  of 
coral  formation,  8  of  which  only  are  inhabited,  the  population  amount- 
ing to  about  8000  or  10,000.  Their  chief  pr^iducts  are  coir  for  cables, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  natives  make  the  sugar 
known  as  jaggeiy.  The  islands  are  partly,  if  not  wholly,  a  British  pos- 
session :  4  of  them  were  owned  until  recently  by  the  ruler  of  Cananore 
on  the  mainland.  The  Xaldi^e  Islands  lie  S.  of  the  Laccadives,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  the  two  channels  on  either  side  of  Minicoy 
known  as  the  Nine  Degrees  and  the  Eight  Degrees  Channels.  The 
group  is  situated  between  7°  6'  N.  lat.  and  0°  40'  S.  lat.,  72^  48'  and 
73°  48'  E.  long,,  and  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  coral  isles 
enclosed  in  atoUs  or  encircling  barriers,  of  which  there  are  14.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  islands  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Laccadives,  with 
the  addition  of  cowries.  The  population,  estimated  at  from  150,000  to 
200,000,  is  subject  to  a  sultan,  who  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
British  governmeut.  He  resides  on  the  Isle  of  Mali,  from  which  the 
name  of  Mnldive  is  derived,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  official  title  of  Sultan 
of  the  Thirteen  Atolls  and  Twelve  Thousand  Islands. 

Andanuin  and  Nicohur  Idanda.—T'wo  groups  of  islands  lie  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  nearly  in  a  line  between  the  S.W. 
point  of  Pegu  and  the  N.W.  point  of  Sumatra,  vis.  :  the  Aw^amati 
Islands  between  13°  and  10°  N.  lat.,  and  the  Hloolwr  Islands  between 
9°  20'  and  6°  40'  N.  lat.  The  former  group  consists  of  3  lai^er 
inlands,  forming  an  almost  continuous  line  from  N.  to  8.,  and  dis- 
tiuguislied  as  North,  Middle,  and  South  Andaman,  together  with  a 
smaller  one  named  Little  Andaman,  and  a  number  of  islets.  They 
are  mountainous  and  densely  wooded,  and  occupied  by  a  remarkably 
savage  people  of  low  stature,  engaged  in  fishing  and  hunting.  The 
Nicobar  group  consists  of  two  lai^er  islands  distinguished  as  Qreat  and 
Little  Nicobar,  and  a  number  of  islets.  They  resemble  the  Andamans 
in  physical  character,  but  are  occupied  by  a  milder  race,  who  carry  on 
a  certain  amount  of  commerce  with  the  Chinese  and  Malays  in  the 
articles  of  ambergris  and  edible  birds'-nests.  Both  the  above  groups 
are  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  The  British  endeavoured  to  settle  on 
the  Andamans  in  1791,  and  the  Danes  on  the  Nicobars  in  1756  and 
1768  :  but  the  projects  failed  in  each  case.  In  1848  the  British  sent 
the  rebel  Sepoys  to  Port  Blair  on  Chatham  island,  one  of  the  Andamans, 
aud  they  have  since  formed  a  considerable  convict  establishment  there 
under  the  Madras  Presidency.  They  also  annexed  the  Nicobars  in  1B68. 
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n.  The  Indo-Chikissb  States. 

§  10.  txJBMAfi,  SiAM,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Anah  or  Coghin- 
China. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  western  ooast  of  Further  India, 
which  is  subject  to  the  British,  and  the  French  acquisitions  about 
Saigon  in  Cochin-China,  the  whole  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  is 
held  by  independent  states,  none  of  which  are  thoroughly,  known  to 
us,  while  of  many  in  the  interior  not  even  the  names  have  reached 
us.  The  political  divisions  recognised  in  our  atlases  are  five,  viz. : 
Burmah,  Siam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Anam  or  Cochin-China :  the 
estimated  areas  and  populations  of  the  3  principal  divisions  are  as 
fallows  J — 


— 

Areain8q.]n. 

PopulattoD. 

Bunnah  .... 
Slam 

Atiaiti       .      ,      ,      , 

190.510 
309,000 
220,000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

12,000.000 

furmo^. —Bunnah  or  Sumah  is  an  inland  territory  bounded  W. 
and  S.  by  the  British  provinces  of  Aracan  and  Pegu,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  it  and  provided  it  with  an  extensive  sea-board. 
Its'  N.  and  E.  boundaries  are  undefined  :  in  the  former  direction  it 
adjoins  Assam,  and  in  the  latter  the  Chinese  province  of  Timnan  and 
Independent  Laos.  It  may  be  considered  as  lying  between  19^  30'  and 
28°  N.  lab.,  93°  and  99°  E.  long.,  with  a  length  of  about  750-  m.  and  a 
maximum  breadth  of  320  m.  If  the  Shan  States  to  the  Me-kong 
are  included,  the  E.  limit  would  be  placed  at  101°  E.  long.,  and 
the  area  would  be  almost  doubled.  Burmah  proper,  in  its  present 
reduced  dimensions,  consists  of  little  else  than  ihe  baain  of  the  Ira« 
waddy,  from  its  source  to  a  point  about  100  m.  above  the  apex  of 
its  delta.  In  its  mid  course,  that  river  takes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  W. 
for  about  80  m.,  receiving  at  the  E.  extremity  of  this  bend  the  Myit- 
nge  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  at  the  W.  the  Xyati- 
Dnayn,  which  has  a  course  parallel  to  the  main  stream.  The  plain  or 
broad  valley  in  which  this  bend  is  situated,  being  thus  centrally  situated 
in  regard  to  communications,  and  being  also  favoured  with  a  rich  soil, 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  very  heart  of  the  Burmese  Empire.  The  upper 
courses  of  the  Setang  and  the  Saloen  also  fall  within  its  limits,  but  we 
know  very  little  of  the  regions  through  which  they  flow.  The  climate 
of  Burmah  is  tropical :  in  the  N.  the  rainy  season  falls  between  June 
and  September,  and  the  Irawaddy  is  in  flood  during  that  period :  in  the 
lower  valley  the  first  or  light  i-ains  fall  in  May,  and  the  great  rains 
between  August  and  October  :  the  latter  occasionally  fail.  The  re- 
sources of  Burroah  are  great,  but  few  of  the  products  find  their  way  to 
the  sea-board.  The  chief  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  countiy  is  in 
the  direction  of  China,  whither  cotton,  ivory,  birds'-nests,  &c.,  are 
exported.  The  population  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  tribes 
using  different  languages,  but  all  more  or  less  allied  to  the  Siamese  : 
their  language  is  mainly  monosyllabic  :  their  religion,  Buddhism :  their 
government^  an  absolute  monarchy.    The  chief  towns  lie  in  the  central 
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plain  above  noticed— If andalay,  the  present  capital,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Irawaddy,  30  m.  from  Amarapura;  Ava»  the  previous  capital,  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  two  channels  by  which  the  Myitngi  joins  the 
Irawaddy ;  Amara]rara,  a  yet  oldei*  capital,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ira- 
waddy,  6  m.  above  Ay  a;  Sagaing,  also  an  old  capital,  immediately 
opposite  Ava ;  and  Xoksobo  or  Manchabo,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Ava. 
Bhamo,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Irawaddy,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
commerce  with  China. 

Siam, — Siam  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Penin- 
sula bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Anamand  Laos,  N.  by  Burmah, 
W.  by  Burmah,  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  independent  Malays  in  about  4°  to  b° 
N.  lat.  The  valley  of  the  great  river  Meixiam  may  be  regarded  as  the 
heart  of  the  Siamese  country :  this  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  its 
two  branches  Nanting-ho  and  Maepraen  in  about  22°  N.  lat. :  it  is  said 


Scene  on  the  Mefamm. 

to  be  connected  with  the  Cambodia  by  an  arm  in  about  20^  N.  lat. :  its. 
lower  course  lies  through  an  alluvial  plain,  which  is  enriched  by  its  in- 
undations ;  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Siam  through  several  outlets,  the  ^ 
mouths  of  which  are  obstructed  by  bars.  The  basin  of  the  Meinam  is 
enclosed  between  two  diverging  ranges  of  mountains,  the  western  of 
which  divides  it  from  the  Saluen  and  is  prolonged  into  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, while  the  eastern  divides  it  from  the  Me-kong.  The  former 
range  is  lofty,  rugged  and  covered  with  forests :  that  portion  of  it  which 
enters  the  peninsula  near  the  Tenasserim  river  is  named  Sam-ra-got  or 
the  "  Three  Hundred  Peaks.'*  It  subsides  at  the  Isthmus  of  Krah, 
which  crosses  the  peninsula  between  8°  and  10°  N.  lat.  S.  of  the 
isthmus  the  mountains  again  rise  and  continue  in  a  S.E.  direction  to 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  climate  of  Siam  is  subject  .to  the 
usual  conditions  of  tropical  countries.  'The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
May  to  August:  the  winds  are  regular  according  to  the  prevalent 
monsoon  :  and  the  heat,  which  is  no  doubt  very  excessive  in  the 
interior,  is  moderated  on  the  coast  by  the  sea-breezes.  The  country 
abounds  in  valuable  pi-oductions,  among  which  we  may  specify  teak. 
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sapan,  and  aqiiUa  wood,  the  latter  used  as  a  perfume  by  the  Chinese ; 
gamboge  and  cardamoms  ;  elephants,  tigers,  and  peacocks ;  tin  and 
other  metals.  The  Siamese  or  Thay,  as  they  call  themselves,  belong 
to  the  Mongol  stock,  use  a  monosyllabic  language,  and  profess  Buddh- 
ism. The  goverumeub  is  a  pure  autocracy,  and  is  shared  between  two 
joint  kings,  of  whom  one  has  two-thirds,  and  the  other  one-third  of  the 
power.  Mauufactui*es  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  few  that  are  maintained, 
such  as  iron  and  tin-making,  are  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  settlers.  The 
foreign  commerce  is  Iai*ge,  and  on  the  increase :  the  Meinam  is  open  to 
all  comers,  and  Bangkok  is  visited  by  vessels  which  carry  rice,  sugar, 
black  pepper,  tobacco,  and  other  products  to  Singapore  and  China.  The 
capital,  Bangkok,  stands  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Meinam :  much 
of  it  is  built  on  rafts  of  bamboo.  Ayathia,  the  former  capital,  is  higher 
up  the  river,  and  is  now  in  ruins. 

Laos. — ^Laos  is  a  mountainous  country  lying  W.  of  the  river  Me-kong, 
between  16°  and  23°  N.  lat.,  and  occupied  by  a  number  of  indepeudeut 
tribes,  belonging  to  the  race  of  Shan,  and  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  Laos.  Many  of  them  are  subject  to  Siam  and  Burm^,  and 
the  territorial  limits  of  Laos  are  sometimes  carried  W.  to  the  Saluen 
and  the  Irawaddy :  but  E.  of  101°  the  tribes  are  independent.  Little 
is  known  either  of  them  or  their  country.  Various  valuable  produc- 
tions, gold,  musk,  Ivory,  benzoin,  &c.,  find  their  way  from  them  to 
Siam  and  China. 

Independent  Cambodia. — Cambodia  lies  between  Siam  and  Cochin- 
China,  stretching  from  the  sea-coast  inland  to  the  Me-kong,  and  contain- 
ing within  its  limits  the  Tale-Sap  or  Great  Lake.  This  region  has  gene- 
rally been  subject  to  Siam,  but  in  1863  the  French  established  a  pro- 
tectorate over  it.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  produces  coffee, 
cotton,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  and  gamboge,  which  derives  its  name  from 
Cambodia.  The  capital,  Odnng,  is  on  the  channel  between  the  lake  and 
the  river.  There  are  remarkable  ruins  of  Buddhist  temples  at  Ongcor 
the  Great,  N.  of  the  lake,  at  Nakhon  Vat  in  13°  2,5'  N.  lat.,  103^  52' 
K.  long.,  and  many  other  places. 

Cockin-China  or  Anam. — The  country  variously  known  as  Cochin-. 
China  and  Anam  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  in  the  N.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
kong in  the  S.,  and  stretches  back  inland  to  the  course  of  this  river. 
Anam  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  country,  and  Cochin-China  is 
merely  a  division  of  it  on  the  E.  coast.  The  Me-kong  traverses 
the  country  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  course  parallel  to  the  E.  coast,  but  shut 
off  from  it  by  an  intervening  range  of  mountains.  Extensive  plains 
surround  both  the  delta  of  that  river  and  the  course  of  the  8ong-ka 
or  ToaqaiiL  river,  which  flows  E.  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  The  people 
belong  to  the  Mongol  stock,  use  a  monosyllabic  language,  and  are 
Buddhists.  A  wild  race  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  interior  is 
regarded  as  the  aboriginal  population.  The  Auamese  are  averse  to 
intercourse  with  strangers  :  the  French  have,  however,  sucpeedod  in 
establishing  a  naval  and  commercial  settlement  at  Saigon,  on  the  8. 
coast,  and  have  extended  their  sway  over  the  six  southerly  provinces 
on  the  mainland,  and  the  isles  of  Poulo-Condore,  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Me-kong,  the  whole  containing  an  estimated  population  of  1^  mil- 
•  lion.  Their  position  is  a  valuable  one,  if  they  are  able  to  turn  it  to 
account.  The  Me-kong  offers  a  route  to  Kiang-Hung  in  China,  but  the 
distance  of  this  entrep6t  from  Saigon  is  1200  m.  Ha6,  the  native  capital, 
is  on  the  E.  coast,  and  was  built  and  fortified  by  French  engineers; 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

CHINA,  JAPAN,  AND  MALAYSIA, 

L  Trk  CRiVEn  Empirs.  ^  l.  Extent,  area,  popalaUon.  ao4  dWistooi.  ^2.  China  — 
its  boandaries,  area,  and  population.  ^  3.  Natural  featurea,  moontAlus,  rivere,  and 
lakes.  9  4.  Climate  and  productions.  ^  5.  Inhabitants,  government,  occupations,  ami 
commerce.  ^  tt.  Political  divisious,  towns,  and  UUnds  —  Formosa,  Hainan,  Ac  ^7 
SkluDtcbooria.  ^  8.  Corra.  $  9.  Mongolia.  ^  10.  Chinese  Turkestan.  ^11.  Tibet 
II.  Jafak.  ^  12.  The  empire  or  Japan  —  its  islands,  area,  and  population  —  Natural 
features,  climate,  and  productions.  ^  13.  Inhabitants,  government,  religion,  and 
commerce  —  Political  divisions  and  towns— Tbe  liOo^boo  isUuds.  iU.  Malavsia. 
9  14.  Java,  BorocQ,  the  Philippines,  &c. 

I. — T^B  Chinese  Empire, 

§  1.  Extent,  Area,  Popitlation,  and  Divirtons.-— The  Chinew 
Empire  covers  the  vast  region  occupied  by  t^e  great  eastern  plateau 
of  Asia,  together  with  the  district  between  the  plateau  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  thus  contiguous  to  Siberia  in  the  N.,  Turkestan 
in  the  W.,  Hindostan  in  the  S.W.,  and  Burmah  and  Anam  in  the 
S.E.,  while  on  the  E.  it  holds  the  sea-board  of  the  Pacific  from 
the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  in  the  S.  to  the  Russian  frontier  in  44^  30' 
N.  lat.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  4,700,000  sq  m.,  and  its 
mpulation  at  477,500,000.    The  countries  of  which  it  is  cora2X)se4 
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are  as  follows : — China  Ptoper,  in  the  S.E.  of  the  empire,  on  the  sea- 
board of  the  Pacific;  Mantchooria,  in  the  N.E.,  adjacent  to  the 
Amoor ;  Mongolia,  in  the  N.  and  N. W. ;  part  of  Turkestan  with 
Dzungaria,  in  the  W. ;  and  Tibet  in  the  S.  In  addition  to  these  we 
may  mention  Corea,  whioh  is  tributary  to  China,  though  not  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  empire ;  the  island  of  Formosa ;  and  Bhotan 
in  Hindostan,  which  is  said  to  be  dependent  on  Tibet 

§  2.  CiiiNA,  ITS  Boundaries,  Area,  and  Population. — China 
Proper  occupies  the  sea-board  of  the  Pacific  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin 
in  the  S.  to  the  border  of  Corea  on  the  Yellow  Sea  in  the  N.  Its 
inland  boundaries  are  not  well  defined  by  natural  features :  on  the  N. 
it  adjoins  Mantchooria  and  Mongolia;  on  the  W.  Turkestan  and 
U'ibet ;  and  on  the  S.  Burmah  and  Anam.  The  bulk  of  the  country 
does  not  extend  beyond  100°  E.  long.,  and  40°  N.  lat. ;  but  in  the 
W.  a  remarkable  excrescence  has  been  added  to  the  province  of 
Kansu  in  the  form  of  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  connecting 
China  with  the  district  of  Thian-^Shan-Peloo  in  85°  E.  long. ;  and  in 
the  N.  the  province  of  Leaotong  has  been  severed  from  Mantchooria 
and  added  to  China,  so  that  the  K.  boundary  extends  as  high  as 
43°  N.  lat.  The  length  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  districts 
just  specified,  from  N,  to  S.  is  about  1400  m.,  its  average,  breadth 
about  1100  m.,  and  its  area  about  1,560,500  sq,  m.  Its  population 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  477  millions.  The  N.  frontier  of  China  is 
defined  by  a  gigantic  wall  stretching  from  the  shore  of  the  Yellow 
Sea  westward  to  Kia-yu-kooan  on  the  border  of  the  Han-hai  desert 
in  98°  E.  long.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  erected  in  218  b.c,  to 
restrain  the  northern  tribes ;  the  western  portion,  from  about  101°  E. 
long.,  is  of  modem  construction,  and  is  designed  to  protect  the  great 
commercial  route  to  the  west.  A  prolongation  of  it  has  also  been 
carried  northwards  by  a  stockade  into  Mantchooria.  The  wall  is 
now  in  a  dilapidated  state. 

§  3.  Natubai^  Fbatu^bs. — As  regards  its  general  physical  cha^- 
racter,  China  may  be  divided  into  3  distinct  regions  :-^(l)  A  moun- 
tainous country,  extending  over  the  whole  western  half  to  110°  E. 
long.  (2)  A  plain,  lying  E.  of  that  limit,  and  extending  from  the  N. 
frontier  to  the  Yang-tze^kiang,  and  S.  of  that  river  between  Ngan-king 
and  the  sea  at  Hang-choo  bay.  (3)  A  hilly  country  from  the  Yang- 
tze-kiang  to  the  frontier  of  Cochin-China.  The  first  is  a  poor  and 
thinly  populated  region,  containing  not  one-sixth  of  the  population  ; 
it  is  dependent  on  the  eastern  districts  for  its  supplies  of  food,  and  it 
only  yields  a  certain  amount  of  minerals,  particularly  coal,  which 
is  found  chiefly  in  Se-chuen,  along  the  course  of  the  Yang-»tze-kiang, 
The  Plain  has  a  breadth  of  from  150  to  400  miles,  and  an  area  of 
about  210,000  sq.  m.  The  provinces  in  this  region  vary  in  cha- 
rjicce*r;  some  are  dry  and  undulating,  as  is  the  case  with  pe-<jhi-.li  in 
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the  N^  the  interior  of  Shan-tung,  and  the  northern  portions  of 
Ngan-hoe  and  Hoo-pe :  the  coast  district  of  Shan>tiing  is  low  and 
swampy;  Kiang-aa  is  profusely  watered;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Yang-tze-kiang  is  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  The  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  is  low  and  sandy,  and  the  section  between  35° 
and  SOh"^  N.  lat.  bears  the  same  character:  N.  of  35''  to  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-chi-li  it  is  rocky.  The  Hilly  country  consists  of  ranges  of 
moderate  elevation  with  well-watered  valleys  and  plains  interven- 
ing. The  coast  is  high  and  rocky  from  30 i°  N.  lat.  to  the  peninsula 
of  Tonquin,  and  then  Ixicomes  low  and  flat. 

MourUaiiU, — Four  mountain  nnges  traverse  the  iuterior  of  Ghina^ 
with  a  geueral  direction  from  W.  to  £.  They  may  be  regarded  as  ema- 
nating from  the  great  westerly  range  of  Tun-ling,  which  runs  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  between  the  southerly  bend  of  the  Tang-tze-kiang  and 
the  northerly  one  of  the  Huang-ho.  The  four  chains  are : — ^the  Tn-lin^, 
which  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Canton  river  on  the  S. ;  the  Han-ling, 
which  boimds  that  basin  on  the  N.  and  extends  in  a  N.E.  direction  to 
the  sea  at  Ning-po ;  the  Tapa-ling,  which  lies  N.  of  the  Tang-tKo- 
kiang  between  it  and  its  tributary  the  Han-kiang;  and  the  Fe-ling, 
which  separates  the  Han-kiang  from  the  Hoai-ho,  an  affluent  of  the 
Hoang-ho.  In  the  extreme  north-west  of  China^  or  that  portion  of 
the  former  Tangut  which  is  now  included  in  Kanau,  we  come  in  contact 
with  th^  ranges  connected  with  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly the  Xilian-than  and  its  western  prolongation  WauFShaa,  which 
lie  in  the  line  of  the  Kuen-lun  range,  and  the  mountains  of  SiiSEUi, 
which  run  N.  and  S.  between  the  upper  basins  of  the  Hoang-ho  ax\d 
the  Yang-tze-kiaug. 

RiverSf  Lakes^  and  CanaU. — The  rivers  of  China  are  numerous,  and 
are  generally  favourable  for  purposes  of  internal  navigation.  The 
Tang-tie-kiaJig  ("Son  of  the  Ocean")  traverses  the  central  district, 
rising  on  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  entering  China  in  the  province  of  Yun- 
nan, and  thence  pursuing  a  general  N.E.  course  to  the  sea,  breaking 
through  the  mountain  chains  between  I-chang  and  Wan  by  a  series  of 
magnificent  gorges  with  a  rapid  and  confined  stream,  and  finally  winding 
through  the  Great  Plain  in  a  channel  which  requires  to  be  kept  in  its 
place  by  artificial  embankments.  It  is  navigable  for  sea-going  ships  to 
I'Chang,  and  for  river-steamers  to  Chong-kin  in  Sechuen.  It  receives 
in  its  mid-course  the  overflow  of  two  la^e  lakes,  Tonting-hon  and  Po* 
yang-hou,  and  has  numerous  affluents,  of  which  we  may  notice  the 
Ean-kiang,  which  joins  it  at  Hankow,  and  the  WoOHnmg  on  which 
Shang-hae  stands.  The  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River  rises  near  the  Yang- 
tze-kiang,  and  traverses  a  more  northerly  part  of  China :  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely unmanageable  straam,  and  is  so  destructive  to  the  adjacent 
lands  on  the  Plain,  that  it  is  named  by  the  Chinese  the  "grief  of  the 
sons  of  Honan  :'*  it  usually  discbarges  itself  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  but 
it  has  lately  worked  out  for  itself  a  new  channel  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-li.  The  Fei-ho,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-ohi-li,  is  of  import- 
ance as  the  river  which  leads  up  in  the  direction  of  Pekin  :  it  has  a 
bar  at  its  mouth,  and  is  frozen  over  in  the  winter.  The  Choo-kiang  or 
Canton  river  is  the  common  embouchure  of  the  Pe-kiang  and  Si-kifuig: 
vessels  of  1000  tons  reach  Canton,  and  the  Pe-kiang  is  navigable  for 
about  300  m.  inland.    An  extensive  system  of  interned  navigation  haa 
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been  organised  by  means  of  the  Grand  Canal,  oonBiructed  partly  in  the 
7tb,  and  partly  (the  N.  section)  in  the  13th  centuries  of  our  era;  it 
commences  at  Hang-cheou-foo  in  30^  N.  lat.,  and  terminates,  after  a 
course  of  700  m.,  on  the  £u*hc  in  37®  N.  lat. 

§  4.^  Climate  and  Productionb. — ^The  climate  of  China  is  cha- 
racterized by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  latter  being  in  excess  as 
compared  with  European  countries  in  similar  latitudes.  Pekin,  for 
instance,  has  a  lower  mean  temperature  by  9°  than  Naples.  Bain 
falls  heavily  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  May,  before  which  the 
cold  and  after  which  the  heat  is  excessive.  The  soil  of  China  is 
on  the  whole  remarkably  productive.  The  Great  Plain  produces 
cereals  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  and  portions  of  it  (Kiang-su  and 


Bbt^aab  on  the  Tads-Im. 

Ngan-whi)  add  to  these  tobacco,  cotton,  and  tea.  The  hilly  country 
in  the  S.E.  produces  the  best  kinds  of  tea  and  rice,  the  former  plant 
thriving  best  on  the  slopes  on  account  of  the  facility  for  drainage, 
the  latter  in  the  low  clayey  bottoms  which  admit  of  being  easily 
flooded.  Large  quantities  of  silk  are  also  produced  in  this  district, 
the  water-courses  and  ri\ers  being  lined  with  mulberry-trees.  Tea 
is  principally  grown  in  Fo-kien,  Ngan-whi,  Che-kiang,  Kiang-su, 
and  the  W.  of  Quang-tung ;  cotton  principally  in  Che-kiang  and 
Kiang-su  j  and  silk  in  the  well  watered  provinces  of  Hoo-pe,  Ngan- 
whi,  Kiang-su,  and  Che-kiang.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  tho 
interior  provinces  of  Kiang-si  and  Hoo-nan,  and  anthracite  in  Shan- 
se :  very  small  quantities  of  it  are  used  by  the  natives.  The  best 
iron-ore  is  found  in  Shan-se,  and  of  this  aiau  a  v^  small  amount 
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is  worked  np  into  metal.  The  chief  silver-mines  are  in  the  S.W. 
proYince,  Tan-nan ;  Shan-se  and  Shan-tung  in  the  N.  are  also  said 
to  produce  this  metal ;  gold  in  small  quantities  is  found  in  the  river 
beds  of  Tun-nan  and  Se-chuen,  and  it  is  to  this  feature  that  the 
upper  oourae  of  the  Tang-tae-kiang  owes  its  name  of  Kincha-kiang, 
•*  Golden-sand  river." 

§  5.  Inhabitants,  Government,  Occupations,  and  Commerce. 
— ^The  Chinese  belong  to  the  Mongolian  stock,  but  they  diifer  in 
many  respects  from  the  true  Mongols.  'J'hey  use  a  monosyllabic 
language,  and  a  symbolical  system  of  writing,  in  which  every 
word  is  represented  by  a  special  sign.  The  Chinese  are  simple  in 
their  tastes  and  manners,  industrious,  and  ingenious ;  adepts  at  dis- 
simulation, and  unscrupulous  in  regard  to  their  engagements ;  averse 
to  foreign  innovations,  and  supremely  satisfied  with  their  own 
system.  In  religion  the  majority  are  Buddhists;  but  the  earlier 
system  of  Taou  or  "  Bationalism,"  promulgated  in  the  6th  century 
B,o.,  still  hoUls  its  ground,  and  the  pantheistic  creed  of  Confucius  is 
held  by  a  large  number  of  persons  of  the  upper  class.  The  Chinese 
are  well  educated  after  their  own  fashion,  and  they  appear  to  have 
anticipated  Europeans  in  many  discoveries,  such  as  the  mariner's 
compass,  printing,  and  gunpowder. 

G(ycemment, — The  government  of  China  is  professedly  an  autocracy, 
the  emperor  being  the  sole  depositary  of  power.  Practically,  however, 
the  emperor's  influence  is  restricted,  and  a  large  amount  of  independent 
local  government  is  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
causes  which  lead  to  this  result  are  the  paramount  authority  of  custom 
and  precedent  in  all  that  concerns  the  acts  of  the  emperor;  the  distri- 
bution of  all  public  offices  on  the  ground  of  literary  acquirements,  as 
ascertained  by  public  competitive  examinations  ;  the  unwarlike  tastes 
of  the  people,  which  present  an  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stand- 
ing army  commensurate  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  )  and  the 
hereditary  attachment  to  patriarchal  institutions  among  the  agricul- 
turists. Added  to  this,  the  present  dynasty,  which  is  of  Tartar  origin 
and  obtained  power  in  the  17th  century,  is  supposed  to  be  drawing  to 
its  close,  and  has  lost  the  prestige  of  power. 

Occupations. — The  Chinese  ai'e  for  the  most  part  agriculturists  ;  they 
produce  their  own  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  rice  constituting  their 
staple  diet,  with  fish,  pigs,  and  poultry  as  accessories,  tea  their  uni« 
versal  drink,  and  cotton  their  equally  universal  clothing.  Manufacturea 
are  chiefly  dompatic  ;  silk  and  porcelain  are  the  most  yeduable  products, 
and  the  Chinese  exhibit  great  skill  in  cabinet  work,  japanned  and 
lacquered  ware,  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory,  and  the  construction  of 
toys  and  puzzles. 

Cotn'Tierce.-^The  chief  exports  from  China  are  tea  and  raw  silk,  the 
bulk  of  which  are  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  A  large  amount  of  cotton 
was  also  sent  out  during  the  American  civil  war.  The  chief  imports 
are  cotton  goodis,  woollens,  and  opium  from  India  ;  and  among  the 
minor  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  edible  birds* -nests  and  the  bdche- 
de-mer,  which  are  highly  prized  in  Chinese  cookery.  The  maiitime 
commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  whose  vessels  are  swifter. 
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and  safer  than  the  native  junks.  A  large  inland  traffic  is  carried 
on  with  Russia  through  Riakhta,  and  with  Tibet  and  Turkestan,  tea 
being  given  in  exchange  for  furs,  hides,  woollen  and  linen  &brics,  and 
sundries. 

§  6.  Political  Divisions,  Towns,  Islands. — China  is  divided 
into  19  provinces,  inclusive  of  Leaotoug,  which  is  an  appanage  of 
the  Imperial  family,  though  not  included  in  China  Proper.  The 
provinces  may  be  distributed  into  3  groups : — (1)  7  maritime,  from 
N.  to  S. :  Leaotong,  Pe-chi-li,  Shau^tung,  Kiang-su,  Che-kiang, 
Fo-kien,  and  Quang-tung.  (2)  6  on  the  frontiers :  S.,  Quang-si 
and  Yun-nan ;  W.,  Se-chuen  and  Kan-su ;  and  N.,  Shen-se  and 
Shan-se.  (3)  6  interior:  Ho-nan,  Ngan^whi,  Kiang-si,  Hoo-nan, 
Hoo-pe,  and  Quei-chow.  The  towns  are  both  numerous  and  po- 
pulous :  the  affixes  /oo,  chow^  and  hien  indicate  their  political  posi- 
tions as  capitals  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  provinces,  and 
may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  toWns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class  respectively.  The  plan  on  which  the  towns  are  built  is  toler- 
ably uniform :  they  are  generally  quadrangular,  surrounded  by  walls 
flanked  with  towers,  the  main  streets  regular  and  broad,  the  side 
streets  narrow  and  with  one-storied  huts,  the  public  buildings  ex- 
tensive rather  than  beautiful,  the  peculiar  feature  in  Chinese  archi- 
tecture being  the  erection  of  towers  of  many  stories  with  their 
subdivisions  prominently  apparent  on  the  exterior.  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Chinese  towns  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
Treaty-ports :  of  these  5  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nan-king  in  1842,  viz.: — Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow, 
Ning-po,  and  Shang-hae;  and  7  by  the  Treaty  of  Tiefi-tsin,  in 
1858,  viz. : — Swatow,  Hankow,  Chin-kiang,  Kew-kiang,  Teng-chow, 
Tien-tsln,  and  New-chwang.  Fresh  ports  were  thrown  open  in  1869 
Wanchow,  in  Che^kiangi  Wuliu  on  the  Yang-tze,  and  some  others. 

Tovcns. — Fekinff,  the  present  capital,  stands  on  a  plain  about  50  m. 
S.  of  the  Great  Wall  and  near  the  Peiho,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  canal  :  it  has  a  circumference  of  25  m„  much  of  the  enclosed  area 
being  occupied  by  gardens:  it  is  divided  into  two  great  portions,  a 
southern  or  commercial  city,  and  a  northern  or  Tartar  city,  the  latter  of 
which  is  again  subdivided  into  3  parts  and  contains  the  Imperial  palace, 
the  Government  ofiicqs,  and  other  public  buildings.  Pekin  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  and  French  m  I860.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  two  millions.  Kan-king,  the  former  capital  down  to  the 
13th  century,  and  the  seat  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  stands  on  a  branch  of 
the  Yang-tze-kiang  about  250  m.  from  the  tea :  it  is  now  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  held  by  the 
Tae-pings  :  the  famous  Porcelain  Tower,  200  ft.  high  and  in  9  stories, 
is  no  more,  and  the  only  object  of  interest  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  with  its  avenue  of  sculptured  figures.  Qhang'liae,  on 
the  Woo-sung,  is  now  the  first  commercial  port  in  the  empire,  and 
owes  its  rise  partly  to  its  geographical  position  as  the  outlet  for  the 
basin  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  and  partly  to  the  settlement  of  British 
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merchants  there.  7oo-ehow,  on  the  Min,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
fiue  bridge  of  33  arches,  holds  the  second  place,  being  the  chief  place 
for  the  shipment  of  black  tea :  large  vessels  cannot  approach  nearer 
than  7  m.  from  it.    Hankow,  700  m.  up  the  Tang-tzekiang,  Is  rapidly 


ClilnMB  Bridge  near  Piaklas- 

rising  to  importance  since  the  navigation  of  the  river  has  been  thrown 
open :  it  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han,  with  Han-yang  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Han,  and  Woo-chang  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yang- 
tze, the  3  together  containing  a  vast  population,  brought  together 
by  the  centrality  of  the  position  for  internal  commerce.  &Lntoa 
(1,210,000)  holds  the  fourth  place  among  the  cities  of  the  empire : 
previously  to  the  opening  of  the  northern  forts  it  was  the  chief  seat  of 
European  commerce,  and  it  figures  largely  in  the  history  of  the  British 
wars,  having  been  attacked  in  L841,  1847,  and  1856,  and  occupied 
from  1858  to  1862.  Amoy  (250,000;  is  on  an  island  opposite  Formosa, 
320  m.  N.  of  Canton,  and  serves  as  the  port  of  Chang-chow ;  a  century 
back  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  British  commerce :  it  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  1841.  ITing-Fo,  on  the  Takia,  about  12  m.  from  the  sea, 
exports  tea  and  silk,  and  has  a  literary  reputation :  it  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  18H,  and  rescued  from  the  Tae-pings  in  1862.  Bwatow, 
220  m.  N.  of  Canton,  is  engaged  in  importing  opium,  and  exporting 
rice  and  sugar.  Tlan-tiin,  the  port  of  Peking,  stands  on  the  Pei-ho, 
45  m.  from  its  mouth  :  it  has  a  large  trade  in  salt,  but  the  river- 
approach  to  it  is  tortuous  and  frozen  up  in  the  winter.  Of  the  other 
Treaty-ports,  Chin-kiang  and  Xew-kiaiiff,  on  the  Yangtze,  are  at 
present  in  ruins  ;  Tang-Chow,  on  the  Qulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  is  much  ex- 
posed ;  and  Hew-€hwang,  on  the  Qulf  of  Leaotong,  has  a  safe  and  com- 
modious port.  Xin>kiang,  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang,  is  a  rising  porty 
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oonneoted  with  the  green  tea  district.  We  may  farther  notice  Td-nan. 
the  capital  of  Shan-tung,  famed  for  its  silks  ;  Soo-ehow,  W.  of  Shang- 
bae,  the  centre  of  a  district  so  fertile  as  to  be  denominated  by  the 
Chinese  the  ''terrestrial  Paradise;"  Eang-ohow,  the  capital  of  Che- 
kiang,  with  a  million  of  inhabitants  (it  is  said),  large  manufactures  of 
silk  and  cotton,  and  an  extensive  internal  and  foreign  commerce  ; 
Ghing-too,  the  capital  of  Se-chuen,  on  the  great  road  to  Tibet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  mineral  district ;  Si-ngaiLi  the  capital  of  Shen-se,  one  of 
the  lai^gest  towns  of  China,  and  famous  for  a  cross  with  an  inscription 
found  here  in  1625,  dating  from  the  period  of  the  Nestorian  mission ; 
Kan-ohang,  the  capital  of  Kiangnsi,  famed  for  its  porcelain;  and 
Chang-dia,  the  capital  of  Hoo-nan,  in  a  fertile  district  regarded  as  the 
••  garden  of  China." 

laUmds, — Off  the  coast  of  China  lie  the  large  islands  of  Formosa  and 
Hainan,  together  with  a  multitude  of  lesser  ones  of  all  sizes,  among 
which  Hong-kong  and  the  Chusan  islands  hold  the  most  important 
place.  Form68a  lies  between  22^  and  25°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  has  a  length 
from  N.  to  S.  of  about  240  m.,  wifch  a  maximum  breadth  of  about  1 00 
m.  A  broad  and  lofty  range  of  volcanic  mountains,  named  Ta-Shan, 
traverses  its  whole  length  in  greater  proximity  to  the  E.  than  to  the 
W.  coast.  The  ports  are  inaccessible  for  vessels'  of  any  size  from 
sandbanks  and  bars  at  the  river  mouths.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  rice, 
tea,  camphor,  sugar,  and  jute  are  among  its  productions.  The  popu- 
lation is  a  mixed  one  of  Chinese  and  aborigines,  the  latter  having  some 
affinity  to  the  Malays.  The  capital,  Tai-wan,  was  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  in  1634-1662 :  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  China. 
Formosa  is  attached  to  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  Hainan  lies  off  the 
S.  point  of  Quan-tong,  the  Channel  of  the  Junks  intervening  with  a 
breadth  of  about  15  m. :  the  island  has  a  length  of  170  m.,  and  a 
maximum  breadth  of  100  m.  A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  named  Ta- 
TrtBhi-Bhan,  traverses  it  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  having  rich  plwns  on  each 
side.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  Sandal-wood,  ebony,  rosewood, 
and  a  fine  white  wax,  are  among  the  productions.  Its  chief  port  is 
Xien-chow,  on  the  N.  coast.  Hong-kong  is  a  small  island  8  m.  long 
and  from  2  to  6  m.  broad,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  rocky  and 
barren,  but  it  possesses  good  harbourage,  and  is  on  this  account,  com- 
bined with  its  position,  of  great  value  to  us.  The  chief  town,  Viotoxia, 
is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island.  The  British  became  possessed 
of  this  island  in  1842.  A  sanatory  station  at  Eow-loon,  on  the  opposite 
mainland,  is  appended  to  Hong-Kong.  Macao  is  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment on  a  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Heong-shan,  at  the  S.  entrance  of 
the  Canton  river :  the  Portuguese  have  held  it  since  1586,  and  Camoens 
here  wrote  part  of  the  Lusiad.  The  Chnsan  islands  form  a  very  nume- 
rous group,  situated  in  30*^  N.  lat.,  nearly  opposite  Ning-po,  the  largest 
of  them  being  about  30  m.  long.  They  are  of  great  value  to  China, 
both  as  commanding  the  line  of  coast,  and  as  facilitating  commerce 
with  Japan.  The  Pescadore  islands  lie  off  the  W.  coast  of  Formosa : 
coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  largest  of  them. 

1  British  shipping  frequents  the  month  |  of  Tien-tsin,  has  its  harbonr  silted  np 
of  the  Tamsuy  river  on  the  N.W.  coast,  Goal-mines  (lignite)  are  worked  near 
where  vessels  drawing  16  ft.  can  enter.  Tamsny  Harbour,  and  on  the  N.  coast,  near 
Tai-wan«  which  was  opened  by  the  Treaty  1  Kelnng  Uarboor. 
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§  7.  Maktcucoria. — ¥antehoorift  occupies  the  N.K.  angle  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  hetween 
the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  Corea.  Its  boundaries  are 
nut  easily  defined ;  nominally  it  reaches  S.  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  but 
the  province  of  Leaotong*in  this  quarter  is  practically  attached  to 
China:  its  W.  limit  is  generally  fixed  at  the  Khinghan  range, 
separating  it  from  Mongolia,  but  as  the  plain  of  Cortchin  to  the  E. 
of  this  range  is  occupied  by  Mongols,  it  would  seem  more  correct  to 
place  the  boundary  at  the  Great  Wall :  in  the  N.  it  extends  to  the 
Amoor,  except  as  regards  the  lower  course  of  the  river  which  now 
belongs  to  Russia.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  492,000  sq.  m.  and  its 
population  at  li  million,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Chiucse. 

Little  is  known  of  this  country.  A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  skirt- 
ing the  coast  northwards  from  Victoria  Bay,  completely  shuts  off  the 
interior.  Southwards  of  this  point  the  range  recedes  somewhat  inland, 
and  under  the  names  of  fOian-Aliii  and  Ttd-yung-Bhaxi  penetrates  be- 
tween the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Leaotong.  The  inland  chain  of 
yhitigliftn  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  Yablonoi  system.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Amoor  and  its  tributary  the  Soongari.  The  plain  of 
Gortchin  has  the  same  character  as  the  Great  Pesert  of  Gobi,  but  is 
somewhat  leas  barren.  Eastward  of  the  plain  the  country  is  broken 
up  into  mountains  and  valleys.  The  Mantchoos  belong  to  the  Tun- 
goose  race,  and  are  an  agricultural  people.  The  present  reigning 
dynasty  in  China  is  of  Mantchoo  origin.  The  distinctive  productions 
of  the  country  are  ginseng  and  rhubarb,  the  argali  or  wild  sheep,  and 
the  ashiggetai  or  wild  ass.  The  chief  towns  are  Xirin-oola  in  the 
interior,  on  the  Soongari,  which  la  navigable  up  to  this  point,  the  seat 
of  the  governor,  and  flaghalitn-oola,  a  place  of  large  trade  on  the 
Amoor.    Kew-Chwang  is  the  chief  commercial  port. 

§  8.  CoREA. — Ctorea  consists  of  a  peninsula  extending  southwards 
for  about  420  m.,  between  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea, 
together  with  the  adjacent  mainland  to  the  N.  for  about  200  m.  It 
is  separated  from  Kiu-siu,  the  nearest  of  the  Japan  islands,  by  the 
Oorea  Strait.  Its  area  is  eiitimated  at  87,760  m.,  and  its  population 
at  9  millions. 

A  range  of  mountains  traverses  the  peninsula  in  its  length  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  E.  coast:  nortn wards  this  is  connected  with 
another  chain  named  CSiang-pe-shan,  which  separates  Corea  from 
Mantchooria.  The  coast  is  generally  high  and  inaccessible.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Toomen-Klang  in  the  nortiiern  district.  The  climate  is 
severe,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  Coreans  belong 
to  the  Mongol  race,  and  appear  to  be  an  exclusive  but  cultivated 
people,  with  a  literature  of  their  own  and  a  written  language  which 
differs  from  the  Chinese  in  being  phonetic  instead  of  symbolic.  Tlipy. 
carry  on  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  exporting  ginseng,  cotton-cloth, 
cotton-paper,  cutlery,  silk,  and  tobacco.  The  government  is  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.  Tribute  is  paid  at  stated  periods  both  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  capital,  King-ki-tao,  is  centrally  situated.  The  W.  coast 
is  fringed  with  an  aumzing  number  of  islets  known  as  the  Corean 
Arohlpelago. 
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§  9.  Mongolia. — ^Xongolia  extends  over  an  immense  district  of 
Central  Asia,  between  Mantchooria  in  the  E.,  China  Proper  in  the  S., 
the  Chinese  provinces  of  Kan-su  and  Thian-Shan-Peloo  in  the  S.W., 
Turkestan  in  the  W.,  and  Siberia  in  the  N.W.  and  N.  Its  extreme 
limits  may  be  placed  at  38®  and  63°  N.  lat.,  84°  and  124°  E.  long., 
the  distance  between  these  points  from  W.  to  E.  being  about  1700 
m.,  and  from  N.  to  S.  about  1000  m. ;  the  area  is  about  1,304,000 
sq.  m.,  and  the  population  3  millions. 

The  Great  Denert  of  Shamo  or  Gobi  may  be  regarded  an  the  heart  of 
the  Mongol  country,  between  which  and  the  Siberian  frontier  lies  a 
mountainoas,  wooded,  fertile,  but  uncultivated  district  some  200  m. 
wide,  traversed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  Altai,  while  to  the  S.E.  of 
it  a  varied  and  mountainous  region,  terminating  in  the  Ala-shan  range, 
intervenes  between  it  and  Cliina  Proper.  The  mountain  chains  which 
fall  wholly  within  the  limits  of  Mongolia  are  In-shan,  a  continuation 
of  Ala-shan,  to  the  N.  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho;  the  Xliin-gliaii 
range  in  the  E.  on  the  side  of  Mantchooria,  and  the  central  and 
southern  branches  of  the  Altai  range  (Tangnn-oola,  and  Ektag-oola) 
in  the  N.  W.  The  rivers  that  take  their  rise  in  this  vast  region  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  Arctic  basin,  the  headwaters  of  the  IrtLsh. 
the  Yenisei,  and  the  SMenga  which  feeds  Lake  Baikal,  being  all  found 
S.  of  the  Siberian  frontier :  in  the  E.,  however,  the  Xerlon  and  the  Onon 
seek  the  Pacific  through  the  Amour,  while  in  the  W.  the  rivers  not 
uufrequently  fall  into  large  lakes  without  outlets,  as  the  TTmngu 
into  Lake  ^zilbaah,  and  the  Djabekan  into  Lake  Ike-Aral-Hor.  The 
Great  Desert  of  Gobi  is  a  sandy,  woodless,  and  generally  flat  district, 
covered  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring  with  a  luxuriant  herbage,  but  at 
other  times  barren,  and  exposed  to  extreme  cold  and  cutting  winds  in 
winter.  The  whole  of  Mongolia  indeed  is  very  cold  and  dry.  In  the  E. 
the  Mongols  have  settled  abodes ;  but  elsewhere  they  lead  a  nomadic 
life,  and  depend  entirely  on  their  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep. 
They  are  not  confined  strictly  to  Mongolia,  but  are  also  found  about 
Koko-nor  and  in  western  Tibet.  The  Calmucks  are  a  branch  of  the 
Mongols  in  the  N.W.  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Balkash.  The  Mongols 
proper  are  divided  into  three  nations,  the  Khalkas  of  the  N.,  the 
Buxmit  of  the  Grcit  Desert,  and  the  Tshakhar  of  the  S.  They  are 
further  divided  into  26  tribes  or  "almaks,"  each  under  an  hereditary 
prince,  and  again  into  135  banners,  the  former'  being  the  civil,  the 
jatter  the  military  arrangement.  The  Khalkas  form  only  a  single 
**almak,"  but  differ  from  the  rest  in  having  4  hereditary  princes.  A 
large  caravan  traffic  is  carried  on  across  the  Desert  of  Gobi  from  China 
to  Kaimatchin  on  the  Russian  frontier,  opposite  to  Kiakhta  in  Siberia. 
The  capital  of  Mongolia  is  Oofgft,  S.  of  Maimatchiut  the  residence  of 
the  lamas  or  Buddhist  priesls.  In  the  W.,  Kobdo,  on  Lake  Ike- 
Aral-Nor,  and  Onliassutai  more  to  the  E.,  are  places  of  considerable 
trade. 

§  10.  Turkestan. — ChinMo  Turkestan  and  Dsnngaria  are  the  dis- 
tricts lying  respectively  S.  and.  N.  of  the  Thian-shan  range  at  the 
extreme  W.  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  adjoining  Independent  Turkestan. 
The  names  above  given  bespeak  the  dominant  population,  the  Turks 
or  Tartars  in  the  one,  and  the  Dzungaries,  a  branch  of  the  Calmucks, 
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in  the  other.  The  two  districts  are  likewise  called  lUan-flhan- 
Vanloo  and  lliia]i4BuuL-Feloo,  referring  resi)ectivel7  to  the  roads  south 
and  north  of  Thian-8han,  names  which  describe  their  position 
relatively  to  the  mountain-chain  of  Thian-Shan,  and  on  the  great 
inland  routes  that  connect  Eastern  with  Western  Asia :  for  it  is 
through  these  districts  that  the  stream  of  commerce  finds  its  way 
from  China  to  the  pUins  of  the  Caspian  and  of  the  Euphrates. 
So  valuable  are  these  routes  that  the  Chinese  government  have 
included  within  the  limits  of  one  of  their  provinces  (Kan-su)  a 
long  narrow  strip  extending  from  the  Great  Wall  into  Thian-Shan- 
Peloo.  'ihe  joint  areas  of  these  countries  are  estimated  at  596,500 
s(i.  m.,  and  their  populations  at  one  million.  Of  the  great  range  of 
Thian-ihan,  the  '*  Celestial  Mts.,**  we  know  as  yet  but  very  little. 
It  rises  to  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  and  the  snow -line  lies  at 
about  12,000  ft.  Alpine  glaciers  have  been  seen  on  Tengri-Tagh, 
one  of  its  highest  summits,  llie  existence  of  the  volcanoes  noticed 
in  p.  25  has  been  questioned ;  but  solfataras  are  found  there,  from 
which  the  Chinese  procure  sulphur.  On  the  S.,  Turkestan  is  sepa- 
rated from  India  by  the  lofty  range  of  Karakoram,  which  culminates 
in  Dapsaag  (28,278  ft),  and  is  crossed  by  the  Mustakh  Pass  at  the 
amazing  elevation  of  18,435  ft :  the  Changcheumo  pass,  more  E.,  is 
lower;  and  the  range  may  be  circumvented  at  the  plains  of  Rudok. 

(1)  Dtnngaria  or  Thian-shan-peloo  is  rugged  with  the  vaiious  chains, 
that  intervene  between  Thian-shan  and  the  Altai.  It  contains  nu- 
merous lakes,  the  receptacles  of  the  rivers.  The  chief  river  is  the  Hi, 
falling  into  LcJce  Balkaah,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  district. 
The  population  is  a  mixed  one — Khirgiz  Cossacks  in  the  west ;  Calmucks 
of  various  tribes,  particularly  Tungouts,  elsewhere ;  and  a  sprinkling 
of  Chinese  and  Mongols.  The  chief  towns  are  Ili  or  Ghil^a,  on  the 
Hi,  the  d^ital  of  the  province  of  Ili,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  traffic 
with  Russia,  with  about  80,000  inhabitants ;  ChngaohAk  or  Tarbagatai, 
a  town  of  similar  character,  but  less  populous,  more  N.  and  close  to 
the  Russian  frontier  ;  and  Bafkol  and  Vrumtsi  in  that  portion  of  Kan-su 
which  falls  within  the  limits  of  Dzungaria. 

'  (2)  Turkestan  or  TMan-shan-nanloo  lies  between  the  ranges  of 
Thian-Shan  on  the  N.  and  Kuenlun  on  the  S.,  and  extends  from  the 
highland  of  Pamir  that  connects  these  two  ranges  in  the  W.  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Chinese  province  Kan-su  in  about  96^  E.  long.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  may  be  about  1250  m.,  and  its  breadth  on  the 
eastern  frontier  about  half  that  amount:  in  the  extreme  W.  it  con- 
tracts to  a  point.  The  greater  part  of  this  area  is  a  desert  plain,  the 
limits  of  which  may  be  placed  between  81°  and  96°  E.  long  ,  37°  and 
42°  N.  lat. :  the  most  arid  part  lies  E.  of  88°  E.  long.,  and  is  known 
as  the  Han-hai  or  "  Dry  Sea."  The  elevation  of  this  plain  is  about 
2000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  To  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  limits  assigned 
to  the  plain,  cultivable  regions  exist  along  the  base  of  Thian-Shan  and 
in  the  valleys  watered  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Tarim.  The 
Tarim  rises  m  Lake  Eara-kol  on  the  highland  of  Pamir,  receives  the . 
whole  drainage  of  the  western  district,  and  discharges  itself  after  a 
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course  of  somo  1500  m.  into  a  large  lake  named  LoV-Hor  in  the  heart 
of  the  desert.  The  commercial  routes  which  give  this  country  its 
importance  may  be  said  to  centre  in  Kkahgar,  situated  in  the  angle 
formed  by  Thian-Shan  and  Pamir.  The  eastern  or  China  road  skirts 
the  southern  edge  of  Thian-Shan,  passing  through  the  commercial 
towns  of  Aksn,  Kntoha,  Kamshar,  Tnrfiui,  and  Pijaa  to  Hami,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Han-hai.  Two  western  routes  cross  Pamir,  one  to  Bokhara, 
the  other  by  Eara-kol  to  Balk  and  Kunduz.  A  southerly  route  leads 
to  Tarkaad  and  thence  either  across  the  Earakoram  Mountains  to 
Ladakh  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  or  across  Euenlun  by  Dtehi  and 
Kiria  to  Lassa  in  Tibet.  Finally,  a  route  crosses  Thian-shan  from  Aksu 
to  the  valley  of  the  Hi.  The  population  consists  of  a  hybrid  stock, 
half  Eii^hiz,  half  Persian,  with  an  admixture  of  Calmucks,  Chinese, 
and  Toonghanese  of  Chinese  extraction,  but  professing  Mahomme- 
danism.  Of  the  commercial  towns  above  mentioned  the  chief  are 
Tarkand,  Eashgar,  Iltchi,  and  Aksu  :  these  have  abjured  the  Chinese 
supremacy,  and  are  now  under  a  monarch  styled  Ataligh,  residing  at 
Eashgar.  The  chief  productions  of  the  country  are  silk,  cotton,  horses, 
'  yew-stone  or  jade,  and  wool.    The  manufeictures  are  woollen  and  silk. 

§  11.  Tibet. — Chinese  Tibet  (to  the  exclusion  of  Little  Tibet  and 
the  bulk  of  Ladakh)  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  convergence  of 
the  Kuen-lun  and  Himalaya  ranges  and  thence  expands  eastward  to 
the  W.  frontier  of  China  in  about  100°  to  103°  E.  long.  It  probably 
includes  the  almost  unknown  district  about  Koko-Nor  in  37°  N. 
lat.,  100°  E.  long.  The  length  of  the  country  is  about  1500  m., 
and  its  area  about  651,700  sq.  m. ;  its  population  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  11  to  3^  millions. 

Tibet  is  a  table-land  of  great  elevation,  covered  by  rugged  masses  of 
mountains  in  almost  every  direction.  The  western  portions  are  the 
highest,  and  here  the  plateau  occasionally  attains  an  elevation  of  16,000 
ft.  above  the  sea-level,  the  mountains  rising  of  course  far  above  that 
level.  The  average  height  of  the  great  high  road  between  Lassa  and 
Gartokh  for  a  distance  of  800  m.  is  14,000  ft.,  occasionally  rising  to 
1H,000  ft.,  and  only  onoe  descending  to  11,000  ft.  Lassa  itself  is 
11,700  ft.  above  the  sea.  Little  is  known  of  the  interior.  An  im- 
portant chain  of  mountains  tjraverses  the  country  diagonally  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.,  bounding  the  valley  of  the  San-po  on  the  N.,  and  proceeding 
towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Euenlun  :  it  strikes  the  Tang-tze- 
kiang  in  about  96°  E.  long.,  and  there  bifurcates,  one  branch  descend- 
ing southwards  to  the  W.  of  that  river,  and  known  as  the  Mang-li 
range,  the  other  crossing  the  river  and  entering  China,  where  it  furms 
the  watershed  between  the  great  basins  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Tang- 
tze-kiang.  Numerous  lakes  are  enclosed  by  these  ranges  in  Central 
Tibet,  of  which  Tengri-Hor  is  the  largest.  The  sources  of  many  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  Asia  are  found,  in  Tibet :  in  the  S.W.  the  Indus 
and  the  Sutleje  traverse  high  valleys  between  parallel  ranges  of  Hima- 
laya :  between  this  range  and  the  diagonal  range  above  noticed  is  the 
wide  valley  of  the  San-po  or  Diang-bo,  probably  the  upper  stream  of  the 
Brahmapootra  :  the  Yang-tze  kiang  rises  in  the  very  heart  of  Tibet 
near  do°  E.  long.,  and  the  Hoang-ho  penetrates  to  about  97°  E.  long,, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river  just  mentioned  : 
in  the  S.  are  feeders  of  the  Lntwaddy  and  the  Mekong.    The  climate 
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of  Tibet  is  generally  severe  in  consequence  of  its  great  elevation.  Its 
specifld  productiona  are  the  vak,  the  argali,  fine-fleeced  goats,  gold, 
precious  stoneS)  and  borax.  A  large  traffic  is  carried  on  with  China  in 
<»ie  direction,  NepauU  Bbotan,  and  Turkestan  in  the  other.  The 
Tibetans  are  Mongols,  and  are  famous  for  their  support  of  Buddhism. 
The  internal  government  is  to  a  great  extent  sacerdotal,  the  highest 
native  functionaries  being  the  chief  priest  or  Dalai'-Lama,  and  the 
second  priest  or  Tachi-Lama ;  the  former  resides  at  Lasia,  the  latter  at 
TodiOO-Looiiiboo,  to  the  S.W.  of  Lassa ;  but  these  take  no  active  part  in 
the  government,  which  is  devolved  on  a  Rajah  and  4  ministers.  The 
priests  are  said  to  number  80,000. 


II.  JaPAK. 

§  12.  Ekpire  of  Japan. — Japan  consists  of  the  three  Imperial 
islands  of  Niphon,  Xinsin,  and  Sikok,  and  the  dependencies  Yeiao, 
a  portion  of  Saghalien,  the  two  southern  of  the  KoziIa  Islands,  and 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  islets.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  ' 
estimated  at  149,395  sq.  m.,  and  the  jtopulation  at  35  millions. 
The  series  taken  as  a  whole  assumes  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the 
horns  almost  touching  the  mainland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  in 
the  N.  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea  in  the  S.,  while  between  these 
points  the  outward  curve  of  the  islands,  being  met  by  a  correspond- 
ing inward  curve  of  the  mainland,  leaves  room  for  the  intervening 
Sea  of  Japan.  The  outer  curve  of  the  crescent  faces  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  in  the  N.,  and  the  Pacific  in  the  S.,  with  the  former  of 
which  the  Sea  of  Japan  is  connected  by  the  Onlf  of  Tartarjr 
between  Saghalien  and  the  mainland,  and  by  La  Foroiue  Strait 
between  Saghalien  and  Yesso :  and  with  the  Pacific,  by  the  Strait 
of  Tsuifar  or  Sangar,  between  Yesso  and  Niphon,  as  well  as  by  the 
tortuous  channels  between  Niphon  and  the  islands  to  the  S.  of  it. 
The  3  chief  islands  lie  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  Sikok 
encircled  on  all  sides  except  the  S.E.  by  the  two  others.  Between 
the  three  lies  the  Inland  Sea,  to  which  access  is  gained  from  the  W. 
by  the  Strait  of  Simonosaki  The  comparative  size  of  the  main 
islands  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table : — 


Name. 


Niphon 
Kiiisiu 
Sikok  . 
Yesso  . 


Length 
in  miles. 


900 
300 
150 
300 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 


89,060 

15,840 

7,000 

31,150 


Natural  Features^  Climaie  and  ProdudioM. — The  Japanese  islands 
are  for  the  moet  part  mountainous,  with  irregular  deeply  indented 
coasts;  they  abound  in  picturesque  sceneryi  And  possess  a  rich  and 
well-cultivjtted  soil.    The  climate  is  mild  :  volcanic  action  is  frequent 
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and  violent,  in  the  form  both  of  earthquakes  and  of  eruptions :  terrible 
storms  (typhoons)  sweep  over  the  islands  and  the  adjacent  seas.  The 
mountains  appear  to  be  thrown  about  irregularly  over  the  surface  of 
the  islands,  the  only  prolonged  chain  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
being  in  the  N.  of  Niphon.  The  volcanic  height  of  Fusi-yama  (14,177 
ft.),  80  m.  S.W.  of  Yeddo,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  surrounding 
coasts.  The  rivers  have  necessarily  short  courses  with  violent  streams. 
Plains  of  varying  size  line  the  coast,  and  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  interior.  These,  as  well  as  the  hill  sides,  are  carefully  cultivated, 
and  yield  every  kind  of  vegetable  and  cereal  in  astonishing  abundance. 
Tea,  ginger,  batatas,  the  soy  bean  {dolichos  soja),  tobacco,  pepper,  cotton, 
and  silk,  are  among  the  special  productions  of  the  country.  The  pre- 
cious metals  are  found  there ;  coal-fields  have  been  discovered  on 
Niphon  near  Hiogo  and  at  Iwanai ;  and  the  surrounding  seas  yield 
pearls  and  ambergris. 


§  13.  Inhabitants. — The  Japanese  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
the  great  Mongol  stock ;  they  differ,  however,  in  every  respect,  par- 
ticularly in  language  and  institutions,  from  the  Chinese,  with  whom 
their  geographical  position  seems  to  connect  them.  They  are  a 
remarkably  ingenious  race,  excelling  in  every  kind  of  mechanical 
art  and  readily  acquiring  the  advanced  ideas  of  Western  Europe. 
Their  cutlery,  silk  manufactures,  public  roads,  and  lacquer-ware 
may  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  their  native  ingenuity?  their 
success  in  gunnery  and  their  ready  adoption  of  steam-power  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  prove  their  aptitude  in  acquiring  foreign  im- 
provements. In  private  life  the  Japanese  are  remarkable  for  courtesy 
and  dignified  bearing,  as  well  as  for  untruthfulness  and  dissoluteness. 


MOD.  GEO. 
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Gooemment'-The  political  arrangements  of  the  Japanese  are  peculiar. 
Nominally  the  form  of  government  is  a  sacerdotal  empire,  the  supreme 
authority  being  vested  in  the  Hikado.  who  is  at  once  emperor  and  high- 
priest.  Until  recently  it  was  not  the  etiquette  for  him  to  exercise  any 
control  over  the  executive  department  of  the  State.  The  Tycoon 
managed  the  financial,  military,  and  foreign  affairs,  and  was  thus  vir- 
tually the  sovereign  of  the  country.  The  Mikado  has,  however, 
reasserted  his  authority  over  the  Tvcoon;  but  his  power  is  still 
seriously  impaired  by  the  influence  of  the  Daimios  or  native  princea, 
who  possess  enormous  landed  estates,  and  are  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
exercise  sovereign  rights  within  their  own  territories.  There  are  in 
ail  i:64  of  those  Daimios,  of  whom  18  rank  as  independent  sovereigns, 
while  the  remainder  are  more  or  less  powerful  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  estates.  The  Daimios  are  the  body  whence  the  Great  Council 
of  State  and  the  administrative  officers  are  drawn,  and  their  power 
converts  the  government  into  an  aristocracy.  The  Daimios  are  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  foreigners,  and  entertain  a  great  contempt  for  the 
merchant  class.  Their  position  relatively  to  the  governing  power  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  nobles  under  the  European  feudal  system. 

Religion. — Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  :  but  the  indigenous 
worship  of  the  country  is  connected  with  the  sun,  and  is  termed  Sin- 
sin,  or  Sin  to  :  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  have  also  a  certain  nimiber 
of  adherents. 

Commerce, — The  traditional  policy  of  the  Japanese  has  been  one  of 
rigid  exelusiveness.  They  have  resisted  to  the  last  degree  the  intrusion 
of  foreigners,  and  have  aimed  at  miilriTig  their  country  self-sufficient  for 
all  purposes.  The  Dutch  and  the  Chinese  were  formerly  the  only 
nations  with  whom  commerce  was  permitted,  and  this  only  under 
severe  restrictions,  each  being  confined  to  the  circuit  of  a  small  island 
near  Nagasaki  on  Kiu-siu.  In  1854  the  Americans  succeeded  in  gaining 
access  to  the  port  of  Simoda  ;  in  1 858  the  English  did  the  same  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ports  of  Hakodadi,  Yokohama  near  Teddo,  and  Nagasaki; 
finally,  in  1868,  Hiogo  and  Os4cca  were  opened.  Foreign  commerce  has 
already  made  immense  progress  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Daimios. 
The  exports  consist  of  raw  silk,  tea,  cotton,  lacquered  ware,  tobacco, 
oil,  &c.  ;  and  the  imports  of  woollens,  cottons,  yam,  and  machinery. 

Politicdl  Divisions  and  Towns, — Japan  is  divided  into  8  provinces, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  counties  and  districts.  The  tewns  are 
numerous  and  veiy  populous.  Yeddo,  the  capital,  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  gulf  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Niphon :  it  covers  an  enormous 
extent  of  ground,  having  a  length  of  12  and  a  breadth  of  10  miles ;  but, 
as  about  two-thirds  of  this  space  are  occupied  with  gardens  and  open 
squares,  its  population  cannot  be  accui'utely  ascertained  :  it  probably 
amounts  to  1^  million.  The  citeidel  or  residence  of  the  Tycoon  occu- 
pies an  inclosure  about  8  m.  in  circumference.  Canals,  lined  with 
rows  of  trees,  traverse  the  main  streets.  We  may  further  notice 
Miako,  the  residence  of  the  Mikado,  in  the  S.  of  Niphon,  about  20  m. 
from  the  port  of  Osacca,  the  seat  of  various  manufacturing  and  educa- 
tional establishments,  and  with  a  population  of  about  half  a  million ; 
Osacca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yodogawa,  a  most  active  manufacturing 
town,  and  also  a  place  of  great  gaiety ;  Nagasaki,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Kiusiu,  and  so  the  nearest  port  to  China,  the  chief  station  for  foreign 
commerce ;  Yokohama,  the  station  of  the  Biitish  fleet ;  HiogOi  18  m. 
Prom  Osacca,  with  an  excellent  port ;  Kagodma  in  the  S.  of  Kiusiu, 
destroyed  by  the  British  fleet  in  18G4  ;  Matsumaii  the  chief  town  of 
Yesso;  and  Hakodadi,  the  open  port  near  it. 
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The  Loo^hoo  Idands.— The  Lo(M)hoo  or  Ideoiipldeoa  Islands  are  a 

group  of  islands  S.  of  Kiu-siu,  extending  in  a  line  towards  Formosa, 
and  forming  the  division  between  the  Eastern  Sea  and  the  Pacifio. 
They  are  probably  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  generally  mountainous. 
The  largest  of  the  group  is  about  60  m.  long  by  11  m.  broad,  and  is 
named  Qreat  Loo-choo.  Little  is  known  of  the  islands  or  their  inha- 
bitants. Commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on  both  with  China  and 
Japan,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  either  of  these  powers  claims  the 
sovereignty  of  the  islands.  Sugar,  salt,  and  sulphur,  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports.   Vegetables  and  fruit  of  every  kind  are  grown  in  abundanoe. 

§  14.  Malaysia,  or  the  Indian  Aechipelago. — ^Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  with  that 
portion  of  it  which  we  have  described  in  the  present  chapter,  is  that 
large  group  of  islands  known  to  us  as  the  Eastem  or  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  to  continental  geographers  as  Malaysia.  The  group  lies 
between  11°  S.  and  19°  N.  lat.,  and  95°  and  135°  E.  long.,  and  assumes 
a  more  or  less  triangular  form  with  the  Philippines  at  the  apex,  and 
the  long  line  of  the  Sunda  Islands  as  the  base,  Borneo,  CSelebes,  and 
the  Moluccas,  occupying  the  intermediate  space.  The  finnda  Islands 
are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Greater  Sunda  Islands — viz.,  Sumatra  . 
and  Java,  with  their  dependencies ;  and  the  Lesser  Sunda^  Islands, 
comprising  all  that  lie  E.  of  Java,  Timor  being  the  chief.  The  group 
forms  the  division  between  the  China  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  as  well  as 
between  the  JPacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  intermediate  seas 
and  straits  are  chiefly  these : — the  Sooloo  or  Mindoro  Sea,  between  the 
Philippines  and  Borneo ;  the  Celebes  Sea,  N.  of  the  island  of  the 
same  name ;  and  the  Java  Sea,  connected  with  the  Celebes  Sea  by 
Maooassar  Strait,  and  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda 
between  Sumatra  and  Java. 

Position,  Form,  Area.,  and  Population. — The  Snnda  Islands  owe  their 
existence  and  kheir  peculiar  elongated  forms  to  volcanic  agency.  They 
mark  a  volcanic  zone,  which  commences  in  the  Banda  Isles  S.  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  curves  round  in  the  direction  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Nowhere  is  this  agency  more  powerful  or  more  terrible  in  its  effects  : 
Java  is  constantly  disturbed  by  eruptions,  and  in  1772  3000  lives  were 
lost  by  the  subsidence  of  a  great  mountain  :  Sumbawa  was  the  scene  of 
a  frightful  catastrophe  in  1814,  when  the  town  of  Tomboro  was  sub- 
merged by  a  mighty  wave.  Another  zone  starting  nearly  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  one  already  noticed,  may  be  traced  northwards 
through  Gilolo  in  the  Moluccas  to  the  Philippines.  Celebes  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  singularly  contorted  form,  consisting  of  four  peninsulas 
of  great  length  meeting  at  a  central  point,  but  without  any  central  mass 
of  propoi'tionate  size.  The  same  description  applies  to  Gilolo,  the. 
chief  of  the  Moluccas.  Borneo  approaches  to  a  triangular  form,  the 
apex  pointing  northwards,  and  the  base  facing  the  S.W.  The  Philip- 
pines extend  N.  and  S.,  or  N.W.  and  S.E.,  with  the  exception  of  Min- 

■  The  true  boundary  between  the  Ma- 
laysian and  Melanesiait  or  Indo- Australian 
groups  appears  to  lio  between  Bali  and 


Lombok,  In  which  case  the  T^esser  Sunda 
islands  should  be  transferred  to  the  latter 
division. 
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danao,  the  most  south«rlv  of  the  group,  which  has  its  greatest  extension 
E.  and  W.  The  800I00  Islands  form  an  intermediate  link  between  this 
group  and  Borneo.  Ail  the  islands  are  mountainous.  The  respective 
areas  and  populations  of  the  more  important  diyisions  of  the  Archipelago 
are  as  follow  i-^ 


Name. 

Area  in 

EBtimated 

sq.  m. 

Population. 

Borneo     ... 

289.070 

1,200.000 

SumHfera 

172.350 

2,600.000 

Celebes 

72  650 

2,500,000 

Philippines  and  Soolnos 

114,125 

6,000,000 

Java  and  Madnra    .     . 

62.000 

13,649.680 

Molnccas 

43.000 

376.029 

Lesser  Sundaa     .     .     . 

41,138 

2,621.209 

Climate  and  ProdudionB. — In  respect  to  climate,  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago is  subject  to  the  general  conditions  of  a  tropical  region.  The 
equator  neaijy  bisects  the  group,  crossing  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  Gilolo.  The  extreme  heat  to  which  these  islands  are  exposed 
from  their  position  relatively  to  the  sun,  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes 
that  reach  them  from-  all  sides.  In  Sumatra  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature at  Bencoolen  is  about  82^°  :  in  Java  on  the  N.  coast  78°,  and 
on  the  elevated  plains  of  the  interior  67°:  in  the  Philippines  81°  in 
summer,  and  71°  in  winter.  The  rainy  season  varies  in  the  different 
islands  and  in  different  parts  of  the  lai^ger  ones,  according  as  they  are 
exposed  to  the  S.E.  or  the  N.E.  monsoon  :  in  Java,  for  instance,  it  falls 
between  October  and  March :  in  Borneo  on  the  S.W.  coast,  between 
April  and  September,  but  on  the  E.  coast  between  September  and 
April  J  and  similarly  with  regard  to  the  W.  and  E.  coasts  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  prolific  vegetation  produced  by  the  joint  agencies  of  heat 
and  moisture  render  all  low  swampy  regions  unhealthy,  but  with  this 
exception  the  islands  generally,  and  more  particularly  the  elevated 
regions,  bear  a  good  character  for  salubrity.  The  productions  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  are  very  varied.  Spices  may  be  regarded  as  the 
characteristic  product  of  the  whole  group :  the  Moluccas  are  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg :  Sumatra  and  Java  for 
pepper,  ginger,  and  cubebs  :  the  Philippines  for  tobacco  :  and  most  of 
the  islands  yield  valuable  dyes  and  gums,  indigo,  turmeric,  benzoin,  &c. 
In  regard  to  bread  plants,  the  eastern  islands  are  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  the  adoption  of  sago  as  the  staple  of  life,  while  the  Greater 
Sundas  and  the  Philippines  depend  mainly  on  rice,  but  also  produce 
maize  and  millet.  In  regard  to  minerals,  Banca,  a  dependency  of  Su- 
matra, is  famous  for  its  tin:  a  certain  amount  of  gold  is  found  in 
Borneo  and  Sumatra :  coal  in  Luzon  and  in  the  British  island  of  Labuan 
off  the  coast  of  Borneo :  antimony  and  diamonds  in  Borneo.  The  wild 
animals  are  in  many  cases  peculiar  to  this  region :  we  may  specify  the 
ourang-outang  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  ;  the  babiroussa  or  hog-deer  ; 
the  kalong  or  fruit-eating  bat  of  the  Sunda  isles ;  flying  squirrels  of 
various  kinds,  and  some  species  of  flying  lemurs  ;  the  Malaysian  tapir  ; 
and  the  anoa,  a  fierce  kind  of  antelope,  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  found 
in  Celebes.  We  may  mention  certain  peculiar  productions  on  which  the 
Asiatics  set  a  high  value — such  as  edible  birds' -nests,  the  sea-slug  or 
b^he-de-mer,  sharks'  fins,  and  the  betel-nut. 
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IhhahitanU, — ^The  coxuitituent  element  of  the  population  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  ia  the  Malay,  as  implied  in  the  term  **  Malaysia.*'  The 
characteriatics  of  this  race  are  an  olive  complerion,  long  straight  hair, 
short  stature,  actiye  restless  habits,  violent  passions,  and  a  moderate 
capacity  for  civilization.  In  the  Eastern  isles  the  Papuan  is  found, 
either  mingled  with  the  Malay,  or  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  smaller 
isles.  He  resembles  the  negro  in  hue  and  hair,  and  is  in  a  very  low 
state  of  civilization.  Many  of  the  islands  have  their  special  aboriginal 
peoples,  such  as  the  Byaki  of  Borneo ;  the  Bngis  of  Celebes,  a  remark- 
ably  enterprising  and  intelligent  race,  who  carry  on  a  great  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  Horaf6raf  of  the  interior  of  Celebes 
and  the  Philippines.  Chinese  are  dispersed  in  greafc  numbers  over  the 
Archipelago,  as  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  sailors.  Some  of  the  native 
sovereigns  have  extensive  territories  and  considerable  power :  among 
these  the  Sultan  ofBrnni  in  Borneo  holds  the  first  place.  (Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  states  are  too  small,  and  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion too  low  for  extended  influence.  The  seas  are  much  infested  with 
pirates,  who  find  ready  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  "prahus"  in 
the  numberless  creeks  and  rivers  on  the  shores. ' 

European  SetUemenU, — ^A  large  number  of  European  settlements  have 
been  formed  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
Dutch  hold  the  first  place  both  in  the  number  and  the  lengthened 
tenure  of  their  posts:  in  short,  they  possess  no  inconsiderable  "  empire'* 
in  these  regions,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  Java,  with  Batavia  for  its 
capital.  The  extent  of  their  territories  and  of  their  influence  fluctuates 
extremely  in  the  different  islands :  in  Java  itself  they  possess  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  island,  the  soufchem  coast  being  still  in  the  hands  of 
native  princes :  in  Sumatra  they  hold  the  western  coast  as  far  N.  as 
2P  N.  lat.,  and  the  eastern  as  far  north  as  1^  30'  S.  lat.,  with  Benooolen, 
Lampong,  and  Palemhang  for  their  chief  stations :  in  Borneo,  the  S.W. 
coast  with  Sambas,  BaBJermasBin,  and  Pontianak  for  their  stations:  in 
Celebes,  the  greater  part  of  the  island  with  Menado  and  Eema  in  the 
N.  peninsula,  and  ITacagBHr  or  Uankaaaer  in  the  S.W.  peninsula :  while 
in  the  Moluooas  they  have  stations  on  most  of  the  islands,  including 
Amboyna,  Banda,  and  Temate.  They  also  own  the  whole  of  Banoa, 
Billiton,  and  Iffadnra  in  the  Greater  Sunda  Isles,  and  in  the  Lesser 
have  stations  at  Ooopang  on  the  S.  coast  of  Tixnor,  and  at  Badong 
in  Bali.  The  total  number  of  Europeans  in  these  eastern  possessions 
in  1864,  was  33,677,  of  whom  27,105  were  in  Java  and  Madura.  Of 
the  other  European  powers  Spain  holds  the  Philippines  with  Manilla 
for  their  capital :  the  English  have  a  colony  on  Labnan,  a  small  island 
off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Borneo,  with  valuable  deposits  of  coal ;  and  the 
Portuguese  have  three  settlements  on  the  N.  coast  of  Timor,  and  own 
the  isle  of  Kambing  to  the  N.  of  Timor.  Of  the  towns  we  may  men- 
tion Batavia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Java,  a  thoroughly  Dutch-looking  town, 
with  canah,  rows  of  trees,  gardens,  &c. :  it  has  been  rendered  much  more 
healthy  of  late  by  careful  drainage :  the  harbour  is  large  and  well  pro- 
tected ;  Samarang  and  Soerabaya,  seaport  towns  and  provincial  capitals 
of  the  Dutch  on  the  N.  coast  of  Java:  Manilla,  in  Luzon,  a  fortified 
town  with  an  arsenal  and  stone  buildings,  and  a  large  suburb  devoted 
to  commerce,  and  chieflv  constructed  of  bamboo  ;  Baiuwak,  or  *'  Kuck- 
ing,"  as  the  natives  call  it,  on  the  river  Sarawak,  17  m.  from  the  W. 
coast  of  Borneo,  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  late  Sir  J.  Brooke, 
who  first  visited  these  parts  in  1838  with  philanthropic  views,  and 
established  at  this  spot  a  settlement,  of  which  he  became  the  Rajah, 
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BOOK  IIL— AFRICA. 
CHAPTER  XXI. 

AFBIOA  —  EGYPT  AND  NUBIA  —  ABYSSINIA  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 

I.  Africa.  ^  I.  roRltion,  boandaries,  area,  and  populatloo  — History  of  Dtooorerj. 
9  3.  General  cbaracteristica.  ^  3.  Seas  and  coast-line.  ^  4.  Oonflgaration  —  3loun- 
tafns  and  desert  plains.  ^  6.  Hydrography  —  Rivera  and  lakes.  ^  6  Climatfe. 
0  T.  Vegetation.  ^  8.  Zoology.  ^  9.  Mineralogy.  ^  10.  Ktbnogrephy.  ^  11.  Terri- 
torial divisions.  IL  EoTFT.  NmnA,  AKD  KoRDOFAN.  ^  12.  E^sypt:  boundaries,  ai«a 
and  popabiUon  —  Natural  features,  climate,  and  productions.  ^  13.  Inhabitants,  poli- 
tical divisions,  townn,  ftc.  ^14.  Nubia  and  Kordoikn.  IIL  AenBOiiA  ABo  East 
Africa.    ^  16.  Abyssinia.    ^  le.  Adal  Rnd  East  Afirka. 

I.  Afbtca. 

§  1.  Position,  Boitndabies,  Area,  and  Population — Hbbtort 
OF  Discovery. — ^Africa  is  the  most  southerly  division  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  N.E.  by  the  Strait  of  Bab^l-Mandeb,  the  Red  Sea,  and  a 
conventional  line  crossing  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  S.E.  angle  of 
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the  Mediterranean.  It  is  connected  with  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  it  approximates  to  Europe  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  It 
stretches  through  72  degrees  of  latitude  and  6Si  of  longitude,  its  ex- 
treme points  being  N.  Ras-el-Krun,  37°  2Qf  N.  lat.;  S.,  Cape 
Agulhas,  34°  bOf  S.  lat. ;  W.,  Cape  Verd,  17°  BQf  W.  long. ;  and 
E.,  Cape  Guardafui,  51°  22*  E.  long.  Its  extreme  length,  from  N.  to 
S.  is  estimated  at  5000  m. ;  its  extreme  breadth  at  4700  m. ;  its  area 
(the  adjacent  islands  included)  at  11,556,300  sq.  m. ;  and  its 
population  (for  which  the  data  are  very  uncertain)  at  191,000,000. 

History  of  Discovery. — The  discovery  of  Africa  may  be  conveniently 
treated  under  the  two  heads  of  (1)  the  coasts  ;  (2)  the  interior.  1.  The 
exploration  of  the  coasts  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Portuguese,  stimulated  by 
information  derived  from  the  Moors.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
15th  century,  navigation  did  not  extend  beyond  Cape  Nun.  In  1415 
Cape  Bojador  was  reached,  and  in  1433  it  was  doubled,  attempts  having 
been  previously  made  to  effect  this,  in  one  of  which  the  Canaries  and 
Madeira  islands  were  discovered  in  1418.  In  1441  C.  Blanco  was 
reached ;  in  1443,  Arguin  ;  in  1446,  the  Senegal  river  and  Cape  Verd ; 
in  1448,  the  Azores  :  in  1449,  the  Cape  Verd  islands ;  in  1463,  Sierra 
Leone ;  in  1469,  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  in  1484,  the  river  Congo  or 
Zaire;  and  in  1486,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  E.  coast  was 
explored  by  Yasco  de  Gama,  in  1497-1499  from  Natal  to  Magadoxo  in 
*JP  5'  N.  lat.  :  the  remainder  was  previously  known  from  the  accounts 
of  the  Arabs.  2.  The  discovery  of  the  interior  has  been  chiefly  prose- 
cuted by  English  explorers,  many  of  whom  have  fallen  martyrs  to  their 
heroic  zeal  in  the  cause.  The  Niger  was  the  earliest  object  of  investiga- 
tion. Futile  attempts  to  reach  it  were  made  by  the  English  in  1620  and 
1723  from  the  side  of  the  Gambia,  and  by  the  French  in  1697  by  the 
course  of  the  Senegal.  In  1795-6,  Mungo  Park  succeeded  in  tracing  its 
course  from  Bammakoo  to  Silla,  and  in  1805-6,  from  Bammakoo  to 
Boussa,  where  he  was  murdered  and  his  journals  lost.  In  1826  Clap- 
perton  reached  the  Niger  at  Boussa,  from  Badagry  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  ; 
and  in  1830  the  lower  course  of  the  river  was  explored  by  the  Landers,, 
who  reaching  it  at  the  same  point  as  Clapperton  traced  its  course  up 
to  Taouri  and  down  to  the  sea.  Major  Laing  had  meanwhile  explored 
its  upper  course  in  1822,  and  in  1826  had  crossed  the  Sahara  from 
Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo.  We  have  further  to  notice  the  Niger  expeditions 
of  1832,  1841,  and  1857,  the  results  of  which  were  not  commensurate 
with  the  expense  and  loss  of  life  which  accompanied  them ;  and, 
lastly,  the  more  effective  journeys  (1849-55)  of  Barth,  Overweg,  and 
Vogel  in  the  regions  of  the  Sahara  between  Tripoli  and  Lake  Tchad, 
and  S.  of  Tchad  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Benuwe  branch  of  the 
Niger.  The  sources  of  the  Nile  have  furnished  a  yet  moi-e  interesting 
and  difficult  problem  which  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  fully  settled. 
Bruce's  discoveries  in  1770  were  limited  to  the  lesser  arm  or  Blue  Nile, 
which  he  traced  up  by  the  Abai  branch  to  its  sources  in  Abyssinia. 
The  White  Nile  was  traced  up  by  Linant  in  1827  to  El-Ais  in  13°  43' 
N.  lat.;  by  Mohammed  Ali's  expedition  in  1840  to  6°  30'  N.  lat. ;  by 
Knoblecherin  1850  to  4°  9'  N.  lat.,  and  by  Brun  RoUet  in  1851  to  Garbo 
in  3°  N.  lat.  Explorations  have  been  also  carried  on  from  the  E.  coast 
of  Africa;  these  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  in  1848  of  the  snow- 
capped mountain  Kilimandjaro  by  Robmann,  and  the  great  discovery  of 
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the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  Speke  in  1862.  This  has  been  supplemented 
by  Baker's  discovery  in  1 8G4  of  the  second,  great  reservoir,  the  Albert 
Kyanza,  and  by  Livingstone's  recent  discovenes.  Turning  to  Southern 
Africa,  we  find  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  nothing 
was  known  of  the  interior  to  the  N.  of  the  Sneeuw-Bei^gen.  In  1801, 
Trutter  and  Somerville  penetrated  across  the  Orange  River  to  Lattakoo 
in  tlie  Bechuana  country.  No  great  progress,  however,  was  made  in 
this  direction  until  the  famous  expeditions  of  Livingstone,  who  in  1849 
reached  Lake  Ngeuni  and  the  Zouga,  and  in  1852-6  achieved  his  grand 
discovery  of  the  river  Zambesi,  by  the  course  of  which  he  completely 
crossed  the  continent  from  Loanda  to  Quillimane. 

§  2.  Genebal  Charactebisticb. — Africa  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  its  isolation  and  inaccessibility.  The  circumstances  that  conduce 
to  these  features  are: — (1)  The  scarcity  of  islands  in  the  sur- 
rounding seas,  the  If editenanean  excepted.  (2)  The  regularity  of 
its  coast-line.  (3)  The  paucity  of  navigable  riyers  and  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate  about  the  embouchures  of  such  ss  are 
found  within  the  IVopics.  (4)  The  presence  of  broad  belts  of 
desert,  frequently  interposed  between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  (5) 
The  position  of- the  mountain  chains,  running  for  the  most  part 
parallel  to  the  coast  (6)  The  solidity  of  the  mass  of  Lmd  and 
particularly  of  the  northern  division.  (7)  The  extreme  heat  and 
aridity  of  the  interior. 

§  3.  Seas  avd  Goast-linb. — The  inclosed  or  semi-inclosed  seas 
about  Africa  are  few.  The  Mediterranean  has  been  already  described 
in  general  terms  (cap  1,  §  3):  the  noticeable  features,  as  far  as 
Africa  is  concerned,  are  (1)  the  r^ularity  of  the  coast-line,  the  only 
important  break  being  the  southerly  intrusion  between  the  highkinds 
of  Barca  and  Atlas,  with  the  Chilib  of  Sidim  and  Oabes  at  its  E. 
and  W.  extremities ;  and  (2)  the  approximation  of  the  continent  at 
C.  Bon  to  the  isle  of  Sicily.  On  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  only 
prominent  feature  is  the  Gulf  of  OhIdm  with  the  two  Bights  of  Benin 
and  Biafhk  On  the  E.  we  may  notice  the  Xonmhlqiie  Channal, 
between  Madagascar  and  the  mainland ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Adm,  which 
leads  wp  to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Cape$, — ^The  most  prominent  headlands  are  : — On  the  K.  coast, 
C.  Bon,  opposite  Sicily ;  C.  Centa,  opposite  Gibraltar ;  and  C.  Spartel,  at 
the  outer  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  W.  coast, 
C.  Ghir,  the  terminafion  of  the  Atlas  range ;  0,  Him,  in  28^  45'  K.  lat., 
the  terror  of  the  early  Portuguese  mariners ;  C.  Bojador,  in  26°  7'  N. 
lat. ;  C.  Blanoo,  in  20°  40'  N.  lat.,  conspicuous  by  its  3  white  sandy 
peaks  ;  C.  Verd»  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  continent,  gnen  with  its 
forest  of  baobab  trees;  0.  PalfflSS,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea ;  C.  Lopes,  just  S.  of  the  equator  ;  the  C.  of  Good  Hope,  near  the 
8.  extremity  of  the  W.  coast,  so  named  by  John  III.  of  Portugal  in 
exchange  for  the  title  of  Cabo  Tormentor  "  Stormy  Cape  "  eivon  to  it  by 
its  discoverer  Bai'tolomeo  Diaz  in  1486  ;  C.  Ayniiia^  ^s<(  tlie  needW), 
at  the  extreme  8. ;  C.  Oorrisntes,  on  the  £.  coast  in  24°  7'  8.  lat.,  so 
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named  from  numeroua  streams  that  precipitate  thetnBelves  over  the 
cliffs  into  the  sea;  G.  Delgado,  in  10°  41/  S.  lat. ,  and  C.  Onardafai  at  the 
extreme  K  angle  of  the  continent. 


SKETCH  MAP 
or 

AFRICA 


T.  Yictoria  Nyanza. 


A.'  Allwrt  Nyanzft. 


§  4.  CoNFiauRATiON,  MOUNTAINS  AND  pLAiNS. — Africa  is  wholly 
devoid  of  those  distinctive  features  which  characterize  the  continents 
already  described :  it  has  neither  the  dorsal  mountain-chains  of 
Europe,  nor  the  central  plateau-masses  of  Asia.  It  might  perhaps 
be  metaphorically  described  as  an  "  invertebrate  "  continent,  consisting 
of  a  huge  shapeless  body  without  any  internal  framework, — a  region 
of  vast  expanses,  sometimes  low  and  open  to  the  sea,  elsewhere 
elevated  between  bounding  ranges,  or  rising  gradually  by  a  series  of 
terraces  from  the  sea-level.  Speaking  generally,  the  interior  plains 
of  the  northern  division  are  low,  and  of  the  southern  division  high, 
with  the  peculiarity,  however,  that  the  central  region  of  the  southern 
division  dips  or  falls  away  from  the  bounding  ranges,  like  the  trough 
of  the  sea  between  the  crests  of  two  waves.  The  mountains 
exhibit  a  large  amount  of  parallelism  both  in  reference  to  the  coast 
and  in  their  own  fonnation :  this  may  be  noticed  in  the  Atlas 
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ranges  of  the  N.,  which  are  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
to  each  other;  in  the  Kong  Mountains  of  the  W^  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  Guinea;  in  the  hounding  ranges  of  the 
southern  division,  which  skirt  the  coast,  like  the  Ghauts  of 
Hindostan ;  and  in  the  terraoe-ranges  in  which  these  terminate  in 
the  extreme  S.  Mountain-knots  or  rugged  plateaus  of  great  ele- 
vation are  rare:  Ahyssinili  is  the  most  remarkahle  instance  of  a 
compact  well-defined  region  of  this  kind. 

MounttUna. — The  most  extensive  and  connected  range  in  Africa  is 
Atlas,  extending  from  Cape  Ghir  on  the  Bhores  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
C.  Bon  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  composed  of  several  parallel 
ranges,  some  of  which  contain  heights  of  10,000  fL,  while  one  summit 
named  Miltsin  (11,400  ft.)  is  rarely  free  from  snow.  In  4°  30'  W.  lon^ 
a  considerable  break  occun  in  the  line  and  a  series  of  northern  oflbeta 
ramify  thence  towards  the  Mediterranean.  The  whole  system  is  divided 
into  three  zones,  difltinguished  as  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Atlas, 
the  Great  Atlas  comprising  the  most  southerly  and  loftiest  ranges, 
between  Gapes  Ghir  and  Bon  ;  the  Middle  Atlas  the  less  lofty  ranges 
between  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  the  Little 
Atlas  the  coast  range  of  Algeria  between  the  rivers  Bougiah  and  Shelif. 
The  mountains  of  AbyHinia  rise  out  of  a  lofty  plateau  and  appear  to  be 
irregular  heights  rather  than  extensive  ranges :  they  frequently  attain  an 
elevation  above  the  sea-level  of  from  11,000  to  13,500  ft.,  the  oulminat- 
iug  point  Abba  Taxed  reaching  15,000  ft.  More  to  the  S.  between  1^ 
and  BP  S.  lat.  are  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  Kenia  and  KUiman^uOt 
estimated  at  20,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  belonging  to  a  nuun  running 
N.  and  S.  Of  the  ranges  that  skirt  the  E.  coast  we  know  little  until  we 
reach  Natal,  where  the  Dratonbsirg  and  Qvathlamba  mountains  form  a 
continuous  range  of  great  importance:  between  31°  and  32^  S.  lat.  this 
range  turns  W.-ward,  and  under  various  designations  crosses  the  con- 
tinent, while  more  to  the  S.  are  other  parallel  ranges,  supporting  the 
terraces  which  descend  to  the  coast.  The  W.  coast  presents  no 
feature  of  importance  until  we  reach  the  inmost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  where  is  the  apparently  isolated  range  of  the  Gsmaroont,  one  of 
the  peaks,  mount  Albert,  attaining  a  height  of  13,000  ft.  The  mountains 
of  W.  Central  Africa  are  imperfectly  known :  the  highland  terminates 
in  Xindift  Xt,  between  8000  and  10,000  ft.,  situated  in  10^40'  N.  lat., 
14°  25'  £.  long.  Western  Guinea  is  separated  from  the  interior  by  the 
Kong  range,  said  to  attain  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

§  5.  Htdboobapht — ^RiVEBS  AKD  Lakks. — From  the  peculiar 
formation  of  Africa  it  is  impossible  to  apportion  out  the  whole  of  the 
continent  into  slopes  and  ocean-basins.  Well-defined  watersheds 
are  rare :  in  the  North,  vast  regions  of  neutral  ground  intervene 
between  the  chief  river-basins :  in  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
riven  overlap  and  inosculate  with  one  another  on  the  interior  plains. 
The  several  hydrographical  regions  must  be  regarded  independently, 
and  the  points  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following : — (1)  The 
immense  length  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  coupled  with  the  general 
contraction  of  its  breadth.  (2)  The  very  reverse  conditions  in  the 
basin  of  the  Niger— wide-spreading  expansion  with  comparatively 
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slight  length.  (3)  The  approximation  of  these  two  hasins  ahout 
the  10th  parallel,  and  the  possible  existence  of  a  nearly  continuous 
water-way  across  the  continent  by  means  of  their  branches,  com- 
bined  with  the  internal  river-system  connected  with  Lake  Tchad. 
(4)  The  effect  of  the  parallelism  of  the  mountain-chains  in  produc- 
ing falls  and  rapids  as  the  rivers  burst  through  them  to  the  lower 
levels.  (5)  The  labyrinthine  maze  of  waters  in  the  interior  plains 
of  South  Africa,  as  illustrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ngami 
and  the  mid  Zambesi. 

Rivers.— The  Kile  is  composed  of  two  main  branches  diBtinguished  na 
the  White  and  the  Blue  Niles,  which  unite  at  Khartoum  in  15°  30'  N. 
lat.  The  Blue  Nile  or  shorter  branch  rises  in  Abyssinia,  and  is  also 
composed  of  two  main  streams,  of  which  the  Abai,  issuing  from  Lake 
Dembea,  is  generally  reputed  the  chief,  though  it  seems  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  "DoShBUL  is  not  really  such.  The  White  Nile  has  been  traced  ^ 
up  to  two  great  reservoirs  lying  under  the  Equator,  the  Victoria  Ny- 
anza  or  upper  onh  (3308  ft.  above  the  sea),  and  the  Albert  Nyanza 
(2720  ft.),  which  lies  more  W.  Between  these  lakes  the  river  (here 
designated  the  Somerset)  descends  rapidly  by  a  series  of  falls,  one  of 
which  (the  Murchison  falls)  has  a  sheer  descent  of  120  ft.  It  enters 
the  Albert  Nyanza  near  its  N.  extremity  in  2°  16'  N.  lat.  Issuing 
from  the  lake  it  descends  rapidly  to  Qondokoro  in  4°  54'  N.  lat., 
receiving  in  3°  45'  N.  lat.  the  Asua  on  its  rt.  bank :  at  Qondokoro  it 
becomes  navigable  for  river  steamers.  Below  this  it  trends  to  the  W. 
until  it  receives  1.  the  Bahr-el-Oazal,  which  joins  it  with  a  broad  slug- 
gish stream :  then  it  turns  sharp  £.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat  in 
9°  21'  N.  lat.,  which  joins  it  with  a  clear  stream  about  120  yds.  broad, 
and  then  it  resumes  its  northerly  course  to  Khartoum.  Below  the  Blue 
Nile  it  is  joined  in  17°  37'  N.  lat.  by  the  Atbara,  which,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Settlte  or  Taoaoe,  receives  the  drainage  of  central  Abyssinia: 
in  the  spring  the  bed  of  the  Atbara  is  a  mere  sandy  waste,  but  in  the 
rainy  season  it  is  a  raging  torrent  450  yds.  wide  and  30  ft.  deep. 
The  Nile  receives  no  further  affluent  during  its  remaining  course  of 
1100  m. ;  and  as  in  this  long  stretch  it  is  liable  to  waste  from  evapora- 
tion and  percolation,  its  volume  must  attain  its  maximum  just  below 
the  Atbara. 

Next  to  the  Nile  in  importance  comes  the  Niger,  Joliba,  or  Qnorra. 
which  would  have  been  yet  more  important  if  its  length  had  beeu 
directed  in  a  straight  line,  as  the  Nile,  instead  of  the  circuitous  route 
it  actually  assumes.  It  rises  on  the  northern  or  inner  slope  of  the  Kong 
Mts.  at  an  elevation  of  1600  ft.,  and  drains  the  whole  angle  betweeu 
these  mountains  and  the  northerly  offsets  on  the  side  of,  Senegambia  : 
it  flows  N.E.  to  Timbuctoo  in  17°  40'  N.  lat.,  then  nearly  due  E.  to  tbo 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  then  S.E.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Benuwe,  aud 
S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths,  forming  a 
vast  Delta  :  of  its  mouths  the  Nun  is  the  most  frequented  by  shipping. 
The  Benuwe,  which  joins  it  in  7°  44',  is  in  some  respects  a  more  va- 
luable water-way  than  the  Niger  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  up  a  route 
into  the  heart  of  Africa  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Tchad.  Both  rivers 
are  navigable  for  steamers.  An  important  group  of  rivers  is  found 
pouring  down  their  waters  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  other  side  of  the 
1  Its  Bonrces  are  beUcved  to  lie  between  10*  and  12«  S.  lat 
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watenhed  which  bonndfl  the  Upper  Niger,  such  M^  the  Benegil,  the 
Oambia,  the  Bio  Grande,  and  the  Bokalle  or  Sierra  Leone.  The  Senegal, 
which  is  by  far  the  UrgeBt,  has  its  entrance  sealed  against  ships  of 
burthen  by  a  bar:  cataracts  are  frequent  in  its  upper  course.  The 
Oambia  and  Rio  Grande  are  more  accessible. 

In  the  Southern  Division  of  Africa,  the  first  large  river  on  the  western 
coast  S.  of  the  Qulf  of  Guinea  is  the  Ogobai,  which  draina  a  lax^ga 
district  on  each  side  of  the  Equator  through  its  two  branches,  the 
Apangi  and  the  Akandu,  and  discharges  its  waters  through  several 
channels,  such  as  the  Nasareth  and  Mexias,  which  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  independent  rivers.  The  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  reaches  the 
Atlantic  in  about  6°  S.  lat.,  is  a  stream  of  large  volume,  but  of  almost 
unknown  course:  it  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  S.E.,  some  of  its 
feeders  having  been  discovered  on  the  central  pUteau  in  11°  S.  lat. :  the 
navigation  is  impeded  by  cataracts  about  150  m.  from  the  sea.  The 
Great  Orange  or  Gaziep  is  an  important  river  of  Southern  Africa,  com- 
posed of  two  branches,  the  Orange  and  the  Gariep  or  Vaal,  which  rise 
m  the  eastern  ranges  and  unite  in  24^^  30'  E.  long. ;  thence  the  river 
flows  W.  with  numerous  &lls  to  the  Atlantic  in  28°  SO' S.  lai. :  its  mouth 
is  closed  by  a  bar. 

On  the  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  most  important  river  is  the 
^mi^pi,  which  forms  the  outlet  for  the  ditdnage  of  a  vast  area  in 
the  interior.  The  head-waters  of  the  main  stream  are  as  yet  unex- 
plored, but  one  of  the  branches  .of  its  tributary,  the  Leeba,  has  been 
traced  to  its  source  in  lake  Dilolo  (11°  15'  3.  lat.,  22°  30' E.  long.). 
The  Loeba  joins  the  main  stream,  flowing  from  the  N.,  in  23°  SO'  £. 
long. :  thenoe  the  general  course  of  the  river  is  S.E.,  and  it  receives  nu- 
merous affluents,  of  which  we  may  notice  the  Chobe,  in  23°  50'  E.  long., 
the  Rafue,  and  theShir6,  which  joins  it  in  its  lower  course.  The  approach 
to  the  river  is  impeded  by  a  most  dangerous  bar,  and  the  interior  navi- 

gation  by  the  Victoria  ulls,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  at  the 
ead  of  tlus  chapter,  and  which  occur  in  26°  6'  K  long. 
Xafcef . — Most  of  the  lai^  African  lakes  are  connected  with  the  Oceanic 
basins  by  the  rivers :  as  the  Yietoria  and  Albert  Kyaom,  already  no- 
ticed in  connexion  with  the  White  Nile  ;  Dembea  or  TMaa,  in  Abyssinia 
(6120  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  reservoir  of  the  Abai  branch  of  the  Blue 
i^ile ;  lAke  Kyaaa  (1300  ft.),  which  dischargee  its  surplus  vratera 
through  the  Shir^  into  the  Zambesi ;  and  probably  Lake  Kgvni  (2385 
ft.),  which  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  Zambesi  and  iKMwibly  with 
the  Limpopo.  The  chief  exceptions  are: — (1)  lAke  Idiad  (850  ft. 
above  the  sea\  the  receptacle  of  "the  drainage  of  a  region  between 
the  Niger  and  Nile  basins,  its  chief  feeders  being  the  Waube  or  Yeou 
from  the  W.  and  the  Shary  from  the  S.,  and  its  circumference  Tsrying 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  from  200  to  400  m.  (2)  Lake 
Taagaajika  ^  (1844  ft.),  an  elongated  sheet  lying  S.  of  the  Nile  basin 
and  N.  of  the  Kafue  branch  of  the  Zambesi.  And  (3)  lAke  AmI, 
noticeable  for  its  great  depression  (570  ft.)  below  the  sea-level :  it  ia 
situated  near  the  £.  coast  in  11°  37'  N.  lat. 

§  6.  CuMATS.— The  great  bulk  of  Airica»  to  the  extent  of  d-4tha 


1  The  )^rogni|dilcaI  condition  of  Tin- 
gaiiTika  it  *  point  that  await«  fiirtber  elu- 
ddatlon :  for  though  native  tntlmony  lup- 
ports  the  view  of  iU  bring  a  Uke  of  reopp-   '  regioo. 
tion  onlj  and  not  of  emfaMdon,  gecgnpbera 


qoflstion  the  probability  of  this  being  the 
case.  The  proximity  of  the  lake  to  the 
MUe  basin  givea  additkoal  Interert  to  UjIb 
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or  even  4-6th8  of  the  whole,  lies  within  the  tropics.  Under  any 
circumstances,  therefore,  a  very  high  temperature  might  be  expected 
to  prevail  in  this  continent.  But  its  physical  conformation  favours 
and  intensifies  this  tendency :  the  vast  expanse  of  unhroken  land  in 
the  northern  division,  the  slight  elevation  of  the  surface,  and  the 
aridity  of  the  Sahara,  all  tend  to  make  Africa  the  hottest  region  in 
the  world :  it  is  pre-eminently  the  "  tropical  '*  continent.  The  extreme 
of  heat  is  found,  not  under  the  equator  itself,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  northern  tropic — in  the  Nubian  Desert,  where  food  will 
cook  by  being  buried  in  the  sand ;  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
mean  temperature  of  Massowah  being  88°;  and  at  Mourzouk  in 
Fezzan,  where  the  summer  heat  reaches  130^  in  the  shade.  In  the 
desert  regions  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  very  great,  and 
the  nights  are  comparatively  as  cold  as  the  days  are  hot,  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  from  the  earth's  surface  being  very  rapid  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  cloud.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Africa  may  be  divided 
into  5  zones  as  follows : — (1)  A  central  zone  of  tropical  rains.  (2) 
A  rainless  zone  of  great  extent  to  the  N.  of  the  central  one.  (3)  A 
similar  rainless  zone,  but  of  restricted  area  (the  Kalahari  Desert)  to 
the  S.  of  the  central  one.  (4)  A  sub-tropical  zone  N.  o/  the  Atlas 
range,  with  a  climate  resembling  that  of  Southern  Europe,  but  some- 
what hotter,  the  mean  at  Algiers  being  66^*50,  and  the  rainfall 
32  inches.  (5)  A  sub-tropical,  but  rather  arid  zone  in  the  extreme 
S.,  the  mean  temperature  at  Cape  Town  being  64°'7,  and  the  rain- 
fall 24  inches.  Some  parts  of  Africa  are  subject  to  hot  and  pesti- 
lential winds,  such  as  the  khamsin  of  Egypt,  the  simoom  or  aamid 
of  the  Sahara,  and  the  harmattan  of  the  Guinea  coast.  The  central 
parts  of  Africa  are  unsuited  to  European  constitutions,  particularly 
the  coasts  and  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers,  which  are  fringed  with 
jungle  and  carry  down  in  their  waters  a  large  amount  of  putrescent 
vegetable  matter.  Southern  Africa  is  healthy,  and  the  borders  of 
the  Kalahari  desert  would  form  an  admirable  sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptive patients.  In  the  north,  Algeria  is  already  becoming  a  place 
of  resort  for  invalids  during  the  winter. 

§  7.  Vegetation. — The  flora  of  Northern  Africa,  or  rather  of  the 
Atlas  region,  resembles  generally  that  of  Southern  Europe,  but  with 
a  considerable  admixture  of  tropical  plants :  the  most  noticeable  pro- 
ductions here  are  the  various  species  of  cistus,  and  the  close-grained 
sandarach  wood.  The  soil  and  climate  of  this  r^on  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals.  On  the  southern  side  of  Atlas  the 
date-palm  is  the  chief  bread-plant :  it  also  prevails  in  Egypt.  The 
Sahara  itself  yields  little  beyond  a  rou^h  grass  which  supplies  forage 
to  camels :  the  oases,  however,  are  fertile  in  palms.  On  the  western 
coast  within  the  tropics  the  huge  baobab  (^Adansonid)  is  the  most 
remarkable  fealure,  covering  large  areas  with  its  wide-spreading 
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foliage.  Mangroves  fringe  the  riverB,  and  various  kinds  of  palm- 
trees  are  found  there,  one  of  which  yields  the  oil  so  largely  used  in 
England  for  greasing  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages.  To  the  same 
region  belong  the  butter-tree,  the  cream-fruit,  the  custard  apple,  and 
other  trees  of  the  Sapota  order.  In  the  S.  the  characteristic  plants 
belong  to  the  heath  and  proteacean  orders :  aloes,  euphorbias,  prickly 
acacias,  and  various  species  of  mesembryanthemums,  are  also  com-  ' 
mon.  The  vine  ripens  in  Cape  Colony,  and  cereals  are  successfully 
cultivated  in  these  parts.  About  the  Zambesi,  the  dhourra  (hdcus 
sorghum)  and  maize  are  cultivated,  together  with  various  fruits  and 
vegetables,  such  as  melons,  beans,  yams,  the  arum,  the  sweet  potato, 
and  the  manioc  whence  tapioca  is  produced.  Coffee  grows  wild 
in  Abyssinia,  and  is  successfully  cultivated  in  Angola.  Indigo 
and  cotton  are  found  in  various  parts  either  in  a  wild  state  or 
cultivated. 

§  8.  Zoology. — Africa  is  more  noted  for  its  wild  than  for  its  domes- 
ticated animals.    The  merino  sheep  is,  indeed,  a  native  of  the  Atlas 

region,    and     various 
kinds  of  oxen  are  used 
as  beasts  of  burthen, 
some    of   which    are 
noticeable  for  the  im- 
mense sise  and  length 
J   of  their  horns.    The 
camel  is  invaluable  as 
;   a    beast    of   burthen 
[  across  the  deserts.  The 
^  elephant,  though  oom- 
I  mon,  is  not  domesti- 
^  cated,  but  still  has  a 
t  commercial  value  from 
^  its   tusks,  which  are 
one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  barter  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent.    The   feathers 

Hippopol«miii<mriyiiigbnr  roans.  Of    tho    OStfich,    which 

frequents  the  southern 
plains,  are  also  valuable.  Setting  these  aside,  the  fauna  of  Africa  is 
rather  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  than  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants.  Many  well-known  species  aro  peculiar  to  this 
division  of  the  world,  as  the  giraffe,  the  zebra  and  qnagga,  the  hip- 
popotamus, the  gorilla,  and  the  chimpanzee.  Antelopes  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  on  the  plains  of  Southern  Africa,  and  many  species 
arc  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    Among  the  more  ro« 
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markable  of  these  we  may  notice  the  springbok,  which  visits  the 
karroos  in  vast  numbers;  the  blessbok  or  boutebok,  beautifully 
marked ;  the  koodoo,  which  somewhat  resembles  an  ox ;  the  gnu, 
a  very  shy  animal ;  the  hartebeest,  and  the  eland  or  canna,  both  of 
which  furnish  excellent  meat  Lions,  hyaenas,  panthers,  jackals, 
and  foxes  prevail  everywhere,  and  crocodiles  are  numerous  in  the 
rivers.  The  bite  of  a  small  fly,  called  the  Tsetse,  which  infests  the 
Zambesi,  proves  fatal  to  domesticated,  though  not  to  wild,  animals. 
We  may  further  notice  the  aye-aye,  a  very  rare  animal,  peculiar  to 
Madagascar,  and  so  named  from  its  cry ;  and  the  now  extinct  dodo, 
a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  swan,  which  was  very  common  in 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Rodriguez,  when  these  islands  were  first 
discovered.  Africa  has  contributed  the  guinea-fowl  to  our  farmyard 
stock. 

§  9.  MiNEBALOGY. — ^Little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  Africa.  Iron  and  copper  appear  to  be  very  generally  diffused ;  but 
coal  is  deficient,  though  not  altogether  absent,  a  large  field  having 
been  discovered  at  Zumbo  on  the  Zambesi.  Gold  dust  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  the  central  region  and  on  the  Guinea  and  Mozam- 
bique coasts,  and  auriferous  rocks  occur  between  the  Limpopo  and 
Zambesi.  Silver  appears  to  be  restricted  to  Marocco  and  Abyssinia. 
8alt  and  natron  are  obtained  from  the  lakes  of  the  desert  region. 

§  10.  Ethnogbaphy. — The  great  bulk  of  the  African  population, 
to  the  extent  of  3-4ths  of  the  whole,  belongs  to  the  negro  stock. 
They  occupy  the  central  regions  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  continent.  The  subdivisions  into  nations  and  tribes,  with  distinct 
languages,  appearance,  and  institutions,  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 
description.  All  are  in  a  low  state  of  civilization,  and  suffer  terribly 
from  tribal  wars  and  from  the  effects  of  the  slave  trade.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  North  Africa  are  of  Caucasian  descent,  such  as  the  Berbers  of 
Marocco,  the  E^byles  of  Algeria,  the  Tuaricks  of  the  northern 
Sahara,  and  the  Copts  of  Egypt.  The  languages  spoken  by  these 
peoples  are  classed  as  sub-Shemitic.  The  Abyssinians  and  Gallas 
belong- yet  more  decidedly  to  the  Caucasian  stock :  their  tongues, 
particularly  the  Gheez  and  Tigre  of  Abyssinia,  are  Shiemitic.  In 
South  Africa  two  races  very  distinct  in  every  respect  are  found 
side  by  side,  viz.,  the  Caffre  and  the  Hottentot,  the  latter  of  stunted 
growth,  low  intellect,  and  using  a  very  peculiar  language ;  the  former 
a  well-grown  and  spirited  people.  Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the 
immigrant  races — the  Arabs,  who  are  ubiquitous  as  merchants  and 
settlers  on  the  E.  coast  and  throughout  the  northern  regions  as  far 
S.  as  lake  Tchad ;  the  Jews,  who  are  numerous  in  Abyssinia  and 
Marocco ;  the  Turks,  in  the  towns  of  the  N.  coast ;  the  French,  in 
Algeria ;  the  Dutch,  of  Cape  Colony ;  and  the  British,  of  the  South 
African  colonies. 
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§  11.  PoLiTTOAL  Divisions. — ^The  political  organization  of  the 
native  African  communities  is  bo  rude  and  unstable,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  distinct  limits  to  states  and  countries,  or  to  give 
an  exhaustive  list  of  the  divisions  of  the  continent.  A  few  states 
have  a  more  or  less  defined  territory,  as  Egypt  and  Marocco ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  the  divisions  are  territorial  rather  than  political,  and 
have  been  adopted  by  Europeans  for  convenience  rather  than  from 
any  real  authority  for  their  use.  These  remarks  do  not,  of  course, 
apply  to  the  French  territory  of  Algeria,  or  to  the  British  colonies 
in  South  Africa,  the  limits  of  which  are  sufficiently  defined.  Of  the 
generally  received  divisions  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 
(1)  The  Egyptian  territory— Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Kordofan.  (2) 
Abyssinia.  (3)  The  Turkish  provinces  of  the  N.  coast— Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Barca.  (4)  The  French  province  of  Algeria.  (5)  The 
Empire  of  MaVocco.  (6)  Senegambia,  or  the  west  central  coast. 
(7)  Upper  Guinea.  (8)  Soudan  or  Nigritia.  (9.)  Lower  Guinea. 
(10)  British  Africa. 

II.  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Kobdofan. 

§  12.  Egypt — ^Boundabies,  Area,  and  Population.  Natural 
FEATURES.  CuMATB  AND  Pboductions. — Egypt  is  the  title  both 
of  a  sovereignty  and  of  a  territory.  The  sovereignty  is  one  of  wide 
extent,  and  includes,  besides  Egypt  itself.  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Takalo, 
the  adjacent  portions  of  Soudan,  and  various  territories  between 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  such  as  Taka  and  Barea.  The  extreme  S. 
point  of  this  sovereignty  on  the  White  Nile  is  placed  at  Helle- 
e-Deleb,  and  on  the  Blue  Nile  at  Fazoklo:  its  total  area  may 
be  about  660,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  7,465,000.  Egypt 
itself  forms  the  northern  division  of  this  empire,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and 
a  line  crossing  the  isthmus  between  Suez  and  Wady-el-Arish,  S.  by 
a  line  coinciding  with  the  twenty-fourth  parallel,  and  W.  by  the 
Libyan  Desert.  Its  geographical  position,  commanding  (as  it  does) 
the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  gives  it  an 
abnormal  importance  in  connection  with  the  communications  be- 
tween Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  The  length  of  the  country  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  520  m. ;  its  area  and  population  are  very  diversely- 
estimated  ;  the  area  may  be  about  170,000  or  180,000  sq.  m. ;  and 
the  population,  4,306,691. 

Natural  Features. — The  leading  feature  in  the  physical  geography 
of  this  country  is  the  Nile,  which  threads  its  way  to  the  sea  along  a 
narrow  depression  or  cleft  in  the  great  desert  plain,  producing  a  thin 
atrip  of  verdure  which  contrasts  most  remarkably  with  the  surround- 
ing barrenness.  Viewed  from  the  N.  the  Nile  basin  assumes  the  form 
of  a  funnel,  the  Delta  gradually  contracting  into  a  narrow  channel. 
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The  length  of  the  base-line  of  the  Delta  along  the  Mediterranean  is 
about  120  m.,  and  the  diatance  from  this  to  the  apex  about  90  m. 
Formerly  the  river  had  7  considerable  channels  ^  now  it  has  only  two 
of  any  size,  viz.,  the  Boeotta  or  Western  mouth  (1800  ft.  wide)  and 
the  Bamietta  or  Eastern  mouth  (800  ft.).  Extensive  lagoons  skirt  the 
coast,  connected  by  canals  with  one  or  other  of  the  branches,  and 
having  outlets  to  the  sea :  the  largest  of  these  are  Xeiixaleh,  E.  of  the 
Damietta  mouth  ;  BonrlM,  E.  of  the  Roeetta  mouth ;  Etko,  having  its 
outlet  by  the  old  Canopic  mouth  ;  and  Xaiioat  (the  ancient  Mareostis), 
The  heights  which  shut  in  the  Nile  valley  and  which  have  all  the 
appearance  of  mountain  ranges  from  the  valley  itself,  though  in  reality 
they  are  merely  the  sides  of  the  depression,  are  distinguished  as  the 
Libyan  Xti.  on  the  W.,  and  the  Arabian  Xti.  on  the  E.  The  river 
approaches  nearer  to  the  eastei*n  than  the  western  range,  the  latter 


being  seldom  less  than  10  m.,  and  occasionally  15  m.  distant.  A 
break  occura  in  the  western  range  in  29°  lo'  N.  lat.,  giving  access  to 
the  basin  of  Faidnm  in  which  lies  the  lake  named  Birket-el-Xeroan. 
This  lake  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the  canal  called  the  Bahr 
JonMOnf  ("Joseph's  Canal"),  which  traverses  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  for  about  150  m.,  running  parallel  to  the  Nile  itself.  In  its 
course  through  Egypt  the  Nile  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  3  m.  an  hour, 
with  a  fall  of  5  inches  to  the  m.,  the  distance  from  Assouan  to  Rosetta 
being  by  the  river  732  m.,  and  the  difference  of  elevation  300  ft.  It 
IB  subject  to  a  periodical  flood,  which  commences  in  July,  attains  its 
maximum  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  then  gradually  subsides. 
The  rise  vai-ies  from  20  to  30  ft.  The  first  catai-act  or  rapid  occura 
near  Assouan  on  the  S.  frontier  of  Egypt. 

Climate  and  Produdimt. — The  chief  feature  in  the  climate  of  Egypt 
is  its  general  dryness ,  rain  is  almost  unknown  in  Upper  Egypt,  au'^ 
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seldom  falls  at  Cairo,  but  is  common  in  the  Delta  between  NoTember 
and  March.  The  winters  are  delightfully  mild  and  suited  to  the 
European  constitution.  The  summer  heat  is  excessive  by  day,  and 
the  nights  are  comparatively  cold.  At  Cairo  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  72°  2',  of  winter  58**  4',  and  of  summer  85°  1'.  The  most 
disagreeable  season  is  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Khamsin,  a  pesti- 
lential wind  from  the  S.S.W.,  which  blows  at  intervals  during  50  days 
(whence  the  name,  meaning  "fifty";  in  April  and  May.  The  soil  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  rich  alluvium  deposited  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages  by  the  annual  inundations.  The  Delta  is  inferior  to 
Upper  Egypt  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  its  soil.  Lai^e  quantities  of 
grain  are  produced  in  the  latter  district  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  flax,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo.  In  the  Delta  less  grain  is  pro- 
duced, but  rice  is  grown,  along  with  cotton,  flax,  simsim,  &o.  The  date 
palm  thrives  as  far  N.  as  Thebes.  The  river  and  lakes  teem  with  fish, 
which  contribute  much  to  the  sustenance  of  the  people.  Wild  fowl  is 
also  abundant,  but  is  not  turned  to  much  account  by  the  natives. 

§  13.  Inhabitants,  Political  Divisions,  Towns,  Ac — ^Tho 
modern  Egyptians  are  mainly  of  Arab  descent,  but  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  old  Egyptian  or  Coptic  stock,  which  has  been  gradu* 
ally  absorbed  by  the  dominant  element  and  is  now  reduced  to  about 
150,000  souls.  The  bulk  of  the  Egyptians  lead  a  settled  life,  and 
are  engaged  in  agriculture:  the  labourers  are  termed  Fellahs  or 
Fellaheen ;  they  are  a  frugal,  lively,  and  intelligent  people ;  indolent 
and  sensual ;  ground  down  by  taxation  and  the  oppressive  rule  of 
their  masters.  The  other  elements  of  the  population  are  Turks,  who 
form  the  ruling  class ;  Bedouin  or  wandering  Arabs ;  Jews,  Gipscys, 
Kegroes,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Europeans,  who  are  chiefly  settled  at 
Alexandria.  The  country  is  divided,  as  of  old,  into  its  3  natural 
regions — B4hizi  or  Lower  Egypt;  Voitibii  or  Middle  Egypt;  and 
8aH  or  Upper  Egypt ;  and  these  are  subdivided  into  11  administra- 
tive provinces,  of  which  there  are  5  in  Lower  Egypt,  with  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  2,357,254 ;  3  in  Middle  Egypt,  with  a  population 
of  780,442 ;  and  3  in  Upper  Egypt,  with  a  population  of  1,168,995. 
There  are  only  5  towns  with  populations  exceeding  10,000,  viz. : 
Oairo  (256,700),  the  capital,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  near 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  thoroughly  Oriental  town  with  narrow 
winding  streets;  Alexandria  (164,400),  the  great  commercial  and 
naval  port  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  border  of  the  Delta,  partly  built  in 
the  European  style  with  open  and  regular  streets ;  Daiaktta  (37,100), 
on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  about  8  m,  above  its  mouth,  once  a 
famous  commercial  and  manufacturing  town  (dimity  is  so  named 
from  it),  now  chiefly  dependent  on  its  rice-fields  and  fisheries ; 
Bo86tta  (18,300),  on  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile,  a  well-built  and 
once  fashionable  town,  now  carrying  on  a  few  manufactures ;  and 
Ta&ta  (19,500),  in  the  centre  of  the  Delta  on  the  line  of  railway, 
famed  for  its  great  religious  ye^«.  8a«i  is  a  poor  town  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  ffiont  ranks  as  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt 
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Oovemment,  Beligiont  Commerce^  and  Communications.  —  Egypt  is  a 
much-valued  appanage  of  the  Porte,  and  still  pays  an  annual  tribute. 
Its  ruler  is  styled  Khediv,  and  thus  ranks  next  to  the  Sultan  :  the 
office  is  hereditary  in  the  direct  line  of  succession,  and  the  Khediv  has 
his  own  army  and  navy.  The  government  is  a  despotism ;  but  Euro- 
pean institutions  have  been  so  far  introduced  that  there  is  a  Council  of 
State  and  a  Ministry.  The  Egyptians  are  Mohammedans,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Copts  who  form  an  independent  Christian  Church 
holding  Monophysite  tenets.  Primary  education  is  general,  but  the 
standard  is  very  low.  A  large  transit  traffic  goes  on  between  Suez  and 
Alexandria ;  a  railway,  passing  through  Cairo,  connects  these  ports  :  it 
crosses  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  W.  of  Tanta,  and  the 
Damietta  branch  near  Benha  :  its  total  length  is  about  210  m.  A  ship- 
canal  was  completed  in  1869,  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Suez  with  the 
Mediterranean  at  Port  Said :  this  gigantic  waterway  has  a  length 
of  9«7  m.,  a  breadth  of  328  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  26  ft.  A  fresh-water 
canal  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it  for  50  m.  between  Suez  and  Ismailia. 


Tlie  harbour  at  Port  Said  is  formed  by  two  jetties,  the  eastern  one 
projecting  2515  yds.,  and  the  western  3609  yds.  At  Suez  the  equi- 
noctial spring  tide  rises  ordinarily  3*67  ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  occasionally,  under  a  S.  gale,  to  538  ft.  The  rise  at  Port 
Said  never  exceeds  1'83  ft.  The  commerce  with  the  interior  is  carried 
on  by  the  Nile  to  the  S.,  and  by  caravans  to  the  W.  The  chief  exports 
to  Europe  are  raw  cotton  and  grain,  which  Great  Britain  takes  in  ex- 
change for  cotton  goods,  machinery,  &c.  Great  attention  is  now  paid 
to  agriculture  ;  but  the  processes  are  generally  antiquated.  Irrigation 
is  commonly  effected  by  means  of  the  shadoof ^  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration.  When  the  bank  is  high,  two  or  more  shadoofs  are  required 
to  raise  the  water  to  the  required  level. 

Noteworthy  Objects, — Egypt  abounds  with  interesting  remains  of  anti- 
quity.   We  can  do  little  more  than  mention  the  most  famous,  such 
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M  at  Alexandria  tbe  so-called  Pompey'i  FSUar,  erected  by  Publiua  in 
honour  of  Diocletian,  and  the  eo-CHlled  Cleopatra*!  KeedlM,  being  two 
obeliske,  one  erect,  the  other  fallen,  brought  from  HeliopoliB  by  one 
of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  the  Pyramids  at  Oeezeh  near  Cairo,  and  the 
gigantic  head  of  the  Sphiziz ;  the  vestiges  of  the  dams  that  formed  the 
ancient  lake  or  reservoir  of  Mceris  and  the  substructures  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, near  Medinet-el-Faioum  ;  the  magnificent  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes 
at  Ramak  and  Luxor  on  the  right  bftnk  of  the  Nile,  and  at  Qumah 
and  Medinet  Aboo  on  the  leil  bank ;  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Athor 
at  Dendendi,  with  the  so  called  Zodiac;  the  colossal  temples  at  Edfoo 
built,  the  one  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  other  by  Ptolemy  Physcon; 
and  the  remains  on  the  small  island  of  Elephantine  opposite  Assouan. 
There  are  but  few  medissval  or  modem  buildings  of  note:  we  may 
mention,  however,  the  mosques  of  the  1001  Pillars  and  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius  at  Alexandria;  the  Citadel  at  OairOy  and  several  beautiful 
mosques  out  of  a  total  number  of  400  in  that  town. 

Historiixd  Aisodations. — Abookir  Bay,  near  Alexandria,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  "  of  the  Nile,"  in  which  Nelson  defeated  .the  French  in  1798. 
Alexandria,  taken  by  the  French  in  1798 ;  battle  near  it  in  1801,  in 
which  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  perished.  Damietta,  frequently  besieged 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ;  the  old  town  destroyed  in  1251.  'Mask' 
■oora,  near  Damietta,  Louis  IX.  here  imprisoned,  after  his  capture  in 
.  1260.  Geeifih,  the  battle  "of  the  Pyramids"  in  1798,  in  which  Na- 
poleon defeated  the  Mamelukes.  CalfO,  founded  969  by  the  first  of 
the  Fatemite  dynasty  who  ruled  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  0(ue$. — Closely  connected  with  Egypt  are  the  Oases 
situated  westward  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  viz.  :  the  Wah-el-Bahariah 
or  "  Little  Oasis,''  S.W.  of  Faioum,  from  which  it  is  distant  3  days' 
journey  ;  the  Wahel-Khargeh  or  "  Qreat  Oasis,"  3|  days'  journey  W. 
of  Esneh  ;  the  Wah-el-Dakhleh  or  **  Western  Oasis,"  about  2  days  more 
to  the  W. ;  and  the  more  distant  Siwah,  which  may  be  reached  either 
from  the  coast  of  tbe  Mediterranean'  at  Boratoon,  or  by  crossing  the 
desert  from  the  Little  Oasis,  from  which  it  is  7  days  distant.  These 
oases  are  all  famous  for  their  excellent  dates,  and  produce  in  addition 
liquorice,  rice,  dhourra,  and  other  grains.  The  internal  affairs  of  the 
oases  are  regulated  by  governments  of  a  patriarchal  character.  The 
population  is  generally  rude,  ignorant,  and  bigoted,  that  of  Dakhleh 
being,  however,  superior  to  t^e  others.  There  are  interesting  remains 
of  temples  of  Ammon  both  on  el-Khargeh  and  Siwah.  The  towns  of 
these  two  have  the  same  name  ns  tbe  Oases ;  those  of  the  two  others 
are  named  El-Easr,  betokening  the  existence  of  ancient  ruins. 

§  14.  Nytbia. — The  boundaries  of  Nubia  are  defined  on  the  N.  by 
E^pt,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea.  In  other  directions  they 
are  uncertain :  sometimes  the  S.  boundary  is  fixed  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  Niles ;  sometimes  it  is  carried  farther  S.,  so  as  to  include 
Sennaar  and  the  countries  lying  under  Abyssinia  (Taka,  Barea, 
Katarif,  &c.).  As  these  latter  are  unimportant,  they  may  be  included 
under  the  general  head  of  Nubia.  The  area  may  be  about  290,0CX) 
sq.  m.,  and  the  population  above  a  million. 

Naiural  FecUvres. — Nubia  is  usually  divided  into  3  portions,  Upper, 
Central,  and  Lower  Nubif,,  the  positions  of  the  first  and  last  being 
decided  by  the  river's  course.    The  Hile  is  aicain  the  chief  feature  in 
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the  physical  geography.  Its  fall  is  still  very  moderate,^  the  difference 
in  elevation  between  Khartoum  and  Assouan  being  estimated  at  670  ffc. 
It  assumes  a  spiral  course  between  18°  and  19°  N.  lat.,  bearing  away  in 
its  descent  first  to  the  E.,  then  turning  sharply  round  to  the  S.W.,  and 
again  reverting  to  a  general  N.  course.  At  the  extreme  E.  point 
that  it  attains,  it  receives  the  Atb&ra  from  the  Abyssinian  highlands. 
Higher  up  is  the  junction  of  the  Blue  Kile  with  the  main  stream. 
Numerous  rapids  or  cataracts  occur  between  this  latter  point  and  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  the  most  extensive  being  near  Wadi-Halfa  (21°  53' 
N.  lat.),  or  what  is  termed  jbhe  2nd  cataract.  The  central  region 
which  the  river  traverses  is  a  frightfully  arid  wilderness,  termed  gene- 
rally the  Nubian  Desert,  the  portions  enclosed  in  the  bends  of  the 
Nile  being  known  as  the  Desert  of  Bayndah  on  the  left,  and  the  Desert 
of  Koroflko  on  the  right.  These  latter  are  crossed  by  caravan  routes 
as  short  cuts  between  the  bends.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  below  the 
junction  of  the  Atbara  is  narrow,  in  many  parts  leaving  hai'dly  any 
space  between  the  river  and  the  cliff,  but  expanding  about  Ddngola 
into  a  comparatively  wide  space.  The  southern  districts  about  the 
Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile  consist  of  broad  grassy  plains. 

Climate  and  Productions.—Nubm  is  intensely  hot  and  dry.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  the  only  cultivated  groimd,  and  on  these  are 
grown  com  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  thin  population,  together 
with  excellent  dates,  which  are  exported  to  Egypt,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  senna  and  tobacco.  The  Mimosa  Nilotica  is  plentiful  and 
valuable  both  for  its  gum,  for  the  dye  called  henneh,  and  as  charcoal. 
The  cattle  of  Sennaar  are  famous  for  gi*eat  size,  and  the  Nubian  drome- 
daries for  strength  and  endurance. 

Inhabitants,  Towns,  —  The  inhabitants  have  the  general  name  of 
Nubians,  but  in  the  district  adjoining  Egypt  there  is  a  people  named 
the  Eenoos  or  Kensee.  The  Nubians  are  dark,  but  differ  from  negroes 
both  in  hue  and  hair,  the  latter  being  long  and  shaggy,  but  not  woolly. 
They  are  an  active,  intelligent,  honest  race,  much  sought  after  as  do- 
mestic servants  in  Egypt,  whither  they  emigrate  in  lai^e  numbers ;  in 
their  own  country  they  are  addicted  to  tribal  feuds.  Previously  to 
1820  they  formed  a  number  of  independent  states,  the  names  of 
which  are  still  preserved  to  designate  the  several  districts,  such  as 
Dongola,  about  the  first  bend  of  the  Nile  as  one  ascends  the  river'; 
Shendy  (the  ancient  Meroe),  between  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile;  and 
Sennar,  between  the  Blue  and  White  Niles.  In  1820  these  states 
were  reduced  by  the  Egyptian  Pasha  Mehemet  All,  and  now  constitute 
the  pashalic  of  Sennar.  The  coimtry  is  heavily  taxed  and  in  an  un- 
thriving  condition.  Of  the  towns  we  may  notice  Khartoum  (35,000), 
near  the  junction  of  the  Niles,  the  chief  commercial  emporium  for  the. 
Upper  Nile,  Soudan,  and  Abyssinia,  and  the  seat  of  several  Em'opejin 
consulates;  Sennar,  150  m.  S.E.  of  Khartoum  on  the  Blue  Nile; 
Shendy,  on  the  Nile  midway  between  the  jimctions  of  the  Blue  Nile 
and  the  Atbaxa ;  New  Dongola,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  chief 
town  in  Middle  Nubia;  Derr,  further  N.,  the  chief  place  in  Lower 
Nubia;  and  Cassala,  the  capital  of  Taka. 

Antiquities. — Egyptian  art  has  left  traces  of  its  presence  on  the  Upper 
Nile  in  the  temple  at  Xalabshee  {Talmis),  belonging  to  the  Boman  era ; 

>  The  elevation  of  Khartoum  is  given  by   I  signed  to  these  stations — 1188  ft.  to  Khar« 
Petherick  as  969  ft.,  and  of  Gondukoro  as      toum  and  1900  ft  to  Qondokoro. 
1428  ft.    Higher  elevations  have  been  &»-  | 
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the  two  temples  at  Alioo-iimbel,  of  the  time  of  Rameaes  the  Great,  with 
the  colossal  figures  familiar  to  most  of  us  from  the  fac-similes  in  the 
Crystal  Palace;  and  temples  at  Dabod  {^Parembole),  Bendoor,  P!\)r\fth, 
and  Berr. 

Kordofan. — ^Kozdofiui  is  an  outlying  portion  of  the  EJgyptian  possea- 
sions,  situated  W.  of  the  White  Nile  between  15°  20'  and  11°  N.  lat., 
and  forming  a  link  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  Darfur.  The 
southern  district  is  mountainous  ;  the  central  and  northern  consist 
of  a  somewhat  elevated  plain,  with  occasional  groups  of  hills.  Rain 
falls  between  April  and  September;  the  water  then  collects  in  the 
depressions,  and  the  plain  is  covered  with  pastiuage,  affording  support 
to  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  Bedouins.  At  other  times  the  inhabit- 
ants are  confined  to  the  hills,  where  alone  water  is  found.  The  country 
was  subdued  in  1820  by  Mehemet  AIL  The  chief  town  is  El-Obeid,  a 
caravan  station,  once  of  great  importance,  but  now  in  a  reduced  con- 
dition. South  of  Kordofiem  lies  the  district  of  Takale,  which  has  the 
same  general  character. 

in.  Abyssinia,  Adal,  and  East  Africa. 

§  15.  Abyssinia. — Abyssinia  consists  mainly  of  a  lofty  plateau, 
which  rises  like  an  island  or  natural  fortress  out  of  the  surrounding 
plains,  and  cojitains  within  itself  the  sources  of  several  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Nile,  particularly  the  Abai  branch  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Tacazze.  Eastward,  Abyssinia  extends  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
opposite  Massowah,  but  its  limits  in  this  as  in  other  directions  on 
the  surrounding  plains  are  very  undefined,  and  it  is  usual,  though 
probably  not  correct,  to  include  under  the  title  a  very  considerable 
stretch  of  the  lowlands  on  the  side  both  of  Nubia  and  the  Red  Sea. 
In  the  former  direction  Abyssinia  nominally  extends  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Atbara  to  the  confluence  of  the  Tacazze.  In  the  more 
restricted  application  of  the  name  the  area  of  the  country  may  be 
about  158,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  3,000,000. 

Natural  Features. — The  Abyssinian  plateau  rises  from  the  plain  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  3  terraces,  the  first  of  which  is  buttressed  on  the  E. 
by  the  Taranta  range  running  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea  at  an  interval  of 
from  30  to  40  m. ;  the  second,  entitled  the  plain  of  Tigre,  occupies  a  moi« 
elevated  region  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Mareb  and 
Tacazze  ;  while  the  third,  the  table-land  of  Amhai*a,  is  supported  on  the 
side  of  the  Tacazze  by  the  Samen  range,  which  contains  the  culminating 
heights  of  Abba  Tared  (15,000  ft.)  and  Bnahat  (14,364  ft.),  and  extends 
thence  W.  to  Lake  Dembea.  S.  of  Lake  Dembea  is  a  very  elevated 
region  encloRed  in  s  fold  of  the  Abai,  and  containing  the  Talha  Waha 
range.  On  the  S.W.  the  plateau  descends  abruptly  to  the  plains  of 
the  Nile ;  on  the  N.W.  the  slope  is  probably  more  gradual  along  the 
line  of  the  Tacazze.  The  passes  by  which  the  highland  is  attainable 
from  the  side  of  the  Red  Sea  ai*e  steep  and  rugged  :  that  of  Koomaylee, 
which  the  British  forces  followed  in  1867-8,  has  its  outlet  about  14  m. 
from  ZouUa  on  Annesley  Bay,  and  emerges  on  the  table-land  of  Senafe, 
65  m.  from  Zoulla,  and  7500  ft.  above  it.  The  rivers  run  in  deep 
ravines  grooved  out  of  the  table-land,  with  banks  rising  almost  pre- 
cipitously to  extraordinary  heights.  Partly  from  this  cause  and 
partly  from  the  varying  height  of  contiguous  table-lands,  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  give  accurate  estimates  X)i  the  general  elevation  of  the  ter- 
races. The  fluctuations  of  the  elevation  are  indeed  extraordinary. 
In  Amhara,  for  instance,  the  contiguous  table-lands  of  Eauhetqnab 
and  Wogghera  are  separated  by  a  valley  (that  of  the  Shoada) 
4000  ft.  lower  than  the  former,  the  elevations  of  the  plains  them- 
selves being  respectively  10,000  ft.  and  8500  ft.  The  Wogghera, 
again,  has  e^jacent  to  it  on  the  N.  the  table-land  of  Adarga,  hardly 
more  than  3000  ft,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  difficult  Pass 
of  Lamalmon.  The  plain  of  Oojam,  at  the  S.E.  bend  of  the  Abai,  is 
only  2500  ft.  high  ;  that  of  Lake  Dembea  higher  up  the  river  course 
is  6120  ft.;  yfb^e  the  intervening  country  rises  to  above  11,000  ft., 
this  being  the  elevation  of  a  pass  at  a  point  by  no  means  the  highest 
in  the  region.  To  take  one  more  instance :  in  the  south  of  Shoa  the 
table-land  is  nearly  9000  ft.  high,  and  the  lowland  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hawash,  but  a  few  miles  off,  only  2000  ft.  The  heights  of  the  towns 
above  the  sea,  in  feet,  are  as  follows  :  Ankobar,  8198;  Oondar,  7420; 
AjLimi,  7092  ;  Adowa,  6216 ;  Shoa,  3000.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Abai, 
which  rises  near  Lake  Dembea  at  an  elevation  of  8700  fb.,  enters  that 
lake  on  the  S.W.,  issues  from  it  near  the  S.E.  angle,  and  makes  a  horse- 
shoe bend  to  the  S.B.  before  assuming  its  northerly  direction,  de- 
scending with  such  rapidity  that  within  40  m.  of  Lake  Dembea  it  is 
ooly  2259  ft.  above  the  sea ;  the  Tacftme  or  Settlte  which  rises  E.  of 
L.  Dembea,  on  the  S.  verge  of  the  plateau,  and  flows  in  a  deep  valley 
N.E.  to  13°  30'  N.  lat.  and  thence  N.W.  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Atbara  in  14°  30\  receiving  1.  the  Soyan ;  the  Atbars,  which  is  a  less 
important  stream  than  the  Tacazze,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  joint 
river;  it  rises  N.W.  of  L.  Dembea  and  flows  N.,  receiving  rt.  the  Salaam 
and  numerous  lesser  rivers  from  the  W.  face  of  the  highlands ;  the  ICareb 
or  Oash,  which  rises  in  the  N.E.  district  and  flows  N.W.  in  the  direction 
of  the  Atbara,  but  is  absorbed  by  the  sands  near  Caasala  in  about 
15°  30'  N.  lat.  ;  and  the  Eawaah,  which  drains  the  southerly  regions 
and  flows  S.E.,  terminating  in  Lake  Aussa  about  41^  30'  E.  long.  The 
Lakes  Dembea  or  Tmia  and  Aflsal  have  been  previously  noticed ;  the 
former  has  a  circuit  of  200  m.  Lake  Aahangi,  on  the  E.  of  the  plateau, 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  7500  ft. 

Climate  avd  Procbictions. — The  climate  of  Abyssinia  varies  with  the 
elevation,  from  the  ovei*powering  heat  of  its  low  valleys  to  the  almost 
perpetual  sdows  of  the  mountain  tops.  The  table-lands  of  medium 
height  (say  6000-8000  ft.)  seem  to  enjoy  on  the  whole  a  moderate 
temperature,  resembling  that  of  Southern  Europe :  the  table-land  of 
Dembea,  in  particular,  seems  most  highly  favoured.  Rain  falls  heavily 
between  June  and  October,  and  at  other  seasons  with  less  violence. 
The  productions  are  as  varied  as  the  temperature  :  at  the  lower  levels 
a  tropical  vegetation  luxuriates ;  on  the  table-lands  just  specified  grow 
the  ordinary  European  cereals  and  fruits,  while  the  highest  Alpine 
regions  yield  only  summer  pastures.  Among  the  special  productions 
we  may  notice  tne  poa  Abyssinia,  a  leguminous  plant  in  common  use 
for  bread,  coffee  of  poor  quality  growing  wild  in  the  W.,  myrrh,  and 
various  medicinal  plants.  The  Sanga  ox  is  famed  for  its  enormous 
horns :  locusts  are  numerous  and  commit  terrible  devastations ;  bees 
are  highly  prized  for  their  honey.  Wild  animals  abound,  elephants, 
lions,  leopards,  hippopotami,  &c.  Minerals  are  scarce,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  coal  and  iron,  the  latter  of  fii-st  rate  quality  ;  salt  is  foimd  in 
large  quantities  between  the  table-land  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Inhabitants  and  Towns, — The  population  of  Abyssinia  is  supposed  to 
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be  of  Caucanian  origin  and  allied  to  the  Arabiami.  Some  of  the 
branches  exhibit  conniderable  resemblance  to  the  negroes,  but  the 
colour  is  dark  brown  rather  than  black  and  the  hair  curly  rather  than 
woolly.  The  occupants  of  the  E.  and  N.E.  are  the  most  free  from  these 
characteristics.  The  language  or  languages  of  the  country  are  called 
Amharic :  thev  are  coxinected  with  the  ancient  Gheez,  and  belong  to  the 
Shemitic  fiunily.  A  rude  form  of  Christianity  has  prerailed  among  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine :  the  Shohoes,  in  the  eastern 
Talleys,  are  Mohammedans.  The  political  condition  of  Abyssinia  is  of 
an  uncertain  character :  the  country  is  divided  into  various  districts, 
some  of  which  have  at  times  been  the  seats  of  powerful  independent 
governments,  particularly  Tigxe  in  the  N.E.,  Amhara  in  the  centre,  and 
Ihioa  in  the  S.E.  Theodore  claimed  the  title,  and  for  a  while  exer- 
cised the  authority  of  Emperor  of  Abyssinia ;  but  his  influence  had 
waned  before  his  fatal  contest  with  Great  Britain  in  1868.  The  state 
of  the  country  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Europe  in  the  feudal  period, 
each  chieftain  exercising  what  power  he  can  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  hie  own  amba,  as  the  hill  fortresses  are  called.  The  chief  towns  are 
Ckmdar,  N.  of  Lake  Dembea,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Abuna  or  patriarch  of  the  Abyssinian  Church ;  Antalo,  the 
capital  of  Tigre,  on  a  high  plain  near  the  sources  of  the  Atbara ; 
Adowa,  in  Tigre ;  and  Anoobar,  on  a  branch  of  the  Hawash,  in  Shoa. 
Xagdala,  the  stronghold  of  Theodore,  in  which  British  subjects  were 
confined  until  their  rescue  in  1868,  lies  on  the  S.  verge  of  the  plateau, 
near  the  river  Bashilo. 

Commerce, — The  foreign  commerce  of  Abyssinia  is  carried  on  at  Mas- 
Bowah,  a  small  coral  island  in  the  Red  Sea  about  200  yards  from  the  main- 
land, with  a  population  of  1000,  subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Jeddah.  The 
merchandise  consists  of  a  little  gold,  ivory,  musk,  coffee,  ghee  (rancid 
butter),  dhourra,  honey,  and  wax,  which  are  qhiefly  brought  down  twice 
in  the  year  by  caravans.  Business  is  for  the  most  part  conducted  by 
barter,  the  imports  consisting  of  silks,  cottons,  sugar,  and  rice.  The  slave 
trade  is  ruthlessly  prosecuted  by  the  Turkis  on  the  frontier,  and  has 
closed  the  country  against  European  influence:  the  name  of  Habsbi 
or  Abyssinian  is  equivalent  to  **  slave." 

§  16.  Adal  and  East  Afrioa. — Adal  is  the  name  given  to  the 
region  intervening  between  the  Abyssinian  highland  and  the  sea, 
from  Massowah  in  the  N.  to  the  Bay  of  Tajuira  (the  extreme  W. 
point  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden)  in  the  S.,  a  distance  of  some  300  m.  It 
is  occupied  by  a  nomad  race  called  the  Banakll  or  Bawkall,  whose 
ethnological  afl^nities  have  not  as  yet  been  ascertained.  The  country 
attains  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  S.,  where  it  occupies  a  slightly 
elevated  table-land  (about  2000  ft.  high),  bounded  S.  by  the  river 
Hawaih.  The  capital  is  Auiaa  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  North- 
wards the  country  contracts  gradually  until  it  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  coast  along  the  Red  Sea.  Axmesley  Bay,  S.  of  Mas- 
sowah, offers  the  best  harbourage  on  this  coast.  Numerous  coral 
isles  fringe  the  coast.  The  plain  near  Massowah  is  burnt  up,  as 
with  the  heat  of  an  oven,  during  the  summer,  the  heat  averaging 
from  115°  to  120°  in  the  shade ;  in  the  rainy  season  a  luxuriant 
herbage  springs  up.    France  claims  certain  maritime  positions  on 
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this  coast,  viz. : — Zoollah,  on  Annesley  Bay,  the  isles  of  Desset  and 
Ouda,  the  port  of  Edd,  in  13°.58'  N.  lat.,  and  Obook,  in  12°  JSf.  lat. 

East  Africa. — The  eastern  coaat  of  Africa  between  the  Sti-ait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  and  C.  Delgado,  in  10°  41'  S.  lat.,  is  but  little  known.  Its 
commercial  and  political  relations  are  chiefly  with  Arabia,  and  a  con- 
siderable traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  interior,  the  exports  being 
slaves,  ivory,  and  tropical  products.  Following  the  line  of  coast  from 
Abyssinia  southwards,  we  meet  with  the  following  states:— (1)  Harar, 
so  named  after  its  capital,  which  trades  with  the  ports  of  Zeyla,  and 
Berberah  on  the  Qulf  of  Aden,  sending  thither  slaves,  coffee,  gum, 
myrrh,  &c.  (2)  The  Somanli  country,  in  the  eastern  peninsula,  about 
C.  Guardafui.  (3)  Ajan,  S.  of  C.  Guardafui  to  about  3°  N.  Lat.,  an 
unvisited  region.  (4j  Mnkdeesha,  between  4°  N.  lat.  and  0°  15  S.  lat., 
a  territory  of  which  very  little  is  known,  containing  the  town  Magadozo, 
in  2°  2'  N.  lat.,  the  capital  of  a  region  between  the  rivers  Haines  and 
Juba.  (5)  Melinda,  S.  of  0°  15',  and  extending  to  Momhas,  in  4°  4'  S. 
lat.,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  occupied  by  the  English  in  1824-6, 
and  now  a  missionary  station.  (6)  Zanzibar,  in  6°  27'  S.  lat.,  on  an 
island,  the  residence  of  a  Sultan  w  hose  influence  extends  to  the  ad- 
jacent coasts ;  ^  and  Qniloa,  8°  57'  S.  lat.,  similarly  situated,  and  once  a 
place  of  importance.  The  Portuguese  traded  extensively  with  Zan- 
guebar  in  the  16th  and  17th  cents.,  and  established  several  settlements 
on  the  coast.  Mombas  and  Zanzibar  have  come  into  notice  as  starting 
points  for  exploring  expeditions  into  Central  Africa. 

In  the  interior  we  may  notice  :  (1)  The  Galla  country,  extending 
from  Abyssinia  to  the  Equator,  a  varied  region,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
6000  to  8000  ft.,  including  Kaffo,  immediately  S.  of  Abyssinia  about 
the  river  Godjeb.  (2)  idwai,  a  high  rolling  plateau  between  Kili- 
mandjaro  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza«  (3)  Unyamnezi,  ''  the  country  of 
the  moon,"  a  district  of  similar  character,  with  rich  well-watered  valleys 
and  at  a  general  elevation  of  from  3000  to  4000  ft.,  occupied  by  an 
intelligent  and  active  population,  skilled  in  weaving  and  iron-making. 
(4)  Uganda,  a  luxuriantly  wooded  country  N.W.  of  the  Victoria 
Kyanza,  with  a  settled  population,  good  high-roads,  and  other  tokens 
of  civilization. 

1  The  authority  of  thii  ruler  now  ex-  British  Consulate,  and  of  a  considerable 

tends  over  Melinda  and  Quiloa  from  the  commerce  in   ivory,  slaves,  skins,  gum- 

Kiver  Juba  in  the  K.  to  C.  Delgado  in  the  copal,  &c.     The  island  is  generally  low, 

8.     Zanzibar   itself  has  a  heterogeneous  but  has  some  elevated  ridges.    The  soil  is 

population  of  380,000,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  rich,  and  has  a  tropical  vegetation. 
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CHAPTER  XXir. 

BARPAllY.      <3Ul!fEA.      KOCTII  AFRICA. 

^  1.  lUrbary.  ^  3.  Tripoli  and  FoKzan.  ^  X  Tunis.  ^  4.  AlgvrU.  y  6.  Moruoto. 
^  6.  The  Sahara.  ^  7.  Semgambla  and  Sierra  Lcuae.  f  8.  Guinea.  ^  9.  Soudan  or 
Nigrltia.  ^  10.  Lower  Guinea.  ^11.  South  Africa:  its  extent  and  natural  features. 
^  12  aimate  and  productions.  ^  13.  Inhabit inta.  ^  14.  Politii-al  divisions— HIhIo- 
rical  geography  —  Towns  —  ^  16.  Sofala,  Moxamhique,  and  South-Central  Afritu. 
^  16.  Mttdagajicar     ^  17    Mauritius  and  the  Ivast-r  ihlands. 

§  1.  Harbary. — Bafbary  is  a  name  applied  somewliat  indefinitely 
to  the  region  in  which  the  so-called  Barbon  form  or  once  formeil 
the  basis  of  the  population,  and  which  is  supposed  to  extend  from 
the  frontier  of  Egypt  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  name  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Arabs 
at  the  time  of  the  Saracei)  <x)nquest,  the  native  population  being 
by  them  generically  termed  "Berl)er8,''  thouj^h  the  geographical 
designation  "Barbary"  was  restricted  te  the  present  Algeria.  Tho 
Berbers  are  in  point  of  fact  identical  with  the  **  Kabyles,**  who  still 
form  the  chief  element  in  the  population  of  that  country.  In  other 
I)arts  Arabs  and  Moors  predominate,  and  therefore  the  name  is 
hardly  appropriate  in  the  present  age,  though  it  has  been  surmised,  witb 
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some  degree  of  probability,  that  at  one  period  a  homogeneous  i.)opula- 
tion  spread  over  the  whole  of  North  Africa.  Adopting  the  title  in 
its  usual  sense,  Barbary  has  a  length  of  about  2000  m.  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  includes  the  political  divisions  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria, 
and  Marocco,  the  two  first  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte,  the  third 
a  French  colony,  and  the  fourth  an  independent  empire.  It  in- 
cludes three  natural  divisions : — the  plateau  of  Barca ;  the  low  desert 
l^lain  between  the  Syrtes ;  and  the  Atlas  region  or  "  Africa  Minor,** 
as  Hitter  has  termed  it ;  the  two  first  coinciding  with  the  political 
division  of  Tripoli,  and  the  third  with  the  three  remaining  countries. 
§  2.  Tbipoli  and  Fbzzan. — Tripoli  lies  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  between  the  11th  and  26th  meridians,  having  Egypt 
as  its  conterminous  country  on  the  E.  and  Tunis  on  the  W.  The 
area  of  Tripoli  (Fezzan  included)  is  estimated  at  about  345,000 
sq.  m„  and  the  population  at  750,000. 

Jfatwcd  Features, — Tripoli  includes  two  regions  of  very  distinct  cha- 
racter:— (1)  the  plateau  of  Barca,  which  projects  noii^h wards  to  the  E. 
of  the  Qulf  of  Sidra ;  and  (2)  the  low  maritime  plain  between  the  Qulfs 
of  Sidra  and  Cabes.  The  heights  which  form  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of 
Barca  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  skii-t  it  closely  between  Tolmeita 
and  Ras-el-Hilal.  The  plateau  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the  W., 
and  subsides  gradually  towards  the  E.  and  S.  The  maritime  plain  is 
bounded  S.  by  ranges  running  pai'allel  to  the  coast  at  an  interval  vary- 
ing from  10  to  20  m. ;  of  these  ranges  we  may  specify  the  Tarhoona 
and  Qhariaii  between  the  12th  and  15th  meridians.  l*he  coast  offers 
very  few  harbours.  The  most  frequented  are  Tripoli  and  Benghaii; 
there  is  a  good  roadstead  in  the  Gulf  of  Bomba  (23^  9'  E.),  and  a  fine 
natural  port  at  Toabrook  (24^  5'),  where  a  town  has  been  built. 

Soil  and  Productions. — Fertile  and  barren  districts  alternate  through- 
out Tripoli,  the  presence  or  absence  of  moisture  being  the  chief  cause 
of  the  difference  in  this  respect,  though  in  many  parts  the  sandiness  of 
the  8(^1  renders  it  hopelessly  bairen.  The  hilly  districts  and  the 
plains  just  below  the  hills  are  fertile,  and  many  of  the  maritime  plains, 
such  as  those  about  Mesurata  and  Lebda,  and  the  Meeheesha,  E.  of 
Tripoli,  are  remarkably  productive.  The  most  barren  parts  are  the 
sandy  tract  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  ;  the  marshy  region  W,  of  that  gulf; 
and  the  maritime  plain  W.  of  Tripoli.  The  plateau  of  Barca  is  well 
wooded  and  has  a  sufficiency  of  springs.  As  to  the  interior,  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  it  is  barren  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but 
covered  with  pasture  after  the  autumnal  rains.  The  productions  of 
the  country  are  dates,  olives,  and  various  cereals,  including  dhourra. 

Inhabitants  and  Toums. — The  population  of  Tripoli  consists  mainly 
of  Arabs,  intermingled  with  Jews,  Moors,  and  Turks.  The  Jews  and 
Moors  are  engaged  in  commerce.  The  chief  town,  Tripoli  (15,500), 
stands  on  a  small  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  in 
13^  11'  E.  long:  it  is  the  shipping  port  for  a  large  district  in  Central 
Africa.  Herarata,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  carries  on 
carpet  manufactures.    Benghaii  is  the  chief  town  in  Barca. 

Feztan. — ^Fenui  is  a  large  oasis  or  rather  cluster  of  oases,  connected 
politically  and  commercially  with  Tripoli,  and  situated  S.E.  of  th« 
town  of  that  name.    The  district  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  lies  between 
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23«*  30'  and  31°  N.  lat.,  12°  and  18°  E.  long.  A  considemble  portion  of 
the  interior  is  pure  desert :  the  number  of  oases  or  fertile  spots  may 
amount  to  about  100,  that  being,  at  all  eyents,  the  number  of  the 
towns  and  villages.  Various  ranges  traverse  it,  two  of  which,  known 
as  the  White  and  Blaek  HamdMh,  run  in  parallel  lines.  The  chief 
production  is  dates,  which  supply  food  both  to  man  and  beast,  not 
to  speak  of  other  useful  purposes  served  by  the  wood  and  leaves  ; 
natron  is  found  there  in  great  abundance.  The  population,  estimated 
at  26,000,  consists  of  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Touaricks.  A  lively  caravan 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Soudan  in  one  direction,  and  with  Tripoli  in 
another ;  the  articles  of  commerce  being  slaves,  ivory,  gums,  and  me- 
dicinal herbs  of  various  kinds.  Monnonk  (3000),  in  the  very  centi-e  of 
the  district,  ranks  as  capital. 

The  oases  of  Anjila  and  Karadeh  also  belong  to  Tripoli,  but  are 
comparatively  unimportant:  they  lie  S.  of  Barca.  Oadunei,  another 
dependency  of  Tripoli,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  30°  9'  N.  lat., 
9°  18'  £.  long.,  is  an  important  tn&ding  post  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior. 

§  3.  Tunis.— Timii  occupies  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Atlas  region, 
and  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  S.  by  the 
Great  Desert,  and  W.  by  Algeria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
boundary-line  running  somewhat  E.  of  the  8tb  meridian.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  46,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  at  950,000. 

Nalural  Feohiref.— The  coast  line  is  varied  by  the  Oulf  of  Gabes  in 
the  BE. ;  the  Onlf  of  Kammamrt  more  to  the  N. ;  the  Bay  of  Tunis 
in  the  N.E.  between  Capes  Bon  and  Varina ;  and  the  less  important 
Oulf  of  Knrta  more  to  the  W.  The  sui-faoe  is  broken  by  outlying 
ranges  of  the  Atlas  system,  running  with  a  certain  amount  of  parallelism 
in  a  N.E.  direction.  The  Xfjordah  is  the  principal  river  :  it  drains  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  district,  and  reaches  the  sea  near  C. 
Farina.  In  the  central  district  the  Fekka  and  other  lesser  rivers  are 
received  by  a  lake  of  considerable  size  named  Xairwan.  On  the  veige 
of  the  desert  there  is  a  large  salt  marsh  named  Shott^el-MeUah. 

Sou  and  ProducUoM.— The  country  adjacent  to  the  Qulf  of  Cabes  it 
barren ;  but,  with  this  exception,  Tunis  has  a  productive  soil,  and  was 
regarded  in  ancient  times  as  the  "granary"  of  the  Roman  Blmpire. 
The  date  is  the  most  valued  fruit  in  the  S.,  while  in  the  N.  European 
and  sub-tropical  fruits  flourish.  Among  the  special  productions  of  the 
adjacent  seaa  may  be  noticed  the  coral  found  near  Tabarca^  and  the 
tunny  fish  of  the  N.  coast,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  coasts  are  visited 
by  Europeans. 

InhabitanU  attd  Town$, — ^The  peculation  of  Tunis  consists  of  Moors, 
Arabs,  Berbers,  Turks,  and  Jews,  the  several  proportions  not  being 
accurately  known.  Arabic  is  the  language  generally  current,  but  in 
the  seaports  the  Lingua  Franca  is  the  medium  of  communication  with 
foreigners.  The  viceroy,  styled  Bey,  though  nominally  subject  to  the 
Porte,  is  nearly  independent,  and  holds  power  by  hereditary  right. 
The  country  is  tolerably  well  governed,  and  commerce  is  on  the 
advance.  Tanis  (150,000)*  the  capital,  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  a  lai^ 
lagoon  communicating  with  the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  *  Its  streets  are  narrow, 
tortuous,  and  dirty ;  its  fortifications  are  in  a  decaying  state^  and  the 
town  is  commanded  by  surrounding  heights.    The  well-known/cs  cap  ii 
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largely  manufactured  here.  Goletta,  at  the  neck  of  the  Ugoon,  serves 
as  the  port  of  Tunis.  Kairwan,  70  m.  S.  of  Tunis,  ranks  as  the  second 
town  in  the  country  :  it  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  in  672,  served  as 
the  capital  of  their  West  African  possessions,  and  still  ranks  as  the 
"  holy  city  '*  of  Africa,  with  a  magnificent  mbsque.  Binrta,  W.  of 
Tunis,  is  a  place  of  active  commerce. 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Tunis  are  the  islands  Jerhah  at  the  S. 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  the  Karkenna  Iilei  more  to  the  N.,  and 
Pantellaria  ofif  the  N.E.  angle,  the  last  being  an  appendage  of  the 
Italian  kingdom. 

§  4.  Alqebia. — Algeria  stretches  along  the  seaboard  of  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  river  Zayne  in  the  E.  to  the  Kiss  and  the 
frontier  of  Marocco  in  the  W.,  a  distance  of  about  600  m.  Inland 
it  extends  across  Atlas  to  the  Great  Desert,  its  most  southerly  point 
being  the  Oasis  of  Mezzab,  about  32°  N.  lat.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  258,310  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  at  2,921,246. 

Natural  Features, — ^The  coast-line  of  Algeria  is  broken  by  a  succes- 
sion of  bays,  which  do  not,  however,  offer  the  usual  amount  of  pro- 
tection for  shipping  in  consequence  of  their  openness.  The  chief  of 
these  gulfs  from  E.  to  W.  are  Bena,  Storah,  Bongiah,  AlglazB,  and 
Anen.  The  headlands  are  very  numerous,  but  unimportant.  The 
best  natural  harbours  are  at  Mers-el-KeUr,  near  Gran,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 100  men-of-war,  and  strongly  defended ;  Mostaganem,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Shelif ;  and  Bona,  on  the  gulf  uf  the  same  name.  The 
port  of  Algiers  is  not  naturally  good.  There  are  roadsteads  also  at 
Storah,  Gollo,  Bongiah,  Dollys,  Cherdhell,  Aneu  (good),  and  Vemoim, 
on  the  frontier  of  Marocco.  The  Algerian  '*  Tell  **  is  a  varied  district, 
consisting  of  mountain  knots,  ranges,  spacious  upland  plains,  and  narrow 
valleys ;  its  average  breadth  may  be  about  60  m.  The  "  Sahara  '*  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  ranges  of  the  Great  Atlas :  the  northern 
division  is  the  least  fertile  of  the  two,  and  consists  of  open  wastesinsuf- 
ficiently  watered  by  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  salt  lakes,  de- 
scribed by  the  names  Shott  and  Sebkha :  the  southern  division  has  a  large 
number  of  springs,  each  of  which  is  the  nucleus  of  an  oasis.  The  general 
character  of  the  mountain  ranges  has  been  already  described :  the  moat 
noticeable  points  are  Jexjnra  (in  the  Little  Atlas),  the  spurs  of  which 
ramify  through  Great  Kabylia;  Warensenis,  S.  of  the  Shelif,  the  most 
lofty  and  coi^sed  part  of  the  Middle  Atlas ;  the  Ames,  in  the  Great 
Atlas,  S.  of  Constantine,  where  the  system  is  broken  up  into  3  great 
ranges,  distinguished  as  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  Northern  Aures ;  and 
Bjebel  Amoor,  about  2*^  E.  long.  The  chief  rivers  from  E.  to  W.  are  : 
— ^the  Seboiui,  which  joins  the  sea  at  the  Gulf  of  Bona  ;  the  Bnxnxnel, 
which  flows  by  Constantine ;  the  Sahel,  which  joins  Bougiah  Bay  ; 
and  the  Shelif,  the  most  important  of  all,  which  rises  in  the  Djebel 
Amoor  of  the  Great  Atlas,  crosses  the  Sahara  by  Taguin,  and  in  its 
course  through  the  Tell  sweeps  round  from  the  N.E.  to  the  W.,  and 
reaches  the  sea  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Arzeu.  In  the  northern 
division  of  the  Sahara  there  are  numerous  large  lakes  which  receive  the 
drainage,  and  which  have  led  to  this  portion  of  Algeria  being  designated 
**  the  region  of  the  Shotts.*'  The  most  important  from  E.  to  W.  are 
the  Shott-el«8aida,  or  simply  El-Shott,  on  the  plateau  of  Hodna,  the 
receptacle  of  the  Barika,  Hamm,  and  other  Hvers ;  the  two  lakes  of 
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ZarhM,  on  the  plateau  of  the  same  name ;  the  Shott^-ttMrgni,  the 
receptacle  of  tho  Nador  and  numerous  other  streams ;  and  the  CKhott- 
tl-GharU.  The  southern  Sabara  contains  the  Jeddi,  a  river  of  consider- 
able length,  which  rises  in  about  2°  £.  lon^.,  and  runs  eastward  to 
about  6^  K.  long.,  where  it  falls  into  the  flhott-el-lfelghizg ;  the  Briiina, 
which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jeddi,  and  flows  in  the  opposite 
direction  towards  Biarocco ;  and  a  number  of  lesser  rivers,  which  rise 
on  the  soutliem  slope  of  a  range  bounding  the  basin  of  the  Jeddi,  and 
flow  into  the  Qreat  Desert. 

CUmate  and  Production», — The  climate  of  Algeria  is  on  the  whole 
temperate,  and  in  parts  well  adapted  to  Europeans.  The  summer 
heat,  ranging  from  74°  to  104°,  is  certainly  hi>;h,  but  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  coast  the  sea  breezes  render  even  this  heat  endurable :  it 
IB  only  when  the  south  wind  blows  that  the  atmosphere  is  suffocating. 
In  winter  the  thermometer  ranges  from  54°  to  65°.  The  rsiny  season 
falls  in  November  and  Decern bMar.  The  natural  resources  of  Algeria 
are  considerable,  but  at  present  very  imperfectly  developed.  .  The 
Tell  produces  cereals  in  abundance,  including  in  places  maise,  millet, 
and  rice.  Timber  is  found  near  the  sea  in  Kabylia.  Fruit  thrives 
everywhere,  but  is  more  particularly  the  specific  production  of  the 
oases  in  the  Sohai-a,  which  yield  dates,  figs,  and  olives.  The  merino 
sheep  is  a  native  of  Algeria;  horses, goats,  and  camels  are  the  other 
most  valuable  domesticated  animals.  Bees-wax  is  abundant  about 
Bougiah,  and  the  French  name  for  a  wax-candle  {bougie)  is  derived 
from  the  port  whence  it  is  shipped.  Along  the  coasts  coral  and  spunge 
are  found.  The  mineral  resources  are  imperfectly  known ;  iron,  lead, 
and  copper  mines  are  worked. 

ItthabUanU.^TUe  population  of  Algeria  consists  of  about  two  mil- 
lions of  Arabs,  70u,000  Kabyles,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Moors,  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Europeans,  of  whom  there  were  in  1861,  192,746,  inclusive 
of  6:{,786  military  men.  The  Kabyles  live  chiefly  in  the  hilly  districts 
about  the  river  Sahel,  named  after  them  Qreat  and  Little  Kabylia: 
they  are  a  warlike  independent  race,  who  have  offered  a  most  sturdy 
resistance  to  the  French.  Their  chief  occupations  are  agriculturo  and 
iron-working.  The  Arabs  predominate  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara ;  they 
also  offered  a  spirited  resistance  to  the  French  under  the  influence  of 
religious  fanaticism.  The  Moors  frequent  the  towns,  while  the  Jews 
are  scattered  everywhere.  The  French  commenced  the  conquest  of 
Algeria  in  1  S:\0,  and  have  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  a  military 
occupation  of  the  country :  thus  far  they  have  failed  in  their  industrial 
schemes,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  will  ever  render  it  a 
remunerative  or  prosperous  colony. 

Political  LHvisiona  avid  Towm.—  Algeria  is  divided  into  .3  provinces  : — 
GoutantiAe  in  the  E. ;  Algion  in  the  middle ;  and  Oran  in  the  W. 
The  administration  is  chiefly  military,  but  in  the  parts  where  a  European 
population  prevails,  a  civil  system  is  established.  The  capital,  Algia^ 
(Fr.  Alger)t  is  well  situated  on  an  amphitheatrical  slope  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  bay :  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  under  French  dominion  haa 
assumed  in  parts  the  appearance  of  a  European  town  with  broad 
streets,  shops,  &c. :  the  original  port  was  small  and  ahallow,  but  by 
means  of  a  mole  a  sufficiently  large  naval  port  has  been  lately  formecL 
The  population  of  Algiers  consists  of  30,000  Europeans  and  15,000 
natives.  Coniitant<ii«  (35,000),  the  capital  of  the  eastern  province,  is 
strongly  posted  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  deep 
tavines  in  which  the  river  Hummel  flows.    OnUL  (20,000),  the  capital 
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of  the  western  province,  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  named  after  it, 
and  has  for  its  port  Mers-el-Kebir,  3  m.  distant,  its  own  harbour  being 
veiy  poor:  it  belonged  to  the  Spaniards  between  1509  and  1791,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1708-1732,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by 
them.  We  may  further  notice  : — ^Blidah,.  the  military  headquarters  of 
the  middle  province,  S.W.  of  Algiers ;  Orleansyillei  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shelif ;  Philippeville^  which  serves  as  the  port  of  Constantine ;  and 
Kascara,  S.E.  of  Oran,  the  headquartera  of  the  famous  Abd-el-Kader. 
Bougiah  was  the  capital  of  the  Vaudals,  and  became  a  '*  holy  city  "  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  5.  Maroccjo, — ^Maroooo  or,  as  the  Arabs  term  it,  Moghrib-ul- 
Acsa,  "  the  extreme  west,"  occupies  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  African 
continent,  and  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Algeria,  N.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
W,  by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Great  Desert :  its  limit 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  at  the  river  Nun  in  28®  35'  N.  lat. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  260,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  at 
2,750,000. 

Natural  Features. — The  surface  of  Marocco  is  much  broken  by  the 
various  ranges  of  the  Atlas  system :  of  these  little  is  known,  and  we 
need  only  notice  the  maritime  range  called  El  Bifl^  S.K  of  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  from  which  tbe  Riff  coast,  infamous  for  many  an  act  of 
savage  piracy,  derives  its  name.  The  chief  rivers  are :  —the  Mulawia, 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  Algerian  frontier ;  the  Seboo, 
Morbeya  or  Omerhegh,  Tensiffe,  and  Sus,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ;  the 
Braa,  which  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Atlas,  traverses  the  Great 
Desert,  and  is  supposed  to  reach  the  Atlantic  by  the  course  of  the 
Nun  or  El-Aksa,  S.  of  Cape  Nun ;  and  the  Zyg  and  Gur,  which  also 
rise  on  the  S.  slope  of  Atlas  and  flow  into  the  Great  Desert.  The 
natural  capacities  of  the  soil  are  known  to  be  considerable  from  the 
statements  of  the  Koman  writers,  but  agriculture,  as  well  as  every 
other  art,  has  fallen  into  desuetude  in  this  semi-barbarous  country. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 

Irihabitanta,  PoUiieal  Divitions,  and  Towm, — The  population  consists 
mainly  of  Berbers  and  Moors  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  sub- 
sidiary number  of  Arabs  and  Jews.  The  Berbere  proper  live  in  the 
north  about  the  Riff  coast,  and  an  allied  tribe  of  the  same  race,  the 
Shelluhs,  occupies  the  Atlas  ranges.  The  Moors  prevail  in  the  central 
regions.  The  Arabs  are  of  the  Bedouin  class,  and  roam  over  the  plains. 
The  government  is  a  despotism,  the  sovereign  being  styled  "sultan." 
The  empire  consists  of  the  following  divisions : — Fez,  a  kingdom  in- 
cluding the  northern  district  down  to  the  river  Morbeya ;  ICarocco,  a 
kingdom  extending  from  the  Morbeya  to  the  Sus  in  the  S.  and  inland 
to  Atlas;  Sus,  a  province  between  the  rivers  Sus  and  Nun;  Draa, 
Tafileltt  and  Segelmessa,  districts  on  the  S.  side  of  Atlas:  the  first 
about  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  second  about  the  Zys,  and 
tl)e  third  more  to  the  E.,  all  of  them  in  the  Sahara.  The  capital 
Harooco  or  Marakash,  "the  beautiful,"  as  the  Moors  term  it,  founded 
in  1073,  stands  near  the  Tensift,  and  is  a  poor  town  with  narrow 
streets  and  low  mud  houses,  with  its  aqueducts  and  fountains  in  a 
ruinous  state:  its  population  is  estimated  at  80,000,  and  the  chief 
manufactures  are  leather  work,  embroidery,  and  silk.  Fei  ranks  as  the 
second  town ;  it  stands  near  the  Seboo,  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 
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ninkB  as  the  **  holy  city  "  with  300  mosqaes.  MogBdOTi  the  chief  port, 
and  the  point  for  communication  with  the  capital,  waa  founded  in  1760, 
and  ie  built  in  European  fashion.  We  may  further  notice  Tugiflr,  a 
port  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  residence  of 
European  merchants  and  consuls:  and  Oenta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  the 
property  of  Spain,  to  which  also  belong  PeSon  de  Velei,  Alhwoaiimi,  and 
Mililla,  all  on  the  N.  coast,  and  used  as  preaidioB  or  convict  establish- 
ments. 

§  6.  Sahaba. — The  Bahara,^  which  stretches  as  a  broad  band  across 
the  continent  between  the  fertile  regions  of  Atlas  on  the  N.  and 
those  of  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad  on  the  8.,  has  been  well  described 
by  the  Arabs  as  '^  a  sea  without  water."  It  resembles  the  ocean  in 
its  waves  of  sand,  its  frequently  unbroken  horizon,  its  islands  or 
oases,  its  silence  and  solitude.  In  different  parts,  however,  it  yaries 
considerably  in  character:  sometimes  sand  predominates,  at  other 
times  gravel  or  bare  rock :  sometimes  the  desert  is  a  plain,  else- 
where ridges  and  hills  occur.  The  Sahara  is  divided  into  halves 
of  unequal  size  by  a  series  of  oases  intersecting  it  from  N.  to  S. 
between  Tripoli  and  Lake  Tchad.  The  western  and  largest  half  is 
termed  the  Sahal  or  ^  plain :  **  in  it  the  sand  accumulates  through  the 
prevalence  of  violent  easterly  winds,  which  carry  it  westward  in 
dense  clouds,  heaping  it  up  in  high  hills  on  the  sea  shore,  lining  the 
coast  with  dangerous  sandbanks,  and  occasionally  carrying  itx)ut  faf 
into  the  Atlantic  Tht  oases  in  the  Sahel  are  rarer  and  smaller 
than  those  in  the  other  half :  the  herbage  consists  of  a  few  alkaline 
plants,  thistles,  and  dwarf  acacias :  the  most  valuable  product  is 
salt,  which  is  conveyed  in  great  quantities  to  Soudan,  where  that 
article  is  deficient.  In  the  eastern  half,  which  is  distinguished  as  the 
Sahara  Proper  or  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  surface  is  broken  by  ravines, 
and  wadys,  in  which  rain  occasionally  collects.  Springs  are  more 
abundant,  and  extensive  areas  supply  a  scanty  herbage  or  are  decked 
with  various  species  of  artemisia.  Oases  are  numerous  and  render 
travelling  comparatively  easy.  The  area  of  the  whole  Desert  is 
estimated  at  2,436,400  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  at  4,000,000. 

IhftabitanU. — The  inhabitants  of  the  western  division,  or  Sahel,  are  of 
two  classes :  Moors  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  caravan  route 
that  connects  Timbuctoo  and  Draa ;  and  Touaricks  or,  as  they  call 
themselves,  Imoscharh,  eastward  of  that  line.  The  latter  belong  to 
the  Berber  stock  and  lead  a  nomadic  life,  partly  in  quest  of  herbage 
for  their  herds,  but  still  more  as  conductors  of  the  caravan  trade.  The 
central  portions  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Sahara  are  occupied  by 
the  Tibboos  or  Teda,  a  black  race  approximating  to,  but  deviating  in 
several  respects  from  the  true  negro  type.  Bedouin  Arabs  wander  over 
the  northern  and  southern  borders. 

<  Th«  tenn  *■  Sahara  "  is  properly  ap-  <  region  oftlled  tbe  8*hsni  to  tbs  N.  of  Atlas 

plM  not  to  the  desert  Itself,  but  to  the  I  Intervtning  between  It  and  tbe  reS  or 

pertly  cultivated  region  of  oeecs  and  pat-  |  wholly  cultivated  land :  this  extends  as 

tore-landa  od  lu  border.    Thtis  there  la  a  I  far  N.  aa  the  lakes  of  Kt-Shoti  and  Zarhia, 
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0<ise8  and  Towm. — Of  the  special  spots  or  oases  we  may  notice  : — 
(I )  in  the  western  Sahel,  Argnin,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  S.  of  Cape 
Blanco,  with  3  islands  in  the  adjacent  bay,  one  of  which  is  also  called 
Arguin  ;  Fortendik,  considerably  to  the  S.,  a  trading  station  of  the 
French  ;  Wadan,  in  20°  40'  N.  lat.,  11°  W.  long.,  one  of  the  chief  dep6ts 
for  salt ;  Ladamar,  a  state  between  the  Senegjd  and  Timbuctoo,  with 
the  towns  Benowm  and  Kemmoo;  Walata,  a  large  commercial  town, 
between  Benowm  and  Timbuctoo;  and  Arawan,  an  oasia  and  town, 
N.E.  of  Walata,  the  focus  of  numerous  caravan  routes.  (2)  In  the 
Touarick  country,  Tuat  or  Twat,  an  oasis  in  about  28°  30'  N.  lat. 
1°  E.  long.  ;  Ghat,  in  25°  3'  N.  lat.,  1 0°  30'  E.  long.,  a  considerable  trading 
place  between  the  north  and  Soudan  ;  and  Air  or  Ashen,  a  mountainous 
region,  with  Agades  (17°  N.  lat.  8°  E.  long.)  for  its  capital,  once  a  town 
containing  50,000  inhabitants,  but  now  sunklo  7000,  and  still  possessing 
a  handsome  mosque.  (3)  In  the  Tibboo  country,  Bilxna,  between  Fezzan 
and  Lake  Tchad,  rich  in  salt^  and  well  supplied  with  water ;  and  Yea, 
to  the  E.  of  Bilma. 

§  7.  Senegambia  and  Sierba  Leone.  —  The  name  Senegamhia 
must  originally  have  been  confined  to  the  region  included  between 
the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Senegal  and  G-ambia,  the  word  being 
merely  a  Combination  of  these  two  river-names.  At  present,  however, 
the  title  is  extended  to  the  district  S.  of  the  Gambia  as  far  as  Sierra 
Leone  and  even  occasionally  to  Sherbro'  Island  in  7°  30'  N.  lat., 
a  distance  of  about  1000  m.  Inland  it  may  extend  to  an  average 
breadth  of  200  m.,  thus  giving  it  an  area  of  about  200,000  sq.  m. 

Natural  Features^  Inhabitants,  Ac. — Senegambia  includes  the  western 
ten-aces  of  the  highland  of  Soudan  and  the  maritime  lowland.  The 
rivers  form  the  leading  feature  in  this  country :  the  most  important 
from  N.  to  S.  are  the  Senegal,  the  Gamlua,  the  Bio  Oraade,  and  the 
Sierra  Leone,  the  comparative  size  of  which  is  also  expressed  in 
the  order  assigned.  These  rivers  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  the  heat 
and  rain  combining  to  foster  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  in  turn  pro- 
duces malaria  about  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers.  April  and  May  are 
the  hottest  months.  The  rains  fall  in  the  summer  months  and  conduce 
to  lower  the  temperature.  The  most  valued  products  are  gum  produced 
from  the  mimosa  and  other  trees,  teak  and  mahogany  wood,  palm-oil, 
and  cotton.  The  native  population  consists  of  3  distinct  races  : — the 
Jaloofs  (1  million)  between  the  Senegal  and  Cape  Verd,  a  people  of  a 
very  low  stamp,  chiefly  living  by  the  chsfle ;  the  Foulahs  in  the  interior 
about  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  western  slopes,  people  of 
gentle  manners  and  civilized  habits,  living  in  towns  and  agriculturists, 
and  of  .a  remarkably  light  hue  for  negroes  ;  and  the  Mandingoes  (about 
7  millions),  who  live  more  to  the  S.,  engaged  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  holding  the  first  place  in  point  of  intelligence.  The 
two  last,  which  are  in  every  respect  of  greater  importance  than  the  first, 
probably  have  an  infusion  of  Moorish  blood  in  their  composition  and  so 
belong  partly  to  the  Caucasian  family. 

European  Settlements. — European  nations  have  effected  numerous  settle- 
ments on  the  coast,  the  French  about  the  Senegal  with  Fort  St.  Loiug 
(15,000)  for  their  heaid-quarters  and  with  a  subject  population  of  600,000, 
including  the  dependencies  on  the  Casamance,  Rio  Nunez,  Rio  Pongo, 
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and  Mellacoree  ;  the  English  ahout  the  Gkunbia,  with  Bathnnt  (7000) 
as  thoir  head-quarten  ;  and  the  Portuguese  about  the  Rio  Grande,  Jeba 
being  their  chief  town,  but  one  of  the  Biflsago  isles  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  most  important  of  the  English  settlements  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa  is  Biarra  LeoiiA,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  8°  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
established  in  connexion  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade :  the 
population  consists  mainly  of  liberated  slaves,  who  are  here  educated 
by  missionaries  and  are  returned  to  their  native  countries  as  the 
pioneers  of  civilization  and  true  religion :  the  capital,  named  Freetown, 
stands  at  the  N.  of  the  peninsula  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  river.  The  area  of  the -colony  is  465  sq.  m.,  and  its  population 
4i,C24. 

§  8.  GuiKBA. — Gninaa  (in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term)  ex- 
tends from  Sherbio'  Island  in  the  W.  to  Old  Calabar  river  in  the  E., 
a  distance  of  about  1800  m.  We  may  include  under  this  head  the 
stretch  of  coast  surrounding  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  C!ape  Lopez, 
where  Lower  Guinea  is  supposed  to  commence. 

Natural  Feaiures,  Ac. — Little  is  known  of  this  extensive  region 
beyond  the  coast,  which  is  visited  by  Europeans  for  purposes  of 
trade.  The  general  character  above  ascribed  to  Senegambia  may  be 
applied  to  Guinea  also  —  intense  heat,  heavy  tropical  rains,  dense 
vegetation,  and  a  deadly  climate.  The  scarcity  of  navigable  rivers 
along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  makes  the  interior  more  than  usually 
inaccessible.  The  Vigtr,  Quorra,  or  Joliba,  offers,  by  its  enormous 
delta  and  the  network  of  streams  that  coveiti  it,  abundant  access  to  the 
eastern  district:  but,  with  the  exception  of 'this  and  the  two  rivers 
Volta  and  Astinae  in  the  Ashantee  territory,  there  are  no  streams  of  any 
known  value.  Between  the  Volta  and  the  delta  of  the  Niger  extensive 
lagoons  line  the  coast,  two  of  which,  Avon  Waters  and  Dei£aai  Watan, 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  Dahomey  territory.  The  cocoa-nut  palm  is 
again  the  most  valuable  commercial  product.  The  sugarcane,  indigo, 
and  coffee<pIant  grow  wild ;  the  yam  is  the  most  important  vegetable ; 
and  a  number  of  dyes  and  spices  are  found.  The  rainy  season  falls 
between  November  and  May  on  the  ooast  of  Liberia,  and  between  May 
and  November  in  Ashantee.  The  Harmattan,  or  N.  E.  wind,  prevails 
from  December  to  March  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  produces  the  driest 
season. 

InhahitanU,--Tha  native  population  of  Guinea  consists  of  Mandingoes 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Kong  Mountains  and  numerous  tribes  of  negroes 
between  the  mountains  and  the  ooast,  exhibiting  various  degrees  of 
civilization  down  to  the  lowest  barbarism.  The  states  on  the  coast  with 
which  Europeans  are  most  brought  into  contact  are  Ashantee  (4^ 
millions)  between  the  rivers  Assinee  and  Volta ;  Bahomey  (150,000)  E. 
of  the  latter ;  and  Yoraba  (3  taaillions^  with  its  capital  Abbsokonta,  yet 
more  E.  The  slave  trade  has  exerdsed  a  very  demoralizing  effect 
throughout  the  interior,  leading  to  constant  war,  insecurity,  and 
brutalism.  In  Dahomey  the  royed  body-guard  consists  of  regiments  of 
female  soldiers. 

European  SetilemenU.—Th.Q  coast  is  commonly  divided  into  sections 
distinguished  as  far  as  the  Niger  according  to  their  special  productions 
or  articles  of  commerce.  Proceeding  from  W.  to  £.  we  meet  with  the 
Orain  Coast,  between  Capes  Mesurado  and  Palmas,  so  called  from  the 
pungent  "grains  of  Paradise"   {amomum  granum  Paradisi).     This 
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portion  of  the  coaafc,  together  with  that  which  lies  W.  of  Meaurudo  to 
the  river  Shebar  is  occupied  by  Liberia,  a  republic  founded  in  1822  by 
American  philanthropists  as  a  retreat  for  the  free  negroes  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  8000  ^  with  a  native 
population  of  about  250,000 ;  the  capital  is  MonroTia.  Next  follows  the 
iTory  CkMWt,  between  Capes  Palmas  and  Three  Points,  about  400  m. 
long,  containing  the  French  settlement  of  Grand  Baaiiam,  W.  of  the 
Assinee  river;  then  the  Gold  CkMWt,  between  Cape  Three  Points  and  the 
river  Volta,  containing  the  following  English  Settlements :— Gape  Ctoaat 
Oaitle,  a  fortress  on  a  granite  rock  overlooking  the  sea,  with  a  native 
town  adjoining,  foundeid  by  the  Swedes  in  1652,  acquired  by  the 
Danes  in  1658,  by  the  Dutch  in  1659,  and  by  the  English  in  1664  ; 
Amunaboe,  10  m.  to  the  £. ;  Aoora,  in  0°  12'  W.  long.;  Chriftiaii8bor{r» 
30  m.  N.£.  of  Accra,  purchased  from  the  Danes  in  1850  ;  and  Dizooye, 
in  1°  57'  W.  long..  The  Dutch  >  settlement  of  St.  Geoxge  d*£lmiiia 
stands  a  little  W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  Slaye  CkMat  lies  along 
the  Bight  of  Benin  between  the  rivers  Volta  and  Benin,  with  Wliydah 
as  the  chief  trading  port  and  the  residence  of  European  merchants, 
Badagry,  and  Lagos  (an  English  settlement)  more  to  the  E.  The  CkNUtt 
of  Calabar,  between  the  rivers  Benin  and  Camaroons,  comprises  the  full 
width  of  the  delta  of  the  Niger  and  the  coast  intervening  between  the 
Old  Cidabar  and  Camaroons  rivers :  the  former  is  an  almost  uninhabit- 
able region,  covered  with  impenetrable  forest  and  much  of  it  under 
water  during  the  rainy  season  ;  Bonny  and  BraiB  are  the  chief  trading 
stations  near  the  sea  in  the  delta  itself:  on  the  Old  Calabar  river  are 
Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  mission-posts.  The  lofty  chain  of  the 
Camaroons  Mountains  separates  the  basins  of  the  Camaroons  and  Old 
Calabar.  Lastly,  we  may  notice  the  Coast  of  Siate,  lying  along  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  between  the  Camaroons  and  Cape  Lopez,  otherwise 
oalled  the  Gaboon  Coast  from  the  chief  river  in  that  district^  on  which 
the  French  have  trading  establishments. 

In  the  angle  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  is  the  island  of  Fernando  Fo,  so 
named  after  its  Portuguese  discoverer  Ferdo  do  P&o,  mountainous 
(with  a  volcanic  peak  rising  10,190  ft.)  and  densely  wooded,  with  an 
English  settlement,  darenoe,  on  its  N.  coast.  The  Spaniards  reckon 
the  island  among  their  colonial  possessions.  More  S.  are  Frinoes 
Island  and  Isle  St.  Thomas,  belonging  to  Portugal,  witii  a  joint  popu- 
lation of  12,250,  both  islands  mountainous,  with  a  peak  on  St.  Thomas 
rising  to  7020  ft.  The  small  island  of  Annobon,  in  )°  24'  S.  lat., 
belongs  to  Spain. 

§  9.  Soudan  ob  Nigriti a.— Soudan,  or  more  fully  Beled-el-Soudan 
"  the  land  of  the  Blacks,"  is  the  title  current  among  the  Arab  traders 
of  North  Africa  for  the  central  regions  occupied  exclusively  by  a 
black  population.  Vigritia  is  a  name  of  similar  signification  and 
application,  invented  by  geographers.     ITie  area  to  which  these 


1  The  statemeDts  as  to  the  area  and 
population  of  Liberia  are  very  conflicting ; 
the  E.  boundary  being  sometimeB  placed 
at  the  San  Pedro  river,  78  m.  E.  of  C. 
Palmas,  and  somednoes  at  Orancester,  in 
S^*  A'  W.  long.,  and  the  depth  of  the 
oonntry  inland  being  quite  uncertain.  We 
have  taken  (be  more  restricted  area:  the 


larger  area  appears  to  be  claimed  by  the 
Liberians,  with  a  population  of  17,000 
immigrant  and  700,000  Indigenous  negroes. 
*  By  a  convention  made  iu  1867  the 
Sweet  river  was  con.>tituted  the  boundary 
btitween  the  settlements  of  the  ]>itch  and 
the  British;  all  to  the  B.  of  that  river  to 
helosig  to  the  latter 
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names  are  applied  is  a  wide  belt  lying  8.  of  the  Great  Desert  between 
Senegambia  in  the  W.  and  Egypt  in  the  E.,  and  might  indeed  with 
propriety  be  held  to  include  Senegambia  itself  and  Guinea.  But, 
without  taking  in  these,  its  area  is  estimated  at  631,000  sq.  m.  and 
its  population  at  38,800,000. 

The  geographical  regions  eomprised  in  Soudan  are  : — (1)  The  upper 
and  mid  basins  of  the  Niger.  (2)  The  basin  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  (S) 
the  almost  unknown  territory  between  the  basins  of  Lake  Tchad  and 
the  White  Nile.  The  mid-course  of  the  Niger  runs  for  the  most  part 
over  a  level  plain  on  the  verge  of  the  Great  Desert,  entering  it  below 
Bammakoo  and  leaving  it  at  Yauri,  where  it  bursts  through  tiie  line  of 
the  KongMts.  Between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad  the  surface  is  very 
varied.  Lake  Tehad  is  surrounded  by  an  alluvial  plain  of  great  extent. 
East  of  Lake  Tchad  are  two  large  oasesy-^Waday,  about  the  22nd 
meridian,  and  For  or  DarftET,  near  Kordofan.  The  soil  of  the  plains 
about  Lake  Tchad  and  the  Niger  is  very  rich :  large  areas  are  inundated 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  irrigation  is  generally  possible.  The  culti- 
vated crops  consist  of  maise,  millet,  cotton,  tobaooo,  yams,  melons,  fte. 
The  baobab,  butter-tree,  and  mango-tree  are  common.  The  population 
is  a  mixed  and  unsettled  one :  the  aborigines  of  the  Niger  basin  are 
negroes,  of  whom  the  Songhays  are  the  chief  tribe.  These  still  retain 
a  certain  degree  of  independence  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Niger  below 
Timbuotoo  in  the  district  called  AriUnda  or  Oiiznali;  but  elsewhere 
they  have  been  subdued  by  immigrant  races,  chiefly  by  the  Fellatahs 
or  Foulahs,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Sena- 
gambia,  and  who  have  established  their  swsy  in  Mawiiiiii,  on  the  Niger 
above  Timbuctoo;  in  Oando,  on  the  same  nver,  from  the  14th  paraUel 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Benuwe;  and  in  Bokoto  (the  former  TTonni 
territory),  in  the  hillv  country  between  the  Niger  Valley  and  Lake 
Tchad.  These  Fellatah  kingdoms  occupy  half  the.  area  above  assigned 
to  Soudan,  and  have  an  aggregate  population  of  22,300,000.  The 
other  immigrant  races  who  have  pressea  upon  the  aborigines  are  the 
Mandingoes,  who  hold  the  kingdom  of  Bamharra  on  both  sides  of  the 
Niger  above  Massina,  and  the  Touarioks  between  Timbuctoo  and 
tiie  Fellatah  kingdom  of  Gando.  The  territory  of  Borgon,  N.  of 
Toruba,  appears  to  be  parcelled  out  into  numerous  sovereignties. 
Surrounding  Lake  Tchad  the  most  important  territories  are  Bonum  on 
the  W.  and  S.W.,  Bagirmi  on  the  S.E.,  and  B:anem  on  the  £.  and  N. 
The  above-mentioned  Fellatah  kingdoms  comprise  many  old  territorial 
divisions,  such  as  Xebbi,  lying  about  the  river  Sokoto,  and  now  divided 
between  Gando  and  Sokoto,  Vnpe  or  Vyffb  on  the  Niger  above  the 
Benuwe,  XatMna  or  Xaihaa  E.  of  Kebbi,  and  Adamawa  or  Fnmlnaa 
about  the  head-waters  of  the  Benuwe.  The  Fellatahs  are  sealous 
Mohammedans,  and  impose  their  creed  on  their  heathen  subjects.  An 
active  commerce  is  earned  on  throughout  Soudan,  in  which  Arabs  are 
much  engaged. 

Toums.— -The  towns  of  Soudan  are  for  the  most  part  commercial 
entrep6ts  for  the  extensive  caravan  trade  which  prevails  through  Cen- 
tral Africa.  limbnotoo  holds  an  important  position  in  this  respect  as 
being  the  nearest  point  to  Marocco  and  Algeria :  it  stands  about  8  m* 
from  the  Niger,  with  which  it  communicates  bv  a  canal,  and  it  is  able 
to  exercise  a  great  control  over  the  traffic  of  the  river,  whence  it  has 
been  termed  by  Barth  the  "African  Rome  ;"  it  is  now  under  an  inde* 
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pendent  Arab  chief.  The  other  towns  on  the  Niger  are  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambarra ;  Jenneh,  in  Massina ;  Oogo^  below  Timbuctoo, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Songhays  ;  Say,  BooBBa,  Babba,  and  Egga, 
in  Oando.  The  capital  of  Qando  is  situated  in  Kebbi,  considerably 
E.  of  the  Niger.  In  Sokoto  we  may  notice  Kano,  the  *' London"  of 
Soudan,  an  active  trading  and  manufacturing  town,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Yeou  ;  Kataena  or  Kaahna,  more  to  the  N. ;  Wiumo,  the  present 
capital;  on  an  affluent  of  the  Sokoto  ;  and  8okotO|  the  old  capital, 
about  17  m.  S.W.  of  Wumo.  We  may  further  notice  Konka,  the 
capital  of  Bomou  ;  Masena,  the  capital  of  Bagirmi ;  Wara,  the  capital 
of  Waday  ;  and  Gobbe,  the  capital  of  Darfur. 

§  10.  LowEB  Guinea,  &c. — Lower  Ghiiiieais  a  name  applied  some- 
what indefinitely  to  a  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  S.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  section  between  Capes  Lopez  and  Negro  has 
the  best  claim  to  the  title,  but  it  is  sometimes  extended  on  each  side 
of  this  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra  in  the  N.  and  to  the  Tropic  in  the  S. 
Retaining  the  more  restricted  use  of  the  name,  we  shall  add  to  this 
section  the  portion  of  the  coast  between  C.  Negro  and  the  Orange 
River.  The  territorial  divisions  of  Lower  Guinea  from  N.  to  S.  are : 
— Loango,  an  independent  country  between  C.  Lopez  and  the  river 
Congo ;  Congo  and  Ambriii  semi-independent  countries  between  the 
Congo  and  the  Dande,  a  stream  60  m.  N.  of  the  Coanza ;  Angola, 
between  the  Dande  and  the  Coanza;  Bengnela  or  Xunbimda-laiid, 
between  the  Coanza  and  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco ;  Ij'imbandi,  E.  of 
the  Coanza;  and  Moatamedes,  S.  of  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  this  region,  with  the  exception  of 
Loango,  is  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  extent  and  popula- 
tion of  the  several  districts  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


I  Area  in  sq.  m. 

Population. 

OoQgo  and  Ambriz     .... 

Angola 

Bengnela 

Mimbandl 

Total  

89,290 
25,500 
68,250 
2.400 
137.063 

2,100,000 

600.000 

1,680,000 

77.500 

4,400,000 

312,503 

9,057,500 

Natural  Features,  &e. — The  western  range  of  the  African  highlands 
shuts  off  the  maritime  districts  from  the  interior,  allowing  them  a 
varying  breadth  of  from  80  to  150  m.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  CSongo 
or  ZairOi  already  noticed,  and  the  Coanxs  in  Angola.  The  climate  is  very 
hot  on  the  coast,  but  moderate  in  the  interior  :  the  rainy  season  occurs 
between  February  and  April.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces,  besides 
cereals  of  various  kinds,  the  yam,  manioc,  banana  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  coffee,  gums,  &c. 

Inhabitanls,  Toums,  &c. — The  native  population  of  Lower  Guinea 
consists  of  tribes  of  negroes,  known  collectively  as  the  Bunda — en 
indolent,  ignorant,  and  superstitious  race,  but  physically  well  deve- 
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loped.  The  Portuguese  influence  faaa  not  been  for  good.  Their  set* 
tlementa  formerly  throve  on  the  slave-trade,  and  since  its  sup|ire88ion 
have  decayed  and  dwindled  away.  The  whule  number  of  Portu- 
guese in  Angola  hardly  exceeds  lUiK),  most  of  whom  are  collected  in 
the  capital :  tiieur  trading  posts  extend  inland  as  far  as  Cassange  in 
17°  49'  £.  long.,  but  the  majority  of  the  traders  are  half-castes.  The 
chief  towns  are  Louida,  or,  more  fully,  8t  Ptai  de  Loaadft  O  2*000),  in 
8°  4'  S.  lat.y  the  Portuguese  capital^  the  seat  of  a  nulitary  convict  esta- 
blishment, and  the  chief  commercial  port  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
trading  mainly  with  Brazil  in  gums,  ivory,  &c.  j  Amlnii,  a  sea-port  N.  of 
Loanda;  Baim  or  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Congo,  in  the  interior  near  or 
amid  the  mountains ;  San  Felipe  de  Bengnela,  an  unhealthy  place,  the 
capital  of  Benguela  ;  and  MoMamedei,  17o  m.  more  S.,  founded  in  1840 
and  situated  in  a  healthy  district. 

Cimbebana  and  HaUeniotia. — ^The  coast  between  Cape  Negro  and  the 
OraQge  Biver  is  but  little  known,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 


ObpsufGuodHopa. 

object  of  interest  throughout  its  whole  length,  if  we  except  WalvtMh 
Bay  and  the  district  closely  adjacent  to  it.  A  more  uniformly  dreary 
stretch  of  coast  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe  :  the  maritime 
iTinge  presses  close  on  the  sea,  allowing  no  openings  for  the  escape  of  the 
waters  of  the  interior,  except  in  the  locality  above  mentioned.  The 
strip  of  coant  that  intervenes  between  them  and  the  sea  is  waterless, 
sandy,  utterly  barren,  and  consequently  uninhabited.  The  interior  is 
occupied  by  native  tribes,  the  northern  portion  by  a  tribe  named 
Cimbebas,  from  whom  comes  the  name  of  Cimbebasia  applied  to  this 
region,  and  the  southern  portion  from  about  20°  S.  lat.  by  various  tribes 
of  Hottentots,  whence  the  nnme  of  Eottentotia.  Of  the  latter  race  two 
great  divisions  lie  K.  of  the  Orange  Kiver,  viz     the  mniftfff,   or 
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Ovahfiraro,  a  pastoral  and  uomadic  people,  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
rivere  that  disembogue  about  W  alviach  Bay,  and  the  Kamaqnas,  who 
occupy  the  basin  of  the  Fish  river,  the  great  northern  affluent  of  the 
Orange  river :  other  branches  of  the  same  race  live  S.  of  the  Orange 
River  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Damaras  are  sup- 
posed to  number  about  20,000,  on  an  area  of  42,500  sq.  m. ;  and  the 
Namaquas  40,000  on  an  area  of  100,000  sq.  m. 

§  11.  South  Africa — ^Extent  and  Natural  Features. — 
Under  the  head  of  South  Africa  we  propose  to  describe  the  British 
colonies  in  that  quarter,  and  the  independent  states  or  peoples  with 
whom  the  British  are  brought  into  contact.  The  limits  of  the 
region  in  this  respect  may  be  placed  at  the  Orange  Biver  on  the 
W.  coast,  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  E.  coast,  and  the  Limpopo  River  in 
the  interior.  It  comprises  two  distinct  geographical  regions,  Tiz. :  a 
belt  of  coast-land  of  varying  height,  breadth,  and  character;  and  an 
interior  highland  connected  with  the  great  mass  of  the  continent. 
The  limit  between  these  divisions  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  S.  by 
the  Vienveld  and  fln«eaw-1)erg«n  ranges,  which  lie  about  the  32nd 
parallel,  and  on  the»E.  by  the  Qnatlamba  or  Drakanberg  range  and 
its  northern  continuations.  On  the  W.  the  highland  gradually 
approximates  to  the  sea  from  the  extremity  of  the  Nieuveld  range, 
and  the  maritime  region  is  narrowed  at  last  to  a  mere  strip.  From 
the  southerly  limits  of  the  highland  the  surface  descends  by  two 
terraces  to  the  searboard ;  the  upper  one  of  which,  entitled  the  Great 
Karroo,  lies  between  the  Nieuveld  and  the  parallel  range  of  the 
Zwarte-berg^n,  and  has  a  breadth  of  from  50  to  80  m.  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  3000  ft. ;  while  the  lower  one  lies  between  the  Zwarte- 
bergen  and  the  Lange-bergen.  These  terraces  are  connected  by  very 
steep  passes,  locally  termed  **  cloofs."  The  rivers  rise  for  the  most 
part  on  the  maritime  slopes,  and  consequently  have  short  rapid 
courses  and  confined  basins.  An  exception  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Orange  river,  which  drains  the  interior  highland,  and  has 
an  extended  basin  bounded  E.  by  the  Quatlamba  and  S.  by  the 
Nieuveld  and  Sneeuw-bergen  ranges.  We  add  a  few  particulars  as 
to  the  natural  features  of  this  region. 

Coast-line. — ^The  coast-line  is  regular  and,  for  its  extent,  deficient 
in  good  harbourage.  The  chief  bays  and  headlands  from  W.  to  £. 
are :— St  Helena  Bay,  bounded  S.  by  Cape  St  Kartin;  Saldanha  Bay, 
a  deep  inlet,  60  m.  N.  of  Cape  Town,  giving  safe  anchorage  at  all 
seasons  ;  TaUe  Bay,  backed  by  Table  Mountain,  and,  with  Cape  Town  on 
it4  S.  side,  much  exposed  to  W.  winds  and  hence  unsafe  between  June 
and  August ;  lUse  Bay,  enclosed  between  the  Gape  of  Ck)od  Hope  on 
the  W.  and  False  Gape  on  the  E.,  with  an  inlet  on  its  W.  side  named 
Simon's  Bay,  23  m.  S.  of  Cape  Town,  the  resort  of  vessels  during  the 
months  that  Table  Bay  is  unsafe  ;  CSape  Agnlluui,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  continent ;  Algoa  Bay,  425  m.  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  ex- 
posed to    S.  winds,   but  otherwise   affording  good  anchorage;    ai«d 
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IMagOft  Baj,  in  about  25°  50'  8.  lat.,  a  spacioua  bay  and  offering  safe 
anchurage.  The  chief  ports  are  at  Gape  Town,  where  considerable 
harbour-works  have  been  carried  out;  ffinum's  Bay,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  naval  sUtion  of  South  Africa;  MoMl  Bay;  Port  Beaufort; 
the  month  of  the  Kowie  river;  Fort  EUnheth,  at  the  W.  entrance  of 
Alfi^oa  Bay ;  Eaft  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river ;  and  Port 
Batal,  a  safe  land-locked  harbour,  but  encumbered  with  a  bar.  Many 
of  the  above  ports  are  improved  by  harbour-works. 

MountatM. — The  main  ranges  have  already  been  noticed.  The  minor 
ranges  are  as  follows : — Boggoreld,  a  westerly  continuation  of  Nieuveld, 
which  bends  round  towards  the  K.W.  and  separates  the  head-waters  of 
the  rivers  Hartebeest  and  Olifant ;  Bokkoveld,  a  similar  continuation 
of  the  parallel  Swarte-bergen ;  Btorm-beigen,  a  southerly  continuation 
of  Quatlamba,  or  rather  the  southern  portion  of  that  range ;  Witfeo- 
bergon,  a  westerly  offset  from  the  point  where  Quatlamba  and  Storm- 
bergen  meet;  Monnt  GompaM  (10,250  ft»K  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Sneeuw-bergen ;  and  TaUe  MoiULtain  (3600  ft.)»  ft  flat-headed  summit 
at  the  back  of  Cape  Town. 

Riven. — On  the  W.  coast — the  Orange,  whose  coune  has  been  already 
traced :  of  its  tributaries  we  may  notice  in  its  upper  section  the  CSaledon 
from  Quatlamba,  and,  below  the  junction  of  the  Gkiriep,  the  Brak  and 
the  Great  Hartebeeat,  the  latter  divining  a  large  area  enclosed  by  the 
Nieuveld  and  Roggeveld  ranges  ;  the  OliiSaat  or  JSlephant  river,  which 
drains  the  westerly  portion  of  the  Qreat  Karroo  ;  and  the  Berg  River, 
more  to  the  S.  On  the  S.  coast — the  Breede,  reaching  the  sea  near 
21°  E.  long.;  the  Oanrlti,  which  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Qreat 
Karroo  and,  penetrating  through  the  Zwarte  range,  receives  the  waters 
of  the  lower  terrace ;  the  Gaatooi,  which  rises  in  the  Sneeuw-bei^en ; 
and  the  Keiskanuna.  On  the  £.  coast — the  Great  Xal ;  the  8t  John ; 
and  the  Tngela. 

§  12.  Climate  and  Pboductions. — The  climate  of  South  Africa 
18,  generally  speaking,  healthy  and  adapted  to  the  English  con- 
stitution, llie  variations  in  so  widely  extended  an  area  are,  of 
course,  very  considerable.  In  Cape  Colony,  for  instance,  3  climatic 
regions  may  be  distinguished  : — (1)  The  western  coast  district  from 
Olifant  River  to  the  Grauritz,  and  inland  to  the  S.  edge  of  the  Great 
Karroo.  In  this,  dry  weather  prevails  during  the  S.E.  monsoon 
between  October  and  March,  and  rain  falls  during  the  N.W.  mon- 
soon :  the  mean  temperature  at  Cape  Town  is  61°  71',  and  the  rain- 
fell  23  inches.  The  S.E.  wind  produces  the  singular  phenomenon 
known  as  the  "  Table-cloth,**  covering  the  summit  of  Table  Mountain 
with  a  white  mist,  formed  by  forcing  the  hot  air  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain  to  a  colder  stratum.  (2)  The  eastern  coast  district  be- 
tween the  Gauritz  and  Kaffraria.  In  this  the  S.E.  monsoon  brings 
rain,  and  the  N.W.  monsoon  dry  weather.  Thunder-storms  are 
frequent  in  the  snmmer:  the  rain-fall  amounts  to  32  inches  at 
Graham's  Town.  (3)  The  interior,  which  is  liable  to  severe  droughts 
and  to  extremes  of  temperature.  Snow  lies  on  and  about  the  high 
ranges  during  the  winter  months,  as  is  implied  in  the  names 
Sneeuw-bergen*   "anowy  mountains,**   and   Witte-bergen,  "wyte 
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mountains."  Natal  partakes  of  the  same  climate  as  the  E.  division 
of  Cape  Colony,  but  the  rains  are  yet  more  copious  and  the  tempera- 
ture higher :  on  the  coast  the  thermometer  ranges  between  77°  and 
85°  in  summer,  58°  and  70°  in  winter :  in  the  interior,  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  between  64°  and  75°  in  summer,  48°  and  60°  in 
winter. 

The  soil  of  South  Africa  is  in  itaelf  fertile,  but  many  portious  are 
barren  for  want  of  moisture.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Great  Karroo  which  yields  an  ephemeral  herbage  after  rain,  but  is  at 
other  times  barren.  European  cereals  do  well  in  most  parts,  and  maize 
in  the  best  watered  districts.  The  vine  ripens  along  the  coast,  and  a 
valuable  sweet  wine  is  produced  at  Constantia  near  Cape  Town.  In 
Natal,  tropical  plants— the  sugar  cane,  arrowroot,  indigo,  cofifee  and 
ginger — succeed  near  the  coast.  Timber  is  scarce  in  the  W.  and 
increases  gradually  towards  the  E.  Qold  exists  in  the  Trans-vaal 
territory  and  diamonds  have  been  found  in  Cape  Colony. 

§  13.  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  South  Africa  consists  of 
coloured  and  white  races;  the  former  numerically  superior^  and 
occupying  some  districts  conjointly  with  the  whites,  and  others 
separately  and  independently.  The  coloured  races  are  mostly  of 
native  origin,  the  Malays  being  the  chief  exception  to  this  rule. 
We  may  notice  4  classes : — Kafirs,  Hottentots,  Basutus,  and  Malays. 


(1)  The  Saflzi  are  a  well-built,  warlike,  and  moderately  intelligent 
people,  of  a  dark-brown  hue,  and  much  addicted  to  pastoral  pursuits. 
Under  various  designations  they  occupy  independently  the  coast  dis- 


tricts on  either  side  of  Natal,  and  are  also  numerous  in  the  British 
territories  of  Natal  and  the  eastern  province  of  Cape  Colony.  The  most 
promising  tribe  of  Kafirs  are  the  Zulus  to  the  N.  of  Natal.  The 
Fing^oeB,  who  were  formerly  in  subjection  to  the  Kafirs,  are  a  branch  of 
the  same  stock  living  imder  British  rule,  principally  in  the  E.  part  of 
Cape  Colony.  (2)  The  Hottentots  are  ill-favoured  aud  short,  with 
flat  noses,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  black  crisp  hair;  using  a  language 
with  a  peculiar  dick  sound  in  it ;  indolent  and  dirty,  but  faithful  and 
honest.  They  hold  the  N.W.  parts  of  Cape  Colony  and  ai-e  cUspersed 
over  the  rest  of  the  colonv.  The  BnshmeiL  or  Bo^jesmaos  are  the 
lowest  specimens  of  this  stock.  The  Oriqaas  are  a  mixed  race  of  Dutch 
and  Hottentot  extraction,  a  tall,  well-built,  and  amiable  people,  of  a 
light-olive  hue,  averse  to  settled  industry,  but  active  in  the  chase. 
They  hold  a  district  N.  of  the  Orange  River,  and  are  elsewhere  scattered 
over  Cape  Colony.  (3)  The  Basutns  appear  to  be  a  mixed  race  of 
Bechuanas,  Kafirs  and  Bushmen.  (4)  The  SCalayi,  who  are  numerous 
in  the  towns  of  Cape  Colony,  were  introduced  into  Cape  Colony  by  the 
Dutch  from  Java. 

The  white  population  consists  of: — (1)  The  descendants  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers,  who  are  still  very  numerous  in  Cape  Colony 
and  also  form  independent  republics  in  the  regions  N.  of  Orange  River. 
They  are  termed  hoera  from  a  word  in  their  own  language  signifying 
*'  agriculturist,"  and  are  a  slow,  plodding,  apathetic  set.  They  have 
retained  their  ancestral  habits,  language,  and  form  of  religion  (Cal- 
vinism); and  the  Dutch  legal  system  still  prevails  in  Cape  Colcny. 
(2)  The  British,  who  have  emigrated  within  the  present  century   to 
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Cbpe  Colony  and  KatoL  (3)  Gemunw,  who  Ukvb  beeo  introdaeed  m 
merceuariefl  during  the  Kafir  wan,  and  who  are  now  wttled  on  the  £. 
frontier  of  Cape  Colony  in  Tillages  under  a  kind  of  military  tenure. 
(4)  French  Protestanta,  who  eniij^rated  after  the  ReTocation  of  the 
Kdict  of  Nantea,  and  are  now  intermingled  with  the  Dutch. 

§  14.  Political  Divisioss— Historical  Geography — Towns. 
— I'he  piilitical  divisions  of  South  Africa  are : — (1)  OKf  Colony,  a 
British  colony,  which  extends  from  the  Orange  in  the  N.W.  to  the 
Great  Kei  on  the  E.  coast.  It  is  divided  into  2  provinces,  the 
Western  with  Cape  Town  for  its  capital,  and  the  Eastern  with 
Grabam*s  Town  for  its  capital.  The  northern  portions  of  the 
country  are  not  occu]ned  by  settlers,  though  nominally  included 
within  the  limits  of  Xhe  colony  :  the  dis^trict  about  the  mid  course  of 
the  Orange  liiver  is  designated  (heat  Biiihsian  Land,  and  that  near 
its  mouth,  little  Vamaqna  Lsad.  (2)  Vatal,  also  a  British  colony, 
on  the  £.  coast,  between  the  rivers  (Jmtamtuma  and  Tugela,  and 
stretching  back  iiihind  to  the  Draken-bergen.  (3)  XaiDrmxia,  or,  as  it 
has  hitherto  liecn  termed,  Indspendant  Kaifraiia  (in  contradistinction 
to  the  now  abolished  British  Kaffraria),  a  district  held  by  the  Kafirs, 
on  the  coast  between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  (4)  Zulu  land,  to 
the  N.  of  the  Tugcbi,  along  the  coast,  another  independent  Kafir 
country.  (5)  The  Orange  Biver  Free  State,  an  inland  territory  be- 
tween the  Oariep  and  the  Draken-bergen,  held  by  the  Dutch.  (6)  The 
Trans-raal  free  State,  '*  beyond  the  Vaal  **  as  its  name  implies,  also  a 
Dutch  temtory,  extending  over  a  high  and  almost  unkno\vn  r^ion 
between  the  sources  of  the  Oariep  and  the  upper  course  of  the 
Liniix)po.  (7)  Besnta  Land,  E.  of  the  Caledon  branch  of  the  Orange 
Kiver,  a  native  si&tfi  placed  under  British  protection  in  1868.  The 
areas  and  populations  of  these  districts  are  as  follow : — 


Area  in  sq.  m.  j    i\>pa]ation. 

I  Ottpc  Colony  .     . 

NHtlil 

Kaffraria 

Zulu  Land 

Orange  Uiver  Fre«  Stale  .     .     . 
Tranw-vaal  Free  State     .     .     . 
HttKUtu  Lund 

196.236 
20,622 
16.936 
62,930 
40,060 
77,000 
7654 

661,470 
187,683 
100.000 
440,000 
60.000 
120,000 
100,000 

IlUtorical  Geography. — Cape  Colony  was  originally  settled  by  the 
Dutch  '  in  or  about  the  year  1652.  It  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1815, 
having  been  seized  by  them  in  1795  and  1806,  but  having  been  relin- 
quished after  the  first  seizure  by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802.     The  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  Natal  was  by  English- 


I  The  area  and  population  of  British 
Kaffraria,  which  furmerly  ranlced  as  a 
scpitrate  Un-rlUiry,  are  tni-ludrd  under  Cape 
Oulony. 


*  The  name  "  Orange  "  River  contains  a 
reminiscence  of  their  t^tadthuldcr,  Maurice, 
of  the  house  of  Orange. 
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men  at  Durban  in  1823 :  in  1843  the  territocy  was  annexed  to  Cape 
Colony,  and  in  1856  was  constituted  a  separate  colony.  The  Orange 
River  and  Ti'ans-vaal  Free  States  owe  their  origin  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Dutch  settlers  with  British  inile,  and  who  consequently 
emigrated  across  the  southern  branch  of  the  Orange  River  in  1835,  aud 
attempted  to  establish  their  independence  between  the  Orange  and 
Gariep.  This  step  was  resisted  by  the  British,  and  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  boers  in  1848,  upon  which  a  large  body  emigrated  still  further  N. 
and  establiahed  themselves  in  the  Trans- vaal  region.  Those  who  re- 
mained behind  in  the  Orange  River  distinct,  having  proved  faithful  to 
the  British  during  the  Kafir  wars,  were  rewarded  .with  independence 
in  1854. 

Government.— Cupe  Colony  and  Natal  have  the  representative  institu- 
tions usual  in  British  colonies.  Each  is  under  a  governor,  in  whom  the 
executive  is  vested,  appointed  by  the  Queen  and  aided  by  a  council. 
In  Cape  Colony  there  are  two  legislative  bodies  —  the  Legislative 
Council,  of  which  the  chief -justice  is  president,  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  which  selects  its  own  president.  In  Natal  there  is  only 
a  single  Legislative  House  consisting  of  4  of&cial  and  12  elected 
members. 

Commerce. — The  exports  of  South  Africa  consist  almost  entirely  of 
raw  produce— wool,  hides,  tallow,  copper  ore,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
aloes,  skins,  &o.  '  Wine  is  almost  the  only  manufactured  product 
exported,  and  this  is  reduced  to  a  small  amount.  Cape  Colony  has  not 
advanced  in  prosperity  of  late  years.  Natal,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  be  more  thriving. 

Bailways. — Little  has  as  yet  been  done  to  provide  South  Africa  with 
railways.  A  line  has  been  constructed  from  Cape  Town  through  Paarl 
and  Stellenbosch  to  Wellington;  and  another  from  Cape  Town  to 
Wynberg. 

Totona.— The  towns  of  South  Africa  are  mostly  of  modem  erection 
and  call  for  little  notice.  Cape  Town  (25,199),  which  ranks  as  the  capital 
of  Cape  Colony,  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  and  under 
Table  Mountain :  it  was  founded  in  1652,  is  regularly  laid  out  with 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  contains  a  cathedral, 
castle,  museum  and  library,  &c.  Oraluuii's  Town  (5432),  the  capital  of 
the  Eastern  province,  lies  about  600  m.  E.  of  Cape  Town,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  (1728  ft.  above  the  sea),  and  about  25  m.  from  the 
coast;  it  also  has  a  cathedral  and  various  public  buildings.  Port 
Elizabeth  (4793)  thrives  as  the  chief  port  of  the  Eastern  province. 
Oraaff-Beinet  (3662)  is  the  capital  of  the  iuterior:  it  is  situated  below 
the  Sneeuw-bergen.  We  may  further  notice  in  Cape  Colony,  Paarl 
(H8(X>)  and  SteUenbosch  (39'J6),  near  Cape  Town ;  Swellendam,  near 
the  river  Breede  ;  Worcester  (2072),  higher  up  the  basin  of  the  same 
river  ;  and  Xing  William's  Town,  the  former  capital  of  British  Kaffraria. 
In  Natal,  the  capital,  Pietermaritzburg  (3500),  is  situated  about  50  m. 
from  the  coast;  and  Durban  or  Port  Fatal  (1200)  is  the  chief  port. 
We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the 
Orange  River  Free  State  ;  Potchefistroom,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal 
Free  State;  aud  Zontpansberg,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  Transvaal 
State. 

§  15.  Sop  ALA,  Mozambique,  and  South-Central  Africa. — 
Little  is  known  of  the  coast  intervening  between  Dela^oa  Bay  and 
C.  Delgado,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  immediately  about  the 
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mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  It  is  held  f)y  the  Portuguese,  who  have 
settlements  at  Tiihainliaiin  in  the  territory  of  SofUa  which  lies  S.  of 
the  Zambesi;  at  Qnillimaiw  and  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi;  and  at 
Xotamliiqiu  in  the  territory  of  the  same  name  N.  of  the  Zambesi. 
Numerous  short  rivers  reach  the  sea  from  the  coast  range,  and  a  few, 
as  the  ZamlMil  and  the  Limpopo  (which  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Inhampaza  of  our  Atlases),  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  South-Central  Africa  is  divided  among  various  native 
tribes  and  kingdoms,  of  whom  we  may  notice  the  following : — llie 
Heohnanai,  on  the  verge  of  the  Kalahari  Desert  and  E.  of  the  upper 
Limpopo ;  Ifatebola,  S.  of  Lake  Kgami ;  the  Makololo,  on  the  mid 
2iambesi ;  and  Londa,  about  the  upper  Zambesi. 

Kaluhari  Desert. — ^The  Kalahari  Desert  lies  N.  of  the  Orange  river 
and  extends  over  9000  aq.  m.,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  3600  ft : 
rain  seldom  fidls  on  it,  the  clouds  being  intercepted  by  the  ranges  that 
bound  it  on  the  E.  Its  area  is  enlarging^  and  even  within  the  last  half 
century  springs  have  dried  up  and  districts  become  barren  on  its  borders, 
probably  through  the  want  of  forests. 

§  16.  Madagascar.— Madagmwar  lies  off  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
Africa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
about  240  miles  wide.  It  is  situated  between  11°  57'  and  25°  38 
8,  lat.,  and  43°  20'  and  50°  31'  E.  long.,  has  a  length  of  about 
1030  miles,  a  breadth  of  350,  an  area  of  about  232,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  from  3  to  5  millions. 

The  most  important  points  on  the  coast  are  Cape  Amber  in  the 
extreme  N.,  and  Cape  8t.  Mary  in  the  extreme  S.  The  coast  district  is 
flat,  low,  and  unhealthy ;  the  interior,  on  the  other  hand,  mountainous 
and  tolerably  healthy.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  very 
great;  the  forests  are  magnificent:  the  mountains  possess  various 
minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  but  mining  is  pro- 
hibited; silk,  indigo,  manioc,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  largely 
produced  in  the  cultivated  districts;  and  domestic  animals,  cattle, 
swine,  sheep,  &c.,  abound.  The  inhabitants,  generically  termed  Malagese 
or  Malagasy,  belong  to  various  races,  the  most  influential  being  the 
Hovas,  who  occupy  the  central  district,  and  are  estimated  at  750,000 ; 
they  belong  to  the  Malay  stock,  and  are  of  an  olive  colour:  the  I'est 
are  black  or  brownish-black,  and  are  of  African  origin.  The  capacities 
of  the  Malagese  are,  on  the  whole,  good :  they  have  long  practised 
such  arts  as  smelting,  spinning,  weaving,  and  rope-making,  and  they 
have  exhibited  considerable  aptitude  in  acquiring  the  arts  of  European 
civilization.  In  their  domestic  relntions  they  are  courteous  and 
generous.  Christianity  is  professed  by  about  5,000.  They  have  no 
roads,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  thus  more  safe  from  invasion. 
Justice  is  roughly  administered  by  the  intervention  of  a  species  of 
ordeal,  named  Tangena,  in  which  an  accused  person  is  obliged  to  drink 
poisoned  water.  The  Hovas  are  the  dominant  race,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment being  a  monarchy.  Clothing  and  liquors  form  the  chief  imports ; 
oxen  and  rice  the  exports.  From  the  W.  coast  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Zanzibar  by  the  Arabs.    The  capital  Antananarivo  (80,000)  is  centrally 
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situated  in  the  iuteiior  of  the  island,  while  the  chief  port  for  European 
commerce,  Tamatave,  is  on  the  east  coast  facins  Mauritius.  Mada- 
gascar was  first  made  known  to  the  European  world  by  the  Portuguese 
in.  1506.  Various  attempts  at  colonization  have  been  made  by  the 
French,  without  success  as  to  the  mainland :  they  have,  however, 
acquired  the  islands  of  Ste.  Marie  off  the  £.  coast  and  Nossi-B^  off  the 
N.W.  coast.  In  1820,  English  missionaries  obtained  a  footing  on 
the  island  under  the  patronage  of  King  Radama.  They  were  expelled 
by  his  successor,  Queen  Ranavolana,  in  1835,  and  the  native  Christians 
were  exposed  to  violent  perseculjon.  Since  her  death  friendly  relations 
have  been  again  established,  and  an  English  embassy  has  visited  the 
capital. 

§  17.  Mattritius  and  the  lesbeb  Islands. — Mavritin^  or  Isle 
of  Franoe,  lies  £.  of  Madagascar  in  about  57°  QCf  E.  long. :  it  derives 
its  first  name  from  the  Dutch,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  1598 
and  so  named  it  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice,  and  its  second  name 
from  the  French,  who  held  it  between  1715-1810,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  British  and  ceded  to  them  in  1814.  The  island  is 
36  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  has  an  area  of  700  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  313,462,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  Europeans.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  colonial  government  which  includes  the  other  insular  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  in  these  seas,  viz. :  the  Seychellci  Amirante,  and 
Ghagos  groups ;  Rodriguez ;  and  the  distant  islands  of  St.  Paul  and 
Amsterdam.  The  total  population  of  these  outlying  groups  is  9055, 
the  bulk  of  which  belongs  to  the  Seychelles. 

Manritliia  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  has  a 
very  varied  surface  with  mountains  rising  to  2000  ft.  and  3000  ft.,  a 
fertile  soil  producing  sugar  in  great  quantities,  a  moderate  climate  with 
a  mean  temperature  of  78°,  and  a  rainy  season  between  November 
and  April  :  it  is  occasionally  visited  by  most  violent  hurricanes.  The 
capital,  Fort  Lonia,  stands  on  the  N.W.  coast,  and  is  well  fortified. 
The  island  constitutes  a  colony,  with  a  Goveruor,  an  Executive  Council, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  18  members,  10  of  whom  are  elective,  the 
rest  official.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  with  Madagascar,  India,  and 
England,  and  the  condition  of  the  colony  is  prosperous.  The  Sey- 
chelles are  a  group  of  29  isles  intersected  by  the  56th  meridian  and  the 
4th  parallel,  of  granite  formation,  discovered  by  the  French  in  1741, 
and  ceded  to  England  in  1814:  their  most  remarkable  product  is  the 
coco  de  mer:  the  largest  island  is  Uah6,  with  a  town.  Fort  Victoria; 
population  6000,  many  of  them  of  French  descent;  climate  healthy 
and  soil  fertile.  The  Amirante  Isles,  S.W.  of  the  Sevchelles,  are  a 
group  of  11  low,  uninhabited  isles,  surroimded  by  coral  banks,  visited 
for  fishing  and  catching  land-turtles.  The  Chagot  Archipelago,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  77°  E.  long,  of  coral  formation,  is  re- 
garded as  a  dependency  of  Mauritius,  though  belonging  rather  to  Asia 
than  to  Africa.  The  island  of  Diego  Oarda  may  be  oonsidered  as  a 
member  of  this  group,  though  lying  apart  to  the  S.  of  it.  The  Ckmoro 
Isles,  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Mossambique  Channel,  and  2oO  m.  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  form  a  group  of  4,  named  Comoro,  MohUla,  Johanna, 
and  ICayotta,  of  voloanio  formation,  mountainous  and  fertile,  occupied 
by  negi-oes  and  Arabs,  and  governed  by  independent  sultans,  with  the 
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exception  of  Mayotta,  which  was  ceded  to  the  French  in  18 16,  by  whom 
A  naval  depot  has  been  planted  on  the  adjacent  islet  of  Zaondn.  Sugar 
and  coffee  are  the  staple  products  of  the  Comoro  Isles.  BcdrigoeSy 
330  m.  N.E.  of  Mauritius,  is  a  mountainous  islet  with  a  good  harbour. 
Bourbon  or  Beonion,  S.W.  of  Mauritius,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  38  m.  long 
by  28  m.  broad,  of  volcanic  origin,  most  of  the  craters  being  extinct, 
but  one  of  them,  Fiton  do  Foomaifle,  still  remai-kably  active,  the  climate 
formerly  healthy,  now  very  much  the  reverse  as  far  as  Europeans  are 
concerned,  the  soil  arid  with  the  exception  of  the  region  immediately- 
adjacent  to  the  sea,  the  population  containing  an  admixture  of  Indians, 
Chinese,  negroes,  and  about  2000  French.  St.  F&al'S  and  Amsterdam 
are  remote  isles,  the  former  in  38^43  S.  lat.,  77°  38'  E.  long.,  the  latter 
about  60  m.  to  the  N.,  lying  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  route  between 
the  Cape  and  Australia,  both  of  volciinic  origin  j  St.  Paul's  deficient 
in  wood  and  wateiv  and  Amsterdam  in  harbourage. 

Of  the  less  important  isles  in  the  seas  surrounding  Africa  we  may 
notice  : — (1 )  In  the  Indian  Ocean.— Soootra,  150  m.  E.  of  Cape  Quardafui, 
70  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  dorsal  range  of  granite  mountains  in 
that  direction,  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Arabs  and  negroes, 
and  politically  subject  to  Uie  Sultan  of  Keshin  in  Arabia. 


The  eutTAitoe  to  Chiittmiia  B«rbuiir.  Kergoeleo  Land. 

(2)  In  the  SotUhern  Ocean. — Prinoe  Edward  Isles,  in  46°  25'  S.  lat., 
the  resort  of  innumerable  penguins.  The  4  Crsaet  isles,  more  to  the 
E.  Kerguelen  Land,  in  49°  54'  S.  lat.,  70°  12'  E.  long.,  a  most  desolate 
spot,  but  containing  abundance  of  coal. 

(3)  In  the  AUantic—Tritlttai  D'Ammha,  the  largest  of  three  islets  in 
the  S.Atlantic,  37°  8'  S.  lat.,  12°  18'  W.  long.,  mountainous  with  a  peak 
rising  above  8000  ft.,  lying  nearly  in  the  track  of  vessels  going  direct 
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to  Aiutralia,  ihe  property  of  Great  Britain,  and  occupied  by  a  mixed 
Kuropean  population  of  85  persona.  St.  Helana,  a  small  island  with  a 
circumference  of  28  m.,  an  area  of  30,300  acres,  and  a  population  (in 
1851)  of  about  5500,  of  whom  one-third  are  Europeans.  It  is  situated 
in  15°  55'  S.  lat.,  5°  44'  W.  long  ,  1200  m,  from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
1800  from  S.  America,  and  in  the  homeward  track  of  vessels  from  India. 
It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  the  central  height,  Diana's  Peak,  rising  to  2693 
ft.,  and  consists  of  a  table-laud,  terminating  in  steep  cliifs  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  accessible  by  steep  ravines  or  gulleys.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  water  abundant,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Jame»-Town  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  island  is  the  only  port.  The  island  was  discovered 
in  1502  by  the  Portuguese,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Dutch, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  English  in  1 673.  It  is  valuable  as  a  naval 
station,  but  derives  its  chief  notoriety  from  its  having  been  the  place 
where  Napoleon  Buonaparte  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  between 
1815-21,  in  exile.  His  residence,  Longwood,  is  on  the  central  table- 
land. Aaoeniion,  800  m.  N.W,  of  St.  Helena,  in  about  7^  56'  S.  lat., 
14°  25'  W.  long.,  with  an  area  of  only  35  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of 
400,  of  volcanic  origin  with  a  peak  2870  ft.  high,  usefiu  as  a  dep^t 
for  provisioning  shiiM,  but  otherwise  only  uuted  for  its  turtle  and 
birds'  eggs.  It  was  disoovei*ed  in  1501  on  Asceuyion-day,  and  occupied 
by  the  English  in  1815.  The  Gape  Verd  lalaadi,  a  group  of  14,  lying 
320  m.  W.  of  the  cape  after  which  they  are  named,  with  an  aggregate 
area  of  1650  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  89,310,  nearly  half  of  which  is 
concentrated  on  Santiago,  the  largest  of  the  group.  The  islands  are 
mountainous,  the  volcanic  peak  of  Fogo  rising  9157  ft.,  the  climate 
hot,  the  soil  fertile,  but  water  deficient ;  the  productions  coffee,  maise, 
cotton,  and  tropical  fruits.  The  chief  town  is  Porto  Praya  on  Santiago. 
The  islands  belong  to  Portugal.  The  Canaries  and  the  Xadeiis  gi*oup 
would  rank  from  their  position  as  African  islands,  but  as  they  form 
integral  portio)is  of  Spain  and  Portugal  respectively,  we  have  already 
described  them  under  these  heads. 
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BOOK   IV.— AMERICA. 

CHAFl'ER  XXIII. 

AMERICA— NOBTH  AlCERICA — BBITISU  NORTH  AMERICA. 

I.  AMEBfCA.  §  I.  Pocition,  dimetisioM,  area,  and  popnlation^HUlory  of  Discovery. 
^  2.  ChAracteriBtic  features.  ^  3.  Continental  diviiduoa.  11.  North  Axskica.  ^  4. 
Extent,  area,  and  populution-Seac,  gulfa,  and  promontories.  ^  6.  Cunflgaratk>u — 
Monntains  an<t  plains.  ^  6.  Hydrography -Rivers  uid  Uikes  ^  7  Climate.  ^  8. 
SoU  and  vegetotlon  ^  9.  Zoology  ^  10  Minerals.  $11.  Ethnology.  ^  12  Foil- 
Ucai  divisions.  III.  British  Nokth  Amceica.  ^  13.  Boundaries,  political  diviidons. 
area,  and  population.  ^  14.  The  Dominion  or  Canada— its  boundaries,  foiitical 
division^  area,  and  population'^Guafii-line  and  harbours.  ^  16  Natural  features— 
— Uimate  and  productions.  ^  16.  Inhabitants  and  towns— Government,  religioa. 
and  education— Commerce  and  conanunieatlonB.  ^  IT  Newfoundland.  Labrador. 
Prince  Edward  Isle,  kc  ^  18.  BrtUidi  Cblumbia,  Vancouver  Isle,  He.  ^  19.  North- 
Weat  Territory— The  Arctic  archipelago,  and  Greenland. 

L  Amkrica. 

§  1.  Position — Dimensions— Area,  and  Population — Histort 
OK  Discovert. — The  great  western  continent  of  Amsriwi  stretches 
N.  and  S.  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  a  distance  of 
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about  9000  m.,  and  through  nearly  126  degrees  of  latitude,  from 
Bellot  Strait  in  71°  50'  N.  to  Cape  Froward  in  63°  55'  S.  It« 
extreme  breadth  does  not  much  exceed  3000  njiles,  and  this  is 
attained  only  at  two  points,  viz.,  in  North  America  under  the  45th 
parallel,  from  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  E.  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river  in  the  W.,  and  in  South  America  under  the 
5th  parallel  8.  lat. :  southwards  of  these  limits  each  rapidly  tapers 
off  to  a  point,  reducing  the  average  breadth  to  little  more  than  half 
the  amount  above  stated.  The  most  easterly  point  of  America  is 
near  Parahiba  in  Brazil,  34°  55'  W.  long.,  and  the  most  westerly, 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  Behring  Strait  in  167°  30'  W.  long.  The 
above  limits  do  not  include  those  islands  which  lie  so  closely  adjacent 
to  the  mainland  as  to  become  practically  portions  of  it.  If  we  add 
to  North  America  the  large  group  which  fringes  its  N.  coast,  together 
with  Greenland,  which  is  apparently  a  member  of  that  group ;  and 
if  again  we  add  to  South  America  the  group  of  which  Tierra  del 
Fuego  is  the  principal  member,  the  length  of  the  continent  will  be 
considerably  increased,  and  its  easterly  limit  carried  on  to  30°  W. 
long.  The  area  of  America  (islands  included)  is  estimated  at 
15,813,592  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  at  81,400,000. 

History  of  JWsoorery.— North  America  had  been*  discovered  by  the 
Norwegians  of  Iceland  some  five  centuries  before  the  expeditions  of 
ColumbuH  and  Cal)ot.  In  986  some  of  these  adventurers  settled  in 
Qreenland,  and  thence  in  994-1007  made  a  series  of  expeditions  south- 
wards to  the  mainland  of  America,  discovering  localities  which  they 
named  MarUaiid  (Nova  Scotia),  HelMand  (Newfoundland),  Finland 
(Rhode  Island),  EJtUames  (Cape  Cod),  and  Hopwaia  (Mount  Hope). 
The  fame  of  these  voyages  did  not,  however,  reach  Southern  Europe, 
and  America  remained  a  terra  incognita  until  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
cent.,  when  the  search  after  a  westerly  route  to  India  and  China  led  to 
its  accidental  discovery.  The  Qenoese  navigator,  Columbus,  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  great  undertaking,  and,  though  not  the  first  to  set  foot 
on  the  mainland,  he  was  the  true  discoverer  of  America.  He  made 
altogether  four  voyages  in  that  direction,  in  the  first  of  which  he  dis- 
covered one  of  the  Bahamas,  probably  Watling  Isle  fOct.  12,  1492), 
and  then  Cuba  and  Ha^ti;  in  the  second  (1493-4),  Dominica,  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  Jamaica;  m  the  third  (1498),  Trinidad,  and  the  main- 
land of  South  America  opposite  that  island;  while  in  the  fourth 
(1502),.  he  traced  the  coast  from  Honduras  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
Meanwhile  the  Cabots,  sailing  from  Bristol  under  the  patronage  of 
Henry  VII.,  had  reached  the  mainland  of  North  America  (probably 
Labrador)  in  1497,  thus  anticipating  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  the 
mainland  ;  and  in  the  following  year  (1498)  Sebastian  Cabot  traced  the 
coast  thence  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Columbus  designated  his  new  dis- 
coveries the  *  West  Indies,*  under  the  impression  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  Indies  which  were  the  object  of  his  voyage.  The 
name  *  America '  owes  its  origin  to  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine, 
who  accompanied  the  Spanish  navigator  Ojeda  to  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela in  1499,  and  made  three  subsequent  expeditions  between  that 
year  and  1504.    Accounts  of  his  voyages  were  published,  and  in  one  of 
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these  (printed  at  St.  Di6  in  Lorraine  in  1507  withont  hia  superviaion) 
hit  first  voyage  ia  erroneously  aaaigned  to  the  year  1497,  which  would 
nave  heen  before  Columbua  reached  the  mainland.  The  name  Terra 
America  waa  henoe  given  to  the  country  and  gradually  extended  over 
the  whole  continent.  The  subsequent  exploration  of  the  continent  has 
continued  firom  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  present  century,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  outline  of  the  N.  coast  has  been 
completed.  In  1500  Cabral  accidentally  reached  Brazil  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazons.  In  1501  Bastidss  surveyed  the  coast  of  New 
Granada.  Yucatan  was  discovered  by  de  Solis  and  Pinzon  in  1508,  and 
Florida  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512.  Balboa  sighted  the  Pacific  from 
the  mountains  of  Panama  in  1513.  De  Solis  reached  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  in  1515,  and  in  1520  Magelhaens  entered  the  Pacific  by  the 
strait  named  after  him.  Turning  to  North  America  we  have  to  note 
the  discovery  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  Aubert  in  1508,  and  its  explora- 
tion as  high  as  Montreal  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534 ;  the  voyages  of 
Frobisher  in  1576-8  along  Uie  coasts  of  Greeuland  and  Labrador;  the 
discovery  of  Davia  Strait  in  1585,  of  Hudson  Bay  in  1610,  and  of 
Baffin  Bay  in  1615,  by  the  enterprising  English  navigators  after  whom 
they  are  named.  On  the  W.  coast.  Lower  California  was  discovered  by 
Ximenes,  the  pilot  of  Mendoza,  in  1534 ;  the  Gulf  of  California  by 
Ulloa  in  1539;  Upper  California  as  high  as  44°  N.  lat.  by  Cabrillo  in 
1542 ;  and,  lastly,  Behring  Strait  by  the  Russian  navigator  of  that  name 
Id  1741.  The  survey  of  the  N.  coast  has  been  the  special  work  of 
British  enterprise  :  iu  this  quarter  we  have  first  to  notice  the  overland 
expeditions  of  Ueame  in  1772  and  Mackenzie  in  1793  to  the  northern 
seaboard ;  Heame  by  way  of  the  Coppermine  river,  the  other  by  the 
Mackenzie  river.  In  1819  Parry  penetrated  through  Lancaster  Sound 
to  Melville  Island,  discovering  in  his  way  Prince  Regent  Inlet  and 
Wellington  Channel,  and  sighting  Banks*  Land,  W.  of  Melville  Island. 
In  1829-33  Sir  John  Ross  discovered  Boothia  Felix,  and  his  nephew 
Sir  James  Ross  explored  Bellot  Strait  and  crossed  Boothia  to  the  strait 
which  he  named  after  himself.  Meanwhile,  Fnmklin  had,  in  1821,  reached 
the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river,  and  had  explored 
it  to  Coronation  Gulf;  and  in  his  second  journey  in  1825  he  followed 
the  coast  westward  from  the  Mackenzie  river  to  nearly  149°  W.  long., 
while  his  colleague  Richardson,  taking  the  opposite  diction,  explored 
the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  and  discovered  WoUaston 
Land.  In  1834  Back  descended  the  river  named  after  him  to  the  sea  ; 
in  1836  Dease  and  Simpson  completed  the  survey  of  the  coast  between 
149°  W.  long,  and  Sir  John  Barrow  Cape,  which  had  been  previously 
reached  in  1825  ;  and  in  1837-8,  they  traced  the  coast  between  Coro- 
nation Gulf  and  Beck  river,  and  E.  of  that  river  as  far  as  92°  W. 
long.  In  1845  Franklin  undertook  his  last  fatal  expedition,  which  led 
indirectly  to  the  discovery  (a  barren  one  as  yet,  and  likely  to  remain 
such)  of  the  North-West  passage  by  Maclure  in  1850,  and  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  upper  part  of  Smith  Sound  and  its  northerly  extension, 
Kennedy  Channel.  The  furthest  point  reached  in  this  direction,  and 
indeed  in  any  direction  on  landt  lies  in  81°  35'  on  Grinnell  Land,  which 
was  visited  by  the  American  explorer  Hayes  in  1861.  The  sea-route 
by  Smith  Sound  has  been  followed  up  to  79°  N.  lat. 

§  2.  Chabagtebistio  FEATUBES.'-The  characteristic  features  of 
America,  as  compared  with  the  other  continents,  are :—  (1)  Uni^ 
formiiy  of  figure — the  two  great  divisions  each  bearing  a  resemblance 
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to  a  triangle  with  the  apex  pointing  southwards.  (2)  Regularity  oj 
coast-line — the  west  coast  possessing  no  indentation  of  importance 
except  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  east  being  also  comparatively 
regular,  though  it  is  broken  by  the  intrusion  of  Hudson  Bay  in  the 
N.,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  the 
centre,  the  only  other  inlets  worthy  of  notice  in  North  America 
being  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  tie  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay;  and  in  South  America,  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  the  Gulfs  of  St.  Matias  and  St.  George.  (3)  Longi- 
tudinal extension — its  length  being  from  N.  to  S.,  while  in  the  Old 
World  the  extension  is  from  E.  to  W.  (4)  Regularity  of  mountain 
system^  &  connected  series  of  mountain-chains  skirting  the  western 
coast  from  the  extreme  N.  to  the  extreme  S.,  and  forming  the  back- 
bone of  the  whole  continent,  while  less  important  chains  protrude 
towards  the  E.  coast  in  bot^  divisions.  (6)  Extent  of  cuUivahU 
plains —9a  compared  with  the  high  and  desolate  plateaus  of  Asia, 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  varied  surface  of  Europe.  (6)  Length 
of  river-courses,  and  vast  areas  of  river-basins. 

§  3.  Continental  Divisions. — America  consists  of  two  large 
masses  of  land,  so  nearly  balanced  in  size  that  the  smaller  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  appendage  of  the  larger,  and  so  slightly  connected 
with  each  other  by  an  isthmus  that,  practically  speaking,  they  are 
distinct  continents.  .  They  are  distinguished  from  their  position  as 
North  Amarioa  and  South  Amerioa,  while  the  neck  of  land  which 
serves  as  the  connecting  link  between  them  is  named  CSentral 
America.  Between  the  two  continents  is  interposed  a  large  inlet 
of  the  Atlantic,  which  may  collectively  be  termed  the  "  Mediter- 
ranean **  of  America,  and  which  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
approximation  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  to  the  isle  of  Cuba.  The 
northern  division  is  the  Ckilf  of  Xezioo — a  semi-inclosed,  oval-shaped, 
comparatively  shallow  sheet  of  water  with  an  area  of  700,000 
sq.  m.:  the  southern  division  is  the  Caribbean  Sea — of  irregular 
shape,  profoundly  deep,  and  with  an  area  of  1,250,000  sq.  m. :  the 
two  are  connected  by  the  Strait  of  Yucatan.  The  geographical  divi- 
sions above  noticed  do  not  impair  the  real  unity  of  the  continent, 
which  rests  on  higher  grounds  than  the  mere  continuity  of  the  land. 
The  structure  of  the  two  divisions  is  alike — the  Rocky  Mts.  in  the* 
N.  answering  to  the  Andes  in  the  S.,  and  the  two  together  forming 
a  single  spinal  chord,  with  its  slope  towards  the  E.  and  its  counter- 
slope  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  native  population  of  the  two 
divisions  is  in  the  main  also  alike — exhibiting  affinities  both  of  phy- 
siology and  of  language-structure  sufficient  to  warrant  their  being 
classed  together.  And,  lastly,  the  faima  and  flora  have  points  of 
general  resemblance  in  the  two  divisions — each  having  the  same 
prodigality  of  vegetable  life,  magnificent  forests  and  wide  expanses 
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of  pastom-lfl&d,  flmd  the  same  inferiority,  m  compaied  with  the  Old 
World,  in  the  nze  and  character  of  its  animala, 

IL  NoBTH  America. 

I  4.  EXTKHT — AXEk  AVD  POPULATION — SeaB,  QjTLn  AKD  PbO- 

ifONTOBiES. — ^The  boundaries  of  North  America  have  been  already 
described  in  general  terms  in  §  1  of  this  chapter:  it  only  remains  to 
say  that  its  8.  boundary  on  the  mainland  coincides  with  the  S. 
boundary  of  Mexico  which  crosses  from  the  Pacific  in  15^  N.  lat.  to 
the  Golf  of  Mexico  in  18°  N.  lat.  The  West  Indian  Archipelago  is 
generally  included  in  this  division,  as  well  as  the  Arctic  Archipelago. 
In  shape  North  America  approaches  to  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
hjrpothenuse  of  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  its  most 
southerly  point  to  Prince  of  Wales  Cape  in  the  N.W.«  the  apex  of 
the  right  angle  being  at  G.  Charles  in  Lalxador,  55°  3ff  W.  long. 
The  area  (islands  included)  amounts  to  8,661,867  sq.  m.  and  the 
population  to  46^671,616. 

Prtmuneiation  of  NamcB, — Indian  natnes  are  generally  accented  on 
the  penultimate,  as  Ohio,  Pot<Smac,  &c.  The  name  Wy6ming  is  no 
exception  to  tins  rule,  in  spite  of  Campbeirs  accentuation  of  it  in  his 
poem  'Gertrude  of  Wyoming.'  The  pronunciation  of  Ni^igara  has 
become  authorized  by  usage  ;  but  the  Indian  style  is  Niag^ura,  as  given 
in  Goldsmith's  •  Traveller:  * — 

**  And  NUig£ra  sfcans  with  thniid'ring  ioniid." 

Some  names  are  pronounced  somewhat  singularly,  as  Chicago,  8he- 
hauhgo;  Mackinac,  I^ackinau^  kc.  The  French  pronunciation  has 
been  imperfectly  followed  in  the  names  Illinois,  Illinoi,  Sault,  8oo^ 
St.  Marie,  &c.  The  well-known  term  Yankee  is  .probably  an  Indisoi 
attempt  to  pronounce  the  French  Anglau. 

Seas,  Gulfs  and  Capes. — The  inclosed  seas  of  North  America  are 
comparatively  few.  The  most  important  is  Hudson  Bay,  which  occu- 
pies an  area  of  about  300,000  sq.  m.  and  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
Dy  Hudson  Strait  and  Davis  Strait :  its  commercial  value  is  small,  inas- 
much as  it  is  icebound  for  8  months  in  the  year  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  barren  region  :  its  shores  are  generally  high  and  rocky,  and  it  has  a 
considerable  protuberance,  called  James  Bay,  at  its  S.  extremity.  Baffin 
Bay  is  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea  enclosed  between  the  mainland  and  Green- 
land, connected  S.  with  the  Atlantic  through  Davis  Strait,  and  N.  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Smith  Sound,  Lancaster  Sounds  and  other 
ehannels :  it  is  much  visited  by  whalers  during  the  short  season  that 
the  navigation  is  open.  The  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  penetrates  deeply 
between  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia  up  to  the  estuary  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  is  considerably  enclosed  on  the  side  of  the  ocean  by 
the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  between  which  lies  the 
most  open  passage  into  it,  the  other  channels  being  the  Strait  of  Belle- 
Isle  between  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  the  Gut  of  Canso  be- 
tween Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  Nova  Scotia  itself  is  a  peninsula 
of  peculiar  form,  having  its  length  parallel  to  the  mainland  :  tne  Bay  of 
Fundy  runs  up  between  the  peninsula  and  the  mainland,  forking  off  at 
its  upper  extremity  into  two  long  arms,  Chlgneoto  Bay  and  Xenes 
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Baiin.  The  ooly  other  noticeable  openings  on  the  Atlantic  coast- are 
Delaware  Bay,  the  estuary  of  the  river  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  Bay, 
a  long  and  peculiarly  indented  inlet,  the  receptacle  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  other  rivers  which  it  intercepts  in  their  passage  to  the  ocean. 
The  Strait  of  Florida,  between  Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  gives  access 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  N.  On  the  Pacific  coast  we  have  to 
notice  the  long  and  tapering  Gulf  of  Califomiai  ronning  up  700  m. 


1.  Kortbem  Coast  Bange. 

2.  Cascade  Bange. 
8.  Sierra  Nevada. 

4.  Oallfomian  Coast  Basge. 
0.  Humboldt  River  Mti. 

6.  Wabaatch  Mtt. 

7.  Black  Hts. 


8.  Oark  Mti. 

9.  Sierra  Madre. 

10.  Sierra  Goadalnpe. 

11.  Sierra  Sonora. 

12.  Appalachian  MtS. 
18.  Wotchiah  Bange. 
14.  Healjr  MtB. 


a. 

Superior. 

ff.  Winnipegoos. 
V  Deer  Lake. 

b. 

lUchigaa. 

c. 

Horon. 

i    WoUaston. 

rf. 

Brie. 

i    Athabasca. 

«. 

Ontario. 

k.  Great  Slave  T^ike. 

/ 

Wlanipeg. 

i.  Qraat  Bear  Lake. 
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between  the  mainland  and  a  peninsula  equally  long  and  tapering,  the 
gulf  being  120  m.  wide  at  its  entrance  and  the  peninsula  105  m. :  its 
waters  are  but  little  frequented  by  shipping.  The  coast  about  Behring 
Strait  is  very  irregular,  the  most  noticeable  features  being  the  penin- 
sula of  Alaikft  with  its  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  and  the  indenta- 
tions occupied  by  BristoL  Bay,  Horton  Bound,  and  XotiebiiA  Sound.  The 
most  prominent  capes  on  the  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands  are 
0.  Faz«wall  on  Greenland,  C.  Baoe  on  Newfoundland,  0.  Battle,  the  S. 
point  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  second  C.  BaUe  in  Florida,  C.  I^t.  Lneas  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Californian  peninsula,  and  0.  Prince  of  Wales  on 
Behring  Strait. 

§  5.  CoKFiouBATiON  —  MouNTAiNB  AND  Plainb.— The  most  Im- 
portant feature  in  the  surCace  of  North  Ai^erica  is  the  belt  of  high- 
land which  stretches  throughout  its  whole  length  in  proximity  to  the 
western  coast,  forming  the  primary  watershed  of  the  continent.  This 
highland  attains  its  greatest  width  about  the  40th  parallel,  where  it 
extends  over  the  whole  interval  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
W.  and  the  Rocky  Mts.  in  the  E.,  a  distance  of  about  800  m.  From 
this  'part  it  gradually  contracts  in  both  directions,  resolving  itself  N. 
into  a  series  of  parallel  ranges  which  decline  towards  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  S.  into  an  elevated  table-land  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  space  between  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Pacific.  The  whole 
of  this  highland  may  be  described  as  the  "  Rocky  Mountain  System," 
in  an  extended  use  of  that  term.  But  in  its  proper  sense  the  Sooky 
Mts.  are  the  chain,  or  rather  the  series  of  chains,  which  form  the 
eastern  buttress  of  the  highland  from  about  the  36th  parallel 
northward.  The  western  buttress  is  formed  by  the  Sierra  Vev&da 
between  the  35th  and  42nd  parallels,  and  the  Cascade  Bangs  be- 
tween the  42nd  and  55th  parallels,  beyond  which  the  line  of 
heights  approaches  close  to  the  coast  and  contains  a  series  of  very 
lofty  summits,  such  as  Mt  St.  Elias,  Mt.  Fairweather,  and  others. 
We  reserve  a  closer  description  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  themselves  for 
future  paragraphs,  and  proceed  to  trace  the  course  of  the  highland 
from  the  southern  termination  of  the  chain.  The  line  forks  off  at 
the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  about  the  38th  parallel,  and  is 
continued  on  each  side  of  that  river  to  the  30th  parallel ;  the  western 
line,  which  forms  the  watershed  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  the  pri- 
mary range,  is  termed  generally  the  Sierra  Uadxe,  and  in  its  several 
ports  Sierra  da  Ban  Juan  (37°  N.  lai.),  Sierra  Mimbres  (34"^  N.  lat.),  and 
Sierra  Verde  (30^  N.  lat.) ;  the  eastern  line  is  named  Sierra  Guadalupe 
or  the  AnahuSb  Xts.  F^m  the  30th  parallel  a  lofty  table-land  occu- 
pies the  region  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande :  its  designations  are  somewhat 
undefined,  but  it  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  sections — the 
COiihnahua  Flateau  on  each  side  of  the  town  of  that  name  to  the  25th 
pfirallel  in  the  S.,  and  the  Anahuao  Plateau  from  the  25th  parallel 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo.     The  only  other  mountain  system 
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of  continental  importance  in  North  America  \b  the  Appalaohiaa  oz 
Alleghany,  which  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that 
the  Rocky  Mt  system  does  to  the  Pacific,  hut  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  in  length,  hreadth,  and  height.  It  rises  S.  ahout  34°  30^ 
N  lat.  at  a  distance  of  300  m.  from  the  coast,  and  continues  to  the 
St.  Liawrence  opposite  to  Montreal,  and  in  an  extended  sense  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  converging  towards  the  coast  as  it 
proceeds  N.  until  it  nearly  fills  the  interval  between  the  sea  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley.  N.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  large  peninsula 
between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  is  occupied  by  the  Labrador 
Plateau.  From  the  £.  base  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  a  vast  expanse  of 
plain,  more  or  less  elevated,  stretches  away  N.E.  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  S.E.  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  and 
the  Alleghany  Mts.  Between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mts. 
the  great  river-basin  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri  extends  from  about 
the  48th  parallel  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  N.  of  this  the  plain  lies 
open  without  interruption  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  two  divisions 
together  forming  a  single  great  valley  stretching  from  sea  to  sea 
through  the  length  of  the  continent.  Our  review  of  the  configura- 
tion of  the  continent  will  be  completed  by  noticing  the  CkMst  Bangv 
which  closely  skirts  the  Pacific  coast  in  Oa,lifomia. 

§  6.  Hydrogbaphy. — North  America  is  highly  favoured  in  respect 
to  its  water-ways :  the  rivers  are  large,  numerous,  and  admirably  dis- 
tributed, with  an  ample  development  of  branches,  and  a  close  approx- 
imation to  each  other  at  their  head- waters.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
proximity  of  the  headrwaters  of  the  Colorado,  the  Snake  River  or 
South  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  the  Wind  River  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Sweet-Water  branch  of  the  North  Platte,  flowing  in 
different  directions  from  the  Rocky  Mts.  about  the  43rd  parallel. 
Still  more,  note  the  convergence  of  the  lines  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  lake  system,  together  forming  a  water- 
way through  the  heart  of  the  continent,  interrupted  only  by  a  brief 
interval  of  plain  which  has  been  crossed  by  canals  at  various  points. 
The  line  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  forms  the  primary  watershed  of  the 
continent.  Towards  the  W.  the  waters  seek  the  Pacific,  those  only 
excepted  which  gather  in  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah.  The  direct 
distance  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  on  this  side  is  short, 
but  the  rivers  gain  additional  length  by  following  the  longitudinal 
valleys  of  the.  interior,  as  instanced  most  notably  in  the  Ck>lorado, 
which  joins  the  Gulf  of  California,  and,  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in 
the  other  great  rivers  of  this  slope — the  Ck>liimliis  and  the  Praier. 
Towards  the  E.  the  Rocky  Mts.  descend  with  a  long  slope  to  the 
great  plain :  and  on  this  side  the  rivers,  having  reached  the  plain, 
are  distributed  by  its  gentle  slopes,  partly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Missoiixi  and  the  other 
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great  westerly  feeders  of  the  Hissinippi — ^tbe  Axkiii«ui  and  the  Bed 
Biw ;  partly  to  Hudson  Bay,  through  the  flaskatolMwan ;  and  partly 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Xae- 
kniiit.  Towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range  the  Bio  Oxaade  dal 
Vorta  follows  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  range  and  reaches  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Gulf  of  Hexico  through  a  break  in  the  Guada- 
lupe range.  The  Mississippi,  whose  basin  occupies  the  interval 
between  the  Bocky  Hts.  and  the  Alleghanies,  is  mainly  formed  of 
3  great  branches,  viz. :  the  Missouri,  already  noticed  as  coming  from 
the  Bocky  Mts. ;  the  Ifissisdppi,  which  rises  on  the  plain  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  southerly  slope ;  and  the  HUdo,  which  with  the  Iten- 
Bsssae  drains  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  Mts.  and  the 
district  intermediate  between  them  and  the  trunk  stream.  The 
southerly  slope  of  the  plain  commences  W.  of  Lake  Superior,  and  is 
not  bounded  by  any  defined  line  of  elevation:  here  is  a  neutral 
territory  on  which  the  basins  of  the  Bed  Biver  which  flows  N.  to 
Lake  Winnipeg,  of  the  Mississippi  which  flows  S.  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  flows  £.  to  the  Atlantic, 
meet  or  rather  intermingle.  To  the  N.  and  E.  of  this  point  are 
found  lake-systems  on  a  vast  scale,  which  feed,  and  in  some  cases 
originate,  mighty  rivers.  The  eastern  system  is  the  m6st  important, 
and  consists  of  a  magnificent  group  of  6  lakes^^-^flapeiior,  Kinhigan, 
Huron,  Zxio,  and  Ontario — which  have  a  common  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  through  the  8t  Lawrenoe.  The  northern  system  is  more 
extensive  and  complicated,  but  less  valuable:  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  of  which  has  its  outlet  to  Hudson  Bay  through 
the  Helson  Biver,  the  other  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  the 
yai%Vftfi«<A^  while  between  these  two  there  is  a  smaller  group  which 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  either  exclusively,  as  it  is  connected  both 
with  the  Deer  Biver  branch  of  the  Ghnrehill,  which  fiows  to  Hudson 
Bay,  and  with  the  Stone  Biver  branch  of  the  Mackenzie.  The  first 
group  comprises  Winnipeg,  the  receptacle  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
the  Bed  Biver,  Winnipegos,  Xaaitoba,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Ac. ;  the 
second  or  Arctic  Sea  group,  Athabasoa,  Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear ; 
and  the  third  or  intermediate  group,  Wollaston,  Deer,  and  other 
lesser  lakes.  Indeed  so  closely  do  the  several  hydrographical  regions 
press  upon  one  another  that  portages  alone  separate  the  waters  fall- 
ing into  Lake  Superior  from  those  that  jseek  Hudson  Bay,  and  these 
irom  others  that  seek  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  following  table  gives 
particulars  as  to  the  chief  rivers  on  the  several  slopes : — 


1  Lake  Nlplgon.  30  m.  N.  of  Superior,  Is  perbapa  worthy  to  be  cIoBsed  among  tbe 
members  of  tbis  group.    It  is  reported  to  be  larger  than  Ontario. 
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Biven. 

Area  of  basins 
Inaq.  in. 

Total 
length 
inm. 

Direcfcdis. 

tanoe  from 

louroeto 

muntb. 

Rio  arende  del  Norte       .... 

Colorado 

BitUEoa 

1,226,600 
339.200 

300,000 
8,YO0 
8.000 

860,000 
T3,600 
62,800 

58t,000 

? 

194,400 
169,000 

? 
20,000 

4.506 

1,800 

900 

900 

2,150 
300 
310 

l.»00 

1,000 

600 

2,300 
420 
350 

1,200 

1. 000 

740 

480 

1,623 

1,400 

600 

500 

1,100 
210 
280 

1,050 
750 
400 

1,100 

? 
} 

650 
800 
400 
300 

IL  ATi.Aimo  OcKAir. 

St  Lawrenoe 

DeUware 

Oonnecticut 

III.  HvDKm  Bat. 
Ndaon  and  Saakatehewan     .     .     . 
Cburehill  and  MiflBinnippl     .     .     . 
Albany        

IV.  Aboido  OosAir. 

'Mackcnzio 

BackRiTer 

Goppennlne 

V.  Pacific  Ookav. 

Columbia 

Colorado 

Fraacr 

Xo^.-- North  Americft  ib  pre-eminentlj  the  contineiit  of  lakes. 
Two  great  lacuBtrine  regions  have  been  already  noticed,  in  which  the 
lakes  are  studded  thickly  together.  To  these  we  may  add  as  a  third 
class  the  lakes  scattered  over  the  western  highland  region.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  the  leading  facts  as  to  the  size  and  elevation  of 
the  chief  lakes  : — 


Name. 


I.  CAHAi>iAy  Gaoirp. 

Saperior 

Michigan 

Huron 

Erie 

Ontario 

II.  NosTHmr  Gboup. 
Oreat  Bear  Lake  .  .  .  . 
Qnat  Slave  Lake  .    .     .     . 

Winnipeg 

WInnipcgoa 

Athabasca 

Deer  Lake 

III.  HlOHLAKD  QkOUF. 

Great  Salt  I.Ake     .     .     .     . 

Chapala 

Utah 


Area  in 
sqm. 


32,000 
22,400 
21,000 
9,600 
6,300 

14,000 
13.000 
9,000 
3,800 
3.400 
3,000 

1.800 

1,300 

150 


Length 
inm. 


Eleva- 
tion in  ft. 


420 
360 
280 
260 
180 

300 
330 
240 
120 
240 
116 

75 
60 


627 
578 
578 
565 
231 

230 

628 
6»0r 


4,210 
6,400 
4,350 


§  7.  Climatb. — The  climate  of  North  America  is  affected  by  the 
position  of  its  mountain  ranges  and  by  the  suTToanding  seas.  The 
intericnr  is  shut  off  from  the  genial  influence  of  the  westerfy  oceanic 
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winds  by  the  Coast  nmges  and  the  Bocky  Mt&;  cm  the  other 
hand,  it  lies  fully  exposed  to  northerly  and  southerly  winds.  The 
northerly  winds  are  rendered  abnormally  severe  by  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  ice  in  the  land-locked  channels  about  the  north  coast; 
the  southerly  winds  sweep  up  from  the  Tropics  and  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  A  warm  oceanic  current  (the  southerly  bend  of  the 
Japan  current)  laves  the  W.  coast,  and  a  cold  Arctic  current  inter- 
poses between  the  £.  coast  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  Hence  the 
temperature  of  North  America  differs  widely  in  the  same  latitudes : 
the  western  maritime  region  is  comparatively  warm  and  equable, 
with  an  abundant  rainfall  in  its  northern  section,  and  a  moderate 
one  to  the  S.  of  the  40th  parallel:  the  eastern  maritime  region 
has  an  excess  of  cold  at  all  seasons  except  summer,  when  it  has  an 
excess  of  heat  as  compared  with  the  west  coast ;  rain  is  here  abun- 
dant, and  increases  in  amount  from  N.  to  S.  The  difference  between 
the  temperatures  of  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  is  estimated  at  15°  or  20°. 
In  the  interior  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  still  greater  than 
on  the  E.  coast:  on  the  highlands  the  cold  is  intense  and  the 
isothermal  lines  there  descend  far  to  the  S.  from  each  side.  The 
drought  is  also  great,  the  annual  rainfall  at  Utah  being  estimated  at 
only  5  inches.  The  high  prairies  on  the  £.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  are  dry 
and  liable  to  extremes  of  temperature.  The  winters  in  Canada  and 
the  whole  northern  r^on  are  severe,  and  the  summers  of  the  low- 
lying  districts  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  very  hot.  Violent  storms 
occur  on  the  prairies,  particularly  in  Texas,  where  they  are  known  as 
**  Northerns  "  from  their  direction.  The  "  Indian  summer  "  of  Canada 
and  the  Northern  United  States  is  a  brief  spell  of  charming  weather 
just  before  the  fall  of  the  first  snow.  The  following  examples  of. 
temperature  and  rainfall  illustrate  the  above  statements : — 


FlAoe. 

Winter. 

Sommer. 

Meaa. 

RainfaU 
in  in. 

Montreal  (Canada)      .     .     . 
New  York  (E.  Coaat)  .... 
St  Prandaco  (W.  Cioaat)  .     .     . 
St  Lonla  (interior)      .... 
New  Orleans  (a  Coast)    .    .     . 

1?B 
30  1 
60  9 
32  3 
MS 

71% 
to  3 
67  3 
76  a 
82  3 

46% 
61  6 
649 
64  6 

70  0 

30 
43 
21 
42 
61 

§  8.  Soil  and  Vegetation. — ^The  amount  of  productive  soil  in 
North  America  is  small  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the  continent. 
We  may  strike  out  as  hopelessly  barren  all  that  lies  N.  of  a  line 
drawn  diagonally  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  E. 
to  Sitka  Isle  in  the  W.,  passing  somewhat  N.  of  Lake  Winnipeg ; 
and  even  S.  of  that  line  there  are  large  tracts  that  are  little  better, 
such  as  the  high  western  prairies,  and  portions  of  the  highlands 
between  the  Bocky  Mts.  and  the  Pacific.    On  the  other  hand  thera 
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are  regions  of  surpassing  fertility  about  the  Canadian  Lakes,  in 
the  Mississippi  basin,  along  the  Appalachian  slopes,  around  the 
coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific 
coast ;  and  large  areas  N.  of  the  Mississippi  about  lake  Winnipeg 
and  the  Saskatchewan  also  appear  to  be  cultivable.  The  vegetation 
of  North  America  is  remarkably  luxuriant — the  forests  of  vast  extent, 
the  individual  trees  of  magnificent  growth,  occasionally  attaining 
in  the  Pacific  region  to  a  height  of  300  ft.,  and  the  varieties  of  trees 
very  numerous,  there  being  as  many  as  26  kinds  of  oak,  18  kinds 
of  walnut,  and  others  in  equal  variety.  The  trees  most  charac- 
teristic of  North  America  are — the  sugar-maple,  which  grows  as  high 
N.  as  Canada ;  the  tulip-tree,  which  attains  magnificent  dimensions ; 
the  hickory ;  the  buck-eye ;  the  Canadian  poplar,  which  grows  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Alleghanies  as  well  as  in  Canada ;  the  magnolia 
of  the  Southern  States ;  the  cypresses  of  the  swamps  in  the  same 
part ;  the  gigantic  Wellingtonia,  sugar-pine  (pinus  Lamhertiana), 
and  redwood,  trees  peculiar  to  the  slopes  facing  the  Pacific  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon ;  and  the  cactuses  of  Mexico.  The  grasses  are 
numerous.  North  America  is  naturally  deficient  in  bread-plants ; 
maize  may  perhaps  be  indigenous  to  Mexico,  but  it  also  belongs  to 
S.  America,  whence  the  potato  was  certainly  introduced.  The  other 
cereals,  together  with  plants  of  commercial  value,  such  as  tobacco, 
cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  all  importations  from  the  Old  World. 


Beaver  Lodge  and  Trench. 


§  9.  ZooLOOY. — The  fauna  of  North  America  is  as  poor  as  its 
flora  is  rich.  The  species  are  few  and  of  inferior  quality,  but  the 
individuals  in  the  several  species  are  very  numerous.    The  deserts 
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in  the  N.  and  centre  of  North  America  are  still  tenanted  by 
vast  numbers  of  wild  animals.  Among  these  the  buffalo  holds 
a  prominent  place  from  the  astonishing  size  of  the  herds  on  the 
western  prairies,  where  it  feeds  on  a  grass  (the  sesteria  dacty^ 
hides)  specially  adapted  to  its  nurture.  The  elk  is  also  found  on 
these  prairies  and  in  the  highlands,  but  in  fewer  numbers.    The 


Great  Beaver  Dam,  OrasB  Laka. 

gri'5zly  bear  infests  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  black  bear  is  more 
widely  spread  over  the  whole  continent,  and  the  white  bear  is 
common  in  the  Arctic  region.  The  Canada  lynx,  the  American 
panther,  and  the  ocelot  of*  Mexico  may  be  further  specified. 
Wolves  are  found  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  continent. 
The  rein-deer  is  the  most  valuable  animal  in  the  extreme  north. 
The  beaver,  black  squirrel,  sable,  and  marten,  are  among  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory*  'JTie  Virginian 
opossum  frequents  Virginia  and  Louisiana;  and  the  racoon  the 
warmer  regions.  Alligators  infest  the  southern  rivers,  and  snakes  of 
all  kinds  the  forests  and  prairies.  The  cochineal  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  products  of  Mexico.  The  turkey  is  the  only  domesticated 
animal  which  North  America  has  contributed  to  the  Old  World. 

§  10.  Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  North  America  are 
varied,  valuable,  and  apparently  inexhaustible.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  system  is  metalliferous  probably  throughout  its  whole 
length,  though  it  has  not  been  fully  explored  beyond  65°  N. 
lat. ;  to  the  S.  of  this  the  greater  part  of  it  is  auriferous,  besides  con- 
taining stores  of  silverj  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver.     The 
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mineral  deposits  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  highland — in 'the 
Bocky  Mts.  proper,  and  in  the  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges ;  and  in 
Mexico  more  especially  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific.  A  second  mineral 
region  follows  the  line  of  the  Appalachian  system :  this  is  also  auri- 
ferous in  its  southern  section,  but  its  yield  is  so  far  below  that  of 
the  Pacific  region  that  it  is  now  neglected :  iron  is  abundant,  and 
a  valuable  bed  of  coal  follows  the  range  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Alabama.  The  plain  of  the  Mississippi  has  minerals  in  various 
parts — coal-fields  about  the  upper  course  of  the  river  itself  in  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  and  again  about  its  tributary 
the  Ohio ;  iron  in  various  parts,  but  most  remarkably  in  the  Iron- 
Mountain  and  Pilot  Enob  of  Missouri ;  and  lead  on  both  sides  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  The  Lake  region  is  famed 
for  the  copper  found  about  Lake  Superior,  from  which  a  consider- 
able amount  of  silver  is  extracted.  Goal  is  again  found  about  the  - 
Saskatchewan,  and  in  a  few  spots  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific,  particularly 
in  Vancouver  Isle.  The  coal-fields  of  North  America  have  been  esti- 
mated at  204,182  sq.  m.,  and  probably  far  exceed  that  amount 

§  11.  Ethnology. — The  population  of  North  America  falls  into 
two  divisions — ^native  and  immigrant.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,  in  describing  the  individual  countries.  The  native,  to 
which  the  title  of  "  Indians  "  has  adhered  since  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus, is  gradually  dying  out  in  the  central  regions  under  the  advance 
of  the  whites.  The  constant  inclosure  of  the  hunting-grounds,  the 
successive  removals  of  the  tribes  more  to  the  W.,  the  introduction 
of  ardent  spirits  and  European  diseases,  and  the  natural  aversion  of 
the  race  to  industry  and  settled  habits — these  are  the  chief  causes 
of  its  gradual  decline.  A  few  tribes,  indeed,  as  the  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  and  Choctaws,  have  adopted  civilized  habits  and  follow 
agricultural  pursuits  in  the  territory  assigned  to  them  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  But  the  majority  lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  western 
prairies  and  in  the  mountains,  gaining  a  precarious  livelihood  from 
the  chase,  and  plundering  the  emigrants  who  fall  into  their  clutches : 
in  this  class  are  the  savage  Comanches  and  Apachees  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  Of  a  lower  grade  are  the  Snake  Indians  of  Utah,  who 
live  on  roots  and  grubs :  and  still  lower  yet  the  Chenooks  of  Nootkpt 
Sound,  and  the  generality  of  the  North-western  tribes.  The  Indian* 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory  have  fared  better  than  those  of  other 
parts,  inasmuch  as  their  services  as  hunters  are  needed  by  the  lords 
of  the  soil.  The  Esquimaux  of  the  extreme  north  are  secured  in 
their  settlements  by  the  terrible  severity  of  the  climate :  and  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  continent,  in  Mexico,  the  Indians  have  mingled 
with  the  whites,  and  are  an  influential  element  in  the  population. 

The  Red  Indians  are  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Mongol 
stock,  and  to  have  reached  America  across  Behring  Strait.  Through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  continent  they  have  retrograded  in  the 
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arts  of  dTilinition;  Mexico  abouncU  with  monuments  which  tell  of 
the  high  culture  of  the  Tolteks,  who  held  that  country  between  the 
7th  and  11th  cents.,  and  of  their  successors,  the  Acteks,  who  were 
thoroughly  ciTiluBed  and  wealthy  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
under  Cortez.  Whence  these,  and  particularly  the  Tolteks,  attained 
their  culture,  is  a  mystery.  In  other  parts  there  are  no  evidenoes 
of  an  equal  degree  of  culture;  yet  tokens  are  not  wanting  of  a 
higher  stage  of  civilization  than  that  of  the  modem  Red  Indian,  such 
as  the  tumuli  about  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  roads  of 
Florida,  intrenched  camps,  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
various  ornaments,  idol -images,  and  vessels  of  pottery  found  in  the  old 
burial-places. 

§  12.  PoLiTiOAL  DivisiOKS. — The  mainland  of  North  America  is 
divided  between  (1)  the  British  Colonies ;  (2)  the  United  States ; 
and  (3)  Mexico.  Other  nations  have  a  footing  on  the  adjacent 
islands — Spain,  France,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Denmark  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  last-mentioned  also  in  Greenland,  and  France 
on  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  off  Newfoundland.  The 
British  colonies  and  the  United  States  are  about  equal  in  point 
of  area,  but  the «- latter  are  far  saperior  in  population.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  these  two  divisions  are  in  certain  respects  independent 
of  each  other. 

III.  Bbitish  Nobth  Amebic  a. 

§  13.  BOUNDABIES— POLITICAL  DIVISIONS — ^ABBA  AND  POPULA- 
TION —  HiSTOBiCAL  Geogbaphy.  —  With  the  exception  of  the 
N.  W.  angle  from  Behring  Strait  to  the  141st  meridian,  Great 
Britain  possesses  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  continent  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  To  the  W.  of  the  Great  Lakes  its  southern  boundary  coin- 
cides with  the  49th  parallel;  to  the  E.  of  them  it  follows  the 
St  Lawrence  to  about  75°  E.  long,  and  thence  continues  S.  of  that 
river,  reaching  the  Atlantic  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  about  45° 
N.  lat  The  adjacent  islands  form  part  of  the  British  possessions. 
These  vast  territories  were  formerly  divided  among  a  number  of 
separate  colonies,  each  with  its  own  legislature  and  juridicature. 
By  a  gradual  process  of  consolidation  they  will  shortly  be  reduced 
to  two  colonies,  namely,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  embracing  all  that 
lies  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts. ;  and  British  Ck>lii]nbia,  all  that  lies  W.  of 
that  range.  The  areas  of  these  are  respectively  3,311,100  sq.  m., 
and  214,000  sq.  m. ;  and  their  populations  about  4,000,000  and 
55,000.  The  union  of  these  two  divisions  is  not  improbable,  but 
the  time  for  it  has  not  yet  arrived.  Railway  communication  between 
them  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  this  event. 
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Hidorinal  Oeograpfw.—The  earliest  European  Bettlements  in  Canada 
were  made  bj  the  French,  to  whom  is  due  the  praise  of  having 
explored  the  whole  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1542  they  settled  at 
Hochelaga,  the  present  Montreal ;  in  1608  they  founded  Quebec,  and 
subsequently  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  what  they  called  "  New 
France/'  including  Nova  Scotia  (to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Acadia),  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland.  Wars  were  frequent 
between  the  English  and  French  from  1690  to  1760.  In  1758,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  were  conquered  by  the  British.  In  1759  the 
capture  of  Quebec  secured  to  the  English  the  supremacy  in  these 
parts  :  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  France  renounced  all  claim 
to  her  northern  possessions.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mts., 
the  coast  district  N.  of  California  was  claimed  both  by  Qreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  When  the  tide  of  emigration  set  in  this 
direction  it  was  found  necessary  to  adjust  the  boundary,  which  was 
effected  in  1846  by  fixing  it  at  49^  N.  lat. ;  but  a  question  is  still 
pending  between  the  governments  as  to  whether  the  strait  intervening 
between  the  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island,  in  which  lies  the  isle  of 
St.  Juan,  belongs  wholly  to  Great  Britain  or  not. 

§  14.  The  Dominion  of  Canada — Its  Abea  and  Population 
— Coast-line  and  Habboitkb. — The  Dominion  of  Canada  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes 
separates  it  from  the  United  States-  in  the  south-west,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  forms  the  boundary  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  75tlL 
meridian ;  eastward  of  which  Canada  possesses  both  banks  of  the 
river  to  the  sea.  In  the  N.  its  boundary  may  be  placed  at  the 
line  of  high  groimd  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  basin  and  Hudson  Bay.  It  contains  the  following  pro- 
vinces : — Qneheo  (otherwise  known  as  East  or  Lower  Canada),  on 
both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  the  river  Ottawa ;  Ontaxio  (West 
or  Upper  Canada),  alotig  the  1.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  the 
Ottawa,  and  about  the  Great  Lakes ;  Hew  Bmnswieky  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Chaleur 
Bay  in  the  N.  to  Passamaqnoddy  Bay  in  the  S.,  and  inland  to 
about  the  68th  meridian,  where  it  adjoins  the  State  of  Maine ;  and 
Hova  Sootia,  on  the  peninsula  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  with 
the  isle  of  Cape  Breton  stretching  away  N.E.  from  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity. The  two  first  may  be  classed  together  as  the  Upper 
Provinces  and  the  two  last  as  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  four 
were  united  in  a  single  Confederation  in  1867,  previously  to  which 
the  Upper  Provinces  alone  were  united.  To  these  we  may  add 
Hewfonndlaad  and  Prince  Edward  Islo,  which  will  soon  be  annexed 
to  the  Dominion,  and  form  its  insular  provinces ;  and  the  Vorth- 
Weit  Territory  and  Labrador  on  the  mainland.  The  areas  and 
populations  of  the  4  mainland  provinces  are  as  follow : — 
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Provinces. 

Area  in 
»q.m. 

Population. 

Quebec     

Ontario 

New  Brnnswick       .     . 
NovaSooUs  .... 

210.000 

121.260 

27,106 

18,671 

1,110,664 

1,396.091 

262,047 

332,264 

Total      .     .     . 

377,036 

3.091.066 

CoattAvM  and  luirboun. — The  Dominion  of  Canada  possesses  an 
extended  coast-line  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Fund/, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  has  a  succession  of 
bays  and  inlets,  which,  though  unserviceable  during  the  winter  season 
from  ice,  afford  fine  harbourage  at  other  times.  The  chief  of  these 
bays  are — Oaspe,  just  below  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Chalenr, 
90  m.  long,  the  receptacle  of  the  river  Bisti^uche ;  HiramicM,  with  a 
oouple  of  islands  to  guard  its  entrance ;  and  St.  (Jeorge's  Bay,  at  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  Gut  of  Canso.  The  S.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  is  fretted 
with  a  succession  of  bays  and  coves,  with  islands  fronting  them  :  the 
largest  are  Margaret's  and  Mahone  Bays,  but  in  point  of  commercial 
value  these  are  far  surpassed  by  HalifiEtt  Bay ;  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  11  others  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  line.  The  S.W, 
coast  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  irregular  and  contains 
Fassamaqaoddy  Bay  on  the  United  States'  frontier.  The  leading  har- 
bours on  the  sea-board  are  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  noble  and  well- 
protected  basin,  or  rather  double  basin,  the  inner  one  of  which,  the 
Bedford  Basin,  has  an  area  of  10  sq.  m.:  it  is  never  frozen  up,  and 
is  only  8  days  distant  from  England  by  steam ;  St.  John,  in  New 
Brunswick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ;  St.  Andrews, 
on  Passamaquoddy  Bay ;  and  Shediao,  on  Northumberland  Strait,  aUo 
in  the  same  province.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  the  chief  ports  are,  Quebec, 
which  is  accessible  to  ships  of  the  line  ;  and  Xontrsal,  accessible  to 
vessels  of  600  tons.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed 
during  the  winter.    • 

§  15.  Natural  features — Climate  and  productions. — The 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  a  varied  and  in  many  parts  an  extremely 
rugged  surface,  but  the  mountains  seldom  attain  any  great  elevation. 
On  the  1.  or  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  ground  rises  gradually 
for  some  15  to  20  m.  and  then  is  backed  by  a  plateau  of  moderate 
height.  On  the  rt.  bank  the  basin  is  bounded  by  a  series  of  high- 
lands, emanating  from  the  Appalachian  system  and  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  Acadian  Xts. :  these  traverse  New  Brunswick 
in  various  directions  and  are  continued  into  Nova  Scotia,  where 
we  may  notice  the  Gohequid  Xts.  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  the  Korth  Xts.,  which  overhang  the  coast  of  that  bay, 
and  the  irregular  highlands  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  largest  expanse  of  plain  is  found  in  the  peninsular  angle 
between  Lakes  Huron,  Ontario,  and  Erie.  ^ 

Bivers  and  Laltes. — No  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of  finer  rivers 
and  lakes  than  are  found  in  Canada.     Of  the  5  Great  Lakes  noticed 
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in  §  6,  Canada  possesses  an  equal  interest  with  the  United  States  in 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  also  has  a  large  section  of  the  N.  coast 
of  Superior.  The  connecting  channels  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  also  shared  with  that  power,  but  the  most  navigable 
portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Montreal  to  the  sea,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  Canada,  and  gives  her  the  virtual  ownership  of  the  river. 
The  leading  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  river  is  the  tendency  to  form 
lake-like  expanses  with  islands  interspersed ;  such  as  the  Lake  of  the 
Thoniand  Isles  below  Ontario,  Lake  St  Fnmdi  (40  m.  loug)  above 
Montreal,  L.  St  Lome  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa,  and  L.  St.  Peter 
below  Montreal.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  1.  the  -Ottawa,  itself  a 
mighty  river  with  numerous  affluents  on  its  1.  bank,  but  with  frequent 
rapids  which  impede  navigation  ;  the  St  Xanrioe ;  and  the  Sogaenay, 
remarkable  for  its  profound  depth  and  stem  scenery,  traversing  a  deep 
mountain-cleft  with  precipices  on  each  side :  rt.  the  Bicheliea  or 
Sorelle,  the  emissary  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  St  Traneis,  both  of 
which  fall  into  Lake  St.  Peter  ;  and  the  Chaudidre)  which  joins  above 
Quebec.  The  province  of  New  Brunswick  possesses  the  St  John,  a 
very  fine  and  picturesque  river,  600  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  sloops 
from  Fredericton  to  its  outlet  in  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  ;  the  IfiraTwifthi 
and  the  Bistigondhe,  which  are  tributary  to  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  the  St.  Croix,  the  boundary  stream  on  the  side  of  Maine,  flowing 
into  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system  has  been  rendered 
complete  by  a  series  of  canals  at  the  points  where  there  ai^  falls  and 
rapids,  of  which  we  may  notice  the  St.  Mary's  Ship  Canal  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a  fine  and  massive  work  ;  the  Welland  Canal  between 
Erie  and  Ontario  ;  and  the  Lachine,  Beauhamois,  and  Cornwall  Canals 
above  Montreal. 

Waterfalls. — Waterfalls  are  the  one  grand  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
Canada.    Foremost  in  rank,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  throughout  the 
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world,  ars  tlie  Falls  of  Siagiim,  the  *' thunder  of  waifva*"  14  m. 
ftboYe  the  oinflueiioe  of  the'  Niagara  with  Lake  Ontario,  where  the 
river,  divided  into  two  atreama  bj  Goat  laland,  ponra  a  flood  of  100 
millions  of  tons  of  water  per  hour  over  a  precipice  160  ft.  high — the 
Horae-ehoe  or  Canadian  Fall  having  a  width  of  l,9u0  ft.  and  a  height  of 
154  ft.,  and  the  American  fall  half  that  width  and  a  aomewhat  greater 
height  a 63  ft.)  We  may  next  mention  the  ChandifaB  (^* caldron") 
Falls  of  the  Ottawa  near  the  town  of  Ottawa ;  the  Fails  of  the  MoBt- 
monaui  (250  ft.)  near  Quebec ;  the  Falls  of  the  Chudidn^  also  near 
Quebec  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  the  Falls  of 
flhawanagaii  (200  ft.)  on  the  St.  Maurice,  25  m.  above  its  mouth  ;  and 
the  enad  VaUs  (75  ft.)  of  the  St.  John,  above  Woodstock. 

Canadian  Lakei.—The  Great  Lakes,  known  as  the  Canadian  group, 
are  situated  on  two  terraces,  Ontario  alone  on  the  lower  one,  the 
remaining  four  on  the  upper  one.  These  latter  differ  but  slightly  in 
elevation,  Michigan  and  Huron  being  at  the  same  lerel,  Superior  50  ft. 
higher  and  £Me  13  ft.  lower.  The  3  highest  lakes  attain  a  depth  of 
about  1000  ft.,  thus  penetrating  into  the  earth  fiur  below  the  level  of 
the  ocean :  Erie  and  Ontario  are  comparatively  shallow,  204  ft.  and 
500  ft.  respectively.  Snperior  ranks  as  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in 
the  world :  its  shores  are  fretted  with  bays  and  fiords,  and  are  gene- 
rally high  and  rocky:  it  receives  about  40  rivers  and  200  brooks. 
Fish  abound  in  it.  Enion  has  a  number  of  isles  about  its  N.  shore, 
of  which  Great  Manitoulio  has  a  length  of  80  m.  :  Georgian  Bay  ia 
a  large  excrescence  in  the  N.E.  The  S.  and  W.  shores  of  Huron 
are  fertile.  if<ft>i<ga^«/  which  belongs  wholly  to  the  United  States, 
communicates  with  Huron  by  the  Michili-Mackinac  Strait  :  its  coasts 
are  regular  and  its  surface  clear  of  islands.  Erie  is  also  regular,  but 
has  islands  at  its  W.  end :  it  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  group,  and 
hence  of  much  importance  as  connected  with  the  internal  navigation 
of  the  continent.  Ontario  has  a  regular  coast-line  in  the  W. :  in  the 
£.  it  is  studded  with  islands,  and  encloses  a  considerable  peninsula 
named  Prince  Edward's  County.  Th^  lakes  are  united  by  the 
bond  of  a  single  through-current,  which  assumes  the  various  designa- 
tions of  the  ite.  Marie  between  Superior  and  Huron,  the'  St.  dair 
between  Huron  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  Betrdt  between  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  Erie,  and  the  Kiagaxa  between  Erie  and  Ontario,  from  which  it 
issues  as  the  mighty  St.  Lawrenoe,  to  bear  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
whole  system  to  the  ocean. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  severe,  but  generally  healthy.  The 
western  region  is  favourably  affected  by  the  presence  of  large  bodies 
of  water  in  the  lakes,  as  well  as  by  its  more  southerly  position.  The 
peach  and  the  grape  here  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  the  black  walnut, 
which  is  not  found  N.  of  the  4l8t  parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  here 
flourishes  as  high  as  43°.  The  difference  between  the  winter  tempersr 
tures  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  amounts  to  11°  in  favour 
of  the  latter  :  the  summer  temperatures  are  about  the  same.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Toronto  is  44° ;  for  July  67°  ;  and 
for  February  23° ;  and  the  rainfall  is  31  inches.  Snow  lies  during  the 
•winter  in  both  sections  from  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  roads,  facilitates  the  transport^^of  heavy  goods  by 
means  of  sleighs  ;  in  the  western  disti'icts,  however,  thaws  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  In  New  Brunswick  the  southern  section  of  the 
coast  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  liable  to  veiy  heavy  fogs;  the  northern 
section,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  clear  and  dry.    The  range  of 
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the  thermometer  is  throughout  yeiy  wide— cCt  St.  John  on  the  sea- 
ooast,  from  +  85°  to  —  15°,  and  at  Fredericton  in  the  interior  from 
•f  95°  to  —  20° :  the  snow  lies  about  3^  ft.  deep  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year ;  the  autumn  ia  most  enjoyable,  and  m  November  there  is 
heavy  rain.    Nova  Scotia  has  a  more  humid  and  variable  climate. 

Productions, — The  amount  of  cultivable  soil  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  is  estimated  at  90,000  sq.  m.,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  surface.  The  proportion  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  is  higher.  Some  districts  are  very  fertile,  particularly  the 
part  bordering  on  the  S.  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  All  the  provinces 
produce  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  wherever  the  soil  is  cleared.  In  the 
two  Upper  provinces  about  5  millions  of  acres  are  under  tillage,  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  above  one  million.  But  the  grand  staple  product-  of  thesjB 
provinces  is  timber  :  magnificent  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  oak,  maple, 
&c.,  cover  the  interior,  and  the  timber  is  readily  transported  to  the 
sea-board  by  means  of  the  numerous  rivers.  A  considerable  amount 
of  sugar  18  manufactured  from  the  maple-juice.  Nova  Scotia  alone  has 
been  so  much  cleared  as  to  check  the  timber  export.  The  Maritime 
provinces  possess  also  valuable  fisheries  of  shad,  herring,  mackerel, 
salmon,  and  haddock.  Biinerals  are  comparatively  scarce:  there  are 
large  deposits  of  eopper  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  iron-ore 
of  good  quality  is  found  on  the  Saguenay  and  the  St.  Maurice,  and  in 
other  paita ;  but  no  coal  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  Upper  Provinces. 
New  Brunswick  has  a  coal-field  of  800  or  900  sq.  m.,  some  of  which  lies 
near  the  seaboard  in  Albert  county :  iron  is  ako  abundant.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  has  a  coal-field  of  750  sq.  m.  Qold  in 
small  quantities  has  been  found  in  several  parts,  and  mining  operations 
are  carried  on  in  Quebec  on  the  river  Gilbert,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  about  50  m.  E.  of  Halifax.  Petroleum  has  also  been  dis- 
covered in  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario.  The  most  interesting  feature 
in  the  zoology  of  this  country  is  supplied  by  the  periodical  migrations 
of  birds  in  amazing  numbers  across  it  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Arctic  Seas :  among  these  the  Canada  goose  is  conspicuous,  supplying 
both  food  and  fur  on  a  large  scale. 

§  16.  Inhabitants — Towns — Government — Commerce,  &o. — 
The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  population  of  these  provinces  is 
the  strong  French  element  in  Quebec  or  Lower  Canada.  Nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  number  bom  in  that  province  are  of  French  extraction 
— chiefly  descendants  of  the  original  settlers — and  still  retain  their 
language,  religion,  and  social  institutions.  In  Ontario  or  Upper 
Canada  the  French  do  not  exceed  35,000,  and  the  remainder  are 
British,  Lrish,  Swedes,  Germans,  &c.  The  Indians  in  the  Upper 
provinces  are  computed  at  about  40,000,  and  consist  of  Ojibbeways 
and  Mohawks.  Nova  Scotia  has  a  mixed  population,  in  which  the 
Scotch  form  an  important  element :  the  few  surviving  Indians  are  of 
the  Micmac  tribe.  In  New  Brunswick  there  are  1400  Indians,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  old  French  settlers  are  numerous  on  the 
northern  section  of  the  coast. 

Toum§. — The  towns  are  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  compara- 
tively newly-settled  country — neither  populous  nor  handsome.  Their 
growth  in  Ontario  is,  however,  very  rapid;  Hamilton,  for  instance. 
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has  advanced  from  2846  in  1836  to  19,096  in  1861  ;  London,  with 
above  10,000  inhabitants,  is  not  more  than  25  yean  old  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Toronto  and  other  flourishing  towns.  Wood  has  been 
lai'gely  used  in  their  construction  ;  and  some  of  them,  as  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  have  a  peculiar  aspect  from  the  use  of  tin  to  cover  the  roofs. 
Conflagrations  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Ottawa  (14,669),  which 
ranks  as  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  is  on  the  river  of  tiie 
same  name  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rideau :  it  has  been  selected  for 
its  high  rank  partly  as  being  withdrawn  from  the  American  frontier 
and  partly  as  a  neutral  position  between  the  two  Upper  provinces. 
UvAbee  (51,109V  the  provincial  capital  of  the  Eastern  province,  is  the 
chief  port  and  fortress  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  latter  respect  is 
deservedly  termed  the  ^'  Gibraltar  "  of  America:  it  consists  of  an  upper 
and  lower  town,  tlie  former  containing  the  citadel  at  an  elevation  of 
333  ft.  above  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  occupying  40  acres :  adjacent  to 
the  upper  town  are  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  on  which  Wolfe  met  with 
his  end  in  1759.  Montreal  (90,323),  the  laiigest  commercial  city  in 
Canada,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  main  arm  of  which  latter 
is  spanned  by  the  magnificent  Victoria  Bridge,  10,284  ft.  long,  with 
26  piers:  it  is  the  seat  of  various  public  institutions,  of  Ajiglican 
and  fioman  Catholic  sees  eacn  of  which  possesses  a  fine  Cathedral, 
and  of  numerous  manufactures  :  its  quays  are  magnificent.  Toronto 
(44,8'il),  the  capital  of  Ontario,  is  situated  near  the  W.  extremity 
of  Lake  Ontario,  on  which  it  possesses  a  harbour;  it  is  the  seat 
of  various  public  institutions,  particularly  the  University.  Hamilton 
(19,096),  at  the  extreme  W.  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  one  of  the 
termini  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  is  a  thriving  and  handsome 
commercial  city.  Kingston  (13,743),  the  original  capital  of  Canada, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  lake,  is  also  advantageously  situated  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  is  defended  by  fortifications. 
We  may  further  notice  in  the  western  province  London  (1 1,555),  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake  region  ;  WindaoTy  on  the  Detroit  river  opposite  to 
Detroit,  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway ;  Fort  Samia,  a 
railway  terminus  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Huron ;  and  Qoderiohf  a  port 
on  the  £.  coast  of  Lake  Huron.  In  the  maritime  provinces  we  may 
notice  Halifax  (25,026),  the  chief  naval  station  of  Great  Britain  in 
North  America ;  Windsor,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  the 
point  of  communication  vdth  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  Frederioton  (6000), 
the  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  St.  John,  80  m.  up  its  course  ; 
St.  John  (20,716),  the  chief  port,  and  commercial  capital  of  the 
province,  and  famed  for  its  ship-building  establishments ;  St.  Andrews, 
a  harbour  on  Passamaquoddy  Bay ;  and  Woodstock,  on  the  St.  John, 
above  Fredericton. 

Government,  Religion,  and  Education. — The  Dominion  of  Canada  has 
for  its  government  (I)  a  Governor-Genei'al,  appointed  by  the  Crown ; 
(2)  Lieutenant-Gtovemors  of  the  several  provinces ;  (3)  a  Legislative 
Council,  consisting  of  24  members  for  each  of  the  -old  Canadian  pro- 
vinces, and  10  members  for  each  of  the  lesser  provinces ;  and  (4)  a 
House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  82  deputies  for  Ontario,  65  for  Quebec, 
19  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  15  for  New  Brunswick — in  all  181.  There  is  no 
established  form  of  religion  ;  the  Church  of  Rome  predominates  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  is  accepted  by  a  fourth  part  of  the  population 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  fifth  in  Ontario  ;  the  Anglican  Church  and  the 
Presbyterians  are  influential  everywhere  except  in  Quebec  province. 
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Primary  education  is  aided  by  the  goyemment,  and  is  fairly  advanced 
in  Ontario,  and  indifferently  elsewhere.  Besides  oommon  schools  in 
each  township,  there  are  numerous  grammar  schools :  colleges  at  Mon- 
treal, Kingston,  Toronto,  Coburg,  Quebec,  Fredericton,  and  elsewhere ; 
and  a  University  at  Toronto. 

Oommaroe.— The  staple  exports  from  the  Canadian  provinces  to 
Great  Britain  are  wood  and  com,  and  to  the  United  States,  timber,  fish, 
and  agricultural  produce.  The  imports  are  manufactured  goods  of 
various  kinds— chiefly  woollen  and  cotton  from  Great  Britain,  and 
sundries  from  the  United  States.  The  mercantile  marine  numbers 
6575  vessels  carrying  943,533  tons — an  amount  which  entitles  Canada 
*  to  the  fourth  place  in  this  respect  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world.  Ship-building  is  a  leading  branch  of  industry  in  the  maritime 
provinces.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States  has  been  checked  by 
the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Communicationi. — The  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  are  amply 
provided  with  arterial  lines  of  communicatiou  both  by  water  and  by 
land.  Besides  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  canals,  which  have  been 
already  noticed,  there  is  the  Rideau  Canal  between  Ontario  and  the 
Ottawa.  The  railway  communications  are  in  advance  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  country ;  the  Grand  Trunk  traverses  Canada  from  Port 
Salvia  to  Montreal,  and  there  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  continues  the 
St.  Lawrence  route  to  Quebec,  and  in  another  direction  makes  for  the 
seaboard  of  the  Atlantic  at  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Great 
Western  has  a  better  position  for  traffic,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  link  in 
the  through  traffic  from  the  north-west  States  (Michigan,  &c.)  to.  New 
York:  it  also  traverses  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Western  Canada. 
There  are  also  lines  between  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron 
at  Gk>derich ;  between  Toronto  on  Ontario,  and  CoUingwood  on  Georgian 
Bay;  and  between  Prescott  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa.  New 
Brunswick  has  lines  between  St.  Andrews  and  Woodstock,  between 
Shediac  and  St.  John,  and  between  St.  John  and  St.  Andrews.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  Halifax  is  connected  by  rail  with  Windsor  and  with  Truro, 
The  great  Intercolonial  line  which  is  to  weld  together  the  confederated 
provinces  and  to  furnish  the  Western  provinces  with  access  to  the  sea 
at  all  periods  of  the  year  on  British  soil,  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  from  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Rivi^  du  Loup,  110  m.  E.  of 
Quebec,  to  Halifax. 

§  17.  NEwrouNDLAND—LABiiADOB— Prince  Edward  Isle,  &c. 
— An  important  group  of  islands  lies  about  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  at  its  entrance,  Frinoe  Edward 
Isle,  Antioosti  and  others,  within  its  capacious  circuit.  Some  of 
these  are  already  attached  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada — Anticosti 
as  an  appendage  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  Cape  Breton  as 
a  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  two  largest  isles,  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Isle,  are  in  course  of  incorporation,  and  will  form 
separate  provinces.  The  former  has  an  area  of  40,200  sq.  m.,  and 
a  population  of  122,638.  Prince  Edward  Isle  has  an  area  of  2173 
sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  80,857. 

iVtfif/otind/anrf.— Newfoundland  lies  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  E.  and  S.  coasts  facing 
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the  Atlantic.  In  shape  it  approsdmatea  to  a  triangle  with  the  apex 
pointing  K. ;  but  its  coast-line  is  extremely  irregular.  A  long  penin- 
sula projects  towards  Liabrador ;  a  second  at  the  S.E.  angle,  named 
Avalmi,  is  connected  with  the  mass  of  the  island  by  a  narrow  isthmna 
between  Placentia  and  Trinity  Bays  :  deep  indentations  also  occur 
elsewhere.  Capo  Baoe,  at  the  S.£.  anirle,  is  a  well-known  headland, 
lying  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  for  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  western 
part  of  the  island,  including  the  northern  peninsula,  is  mountainous ; 
the  eastern  is  generally  the  reverse.  Many  lakes  occur  in  the  interior, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  country  is  of  a  swampy  nature.  The 
climate  is  severe,  and  the  soil  unproductive,  with  the  exception  of 
some  districts  on  the  W.  coast  and  about  the  rivers.  As  a  fishings  - 
station,  Newfoundland  is  of  the  greatest  value.  The  Great  Bank, 
situated  S.E.  of  the  island,  and  stretching  for  a  length  of  600  m.  from 
N.  to  S.,  abounds  with  cod,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  exported 
to  Europe:  the  seas  more  immediately  adjacent  to  the  island  also 
^ield  cod,  salmon,  and  other  fish.  Coal  is  known  to  exist  on  the 
island.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Newfoundland  is  engaged 
in  catching  and  salting  fish,  and  extracting  oil  from  them.  The  chief 
town,  fit  John's  (25,000),  is  situated  in  the  S.E.  of  the  island,  and 
has  a  large  land-locked  harbour.  Off  the  S.  coast  are  the  small  islands 
of  Bt  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  occupied  by  the  French. 

Xo^rodor.— Labrador  is  a  dreary  inhospitable  region  occupying  the 
E.  coast  of  the  great  peninsula  between  Hudson  Bay,  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic.  Its  inland  boundary  may  be  fixed 
at  the  singular  line  of  inland  waters  which  crosses  the  land  between 
Ungava  j£iy  in  the  N.  and  Blanc  Sablon  at  the  W.  entrance  of  Belle- 
Isle  Strait.  Of  this  large  tract  little  is  known  beyond  the  coast,  which 
is  visited  during  the  summer  by  a  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod 
and  salmon  fisheries  and  in  seal-hunting.  Large  establishments  for 
salting  fish  and  extracting  their  oil  are  maintained  on  the  shore,  and, 
during  the  fishing  season,  the  ephemeral  population  rises  to  30,000-:  at 
other  seasons  a  few  Europeans  and  Esquimaux  form  the  only  in- 
habitants. The  climate  is  extremely  severe,  the  mean  temperature 
at  Nain  being  22°  52'  and  at  Hopedale  27°  8'.  The  soil  is  sterile,  and  a 
few  vegetables  are  all  that  can  be  grown  even  in  favourable  spots. 
The  interior  is  a  plateau  bestrewed  with  boulders,  abounding  in  lakes, 
and  with  dwarf  trees  in  the  hollows.  The  Moravians  have  founded 
missions  among  the  Esquimaux  (about  1300  of  whom  are  under  in- 
struction) at  Nain,  Hopedale,  Okkak  and  Hebron. 

Trince  Edward,  J«26.— Prince  Edward  Idaad  (so  named  in  honour  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  who  once  commanded  the  British  fleet  on  the 
North  American  station),  is  situated  in  the  S.  of  t)ie  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, opposite  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  NorthumbeHand  Strait.  It  has  its  length  from  W.  to  K, 
and  afits  W.  extremity  it  projects  northwards,  terminating  in  Korth 
Point  The  island  contains  no  hills  of  any  elevation,  but  has  an  undu- 
lating surface.  The  coast-line  is  broken  by  a  succession  of  bays, 
inlets,  and  estuaries,  among  which  Zgmont  and  Hilsboroiigh  Bays  in 
the  S.  and  Biohmoiid  Bay  in  the  N.  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Of 
minerals  the  island  possesses  only  coal.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  climate  is  fiekvourably  affected  by  the  surrounding 
seas  ;  the  scenery  is  more  picturesque  and  verdant  than  in  the  adjacent 
countries;  and  the  agricultural  produce  (vegetable  as  well  as  cereal)  is 
.  varied  and  of  large  amount      The  fisheries  are  another  source  of 
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wealth.  The  capital,  Oharlottetown  (3500),  is  situated  on  the  river 
Hillsborough,  not  far  from  the  S.  coast. 

Oape  Breton  Ide, — Cape  Breton  Isle  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
by  the  narrow  Out  of  OaiiBO,  a  channel  17  m.  long  and  2|  m.  broad, 
connecting  Northumberland  Strait  with  the  Atlantic.  From  this  the 
island  stretches  away  N.  with  a  regular  coast-line  on  the  W.  and  a  rugged 
one  on  the  £.,  having  as  its  extreme  E.  point  the  cape  after  which  the 
island  is  named.  Lakes  and  inlets  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface,  among  which  the  Bras  d'Or  is  conspicuous,  stretching  almost 
across  the  island.  In  climate  and  productions  Cape  Breton  resembles 
Nova  Scotia.  Sydney,  its  capital,  stands  on  the  E.  coast,  and  possesses 
a  good  harbour. 

Le$8er  JsZorMl*.— Antlootti  is  a  long  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  dangerous  inhospitable  coast,  and  a 
mountainous  interior.  The  Magdalen  Tiiland»  are  a  rocky  group  N.  of 
Prince  Edward's  Isle.  Sable  Island  lies  far  away  to  the  S.E.  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  has  acquired  an  unhappy  notoriety  for  shipping  disasters. 

§  18.  British  Columbia  —  Vancouver  Island,  &c.  —  Britiflh 
Columbia  lies  between  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  from 
the  49th  parallel  in  the  S.  to  Simpson's  River,  which  reaches  the 
ocean  in  55°  N.*  lat.,  in  the  N.  The  average  breadth  of  the  district 
is  about  400  m.  and  its  length  about  550  m.  It  was  constituted  a 
colony  in  1858.  It  is  generally  mountainous.  The  Rocky  Mts. 
occupy  a  belt  about  50  m.  wide,  and  seem  to  be  more  irregular  in 
the  southern  part  of  this  province  than  elsewhere,  resolving  them- 
selves into  peaks  and  clusters  of  peaks  intermingled  with  ranges  of 
varying  length,  some  of  the  peaks  being  the  loftiest  in  the  whole 
range,  Mt  Brewne  (16,000  ft.),  Mt  Hooker  (16,750  ft.),  Mt  Mur^ 
chison  (15,700  ft.),  Mt  Kelson,  &c.  The  passes,  however,  are  lower 
and  more  accessible  than  they  are  farther  S.;  Tellow  Head  Pass, 
at  the  head  of  the  Fraser,  is  only  3760  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Vermilion 
Pass,  at  the  head  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  4944  ft. ;  and  Xana- 
naskis  Pass,  a  little  more  S.,  5985  ft.  Parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a 
distance  of  about  80  m.  from  it,  there  is  another  irregular  range  of 
heights  which  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Gascade  Bange  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  These  converge  towards  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  S.,  and  render  that  portion  of  the  country  rugged  and 
impracticable.  More  N,,  in  51°-53°  N.,  a  plain  intervenes  between 
the  two  mountain-belts,  expanding  from  8.  to  N.  The  coast  line  is 
remarkably  irregular,  being  fretted  with  deep  inlets,  and  having  a 
fringe  of  islands  separated  from  it  by  narrow  channels. 

Bivers. — ^The  principal  river  is  the  Fraser,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (53°  N.,  118°  40'  W.),  runs  towards  the  N.W.  until  in 
53°  50'  N.  it  meets  a  more  northerly  branch  named  Stuart's  River, 
then  descends  in  a  southerly  direction  almost  to  the  boundary  of  the 

1  The  territory  N.  of  this  limit  Is  entitled  I  Frances :  it  is  temporarily  under  the  Jiuls- 
Stiokeen.  after   the  river   Sticlceen   or  |  diction  of  the  Governor  of  Colnmbta. 
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United  Statee,  when  it  turns  westward  and  &Ils  into  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia:  it  is  navigable  for  about  100  m.  up  to  the  point  where  it 
bursts  through  the  Cascade  range  with  violent  rapids  hemmed  in  by 
lofty  mountain-walls :  a  bar  encumbers  its  entrance  and  the  approach 
to  it  from  the  ocean  is  somewhat  difficult.  The  other  important  rivers 
arc  the  upper  course  of  the  Oolmnbia  in  the  S.E.,  the  Simpsoa  in  the 
Km  and  the  head-streams  of  the  Paaoe  Bivsr,  which  unite  W.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  pierce  that  chain  to  ioin  the  Mackenzie. 

Climaie  and  Productions.— The  qaturJ  resources  and  position  of 
British  Columbia  are  such  as  to  excite  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
future  greatness  :  an  extensive  gold  region  hss  been  discovered  along 
the  course  of  the  Fraser  River,  and  since  1856  has  attracted  a  large 
number  of  adventurers,  among  whom  are  many  Chinese:  the  richest 
diggings  yet  discovered  are  at  Cariboo  (53°  20'  N.,  121°  40'  W.). 
Other  minerals,  lead  and  coal,  are  known  to  exist  there.  The  climate 
on  the  coast  is  moderate  and  healthy,  resembling  in  many  respects 
that  of  England,  but  with  a  greater  range  of  temperature,  the  mean 
summer  temperature  being  86°  and  the  mean  winter  15°  5'.  The 
interior  uplands  have  naturally  much  severer  winters,  and  snow  lies 
on  the  passes  from  October  to  July.  The  soil  is  rich  ;  wheat  and 
other  cereals  thrive  well ;  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  fine  timber, 
pines  in  particular,  can  be  obtained  from  the  mountain-Bides.  The 
rivers  teem  with  fish,  especially  salmon.  Mosquitoes  are  a  terrible 
plague.  The  destined  capital  of  the  province,  Hew  Wofltminiter,  is 
situated  on  the  Fraser. 

Va-ncouver  Idand,  Ac, — ^Yanooaver  LOaiid  (named  after  Captain  Van- 
couver who  surveyed  its  W.  coast  in  1792-4)  lies  parallel  to  the 
mainland  of  America  between  48°  20'  and  51°  N.  lat.,  having  a  length 
of  285  m.  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  50  m.  It 
is  separated  from  the  territory  of  Washington  on  the  S.  by  the  Strait 
of  Joan  de  Fuoa,  and  from  British  Columbia  by  the  Oulf  of  Ctecnrgia, 
Johnstone  ^trait,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  which  are  studded  with 
groups  of  islands.  The  west  coast  of  Vancouver  is  deeply  indented 
with  bays  and  inlets,  one  of  which,  Nootka  Sonnd,  was  visited  by 
Captain  Cook.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  island  ofifera  harbours  of  the 
best  description.  The  most  frequented  are  those  on  the  Fuca  Strait, 
the  value  of  which  inlet  as  a  natural  harbour  of  refuge  from  the 
Pacific  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  bays  which  offer  harbourage  on 
it  are  Port  San  Juan,  Beodher  Bay,  Bsquimalt,  and  Yiotoria,  the  last 
capable  of  being  made  a  first-class  harbour  and  the  natural  emporium 
of  this  region.  The  interior  is  but  little  known:  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  approaches  the  W.  coast,  traverses  its  whole  length:  the  soil  is 
of  a  rich  vegetable  character:  the  climate  mild,  with  an  excess  of 
moisture;  wood  abundant,  and  fish  plentiful.  The  population  consists 
of  5000  European  settlers  and  18,000  Indians.  The  capital,  Viotcria, 
stands  on  the  inlet  already  noticed,  and  has  risen  to  importance  sa  the 
rendezvous  of  miners  proceeding  to  Fraser  river.  Vancouver  Island  is 
now  attached  to  British  Columbia. 

Of  the  less  important  isles  we  may  notice :— FrinooBS  Royal  lahuid, 
Pitt  Island,  and  Banks  Island,  with  their  respective  islets,  situated  close 
to  the  shore,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Idands,  a  more  extensive  group,  lying 
farther  out,  and  consisting  of  two  large  islands,  Graham  and  Moresby, 
and  a  number  of  islets :  little  is  known  of  these  islands,  but  the  latter 
group  is  supposed  to  be  metalliferous,  and  its  native  population  is 
superior  to  the  generality  of  Indians. 
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§  19.  North-Wbst  Terbitobt  —  The  Arctic  Archipelago 
AND  Greenland. — The  vast  region  between  the  Bocky  Mts.  and 
Labrador,  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  frontier  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  has  hitherto  been  generally  known  to  the  world  by  the 
title  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  or  (as  it  should  be  more  correctly 
given)  the  Hudson  Bay  Comparvifs  Territory.  The  Company  in 
question  was  formed  as  far  back  as  1670,  under  the  auspices  of 
Prince  Bupert  (after  whom  the  territory  is  also  called  Bupert'i 
Land),  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  such  products  as  the  country 
would  yield  —  furs,  fish,  &c.;  they  held  their  privileges  under  a 
grant  from  the  crown  on  condition  of  an  acknowledgment  of  sove- 
reignty. The  Company  have  derived  a  large  income  from  the  sale 
of  furs;  and  the  country,  together  with  its  Indian  population 
(estimated  at  55,000),  has  been  entirely  given  up,  as  far  as  the 
Company  are  concerned,  to  the  preserving  of  fur-bearing  animals. 
The'^r  establishments  consist  of  fortified  trading  posts,  to  which  the 
Indians  resort  for  barter.  The  chief  port  and  dep6t  of  the  Company 
is  situated  at  Tork,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Hayes.  The  trading  forts  line  the  rivers  at  wide 
intervals,  and  extend  along  the  Mackenzie  nearly  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  Company  has  resigned  its  territorial  claims  to  the 
Dommion  of  Canada  in  consideration  of  a  money  payment  and  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  Fertile  Belt.  They  retain,  however,  their 
stations  and  their  trade  in  furs,  though  no  longer  enjoying  a 
monopoly  in  this  respect.  The  country  is  now  constituted  a  Terri- 
tory, with  7ort  Garry,  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  as  its  seat  of  admini- 
stration. 

Tie  Fertile  Belt.  —  Although  the  bulk  of  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  North-West  Territory  is  unfit  for  settlement  mainly  on  account 
of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate  and  partly  also  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  there  are  considerable  districts  in  the  south 
which  bear  a  di£fei*ent  character.  The  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
containing  an  estimated  area  of  400,000  sq.  m.,  offers  inducements  to 
colonization,  which  will  ere  long  be  turned  to  account.  The  extreme 
southern  valley  has  been  already  occupied  :  so  far  back  as  1812  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  established  the  Bed  Biver  Settlement,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River,  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  United  States ; 
piemUna,  the  chief  town  of  the  distiict,  being  indeed  within  the 
United  States.  The  population  of  this  settlement  consists  of  10,000 
Canadian,  French,  and  Highland  settlers,  40,000  Red  Indians,  and 
15,000  half-castes.  The  soU  is  rich,  and  the  climate  not  too  severe 
for  the  growth  of  wheat.  Live  stock  thrives  there.  Besides  this,  a 
large  portion  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  including  the  lower 
course  of  the  Assiniboine  and  the  Saskatchewan,  would  by  a  moderate 
expenditure  of  labour  on  drainage  become  avidlable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  district  are  also  considerable  : 
salt  springs  exist  not  far  from  the  lake:  iron-ore  is  found  in  close 
proximity  to  beds  of  lignite  coal:  and,  finally, gold  has  been  found  on 
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the  ABsiniboine  and  Saskatohewan  rivers.  Nor  is  it  improbable  tbat 
thU  Bouthei'Q  portion  may  ere  long  he  a  thoroughfare  between  Canada 
and  British  Columbia  by  way  of  Selkirk,  the  Assiniboine,  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  Vermilion  Pass,  or,  again,  by  the  North  Saskat- 
chewan and  Yellow  Head  Pass. 

The  Arctic  Archipelago  and  North-Wettem  Postage. — Adjacent  to  the 
north  coast  of  British  America  lies  that  cluster  of  large  islands  which 
has  witnea&ed  so  much  of  British  daring  and  suffering  in  the  search 
after  a  North-West  Passage.  These  islands  are  separated  from  the 
mainland  and  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  which  are  imper- 
vious during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulations  of  ice  in  them.  The  most  direct  route  from  Baffin  Bay 
to  Behring  Strait  lies  in  about  74°  N.  lat.  by  way  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
Barrow  Strait,  Melville  Sound,  and  Banks  Strait  The  islands  which 
line  this  route  on  the  N.  are  North  Devon,  Comwallis,  Bathurst,  Byam 
Martin,  Melville,  and  Prince  Patrick,  and  on  the  S.,  North  Somerset, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Albert  Land,  and  Banks  Land.      A  more 
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southerly  route  follows  the  line  of  the  American  coast  by  way  of 
Prince  Begent  Inlet,  Bellot  Strait,  which  separates  Boothia  from  Nortli 
Somei-set  Island,  Franklin  Strait,  Victoria  Strait,  and  Dease  Strait. 
This  latter  route  was  followed  by  Franklin,  in  his  last  memorable 
expedition  in  1847,  as  far  as  King  William  Island,  E.  of  Victoria 
Strait.  A  more  direct  route  to  Bellot  Strait  has  been  vainly  attempted 
from  Hudson  Strait  by  Poz  Channel  and  Fury  and  Heola  Strait  into 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  out  of  which  Bellot  Strait  passes  to  the  W. 
Buined  dwellings  and  other  remains  prove  that  in  a  far  distant  age  the 
islands  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  were  occupied,  probably  by  Esqui- 
maux. 

Greenland. — We  may  add  to  this  section   a   brief   description   of 
Oreenland,  though  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  British  dominions,  but 
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is  claimed  by  ike  Danes.  It  U  an  island  of  unknown  extent,  lying  E. 
of  Davis  Strait :  its  £.  coast  has  been  followed  to  78°  N.,  and  the  W. 
coast  to  81°  20'  ;  aud  its  area  thus  far  is  roughly  estimated  at  380,000 
sq.  m.  The  £.  coast  appears  to  be  about  the  most  inhospitable  in  the 
whole  world:  fields  of  ice  beset  the  adjacent  seas,  from  the  very  ed^e 
of  which  glaciers  and  cliffs  of  ice  rise  to  a  great  height.  The  W. 
coast  has  a  different  character,  beii^  deeply  indented  with  fiort's,  and. 
fringed  with  isUDds,  some  of  considerable  size:  yet  even  from  thifr 
side  the  interior  is  impenetrable,  mountains  covered  with  perennial 
snow  lining  the  shore  at  a  shoi-t  distance  from  it.  The  average  height 
of  these  mountains  or  highlands  (as  they  may  more  properly  be 
termed)  is  about  2000  ft.  The  only  noticeable  features  are  Gape 
Farewell,  on  an  island  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  region  ;  and  IHsko 
Island,  on  the  W.  coast,  in  70°  N.  lat.  The  shores  of  Greenland  are 
visited  by  vessels  engag^  in  whaling  and  seal-hunting.  The  country 
itself  yields  for  export  reindeer,  furs,  and  eider-down.  Coal  exists  on 
the  W.  coast  between  69°  20'  and  72°  6*  N.  lat.,  and  copper  ore  has 
been  found  at  Piako.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  being  27°*5,  very  little  food  can  consequently 
be  raised  from  the  soil.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Esquimaux, 
their  number  being  computed  at  about  10,00(3.  The  Danes  have 
maintained  settlements  there  since  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century:  the  chief  of  these  at  present  are  Juliawshaa^  and  Fxe- 
derickahaab  in  the  S. ;  Chxistiaaahaab,  to  the  S.  of  Diskg,  and  God- 
havn  on  that  island;  and  Uppamavik,  more  to  the  N.  The  Danish 
residents  number  about  300,  and  ai-e.  supplied  with  necessaries  from 
Denmark.  Some  500  years  since  a  flourishing  Norse  community, 
desceudants  of  the  original  discoverers  of  America  from  Iceland,  occu- 
pied the  coasts  of  this  island  with  above  100  villages,  two  towns,  16 
churches,  &c.  The  date  and  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  this 
colony  are  unknown  ;  it  seems  probable  that  the  severity  of  the 
climate  has  much  increased  within  the  historical  period.  The  desolate 
island  of  Jan-Mayen,  rising  in  the  Beeranberg  Mt.  to  6870  ft.,  lies  some 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in  70}°  N.  lat.,  7°  31'  W.  long. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^  1.  Bonndaries,  area,  and  population- Historical  geography  ^  2.  CJoast-line  and  har- 
bours. $  3.  Natural  features— The  Appalachian  region,  and  the  Atlantic  slope.  §  4. 
The  Mississippi  basin,  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  slope.  $  6.  The  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  slope.  ^  6  Climate,  soil,  and  productions.  $  7  Inhabitants,  government, 
religion,  and  education.  $  8.  Political  divisions.  $  9  Towns,  their  appearance  and 
growth— Noteworthy  objects— Historical  associations. 

§  1.  Boundaries — Area,  and  Population — Historical  Geo- 
graphy.— The  United  States  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  North 
America  between  the  Atlantic  and  PaciBc  Oceans,  from  the  frontier 
of  the  British  possessions  in  the  N>  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mexican  frontier  in  the  S.    They  also  hold  a  detached  r^on  in  the 
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N.W.  angle  of  the  continent  bordering  on  the  Pacific  The  southern 
boundary  crosses  from  the  Pacific  in  32°  40*  N.  lat.  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  26°  2f  N.  lat.,  the  intermediate  boundary  being  chiefly 
formed  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  northern  boundary  has 
already  been  described  as  coinciding  with  the  49th  parallel  in  the 
western  half  of  the  continent,  and  striking  the  Atlantic  in  45°  N. 
lat.,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  forming  the  intermediate 
boundary  from  the  75th  meridian  westward.  It  is  difficult  to  rea- 
lize the  extent  of  this  vast  territory :  a  line  crossing  diagonally  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.  would  measure  nearly  2900  ul,  or  about  6  times  the 
length  of  Great  Britain ;  a  line  measured  from  N.  to  S.  along  the 
98th  meridian  would  measure  1700  m.,  or  about  3  times  the  breadth 
of  France ;  the  area  (including  the  N.W.  territory)  equals  3,511,150 
sq.  m.,  or  about  42  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  popula- 
tion amounts  to  31,980,694. 

History.  —  The  earliest  settlement  of  a  permanent  character  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  Union  was  in  Florida,  where  Spaniards  esta- 
blished themselves  at  St:  Augustine  in  15(35.  In  1579,  the  Fnglish 
made  their  first  attempt  (nn  unsuccessful  one)  at  colonization  under 
the  leadership  of  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert.  In  1585,  a  settlement  was 
effected  on  the  Isle  of  Roanoke,  North  Carolina,  which  also  proved  a 
failure.  In  1606  the  London  and  Plymouth  Companies  received  their 
charters  from  James  I.,  and  in  1607  the  former  founded  Jamestown  in 
Virginia.  In  1614  the  Dutch  made  a  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island, 
which  they  named  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  In  1620  the 
Puritans  landed  at  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  year  the 
Council  of  Plymouth  received  by  a  patent  from  James  I.  all  the  terri- 
tory between  40°  and  48°  N.  lat.,  under  the  title  of  New  England:  The 
Council  made  grants  out  of  this  territory  to  several  settlers.  In  1 634 
Maryland  was  occupied  by  Irish  Roman  Catholics  under  a  grant  of 
territory  given  by  Charles  I.  to  Lord  Baltimore.  In  1664  the  English 
occupied  temporarily,  and  in  1674  permanently,  the  Dutch  colony  of 
New  Amsterdam  and  the  surrounding  territory.  In  1665  New  Jeraey 
was  settled  under  a  gi-ant  made  by  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  Charles 
II.  had  given  the  whole  territory  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Dutch  had  settled  in  New  Jersey  as  early  as  1614,  and  Swedes  in 
1627,  but  they  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  were  reduced  by  the 
English.  In  1665  settlements  were  made  in  Noirth  Carolina  on  Cape 
Fear  River,  and  Albemarle  Sound.  In  1670  South  Carolina  was  occu- 
pied by  virtue  of  a  grant  made  7  yeai^s  previously  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  others,  which  gave  them  all  between  29°  and  36  J°  N.  lat. : 
in  1680  Charleston  was  founded  by  the  colonists  under  this  grant,  whose 
numbers  were  shortly  after  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  numerous 
French  Protestants.  In  1682  William  Penn  established  himself  in  the 
territory  named  after  him,  Pennsylvania.  In  1733  Georgia  was  occu- 
pied by  settlers  under  Oglethorpe,  who  founded  l^avannah.  Meanwhile 
the  French  who  had  occupied  Louisiana  more  or  less  from  1682,  and 
were  well  established  in  Canada,  formed  a  scheme  for  enclosing  the 
British  settlements  westwai'd  with  a  cordon  of  forts,  which  were  to 
connect  the  above  countries  along  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi.   War  ensued,  and  resulted  in  the  cession  by  France  in  1763  o£ 
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All  that  Uy  E.  of  tiie  Mtniwippi  to  Great  Britain;  the  territory  W.  of 
that  river,  together  with  the  iaiaDd  of  New  Orleans,  having  been  already 
in  1762  ced^  to  Spain.  Spain  also  ceded  Florida  in  1763  to  Great 
Britain,  but  regained  it  in  1781.  The  War  of  the  ReTolution,  1775- 
S:\f  deprived  Gi'eat  Britain  of  her  valuable  possessions  in  these  parts, 
and  the  Union  of  the  13  *  original'  states  on  the  seaboard  of  the 
Atlantic  was  effected  in  1787.  The  chief  accessions  to  tha  territory 
of  the  Union  since  that  time  have  been  Louisiana,  which  was  ceded  in 
'  1800  by  Spain  to  France,  and  was  purchased  from  France  in  1803; 
Florida,  which  was  acquired  by  purohase  from  Spain  in  1821  ;  Texas 
and  California,  which  were  gained  by  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1845-6  ; 
and  Aiaaka,  or  the  North- West  Territory,  purchased  from  Russia  in 
1867. 

§  2.  CoAST-LTNB  AND  HARBOURS. — ^The  United  States  have  a 
coast-line  of  2525  m.  on  the  Atlantic,  1925  m.  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  1750  m.  on  the  Pacific  S.  of  British  America.  The 
length  of  coast  in  the  Alaska  Territory  may  be  very  roughly 
estimaUnl  ai  5000  m.,  giving  a  total  of  11,200  m.  There  are  no 
deep  or  large  inlets  throughout  the  3  first  sections ;  but  a  sufficiency 
of  harbourage  is  supplied  by  the  lesser  indentations  and  by  the 
river-openings,  which  are  generally  accessible  to  shipping.  The 
distribution  of  the  harbourage  is,  however,  very  unequal,  the  supply 
being  particularly  deficient  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  which  is  regular  and  fringed  with  sand-spits  in  some  parts  and 
elsewhere  with  islands.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  a  low  alluvial 
shore  fringed  with  lakes  and  lagnnes,  and  here  also  harbourage  is 
somewhat  deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  and  middle 
portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast-line  abound  with  openings  which  ofi'er 
fine  natural  harbours ;  and  the  Pacific  coast  has  sheltered  bays  formed 
by  the  projecting  spurs  of  the  Coast  Range.  We  add  a  few  parti- 
culars as  to  each  of  these  sections. 

CI)  The  AUanHo  Coaat. — Commencing  in  the  N.E.  angle,  the  coast  of 
Maine  is  jagged  and  rocky,  and  fringed  with  islands  of  the  same  chanu;ter 
to  the  number  of  sibout  400.  The  chief  openings  are  PaMamaqnoddy, 
Penobsoot,  and  Caaoo  Bays:  the  ports  are  numerous  but  difficult  of 
approach,  with  the  exception  of  Portland  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  State, 
which  is  land-locked,  deep,  readily  accessible  from  the  ocean,  and  never 
ice-bound.  Between  Portland  and  Cape  Anne  there  is  a  first-rate 
harbour  at  Portimonth,  safe,  deep,  and  never  frozen.  Xauaehnsetti 
Bay  offers  harbourage  at  Salem,  whence  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  with 
India  and  Africa,  and  at  Boston,  where  the  peninsulas  on  which  Boston 
Proper  and  East  Boston  stand  enclose  a  large  and  protected  sheet  of 
water.  Plymonth  harbour  lies  at  the  entrance  of  CSapo  Cod  Bay  and 
was  the  spot  at  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  disembarked  in  1 620.  Be- 
tween  the  peninsula  terminating  with  Gape  Cod  and  the  river  Hudson, 
the  coast  trends  to  the  W.  and  is  sheltered  by  islands,  of  which  we  may 
notice  Vantaeket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  inclose  Kantnoket  Bay 
on  the  S. ;  Long  Island,  which  skirts  the  coast  in  a  length  of  115  id., 
and  is  severed  from  the  mainland  by  Long  Islaod  Sonnd ;  and  Staten 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Hudson.     The  chief  inlets  in  this 
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section  are  Bnmrd*!  and  Kamgaaiet  Bays:  the  latter  contains  Bhodc 
Island  and  has  frequented  harbours  at  Ifew  Bedford,  the  head-quarten> 
of  the  whale-fishing  business,  at  Providenoei  which  can  be  reached  by 
Tessels  of  900  tons,  and  at  ITewport  on  Rhode  Island,  which  was  the 
first  commercial  town  in  the  Union  down  to  1769  ;  further  W.  there  is 
a  first-rate  harbour  at  New  London,  and  a  good  one  at  Kewhaven: 
lastly,  New  York  has  a  most  spacious,  well  -  protected,  and  deep 
harbour,  extending  from  the  point  where  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
Hudson  meet  down  to  the  ocean  entrance  between  Staten  and  Long 
Islands.  S.  of  New  York,  sandy  spits  and  shore  islands  extend  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  Hay,  and  render  the  coast  dangerous.  Delaware 
Bay  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  length  of  65  m.,  and  leads  up  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  river  Delaware,  a  great  entrep6t  for  the  coasting 
trade.  From  0.  Henlopen  sand-spits  and  shore-islands  again  succeed  S. 
to  Cape  Charles,  the  northern  portal  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  a  remarkable  inlet,  about  200  m.  long,  wonderfully  indented, 
deep  throughout,  and  the  receptacle  of  numerous  navigable  rivers, 
among  them  the  Patapsco,  on  which  is  situated  Baltimore,  the  second 
port  in  the  whole  country;  and  the  James,  which  leads  up  to  Rich- 
mond :  the  James  joins  the  bay  at  Hampton  Boads,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  guarded  by  FortreBS  Monroe  on  the  N.  shore,  while  a  spacious 
and  accessible  harbour  exists  at  Norfolk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Roads,  the  seat  of  various  naval  establishments,  the  chief  of  which 
(the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth)  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1861.  S.  of 
Cape  Henry,  which  forms  the  S.  portal  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  there  follows 
with  slight  intermission  to  the  extremity  of  Florida  a  succession  of  spits 
and  shore-islands :  the  most  noticeable  features  in  this  section  are  the 
dreaded  Capes  Hatterae  and  Lookont,  Albemarle  and  Pamlieo  Sonnda, 
which  are  only  accessible  through  narrow  openings,  and  are,  practically, 
inland  waters  ;  and  Long  Bay,  which  is  open  and  tolerably  dree  of 
islands.  The  chief  ports  in  this  long  stretch  of  coast  are  Charleston, 
whose  harbour,  formed  by  the  confiuence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
Rivers,  admits  of  vessels  drawing  17  ft.,  and  is  safe,  spacious,  and  only 
7  m.  from  the  ocean ;  Wilmington,  more  N.,  20  m.  up  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  of  moderate  depth ;  and  Savannahi  18  m.  up  the  river 
of  the  same  name. 

(2) 'Gulf  of.  Mexico  Good, — From  the  S.  coast  of  Florida  a  long  and 
dangerous  chain  of  islands,  called  the  Florida  Keys,  with  a  reef  running 
parallel  to  it  on  the  outside,  projects  W.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On 
one  of  the  islands,  Key  West,  there  is  a  fortified  harbour,  which 
commands  the  Strait,  and  is  a  place  of  call  for  steamers.  The  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  is  devoid  of  harbours,  and  the  section  between 
the  peninsula  and  the  Mississippi  offers  moderate  accommodation  in 
Appalaohioola  Bay;  a  safe  and  spacious  harbour  in  Pensacola  Bay, 
where  the  United  States  have  a  naval  station  ;  and  equally  good 
quarters  in  Mobile  Bay:  shore-islands  stretch  in  front  of  these  bays 
and  afford  defensible  positions.  Between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  a 
protected  passage  for  vessels  is  found  by  Pascagonla  Bay  to  Lake  Borgne, 
and  thence  by  Lake  Pontohartrain  to  New  (Cleans :  this,  the  great 
port  of  the  Mississippi,  stands  94  m.  up  the  river,  and  is  accessible  to 
the  largest  ships  :  the  approach  to  it  is  guarded  by  forts  75  m.  below 
the  city,  which  were,  however,  unable  to  stop  Farragut's  advance  in 
1862.  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  the  coast  is  low  and  swampy ;  the  bays 
ai^  fronted  with  islands  ;  and  there  are  numerous  lakes  fed  by  the 
rivers  and  approachable  through  narrow  channels  or  *  passes,',  as  they 
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•re  locally  termed :  good  harboiira  are  acaree,  the  beat  being  Oalveaton, 
which  liee  between  the  ialand  of  the  aame  name  and  the  mainland : 
Xatagotda  appears  to  be  the  next  beat. 

(3)  Facifie  Coa4<.— The  stretch  of  coaat  between  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Fuca  Strait  is  broken  about  mid-way  by  a  long,  ramify- 
mg  inlet,  8aa  Trmnoiaoo  Bay,  capable  of  receiving  the  navies  of  the 
wurld»  and  perfectly  land-locked,  with  an  entrance  of  a  mile's  width, 
known  as  the  *  Golden  Gate/  There  are  4  other  land-locked  bays  on 
this  coast,  Lot  Aiigelwi  and  8aa  Siego  to  the  S.  of  San  Francisco, 
TonalM  and  Humboldt  to  the  N.  of  it ;  but  of  these  San  Diego  alone 
appears  to  be  of  much  service,  Humboldt  having  a  dangerous  access  by 
reason  of  a  bar,  and  the  other  two  being  shallow.  There  are  several 
open  harbours,  but  with  the  exception  of  Xcmterey  they  are  exposed  to 
the  S.  The  ^i«*«Ki^  river  has  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth,  inside 
which  the  navigation  is  good.  The  Umpqua  River  (43^  45'  N.  lat.)  is 
more  accessible,  but  the  depth  of  water  on  its  bar  is  less.  The  pro- 
montories on  this  coast  are  Point  Ccmoeption  in  34°  25'  N.  lat.,  C.  Xsa- 
doobio  in  40°  25',  0.  Diiappoiiitment,  N.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Columbia, 
»nd  C.  nattary  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Fooa.  The  S.  shore 
of  this  strait  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  offers  a  succession  of 
fine  harbours.  New  Dnngenaii,  Fort  IMaoovory,  Hood's  Canal,  an  inlet 
60  m.  long,  and,  above  all,  Paget  Sound,  100  m.  long,  land-locked,  deep, 
and  capable  of  holding  any  amount  of  shipping.  In  the  N.W.  territory 
the  chief  port  is  on  the  island  of  Sitka  in  57°  3'  N.  lat. :  the  coast  is 
throughout  irregular ;  the  chief  inlets  have  been  already  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  §  4. 

§  3.  Natural  Divisions — The  Appalachian  Region  and  thb 
Atlantic  Slope. — We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  general 
disposition  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, and  we  now  propose  to  fill  up  that  sketch  by  a  more 
detailed  description  of  that  large  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to 
the  United  States,  under  the  3  following  divisions : — (1)  The  Appa- 
lachian Begion  and  the  Atlantic  slope.  (2)  The  Mississippi  Basin 
and  the  Mexican  Gulf  slope.  (3)  The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pad  6c  slope.  The  Appalaohian  Begion  includes  the  mountains  so 
named,  from  the  34th  parallel  in  the  S.  to  the  verge  of  the  St.  Law- ' 
rence  basin  in  the  N.  The  Appalachian  system  consists  of  2  sections 
divided  by  the  river  Hudson,  to  the  E.  of  which  are  a  series  of 
detached  ranges  and  irregular  highlands,  and  to  the  W.  of  it  tha 
long  line  of  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  Mts.  proper,  stretching 
away  for  about  1300  m.  to  the  S.W.,  with  a  varying  breadth  of 
from  30  to  150  m.,  and  an  average  elevation  of  2500  ft.  The 
Appalachian  Mts.  consist  of  a  series  of  parallel  ranges,  the  most 
important  and  continuous  of  which  is  the  Blue  Bidge,  facing  the 
eastern  plain  S.  of  the  Potomac,  and  containing  Mt  Xitcdiell 
(6470  ft.),  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  system,  situated  in 
8.  Carolina.  The  main  Alleghany  Bidge  lies  behind  this,  and  there 
are  frequently  intermediate  or  outlying  ranges  of  less  importance, 
each  having  its  local  designation,  such  as  the  Oomberlaod  Mts.  in 
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S.E.  Kentucky,  Look-out  Xt  near  the  Tennessee,  &c.  To  the  N. 
of  the  Potdmac  the  ranges  are  more  irregular  :  the  foremost  or 
easternmost  ridge  is  known  as  the  South  XtB. ;  these  are  succeeded 
W.  by  the  Blue  or  Kittatiimy  Xts ;  and  these  again  by  the  main 
Alleghany  range.  The  mountains  E.  of  the  Hudson  have  their 
specific  designations — the  Oreen  Xts.,  from  which  Vermont  derives 
its  name,  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut ;  the  White  Mts., 
tn  the  other  side  of  the  Connecticut,  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  the 
highlands  of  Maine,  which  attain  in  Xt  Katahdin  a  height  of 
5385  ft.  To  the  E.  of  the  Hudson  the  hills  cover  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country :  S.  of  the  Hudson  they  gradually  recede  from 
the  sea,  and  the  slope  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  belts,  viz. :  a 
terrace  with  an  average  elevation  of  1000  ft.,  narrow  to  the  N.  of 
the  Potomac,  and  broad  to  the  S.  of  that  river ;  and  a  low,  alluvial 
coast-land,  generally  sandy,  and  in  many  parts  swampy.  A  granite 
ridge  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  belts. 

Rivers  and  Lakes,—  The  Atlantio  slope  comprises  not  only  the  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  Appalachian  ranges,  but  also  that  portion  of  the 
St.  Lawrenoe  baain  which  falls  \(ithin  the  United  States,  comprising 
the  it.  bank  of  that  river  from  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
45th  parallel  to  its  outlet  from  Lake  Ontario,  the  southern  half  of  Lakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  and  Superior,  together  with  the  rt.  banks  of  the  connect- 
ing straams,  and  the  whole  of  Lake  Xiehigan.  The  commercial  value 
of  these  lakes  as  a  means  of  intercommunication  is  very  great,  but  the 
hydrographical  region  connected  with  them  is  restricted,  and  we  need 
add  nothing  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
The  rivers  that  seek  the  Atlantic  from  the  Appalachian  range  have  a 
twofold  value— as  navigable  inlets  and  as  supplying  water-power  for 
machinery.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  falls  afc  the  point  where  the  granite 
ledge  separates  the  upper  terrace  from  the  maritime  plain.  These  falls 
terminate  the  navigation  for  sea-going  vessels,  and  are  utilized  for  the 
supply  of  motive-power  ;  hence  they  generally  become  the  sites  of  im- 
portant manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  such  as  Richmond, 
Trenton,  Hai'tford,  &c.  The  Hudson  stands  first  in  point  of, import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  a  water-way  in  the  direction  of  the 
Canadian  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  aod  is  navigable  for  sea-going 
vessels  up  to  Hudson,  117  m.,  and  for  small  craft  to  Troy,  166  m. :  it 
has  hence  become  a  highway  of  commerce  between  the  seaboard  and 
the  interior,  and  its  embouchure,  being  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
shipping,  is  the  seat  of  the  great  commercial  capital  of  America,  New 
York.  The  rivers  E.  of  the  Hudson  run  from  N.  to  S.  :  in  this  dii*ec- 
tion  we  may  notice — the  Oounectiout,  which  traverses  a  luxuriant  valley 
between  picturesque  mountain  ranges,  and  is  navigable  for  50  m.  up  to 
Hartford;  the  Kennebeo,  which  rises  in  Moosehead  Lake  and  flows 
with  a  tortuous  course  ;  and  the  Penobscot,  navigable  for  60  m.  to 
Bangor,  and  above  that  point  largely  used  for  floating  down  timber 
from  the  interior  of  Maine.  Of  the  rivers  S.  of  the  Hudson,  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Susquehannah  flow  from  N.  to  S.,  and  the  rest  fi*om 
N.W.  to  S.E.  The  Delaware  rises  in  the  Katskill  Mts.,  and  is  navigable 
for  sea-going  vessels  to  Philadelphia,  50  m.  from  its  estuary,  and  fur 
sloops  to  Trenton,  85  m. :  it  receives  rt.  the  Lehigh  or  Leigh  and  the 
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fldm^ldn,  tnd  L  the  Bopteton.  The  Bniqiiiliaima  is  composed  of  two 
branches,  distinguished  as  the  North  or  East,  and  the  West  branches, 
which  unite  near  Sunbury  after  courses  of  250  m.  and  200  m.  respec- 
tiveW :  it  receives  rt.  the  JuBiita  above  Harrisbiu^,  and  joins  the  head 
of  Chesapeake  Bay :  its  course  is  tortuous  and  broken  by  falls  and 
rapids,  and  the  scenery  of  the  North  branch  about  the  Wyoming 
Valley  is  moat  picturesque.  The  Pot6diM  is  ako  formed  by  two 
branches,  which  rise  in  the  heart  of  the  AUeghanie^ ;  it  receives  the 
ffhimsiidff*h,  which  itself  has  a  course  of  200  m.  at  the  back  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  ;  then  it  bursts  through  the  Blue  Ridge  with  rapids,  and  reaches 
Cb«>eapeake  Bay,  with  navigation  up  to  (Georgetown,  where  there  are 
falls.  The  Jamai  Biyer,  another  tributary  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  rises  on 
the  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  navigable  up  to  its  falls  at  Richmond, 
and  below  that  receives  rt.  the  AppooDUittoz.  The  Savannah,  the  chief 
river  of  South  Carolina,  is  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  to  the  town 
of  Savannah,  17  m.,  and  for  boats  to  Augusta^  130  m.  Of  the  less  im- 
portant streams  on  the  Atlantic  slope  we  may  notice  from  N.  to  S.  the 
St.  Croix,  on  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick ;  the  XarrimaOi  rising  in 
the  White  Mts.  of  New  Hampshire,  and  receiving  the  Winnipiaeogee 
from  the  picturesque  lake  of  the  same  name ;  the  Paaiaio,  W.  of  the 
Hudson,  famous  for  its  falls,  70  ft.,  near  Paterson  in  New  Jersey  }  the 
Patapieo,  which  joins  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  is  navigable  for  15  m.  to 
Baltimore  ;  the  Bappahannoek,  joining  Chesapeake  Bay  about  20  m.  S. 
of  the  Potomac,  navisable  to  Fredericsburg,  110  m. ;  Tork  BItbt, 
also  joining  Chesapeake  Bay;  the  Chowan,  falling  into  Albemarle 
Boimd  ;  the  Boanoke,  composed  of  two  branches,  the  Staunton  and 
Dan,  and  joining  Albemarle  Sound,  with  falls  at  Halifax,  75  m.  from 
its  mouth,  up  to  which  point  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels ;  the 
Pamlioo  and  the  Kenia,  tributaries  of  Pamlico  Sound;  Cape  Fear 
BiTer,  navigable  for  90  m.,  and  receiving  rt.  the  Deep  River ;  the  Pedee, 
in  South  Carolina,  with  a  course  of  above  400  m. ;  the  flaatse,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Wataree  or  Catawba  and  the  Congaree ;  the 
Ojeeehee,  18  m.  S.  of  the  Savannah  ;  and  the  Altmaha,  the  chief  river 
in  Georgia,  some  500  m.  long,  reaching  the  sea  60  m.  S.  of  the 
Savannah. 

Lakes.— The  lakes  of  the  N.E.  district  ajre  very  numerous,  and  in 
many  instances  very  beautiful.  The  only  one  of  commercial  importrr 
ance  is  Lake  flh^^mplMw^  104  m.  long,  which  forms  a  link  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  being  connected  with  the  former  by  a 
canal  and  with  the  latter  by  the  Richelieu,  through  which  it  discharges 
its  surplus  waters.  Lake  George,  36  m.  long,  lies  just  W.  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Wenham  Lake,  so  well  known  in  this  country  for  its 
supply  of  ice,  is  in  Massachusetts. 

Scenery, — The  scenery  of  the  Appalachian  region  is  generally  pleasing, 
and  in  many  parts  very  fine.  The  White  Mts.,  in  New  Hampshire, 
rank  as  the  *  Switzerland '  of  America  :  they  consist  of  a  large  cluster 
or  group  of  hills,  II  of  which  rise  to  4000  ft.  and  upwards.  '  The  Green 
Mts.,  though  less  visited,  are  hardly  less  picturesque.  The  Katskill 
Mts^  W.  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  Adurondack  Mts.,  W.  of  Lake  Geoi^e, 
are  favourite  resorts  of  tourists.  The  gorges  through  which  the  rivers 
force  their  way  are  frequently  very  fine  :  under  this  head  we  may 
specify  the  Delaware  Water-gap,  where  the  clifis  rise  precipitously 
from  the  stream  1200  ft. ;  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  Potomac  bursts 
through  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  the  precipices  called  the  Palisades,  which 
skirt  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  for  20  m.  above  New  York.     Of  the 
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water-falls  the  most  noticeable  are— the  Trenton  Falls,  on  a  stream 
tributary  to  the  Mohawk,  15  m.  N.  of  Utica  ;  the  Cohoes  Falls  (90  ft.) 
on  the  Mohawk  itself;  the  Passaic  Falls  (72  ft.)  near  Paterson  ;  the 
Silver  Cascade,  in  the  White  Mts. ;  the  Katterskill  Falls,  in  the  Katskill 
Mts. ;  the  Gtenessee  Falls,  at  Rochester,  near  Lake  Ontario ;  and,  above 
all,  the  American  portion  of  the  Niagara  fall,  which  is,  however,  not  so 
imposing  as  the  Canadian  portion  or  Horseshoe  Fall. 

§  4.  The  Mississippi  Basin  and  the  Mexican  Gulp  Slope. — 
The  vast  region  between  the  Appalachian  and  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and 
between  the  Canadian  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  almost 
wholly  comprised  within  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri. 
The  course  of  that  river  is  described  below ;  we  here  add  some  few 
particulars  as  to  the  surface  of  its  basin.  The  Mississippi  itself  runs 
in  a  depressed  alluvial  valley  from  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  to 
the  sea :  the  soil  throughout  the  whole  of  this  is  of  the  richest 
chafacter,  but  especially  in  the  section  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Kaskaskia,  known  as  the  ''Great  American 
Bottom.'*  Above  the  Missouri  the  river  works  its  way  through  a 
rolling  prairie,  the  swells  of  which  are  marked  by  the  frequent 
"bluffs**  on  the  river's  bank.  Below  the  Missouri,  the  higher 
ground  generally  recedes  from  the  river,  but  approaches  the  1. 
bank  between  Vicksburg  and  Natchez.  No  range  of  any  account 
breaks  the  plain  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Alleghanies: 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  Oiark  Mti.  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  an  elevated  plateau  which  extends  thence  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mts. :  the  range  rises  near  the  Missouri  and  trends 
away  S. W.  to  the  Red  River :  it  is  intersected  by  the  course  of  the 
Arkansas. 

Pratne«.— The  prairies  form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi.  They  extend  E.  of  the  river  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  W.  of  it  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  an  inter- 
minable extent  of  "  rolling  "  plains,  with  undulations  of  such  vast  sweep 
as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  dead  level.  As  far  W.  as 
the  Ozark  Mountains  they  are  very  fertile,  and  furnished  with  belts  of 
wood  along  the  rivers  and  elsewhere  with  scattered  clumps.  In  their 
natural  state  they  are  clothed  only  with  herbage  and  flowers,  but 
under  culture  they  produce  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  and 
vegetables.  To  the  W.  of  the  Ozark  Mts.  the  more  elevated  prairies 
are  uncultivable  from  their  extreme  dryness:  wood  is  scarce,  occa- 
siunal  clumps  only  being  seen,  but  herbage  and  flowers  still  con- 
tinue and  support  vast  herds  of  buffaloes,  together  with  other  forms 
of  animal  life— snakes,  locusts,  prairie-dogs,  elks,  &c.  In  Texas  the 
fertile  prairies  are  separated  from  the  wilderness  by  a  singular  belt  of 
scrubby  wood  called  the  **  Cross  Timbers,*'  400  m.  long,  and  from  10 
to  25  m.-  broad.  In  the  N.W.  of  that  state  the  plateau  attains  an 
elevation  of  2500  ft.,  and  is  here  called  the  IJano  EBtaoado,  or 
**  staked  plain,"  from  the  stakes  which  mark  the  route  across  its  dreary 
expanse. 

Biven.— The   KiBiifldppi,  the  "Great  Water/'  issues  from  Lake 
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ItMwa  in  47^  10'  N.  lat.,  at  an  elevation  of  1575  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  upper  coune  terminates  at  Fort  St.  Anthony,  650  m. 
from  its  source  and  856  ft.  above  the  sea ;  in  this  section  it  make« 
numerous  falls,  of  which  those  of  St.  Anthony  are  the  highest.  Ixh 
middle  course  terminates  S.  about  the  35th  psrallel,  during  which  it 
fHlls  635  ft.,  its  elevation  above  the  sea  at  Memphis  being  221  ft.  :  in 
this  section  it  receives  .two  mighty  affluents,  the  Missouri  on  its  re. 
bank  and  the  Ohio  on  its  left.  The  XiHOiiii  (**  smoky  "  or  **  muddy- 
water  '*)  has  the  best  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  trunk  stream,  by 
reason  of  its  more  extended  course:  it  rises  in  the  Wind  River  Mta^ 
and  escapes  from  the  mountains  through  a  wonderful  gorge  called  the 
"Qates  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,"  situated  about  400  m.  from  its 
source ;  after  another  100  m.  it  mkkes  its  series  of  Great  Falls,  one  of 
which  is  87  ft.  :  it  receives  three  important  affluents  on  its  rt.  bank — 
the  YaUowitona,  the  Platte,  and  the  Kansas,  the  second  of  which  ia 
the  most  important  both  in  size  and  as  being  the  natural  highroad  to 
Oregon  and  California.  The  Ohio  is  formed  by  the  junction,  at  Pitta- 
burg,  of  the  AUej^haiiy  and  Monongahela,  which  streams  convex^  from 
N.  and  R.,  bringmg  with  them  the  drainage  of  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Below  Pitt8bui*g  the  Ohio  has  a  S.W.  course  of  nearly 
1000  m.  to  the  Mississippi,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  rapids  sit 
Louisville,  its  stream  is  throughout  gentle.  Its  chief  affluents  are  1. 
the  Cnmberlaad  and  Tennessee,  and  rt.  the  Wabash,  all  of  which  are 
navigable.  The  Mississippi  further  receives  in  its  mid  course  rt.  the 
Minnesota  and  the  Ses  Moines,  above  the  Missouri,  the  Frands  and  the 
White  River ;  and  1.  the  Wiseonsin  and  the  Illinois,  above  the  Ohiol 
In  its  lower  course  the  Mississippi  receives  two  important  affluents  on 
jts  rt.  bank,  viz. :  the  Arkansas  and  the  Bed  River,  which  flow  in  their 
upper  and  mid  courses  through  a  dry  sterile  region  ;  and  1.  the  Taioo, 
which  joins  it  above  Yieksburg.  Below  the  Red  River  the  Mississippi 
forms  a  delta,  15,000  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  in  this  region  its  channels 
have  to  be  restrained  by  artificial  dykes  or  **  lev^  "  to  prevent  inunda- 
tion during  the  rainy  season.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  to  Natchez,  350  m.,  and  for  river  steamers  up  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  2037  m.  The  Ohio  has  a  remarkably  placid  and  uniform 
course;  by  the  aid  of  a  short  canal  at  Louisville,  it  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  throughout  to  Pittsburg,  and  by  the  Monongahela 
branch  to  Brownsville,  60  m.  higher.  The  Ohio  is  liable  to  great  alte- 
rations in  its  depth,  and  at  low  water  the  navigation  is  difficult  from 
sand-bars.  The  Missouri  is  navigable  in  summer  by  steamboat  to 
Fort  Union  2170  m.,  and  during  the  **  spring  rise  "  to  Fort  Benton 
400  m.  higher.  The  sum-total  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  reaches  the  enormous  amount  of  35,000  m. 

The  other  rivers  that  seek  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  two  groups,  according  as  they  lie  E.or  W.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Under  the  former  head  may  be  noticed: — the  Appalaehicola, 
formed  by  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers ;  the  Alabama,  formed 
by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and  joined  about  75  m.  above  its 
mouth  by  the  Tomhighee  from  the  N.W.,  below  which  point  the 
river  is  known  as  the  Mobile;  and  the  Pearl  River,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Borgne.  The  Alabama  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  We- 
tumpka,  460  m.  above  Mobile,  .and  the  Tombigbee  to  Columbus, 
416  m.  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  the  rivers  rise  on  the  plateau  and  flow  in 
parallel  courses  S.E.  to  the  sea,  the  most  important  being  the  Braios, 
aavigable  in  high  water  to  Washington  300  m.,  and  at  all  times  to 
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Columbia,  40  m. ;  the  Colorado,  which  joins  Matagorda  Bay  and  is 
naTigablo  to  Austin,  300  m. ;  and  the  Sio  Grande,  shallow  and  with 
frequent  sand-bars  and  rapids,  but  navigable  for  small  steamers  to 
Kingsbury  Rapids,  450  m.  The  less  important  streams  are  the  Sabine, 
on  the  E.  border  of  Texas,  the  Keohet,  the  Trinity,  the  Goadalnpe,  and 
the  Ban  Antonio. 

Lakes. — The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  generally  free  of  lakes  :  an 
exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  reference  to  the  region  about  its 
head-watera,  where  they  are  very  numerous  and  form  the  leading  fea- 
ture in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Minnesota.  The  coast  of  the 
Mexican  Qulf,  on  the  other  hand,  has  numerous  lakes  or  river  expan- 
sions, and  Florida  has  a  remarkable  wilderness  of  waters,  of  which  the 
chief  members^  are  the  extensive  jungly  swamps  called  the  Eyerglades, 
and  Lake  Okechohee. 

§  5.  The  Hocky  Mountains  and  thb  Pacific  Slope.  —  The 
Rocky  Mts.  axe  not  a  single  continuous  range,  but  rather  a  broad 
belt  of  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  ranges  with  isolated  peaks  and 
groups  of  mountains.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  the  system  lies 
between  the  42nd  and  43rd  parallels,  where  are  situated  the  Wind 
Biyer  Bange,  Fremont  Peak  (13,570  ft.),  and  the  Sonth  Pass,  a  much- 
frequented  route  which  follows  the  Sweet  Water  branch  of  the  North 
Platte  and  crosses  the  range  at  an  elevation  of  7849  ft.  to  Fort 
Bridger  and  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  S.  of  this,  in  about  41°  30'  N. 
lat.,  is  Bridger's  Pass,  which  forms  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  South  Platte  and  Fort  Bridger,  and  which  follows, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  watershed,  the  desolate  valley  of  Bitter 
Creek.  Following  the  line  S.  we  may  notice  the  sections  called 
New  Park,  about  41°  N.  lat;  Old  Park,  about  40°  N.  lat.  with 
Long's  Peak  (12,500  ft.);  and  South  Park,  about  39°  N.  lat.  at 
the  head  of  the  river  Arkansas,  with  Pike's  Peak  (11,497  ft.)  the 
grandest  mountain  in  the  whole  range.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Kio  Grande  del  Norte  is  inclosed  at  its  head  by  the  White  Mts.,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Sierra  de  San  Jnan,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Sierra  Moro, 
standing  out  from  which  to  the  E.  are  the  Spanish  Peaks  (11,000  ft.). 
A  route  crosses  the  Sierra  Moro  at  Fort  Garland  between  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Grand  River.  The  plateau  on  which  the  town 
of  Santa  F^  stands  is  7000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  diverging 
ranges  on  each  side  of  it  rise  some  5000  ft.  higher.  Mt.  Taylor 
in  the  Sierra  Madre  on  the  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande  attains  a  yet 
higher  altitude.  About  the  32nd  parallel  the  ridges  decline,  though 
the  general  elevation  continues  high.  Important  routes  cross  these 
prolongations  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  fix)m  Santa  F^,  W,  to  the  Colorado 
and  California,  and  E.  to  Kansas  via  Fort  Larned,  and  again  along 
the  Canadian  river  to  Van  Buren.  A  more  southerly  line  between 
Houston  in  Texas  and  Fort  Yuma  on  the  Colorado  crosses  the  lower 
heights  near  the  Mexican  frontier.  N.  of  43°  we  may  notice  the 
Bitter  Boot  Mts.  between  the  4;6th  and  48th  parallels :  two  routes 
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cro6B  the  ^terahed  in  this  neighbourhood,  one  oommnnicating 
between  Bannock  on  the  river  Jefferaon  and  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  the  other,  more  N.,  crossing  by  Lewis  and  Clark's  Pass  between 
the  Missouri  and  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia. 

The  Qreat  Batm, — ^W.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  an  elevated  highland  region 
occupies  the  intervening  space  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascade 
Range.  The  former  of  these  ranges  oflfers  no  single  break  throughout 
its  whole  length,  whereby  the  interior  waters  may  reach  the  sea.  The 
basin  so  enclosed  has  a  general  elevation  of  5000  ft.,  and  is  traversed 
by  ranges  running  longitudinally,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Humboldt 
Biver  Mts.  in  the  centre  and  the  Wahsatoh  Mti.,  E.  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  Great  Basin  (as  it  is  called)  has  an  area  of  175,000  sq.  m.  and  is 
generally  a  sterile,  forbidding  region ;  but  the  valleys  opening  out  from 
the  Wahsatch  range  have  been  rendered  fertile  through  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  Mormons  who  have  reclaimed  about  140,000  acres. 
The  water  collects  in  lakes,  some  of  which  are  strongly  saline.  K.  of 
the  Great  Basin  the  Cascade  Range  allows  an  escape  for  the  waters 
through  a  single  cleft,  by  which  the  Columbia  gains  the  sea.  S.  of  the 
Basin  the  waters  seek  the  Gulf  of  California  through  the  Colorado. 

The  Sienra  Nevada  and  Caaoade  Banjge, — The  Sierra  Nevada  has  a 
general  elevation  of  7000  ft.  and  a  maximum  elevation  of  11,000  ft.  in 
Castle  Peak;  its  snowy  summits  and  precipitous  well-wooded  sides, 
over  which  the  streams  break  in  falls  of  marvellous  height  and  beauty, 
have  a  very  fine  aspect  as  viewed  firam  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The 
highest  summit  in  California,  Bhssta  or  Tdhaste  (15,000  ft),  stands  apart 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sacramento  basin.  The  Coast  Bange 
skirts  the  coast  at  a  varying  distance  from  it — sometimes  sending  its 
spurs  to  the  very  shore,  elsewhere  leaving  plains  of  varying  width  up 
to  40  m.  The  height  varies  from  2000  to  6000  ft.,  and  Mt.  Ban  Ber- 
nardino in  South  California  rises  to  8500  ft.  The  range  is  steep  and 
rugged,  and  well  wooded  to  the  N.  of  San  Francisco.  Between  it  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  lies  the  fine  basin  of  the  Sacramento,  having  a  length 
of  500  m.,  and  a  breadth  of  about  80  m.,  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
through  a  gap  in  the  range.  The  CaM»de  Bange  holds  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  northern  extensions  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  it  rises  grandlv  to  an  average  height  of  8000  or 
10,000  ft.  with  steep  well- wooded  sides,  and  contains  some  of  the 
loftiest  summits  in  the  United  States,  Mt  Hood  (17,640  ft),  Mt  8t 
Helens  (13,300  ft.),  Mt  Jefbrson,  and  Mt  Pitt:  most  of  the  summits 
are  volcanic.  Between  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Range,  the  rich  Wil- 
lamette valley  opens  S.  of  the  Columbia.  The  northern  section  of  the 
Pacific  slope  calls  for  little  notice  ;  the  Coast  Ranere,  however,  containR 
some  of  the  loftiest  points  of  N.  America — Mt.  dt  Xlias  (14,996  ft.), 
together  with  Mt.  Fairweather  (14,768  ft.),  and  other  lofty  peaks. 
The  Alaska  peninsula  contains  a  series  of  volcanoes. 

Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  on  the  Pacific  slope  ore  the  Colorado  and 
the  Columbia.  The  Colorado  drains  a  very  large  district  S.  of  the 
Great  Basin  of  Utah,  but  it  terminates  outside  the  boimdary  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  navigation,  which  extends  75  m.  to  Fort  Yuma, 
is  much  impeded  by  shoals.  The  Colnmbia  is  composed  of  two  great 
branches,  the  northern  one  of  which  rises  in  British  Columbia  and 
receives  an  important  branch,  called  Clark's  Fork,  from  the  Bitter  Root 
range,  while  the  other  or  southern  branch,  variously  known  as  tho 
Snake  River  or  Lewis  Tork,  rises  somewhat  N.  of  Fremont's  Peak  : 
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both  branches  trayerse  a  most  desolate  highland,  and  uniting  about 
150  m.  E.  of  the  Cascade  Range,  burst  through  the  opening  afifonled  in 
the  range  with  a  series  of  rapids  100  m.  above  its  mouth:  it  receives 
the  Willamette  below  the  Falls.  The  valley  of  California  is  drained  by 
the  Saoramento  from  the  N.  and  the  Ban  Joaqnin  from  the  S.,  which 
unite  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  or  estuary  leading  down  to  Francisco 
Bay.  In  the  Qreat  Basin  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Humboldt,  the 
Walker,  and  the  Oarson  in  the  wetstem  section ;  the  Kioolett  and  the 
Bear  Slyer  in  the  eastern:  these  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  lakes 
or  sinks.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  about  75  m.  long  and  35  m.  wide,*  and  is 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The  other  chief  lakes  are  TTtah 
Lake  (35  m.  long),  connected  by  a  river  with  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
Pyramid  Lake,  surrounded  by  precipitous  heights  and  with  a  pyra- 
midal rock  in  its  centre.  The  upper  river-courses  on  the  high 
plateaus  ou  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  not  unfrequently  lie  in  deep 
fissures  bounded  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock:  such  places  are 
termed  canons  (pronounced  canyons)  meaning  literally  "  tubes."  In 
Alaska  the  chief  river  is  the  Tonkon  (the  Kwichpak  of  the  Russians), 
a  very  large  river,  navigable  for  1800  m.,  traversing  a  wooded  region* 
and  frozen  up  for  8  months  in  the  year :  it  receives  the  Porcnpine  or 
Bat  river. 

§  6.  Climate,  Soil,  and  Piwductions. — The  general  conditions 
of  the  climate  of  the  United  States  have  been  already  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Their  influence  on  the  productions  and  on 
the  population  deserves  special  notice.  The  warm  yapours  of  the 
Pacific  condensing  on  the  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Cascade, 
and  the  Coast  ranges,  foster  the  gigantic  forms  of  forest  life  peculiar 
to  those  regions — the  Wellinfftonia  or  Sequoia  gigantea,  which  at  an 
elevation  of  4500  ft.  on  the  Sierra  Neyada  near  Mariposa  attains  a 
height  of  above  300  ft*,  and  a  girth  of  35  ft.,  together  with  other 
conifers  of  nearly  equal  height,  such  as  the  red  fir  or  Douglas  spruce, 
the  yellow  fir,  the  sugar-pine,  the  redwood,  and  the  arbor  vitas.  Not 
less  remarkable  is  the  effect  of  the  equable  and  genial  climate  of  the 
Sacramento  basin,  where  splendid  crops  are  obtained  from  a  com- 
paratively poor  and  dry  soil  through  the  a;bundant  sunshine  and  the 
absence  of  frosts.  Passing  E.  of  the  Sierra  Neyada,  drought  and 
consequent  barrennes§  prevails ;  but  the  aridity  renders  the  climate 
healthy  and  habitable,  and  the  winters  in  the  Great  Basin  are  mild 
for  so  great  an  elevation.  Drolight  again  prevails  on  the  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.  until  the  lower  level  of  the  Mississippi  is  attained,  and 
consigns  a  vast  region  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Red  Indian  and  his 
game.  The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  eastern  territory  is  remarkably 
clear,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  to 
the  growth  of  maize,  which  delights  in  sunshine.  The  almost 
tropical  heat  of  the  low-lying  portions  of  the  Southern  States  renders 
them  unsuitable  to  the  European  constitution  in  the  summer,  and 
Lecessitates  the  use  of  African  or  Cooley  labourers  :  it  also  affects  in 
a  marked  degree  the  vegetation,  which  in  swampy  districts  becomes 
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raak  and  jungly,  as  in  the  cypress  swamps  itbout  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  groves  of  magnolia  and  palmetto  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  most  fertile  portions  of  the  United  States 
are  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  the  upper  prairie 
districts  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  the  eastern  terrace  of  the  Appala- 
chian region  from  the  Hudson  to  its  termination  in  (Georgia,  and 
the  low  plain  of  Texas.  The  maritime  plain  from  the  Hudson 
southward  is  sandy  and  sometimes  swampy :  extensive  pine-forests 
occupy  this  belt,  particularly  in  North  Carolina:  the  palmetto 
fringes  the  rivers  and  laguncs  more  to  the  S.,  and  especially  in 
South  Carolina,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Palmetto  State."  The  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Southern  States  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cotton,  and  the  swampy  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  rice. 
The  districts  specially  suited  to  pastoral  purposes  are  the  uplands  of 
the  North-Eastem  States,  and  the  prairie  regions  of  central  Texas  and 
W.  of  the  Mississippi.  Timber  is  abundant  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Appalachian  region  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Maine  has  tlie 
most  extensive  and  accessible  stores  of  it  among  the  Eastern  States, 
and  Ohio  is  known  as  the  "  Buckeye  State,**  from  the  frequency  of 
that  tree  along  its  rivers.  In  r^ard  to  minerals,  we  need  add 
nothing  to  what  has  been  abready  stated :  the  development  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  agricultural  resources,  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
succeeding  section. 

§  7.  Inhabitants — Govebnmbnt,  &c. — Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, Mining,  and  Commerce — Communications.  —  The 
population  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two 
classes — White  and  Coloured.  The  white  is  wholly  immigrant, 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  remainder  from 
every  other  European  country,  but  especially  from  Germany.  The 
coloured  falls  into  3  subdivisions — the  Bed,  or  native  Indian ;  the 
£lackf  or  African;  and  the  YeUow,  or  Asiatic,  from  China  and 
Japan.  Of  these  3  the  black  alone  is  numerically  and  politically 
important,  numbering  (in  1860)  4,436,709  or  about  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  population — outnumbering  the  whites  in  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina,  nearly  equalling  them  in  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Georgia,  and  forming  an  important  element  in  Tennes- 
pnc,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.*    While  the  blacks  increase  rapidly,  the  Red 


>  The  States  above  enumerated,  together 
▼ith  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  some  of  the  Territories, 
oiinstltuted  the  slave-holding  section  of 
the  United  States  previously  to  the  Civil 
War.  The  proportions  of  the  white  and 
black  elements  in  the  two  great  secUons 


before  the  war  (in  1860)  may  be  gathered 

flrom  the  sut^Joined  table :-~ 

Whitea  Blacks. 

Free  States  ..  IR. 741, 150  ..      225.916 
Slave  States  ..     8,262,164  ..  4,215,860 

or  the  Blacks  in  the  Slave  States  262,100 

were  free,  and  the  remainder  slaves. 
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Indians  are  dwindling  away :  their  total  number  is  l)etween  300,000 
and  350,000,  of  whom  about  60,000  occupy  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  the  rest  are  scattered  over  the  States  and  Territories,  about  5000 
in  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  about  8000  in  Michigim ; 
and  the  remainder  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  par- 
ticularly in  New  Mexico,  Dacotah,  Washin^n,  Utah,  and  Minne- 
sota. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  an  indolent,  peculating,  and 
savage  race,  and,  even  when  semi-civilized,  thriftless  and  unsettled. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  recently  entered  as  immigrants 
into  the  gold  districts  of  the  West,  where  they  are  engaged  as 
servants,  labourers,  &c.  The  white  population  increases  at  a  mar- 
vellous rate,  chiefly  through  the  immense  immigration  from  Europe. 
Within  the  50  years  preceding  1860  the  total  population  has  more 
than  quadrupled,  and  during  this  period  about  3i  millions  of 
immigrants  are  estimated  to  have  come  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  1^  million  from  Germany.  Ireland  alone  contributed 
above  1^  million  in  the  decennial  period  preceding  1860.  The 
Germans  are  most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin:  above  4  millions  of  them  retain 
their  mother-tongue,  and  about  2  millions  have  exchanged  it  for 
English. 

Considerable  diversities  of  character  and  bearing  have  been  developed 
by  lapse  of  time  and  varying  circumstances  in  the  American  population. 
The  restless,  money-getting,  'cute  New  Englander  (the  ''Yankee" 
proper)  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  chivalrous  gentleman  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carohnas :  and  both  these  classes,  again,  differ  from  the  rough 
and  reckless  miner  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  California,  or  the 
sturdy  backwoodsman  of  the  Western  States.  The  social  life  of  the 
Americans  is  much  prejudiced  by  the  disparity  of  the  sexes,  the  males 
outnumbering  the  females  throughout  the  Union  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  2,  and  the  disproportion  being  much  greater  in  the  new  than  in 
the  old  States.  The  distribution  of  the  population  is  very  unequal 
—  most  dense  in  New  England  and  the  seaboard  portions  of  the 
Middle  States,  throughout  which  the  average  probably  exceeds  100 
persons  to  the  sq.  m.,  and  most  sparse  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Terri- 
tories, where  it  does  not  exceed  1  person  to  5  sq.  m.  The  rate  of 
increase  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  the  Western  States — Min- 
nesota having  advanced  in  1850-60  from  6077  to  172,023,  and  being 
estimated  in  1864  at  350,000  ;  Wisconsin  from  305,391  to  775,881  ; 
Ulioois  from  851,470  to  1,711,951;  and  Iowa  from  192,214  to 
674,699.  The  Southern  States  have  generally  made  a  less  advance; 
Texas,  howei^er,  forms  an  exception,  having  risen  from  212,592  in  1850 
to  391,623  in  1860. 

Goffemment. — The  United  States  are  a  confederation  of  States,  free 
and  independent  as  far  as  their  municipal  or  internal  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, but  subject  to  a  central  authority  in  all  questions  of  imperial 
or  common  interest.  The  central* authority  is  exercised  by  a  President, 
a  Vice-President,  and  a  National  Congress,  which  holds  its  sittings  at 
Washington.  The  President  is  elected,  not  by  the  Congress,  but  by 
the  people,  under  a  system  of  indirect  voting:  he  holds  office  for  a 
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period  of  4  yean,  and  is  theoretically  independent  of  Gongreae  m 
regard  to  executive  power,  of  which  he  ia  the  aole  depoeitary.     The 
Congress   has  the  legislative  power :   it  consists  of  a  Senate  and    & 
House  of  Representatives,  the  former  composed  of  2  members  for  eacli 
State  and  appointed  for  six  years  ;  and  the  latter  of  members  propor- 
tioned in  number  to  the  population  of  the  States,  together  with  dele- 
gates from  the  Territories,  who  have  a  right  to  speak  on  matters  con- 
cerning their  own  districts,  but  have  no  votes :  the  Representatives  are 
elected  every  2  years.     The  functions  of  Congress  extend  to  such  acts 
as  the  declaration  of  war  and  peace,  conclusion  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  coinage,  the  naval  and  military  forces,  taxation,  &c.    The  in- 
ternal affairs  of  each  State  are  directed  by  a  Governor  and  a  State 
Legislature,  constituted  with  some  variety  after  the  model  of  the 
National  Congress:  among  the  subjects  regulated  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures we  may  specify  all  matters  relating  to  private  property,  public 
commercial  enterprises,  police,  the  militia  in  times  of  peace,  and  the 
administration  of  justice.     The  Territories  are  subject  to  the  immediate 
control  of  the  National  Congress,  and  the  public  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  President.     The  political  position  of  the  following  11  States, 
wnich  adopted  the  Confederate  cause,  is  as  yet  unsettled : — Virginia^ 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida^  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas. 

Meligffm. — There  is  no  "established"  church  in  the  United  States, 
nor  does  Government  contribute  in  an^  way  to  the  maintenance  of 
churches  and  ministers.  Ohristianity  is  recognised  as  part  of  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  utmost  free- 
dom prevails  as  to  religious  opinions  and  practices,  and  occasionally 
this  freedom  developes  itself  in  strange  forms  of  social  life,  aa 
instanced  in  the  polygamy  of  the  Mormons,  the  social  celibacy  of  the 
Shakers,  and  the  pantagamy  of  the  Bible  Chidstians.  The  most  popu- 
lous communities  are  the  representatives  of  the  nonconformist  bodies 
of  the  mother  country  —  Methodists,^  who  stand  first  in  point  of 
numbers  and  are  very  generally  dispersed  ;  Baptists,  among  whom  are 
found  the  majority  of  the  African  population;  Presbyterians;  and 
Congregationalists— each  of  which  bodies  is  subdivided  into  several 
sections  with  their  distinctive  tenets.  The  Anglican  Church  holds  a 
respectable  position  in  respect  to  the  social  and  intellectual  standing 
of  its  members  :  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  retains  the  popu- 
lation which  has  come  from  countries  in  Europe  where  its  influence 
is  strongest,  particularly  the  Irish.  The  Germans  are  mostly  Lutherans, 
and  the  Dutch  are  Calvinists.  Among  the  sects  that  are  indigenous 
to  the  American  soil  may  be  mentioned  Mormons,  who  have  their 
head-quarters  in  Utah;  Campbellites,  who  are  numerous  in  the 
Western  States ;  Shakers,  who  have  a  few  thriving  settlements  in  the 
older  States  ;  Universalists ;  and  various  subdivisions  of  the  larger 
denominations. 

^(2uca^ton.-:-Elementary  education  is  very  generally  diffused  through- 
out America  by  the  establishment  of  '*  common  schools "  in  each 
township,  which  are  supported  partly  by  public  taxation,  partly  by 
grants  of  lands,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of  the  scholars.  These 
schools  are  managed  by  local  authorities,  with  an  insufficient  amount 
of  State  supervision,  New  York  excepted,  which  has  an  effective 
governing  body  entitled  the  **  University  of  New  York."  The  higher 
education  is  provided  by  colleges  connected  for  the  most  part  with  the 
various  religious  bodies.     Few  of  these  have  attained  much  celebrity : 
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vet  we  may  make  honourable  mention  of  Harvard  Utaiversity,  Gam- 
bridge,  founded  in  1638}  Yale  College,  Newhaven,  founded  in  1700  ; 
Brown  University,  Providence,  founded  in  1764;  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  founded  in  1754  j  the  University  of  Virginia,  near  Char- 
lottesville, foimded  in  1819  ;  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsvlvania,  founded  in  1749  ;  and  the  Princeton  (Presbyterian) 
College,  founded  in  1756. 

Agricullure. — The  United  States  are  an  essentially  agricultural  coun- 
try. The  immense  breadth  of  fertile  soil,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
climate  to  the  growth  of  cereals  in  some  parts,  and  to  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  sugar  in  other  parts,  decide  its  destiny  in  this  respect.  Of 
the  enclosed  land,  hardly  more  than  two-thirds  are  as  yet  improved, 
while  the  unenclosed  land  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  ns  the 
en'ilosed.  The  farms  rarely  exceed  100  acres  in  the  older  States, 
and  even  in  other  parts  farms  of  500  acres  are  unusual.  The  scarcity 
of  labourers  has  led  to  a  large  use  of  machinery  in  agricultural 
operations.  The  Western  States  are  the  great  com  producing  coun- 
tries of  America,  particularly  Illinois^  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin;  and, 
in  a  lower  degree,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota.  These  States  are 
equally  adapted  to  wheat  and  maize.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States 
are  adapted  to  wheat  but  not  to  maize,  and  even  their  supplies  of 
wheat  are  insufficient  for  their  population.  The  Southern  States  grow 
maize,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar :  Virginia  is  famed  for  the  quality  of  its 
wheat.  California  is  a  wheat-producing  region,  and  already  yields  a 
surplus  for  exportation.  Oats  are  not  much  cultivated,  having  been 
superseded  by  maize  as  food  for  cattle.  Rye  is  raised  for  its  straw 
in  the  Middle  States,  and  buckwheat  for  shoep-feeding  in  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States.  Barley  is  grown  to  a  small  extent  only,  more  in 
California  than  elsewhere.  Potatoes  are  a  very  important  crop,  the 
common  potato  in  the  north,  the  sweet  potato  in  the  south.  Tobacco 
is  a  very  general  crop.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  most  famed 
for  rice  and  cotton,  the  finest  quality  f»f  the  latter  being  grown  on 
the  islands  skirting  the  coast  and  distinguished  as  the  sesrisland  or 
long-staple.  The  sugar-cane  does  best  in  Louisiana.  A  large  amoUnt 
of  sugar  is  elsewhere  produced  from  the  maple-tree,  which  is  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  New  England  States,  and  from  the  8org7twn  or 
Indian  millet,  which  has  been  introduced  from  Asia.  Of  live  stock 
swiue  take  a  prominent  place,  particularly  in  the  States  where  maize 
is  pix>duced :  they  are  largely  killed  and  cured  at  Cincinnati  (hence 
nicknamed  '*  Porcopolis  *')  and  at  Chicago.  Sheep  hold  the  next  place, 
those  of  Vermont  being  particularly  fine-wooUed.  The  horses  are 
generally  of  inferior  breed,  and  are  more  numerous  in  Ohio  than 
elsewhere.  Butter  and  cheese  are  largely  produced  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Fruit  is  a  considerable  object  of  culture: 
peach-orchards  are  common  in  the  Atlantic  States :  the  vine  is  chiefly 
cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  near  Cincinnati,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  in  the  latter  country  the  olive  and  the  orange  succeed. 

Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States 
makes  rapid  advances.  The  bi-anch  which  is  most  distinctive  of  the 
country  is  the  manufacture  of  implements  as  substitutes  for  manual 
labour  in  agricultural  and  domestic  operations:  many  of  these  inveu* 


tions  display  great  ingenuity,  and  are  largely  exported  to  this  country 
— we  may  instcmce   the   reaping,    mowing,  washing,    pumping,   and. 
,,     .,  ..  „,,      '"  ^  rn  States,   particular'' 

>duction  of  agricultui 
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Ohio  and  Illinois,  are  largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
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implements.  The  a|yplication  of  machinery  to  the  hoot  and  shoe 
manufacture,  to  clock-makiug  and  to  printing,  may  also  be  noticed. 
The  textile  products  are  of  a  rough  description,  and  insufficient  for 
the  demands  of  the  country.  The  number  of  spindles  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  I860  was  5,235,727,  as  compaored  with 
30,3H7,267  employed  in  Great  Britain  at  the  same  period :  much  of  the 
material  produced  consists  of  thread,  packing  cloths,  bags,  &e.  The 
woollen  goods  again  consist  chiefly  of  shoddy  and  mungo.  The  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  ai*e 
most  forward  in  textile  manufactures.  The  iron  and  hardware  manu- 
facture is  important,  but  the  only  branches  in  which  the  Americans 
have  become  notorious  are  locks,  fire-arms  (particularly  revolvers), 
stoves,  and  some  of  the  machines  above  noticed.  The  bulk  of  the  pig- 
iron  is  -produced  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburg,  Johnstown  (the 
Cambria  Works),  and  other  places.  Hardware  works  are  numerous  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  Jewelry,  musical 
instruments,  and  watches,  are  also  rising  branches.  The  preparation 
of  flonr,  brewing  beer,  particularly  Uie  German  quality,  **  lager 
beer,"  and  spirit  distilling,  give  employment  to  a  considerable  number 
of  people. 

Mining, — The  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  has  proceeded  with  wonderful  rapidity  as  regards  the  precious 
metals,  but  slowly  in  respect  to  iron  and  coal.  California  produced 
gold  to  the  value  of  above  163  millions  sterling  in  the  16  years  preceding 
1864,  when  the  mines  were  first  opened.  Nevada  was  "prospected" 
in  1860,  and  there  are  now  about  100  companies  at  work  on  a  single 
lode  of  silver,  known  as  the  "  Comstock  Lode,"  near  Virginia  city : 
some  gold  has  also  been  discovered.  In  Colorado  gold-mines  were 
opened  at  Denver  in  1858,  and  Colorado  now  stands  next  to  California 
as  a  gold-producer,  its  yield  in  1864  being  about  to  the  value  of  2  mil- 
lions sterling  :  silver  has  also  been  found  there.  In  Oregon  rich  gold- 
fields  have  been  tapped  about  the  S.  and  E.  frontiers.  In  Utah, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  miners  are  at  work  with  good 
results.  In  Dacotah  a  very  rich  gold-field  has  been  discovered  at 
Sweetwater,  50  m.  from  Omaha :  gold  is  also  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  the  newly-acquired  Territory  of  Alaska.  The  production  of 
iron  does  not  proceed  at  a  similar  rate :  two-thirds  of  the  ore  raised  is 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New 
York,  and  Michigan.  Railway  communication  has  been  made  to  the 
Iron  Mountaiti  and  Pilot  Knob  of  Missouri,  and  these  rich  deposits 
have  been  probably  already  tapped.  The  total  amount  of  ore  raised  in 
1860  was  onlv  2(  millions  of  tons.  The  produce  of  the  coal-fields  is 
also  small — about  15  millions  of  tons  in  1860,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  is  anUiracite.  Pennsylvania  produces  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
anthracite,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  bituminous  coal :  Ohio  stands 
next,  producing  about  half  as  much  bitimiinous  coal  as  Pennsylvania  : 
then  follow  in  order  Illinois,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Indiana.  We  may  further  notice  mines  of  copper  in  Michigan  and 
New  Mexico  ;  of  lead  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  ;  of  nickel  and 
zinc  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  of  quicksilver*  in  California.  Petroleum- 
springs  have  been  opened  in  North- West  Pennsylvania  since  1858  and 
have  attracted  a  large  population  to  that  region. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  directed 
to  the  export  of  its  own  raw  produce  and  of  the  few  manufactured 
goods  for  which  it  enjoys  an  exceptional  notoriety,  and  to  the  import 
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of  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  older  European  countries.  The  pas- 
senger traffic  between  the  continents  is  mostly  conducted  by  European 
companies,  and  the  United  States  have  long  ceased  to  be  maritime 
carriers  for  other  nationji.  The  expoA»  exceed  the  imports  in  value : 
the  former  consist  of  raw  cotton,  specie,  and  bullion,  breadstuffs,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  (pork,  tallow,  hides,  and  cheese  from  the 
Northern  States,  rice  and  sugar  from  the  Southern  States,  tobacco  from 
bcjth),  timber  in  various  forms,  ice,  petroleum,  fish  and  fish-oil :  the  im- 
ports, of  textile  fabrics,  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen^  cutlery  and  rail- 
way iron,  manufactured  tin  and  lead,  china,  earthenware  and  glass,  wines, 
brandy,  tea,  coffee,  and  spices.  The  chief  trade  is  done  with  Great 
Britain :  then  follow,  but  at  a  great  interval,  France,  British  North' 
America,  the  West  Indies,  North  Germany,  China,  whicli  receives 
supplies  of  agricultural  produce  from  CaUfomia,  the  East  Indies,  &c. 

Communications. — The  United  States  enjoy  unrivalled  facilities  of 
natural  water  communication  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  some  of  the  Atlantic  rivers.  These  facilities  have 
been  supplemented  by  canals  connecting  the  above  water-ways  with 
each  other  at  various  points.  The  most  important  of  these  links  is  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  joins  the  river  Hudson  at  Troy  with  Lake  Erie  at 
Buffalo,  so  forming  a  short  cut  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  Mississippi  system  is  connected  with  the  Great  Lakes  (1)  by  the 
Ohio  Canal,  between  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Muskingum  and  the  Scioto ;  (2)  by  the  Miami  Canal,  between 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  ;  (3)  by  the  Wabash 
Canal,  between  Erie  and  the  Wabash  branch  of  the  Ohio  ;  and  (4)  by  the 
Illinois  Canal,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  branch  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Mississippi  basin  is  also  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Delaware.  The  Americans 
have  devised  a  cheap  and  rough  system  of  building  railways,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  young  and  growing  country.  Single  lines, 
unprotected  by  fences,  with  wooden  bridges  and  viaducts,  and  with 
curves  and  gradients  which  would  be  inadmissible  in  our  country  as 
being  inconsistent  with  high  speed,  are  here  constructed  for  about 
70002.  per  mile.  The  mileage  completed  and  in  course  of  completion 
now  amounts  to  63,000  miles,  and  the  following  companies  may  be 
noticed  as  among  the  most  influential — ^the  New  York  Centred  with  the 
Hudson  River  line,  connecting  New  York  with  Western  Canada  vid 
Albany  ;  the  New  York  and  Erie,  which  strikes  Lake  Erie  at  Dunkirk, 
and  is  continued  in  both  directions  along  the  S.  shore  of  that  lake  ;  the 
Pennsylvania  Central,  connecting  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  on  the 
Ohio,  and  thence  continued  W.  to  the  Mississippi ;  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western,  with  connects  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  at  Salamanca 
and  thence  intersects  the  Oil  region  near  Lake  Erie,  and  forms  the 
direct  route  between  New  York  and  Cincinnati ;  the  UUnois  Central, 
running  N.  and  S.  between  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Cairo  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  ;  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  also  a 
N  and  S.  line,  having  its  N.  terminus  near  Cairo  at  Columbus,  and 
thence  stretching  472  m.  to  Mobile  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the 
New  Orleans,  Ja/ikson,  and  Greai  NortJiem,  the  first  link  in  the  land 
communication  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  terminating  at 
Canton,  and  thence  continued  by  the  Mississippi  Central  •to  Jackson 
(Tennessee),  and  on  to  Trenton,  where  it  meets  with  a  line  to  Louisville 
on  the  Ohio  and  so  to  Cincinnati :  a  more  frequented  route  goes  from 
New  Orleans  by  sea  to  Mobile  and  thence  by  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
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and  Knoxville  (Tennessee)  to  Washington.  Much  interest  is  attached 
to  the  new  line  of  railway  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  the  most  important  link  being  that  named  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailvoay  between  Omaha  in  Nebraska  and  San  Francisco  in  California. 
The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  1845  m.  The  line  follows 
the  river  Platte  from  Omaha  (967  ft.  above  the  sea),  and  attains  its 
Bummit-I'dvel  at  Sherman  in  the  Black  Mountains  (8262  fr.).  It  crossos 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Fort  Bridger  (70u9  ft.),  and  thence  descends 
to  the  level  of  the  Great  Basin,  wLach  it  crosses  at  a  point  8.  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  From  Humboldt  Liake  (4047  ft.)  it  rises  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
(7642  ft),  and  then  drops  down  to  Sacramento  (56  ft.).  A  more 
southerly  route  is  projected  across  the  prairies  from  Denver  by  the 
Smoky  Hill  Fork  to  Fort  Riley  on  the  Kansas  and  on  to  St.  Louis :  the 
roil  has  been  carried  along  this  line  W.  to  Junction  City  near  Fort  Riley. 

§  8.  Political  Divisions. — ^The  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  partitioned  out  into  37  States,  10  organized  Territories,  1  unor- 
ganized Territory  appropriated  to  the  Indians,  and  1  District, 
Columbia,  which  is  under  the  immediate  authority  of  Congress. 
The  Territories  may  be  described  as  States  in  the  first  stage  of 
growth,  only  awaiting  a  sufficiency  of  population  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.  The  "Original  Thirteen"  States  of  the  Union 
occupy  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic  from  New  Hampshire  in  the 
K.  to  Georgia  in  the  S.,  and  still  form  the  most  populous  and 
influential  part  of  the  country.  Among  them  we  may  notice  Penn- 
sylvania, the  "  Keystone  State,"  so  called  from  its  central  position 
and  its  influence  in  the  early  history  of  the  Union ;  Virginia,  its 
neighbour  and  frequent  rival,  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  as  having  been 
the  first  organized  State ;  New  York,  the  "  Empire  State,"  the  first 
in  population  and  wealth ;  the  two  Carolinas,  which  have  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  military  history  of  the  Union;  and 
Georgia,  once  regarded  as  the  "  Empire  State "  of  the  South,  but 
now  cloude<l  by  the  shadow  which  overhangs  the  old  slave-owning 
States.  Adjacent  to  the  original  13  in  the  N.E.  are  Vermont,  which 
was  annexed  in  1791,  and  Maine  in  1820 ;  in  the  W.,  Kentucky  in 
1792,  Tennessee  in  1796,  and  Ohio  in  1802 ;  and  in  the  S.,  Alal»ma 
in  1819,  and  Florida  in  1820.  Of  the  other  important  States,  Loui* 
siana  was  admitted  in  1803,  Mississippi  in  1817,  Illinois  in  1818, 
and  the  others  at  various  dates  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
States  are  of  all  sizes,  from  Rhode  Island,  with  only  1306  sq.  m., 
**  Little  Khody,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  up  to  Texas  with  274,356 
sq.  m.,  which  is  larger  than  Sweden  and  Norway  together. 

The  States  may  be  broadly  grouped  into  Northern  and  Southern, 
corresponding  to  the  old  division  into  the  Free  and  Slave  States,  the 
latter  including  those  that  he  S.  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  the  inteiior.  But  a  more  complete  classification, 
based  on  distinctions  of  position  and  resources,  may  be  made  into  the 
following  7  groups : —  ' 
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1.  The  New  England,  or  North-Eastem  States.  In  these,  manu- 
fkcturiug  induHtry  holds  the  first  place  in  consequence  of  the  ample 
motive  power  supplied  by  the  river-falls  ;  commerce  holds  the  second 
place,  and  is  sustained  by  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the  district ; 
agriculture  comes  last,  much  of  the  surface  consisting  of  uplands 
adapted  only  to  pasture,  as  in  Vermont  particularly  ;  a  large  amount  of 
timber  is  supplied  by  Maine. 

2.  The  Middle  States.  In  these,  commerce  holds  the  first  place 
through  the  proximity  of  the  coast  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  ; 
hence  the  products  of  the  north-west  are  carried  across  these  states  to 
be  shipped  for  Europe.  Manufactures,  are  also  active  from  the  presence 
of  coal  and  iron,  as  well  as  from  a  fair  supply  of  water-power.  Agri- 
culture hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  growing  population  in 
regard  to  com,  but  is  important  in  dairy  produce,  live  stock,  orchard- 
ing, &c.  Mining  (iron,  coal,  and  petroleum)  is  earned  on  in  Penn- 
i^ylvania. 

3.  The  North-Western  States.  In  these,  agriculture  (wheat,  maLse, 
and  pork)  is  the  leading  resource;  commerce  is  active  in  regard  to 
the  transport  of  this  bulky  produce ;  manufactures  are  chiefly  restricted 
to  agricultural  and  domestic  implements;  mining  is  a  subordinate 
resource,  and  is  confined  to  lead  near  the  Upper  Mississippi,  copper 
about  Lake  Superior^  iron  in  Missouri,  and  coal  in  various  places  on  a 
small  scale. 

4.  The  Mid-Western  States.  These  are  agricultural  and  pastoral — 
the  latter  chiefly  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  prairies  are  very 
extensive  and  the  population  scant.  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  the  agri- 
cultural products  are  varied,— hemp,  tobacco,  flax,  &c.,  in  Kentucky, 
and  in  addition  cotton  in  Tennessee. 

6.  The  Southern  States.  These  may  be  conveniently  subdivided 
into  two  groups :— (1)  The  Atlantic  States ;  (2)  The  Gulf  States.  All 
of  them,  and  particularly  the  Gulf  group,  are  the  '  Cotton '  States  of 
the  Union  ;  they  also  yield  other  agricultural  products, — the  sugai*- 
cane  in  Louisiana,  lice  in  South  Carolina,  and  cereals  on  the  high 
country  of  the  Atlantic  states.  Commerce  is  restricted  to  their  own 
wants  and  products.     Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

e.  The  Pacific  States.^  These  are  mainly  mining  districts,  but  agri- 
culture is  rapidly  advancing  and  very  successful  in  Califoruia. 

7.  The  Territories.  These  are  exclusively  mining.  A  list  of  th^ 
states  and  territories  with  their  chief  towns  is  appended  belojv. 

Origin  of  the  Names  of  (he  States.— The  names  of  the  older  States  are 
generally  significant  of  events  connected  with  their  original  settlement. 
Pennsylvania  is  named  after  the  Quaker  Penu  ;  New  York  after  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  brother  of  Charles  II. ;  Virginia  after  the 
virgin  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Maryland  after  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of 
Charles  I.;  Delaware  after  Lord  De  la  Warr;  Carolina  originally  after 
Charles  .IX.  of  France  and  afterwards  after  the  English  Charleses; 
Gteoi^ia  after  George  IL ;  and  New  Jersey  eifter  Lord  Jersey.  The 
French  have  left  tokens  of  *their  presence  in  the  names  of  the  States  of 
Maine  and  Vermont  (vert-mont  **  Green  Mts.")  in  the  N.,  and  Louisiana, 
after  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  S. ;  and  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  as  having 
been  discovered  on  their  Pascua  Jlorida  or  Easter-day. 
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L  Nkw  Eiiouun)  Statb^ 


%  New  Hampdiire  . 


3.  TennoDt 
4.] 


ft.  Rhode  Idaad  . 
ft.  Connecticiit    . 


IL  MiODLB  SrATn. 
T.  New  York     .    .    .    . 


8.  New  Jvti&f    •     •    •    •    • 

9.  Penn^lyuiiA 

10.  Delaware      .     .    .    .    . 

11.  Maryland 

Oolombia  (District)      .    . 

III.  NOSTH-WlSTKRH  BtATES. 

12.  Ohio 

13.  Indiana 

14.  UUnois 

15.  Midilgan 

1ft.  Wisconsin 

IT.  Minnesota 

18.  Iowa 

19.  Nebraska 

lY.  Mnx-WESTKBir  Statbl 

20.  West  Virginia    .     .     .     . 

21.  Kentucl^ 

22.  Tennessee     .     .     .     .     . 

23.  Missouri 

24.  Kansss    ...... 

25.  Arkansas 


Augusta.!  9609. 
Bath.  12 


Fortlaad,  26341.    Bangor,  16.40t. 

-ath.  12,000. 
Concord,  8584.    Manchester,  20,109.    Fbrtsmoufh, 

11.000.    Nashua.  10,065. 
Montpeller,  3000. 
Boston,   177312.     Lowell,    86,829.     Cambridge, 

26.060.    Worcester.  24,960.    Salem.  22.252.   New 

Bedford,  22.300.  Lynn.  19,083.  Lawrence,  17.639. 

Taunton,  15376.   Springfleld.  15,199.   EdlBiTer, 

14.026.    Newburyport^  13,40L 
Providence,  50,66ft.    Newport^  10,508. 
Hartford.   29.154,  and   Newhaven.  39,276   (Joint 

capitals).    Norwich,  14.047.     Bridgeport,  12,000. 

Norwaik,  12,000.    New  London,  12,000. 

Albany,  62367.  New  York.  821,113.  Brooklyn, 
96.838.  Buffalo.  81,541.  Rochester,  48;K04. 
Troy,  39,232.  Syracuse,  28.119.  Utica,  22,529. 
Kingston.  16,640.  Oswego,  15,816. .  Newburgh, 
15.196.  Ponghkeepsie,  14,726.  Elmiia,  14.000. 
Hudson,  12,000.    Auburn,  10.986. 

Trenton,  20.228.  Newark,  71,914.  Jersey  aty, 
29,226.  FSaterson,  19,588.  Camden,  15,000. 
Elizabeth,  14.000.    New  Brunswick.  11355. 

Harrisburg.  13.405.  I'hiladelphia,  562,529.  Pitts- 
burg, 49.217.  Reading,  23,161.  Lancjster, 
17,6U3,  York,  12,000.  Eri«»,  11,.'>00.  WilUams- 
port,  11.000.    Oil  City,  10.000.    TitusviUe,  I0,00a 

Dover,  3932.    Wilmington,  2 1 ,508. 

Ann&polis,  4529.    Baliimore,  212,418. 

Washington,  61,122.    Georgetown,  9000. 

Columbus,  18,555.  Cincinnati,  161,044.  aeveland, 
29.259.  Dayton,  20,482.  Toledo^  14,000.  Zanes- 
ville,  11,250. 

Indianapolis,  18,612.  New  Albany,  13,000.  Madi- 
son, 13,000.  Kvansville,  12,600.  Fort  Wayne, 
11,000.    Lafayette,  9000. 

Springfield,  15,000.  Chicago,  178339.  Peoria, 
-14.425.  Galena,  12,000.  Alton,  11.000.  Joliet, 
10,000.    Aurora,  10.000.    Rockford,  9000. 

Lansing,  4000.  Detroit.  45,619. '  Grand  Rmids, 
9000. 

Madison,  7000.  Milwaukee,  45,254.  Bachie,  11,000. 
Fond-du-Lac,  10.700.    Janesville.  8500. 

81  Paul,  10,277.    St  Anthony,  3500. 

Des  Moines,  7000.  Dubuque^  20,000.  Davenport, 
17.000.  Keokuk,  123OU.  Burlington,  12320. 
Muscatine,  10,000«    Iowa,  5000. 

Omaha,  4500.    Nebraska,  4500. 


Wheeling,  14,803.    Parkersburg.  6000. 

Frankfort,  8000.     Louisville,  69,740.     Covfaigton, 

16.471.    Newport,  10,046.    Lexington.  10,000. 
Nashville,  45,000.     Memphis,  22,625.    Knoxville, 

10,000.    Chattanooga,  7000. 
Jefferson  City,  3000.    St.  Louis,  151,780.    Kansas 

City,  8000.    St  Joseph,  5000.    Hannibal,  3500. 
Topeka,  3500.     Leavenworth,  20.000.     Atchison. 

4500.    Lawrence,  4000. 
Littte  Bock,  5000.    Van  Buren. 


1  The  ofDdal  capitals  are  placed  first  in  the  lisU  of  towns. 
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V.  SocTHEKH  States. 

(1)  AtlanUc  States. 

26  VIrginU 

2t.  North  Carolina  .... 

28.  South  Carolina   .... 

29.  Georgia 

(2)  Golf  States. 

30.  Florida 

Richmond.i  37.910.  Petersburg,  18,266.  Norfolk, 
15.611.  Alexandria,  12.652.  WiiUanubuiK. 
Fredericksburg. 

Raleigh,  4780.    Wilmington,  9552. 

Oolumbia,  8096.    Charleston,  40,578. 

Milledgeville,  3500.  Sivannah,  22,292.  Augnsta, 
12,493.    A Uanta,  10,000.    Columbus,  9621. 

Tallahassee.  1400.    Pen8acjla,3000.  St  Augustine, 

2459. 
Montgomery.  35.902.    Mobile,  29,258.    Selma,  6000. 

Tuscaloosa,  4000. 
Jackson.  3000.     Natchea,  6612.     Vicksburg,  4691. 
Baton  Rouge,  6000.    New  Orleans,  16^,675. 
Austin,  5000.    Galveston,  12,000.    Houston,  10,000. 

San  Antunio,  9000. 

Sacramento,  14,000.  San  Frandsco.  66.806.  Stock- 
ton, 7600.  Sap  Jos^  6000.  MarysviUe,  6000. 
Los  Angeles,  5000.    Nevada,  4000. 

Carson  City.  2500.    Virginia,  15.000.    Austin,  4000. 

Salem,  2000.    Portland,  7000. 

Golden  City,  1000.    Denver,  6000.    Central  City, 
4000. 

Olympla. 

Presoott,  600. 

Santa  Fe.  15,000. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  17,000.    Fillmore  Qty. 

Boisee.    Idaho  Citv.  4000. 

Virginia,  4500.    Helena,  6000. 

Yankton,  76a 

Sitka. 

31.  Alabama 

■  32.  Mississippi 

33.  Ix>uisiana 

VI.  The  Pacific  States. 
35.  CaliforDia 

36.  Nevada 

37.  Oregon 

VII.  The  Teeritories. 
1.  Colorado    .     .     ,     -     - 

2.  Washington    . 

3.  Arizuna      .     . 

4.  New  Mexico  . 

5.  Utah    .     .     . 

6.  Idaho  .     .     . 

1.  Montana    . 
8.  Daootah    .     . 

9.  Alaska      .     . 
10.  WyoralnR     .    . 

•    •    • 

§  9.  Towns — Theib  character  and  rapid  growth — Note- 
worthy Objects — Historical  Associations. — The  official  capi- 
tals of  the  several  States  have  received  their  dignity  on  the  score  of 
centrality  and  facility  of  communication  rather  than  of  size  and  com- 
mercial importance.  Washington,  the  official  capital  of  the  Union,  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule  as  fat  as  the  old  States  are  concerned :  for 
it  stands  on  neutral  ground  midway  between  the  North  and  South, 
with  the  great  opposing  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  on 
either  side  of  it  The  largest  and  most  vigorous  towns  of  the  Union 
are  situated  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country :  in  the  Southern 
States  New  Orleans  alone  has  a  population  of  150,000,  and  the  next 
largest  is  Charleston,  which  numbers  only  about  40,000.  The 
North,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  at  least  20  towns  having  this 
latter  amount,  and  in  some  of  these  the  population  grows  with  a 
marvellous  rapidity.    A  mere  list  of  the  towns  according  to  their 

1  The  populatioas  of  the  towns  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  Southern  States 
have  been  much  reduced  by  the  civil  war 
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States  fails  to  exhibit  to  the  full  extent  the  accumulation  which 
occasionally  takes  place  round  the  great  commercial  centres.  New 
York  has  its  population  increased  to  above  a  million  by  the  additioa 
of  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  which,  though  separated  from  it 
respectively  by  East  river  and  the  Hudson,  are  really  suburbs  of  it. 
Cincinnati  is  similarly  enlarged  by  Covington  and  Newport,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ohio,  to  a  popuktion  of  250,000 ;  and  Pittsburg  by 
Alleghany  and  Birmingham,  clustering  together  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela,  to  a  population  of  180,000. 


Glnid  GoIk|«,  PhOaddphia. 

Philadelphia  and  Camden,  again,  are  really  one  city  with  a  joint 
population  of  about  600,000:  and«  lastly,  Boston  combined  with 
Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  other  suburbs,  has  above 
300,000.  IVeating  these  clusters  of  towns  as  individuals,  the  order 
of  the  largest  towns  is — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg,  St,  Louis,  and  Chicago.  Of 
these  towns  Kew  York  has  been  raised  to  its  pre-eminence  as  the 
"  Empire  City  "  by  reason  of  its  position  on  the  seaboard,  its  water- 
way by  the  Hudson  towards  the  Canadian  Lakes,  and  its  admirable 
harbour.  Philaclelphia  receives  and  distributes  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  manufacturing,  scientific,  aud  educational  institutions. 
Boston  is  the  metropolis  of  the  New  England  States,  and  the  chief 
outlet  for  their  produce.  Cincinnati,  the  *'  Queen  of  the  West,**  is 
the  great  commercial  entrepdt  of  the  Ohio  and  notorious  for  its 
activity  in  the  provision  trade,  especially  in  pork.    Baltimore  ranks 
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ajB  the  second  port  on  the  Atlantic  in  reference  to  the  export  of 
breadstuffs,  and  the  first  in  reference  to  tobacco.  Hew  OrloanB  holds 
the  first  place  as  a  cotton  mart,  and  is  also  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  Mississippi.  Kttslnirg  is  thq  American  "  Birming- 
ham/' the  centre  of  the  iron  and  hardware  manufacture.  St  Louis, 
in  the  far  West,  is  the  depdt  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Chicago,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  has  risen  with  a  rampant  growth  as  the  place  of 
shipment  by  land  and  by  water  of  the  rich  produce  of  the  Illinois 
prairies.  If  to  these  we  add  San  Franoisoo,  the  "  New  York  *'  of  the 
Pacific,  the  shipping-port  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of 
California,  we  have  named  ten  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  occupations  of  the  other  large  towns  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
gathered  from  the  character  of  the  group  of  States  in  which  they  occur. 
Of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  New  England  States  we  may 
notice: — Lowell,  the  *'  Manchester  "  of  America  as  being  the  chief  seat 
of  the  cotton  manufacture;  Kaihiia,  ManeheBter,  Smithileld,  North 
Frovidenoo,  and  Norwich,  in  all  of  which  cotton  is  the  leading  business; 
LynxL,  famous  for  ladies'  shoes  ;  Hartford,  for  small  arms  (Colt's 
revolvers);  Froyidenoe  for  jewelrv,  and  Bridgeport  for  carriages.  In 
the  Middle  States  we  may  particularly  notice  the  series  of  commercial 
towns  which  line  the  Hudson  and  the  Erie  Canal,  and  which  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  the  North- West  to 
the  seaboard,  particularly  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Syraonse  (also  engaged 
in  the  salt  manufacture),  Boohester  and  Bnffiilo.  the  laAt  a  very  large 
lake  port  on  Erie ;  the  mauufacturing  towns  of  Paterson  (silk  and 
cotton),  Newark  (jewelry,  can-iages,  leather) ;  Trenton  (various) ; 
Harrisburg  (iron-foundries) ;  Beading  (cotton  and  various) ;  and 
Wilmington  (gimpowder).  Of  the  towns  of  the  North-west  States, 
engaged  in  storing  and  forwarding  the  raw  produce,  we  may  notice 
particularly  those  in  the  Lake  region,  where  besides  Chicago  we  meet 
with  Hilwaukee  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  Detect  between 
Michigan  and  Erie,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Erie  on  the  S.  coast  of  Erie; 
again  the  rising  towns  at  the  railway  junctions  in  the  interior,  such  as 
Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana,  where  8  lines  centre,  Fort  Wayne, 
Bayton,  and  Zanetville,  young  but  remarkably  active  towns ;  and  the 
towns  which  line  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio, 
8t  Paul's,  Dnbnqne,  Bavenport,  Eeolnik,  and  Cairo,  all  engaged  in  the 
river  navigation.  In  the  Mid- Western  States,  Lonisville  and  Covings 
ton  are  the  shipping-places  on  the  Ohio,  and  Memphis  on  the  MiHsis- 
sippi.  Lastly,  in  the  Southern  States,  Mobile  ranks  next  to  New 
Orleans  as  a  cotton-shipping  pprt ;  Viokslmrg  and  Natchei  are  river- 
ports  for  cotton  on  the  Mississippi ;  Montgomery,  the  most  important 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  States,  Bavannah  and  Charleston,  the 
commercial  emporia  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  respectively,  and 
Kiohmnnd,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and,  during  the  Civil  War,  of  the 
Confederate  States,  a  town  lai'gely  engaged  in  the  tobacco  and  flour 
trades. 

CJtaracter,  groteth,  «fcc.,  of  the  l\yion$. — The  towns  in  the  United  States 
are  generally  built  in  quadrangular  '*  blocks  "  of  buildings,  with  broad 
main  streets  running  longitudinally,  and  narrower  streets  crossing  them 
at  right  angles.     Thus  the  upper  part  of  New  York  is  laid  out  in  12 
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parallel  atreetJi  or  "  Avenues/'  diattDguished  by  numbers,  as,  **  Fifth 
Avenue,"  which  ia  the  moat  fashionable  quarter,  '*  Tenth  Avenue,**  &c. 
The  crura  sti'eots  are  also  diatinguishAd  by  numbers,  such  as  14th  Street, 
and  23rd  Street,  which  are  alao  fashionable  quarters.  Some  of  tlie 
streets  are  of  immense  width  and  length.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington,  for  instance,  attains  to  a  width  of  160  ft.  and  a  length  o' 
4  m.,  and  from  the  vistas  thus  afforded,  combined  with  the  intervals 
between  the  various  edifices,  Washington  has  been  well  entitled  the 
''City  of  Magnificent  Distances.'*  The  breadth  of  the  streets  renders 
the  foliage  of  "  shade "  trees  very  acceptable,  and  some  towns  are 
profusely  planted  with  avenues,  particularly  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie, 
the  " Forest  City  of  the  North,"  Savannah  in  Georgia,  the  "Forest 
City  of  the  South,"  which  has  no  less  than  4  fine  rows  of  trees  in  its 
broadest  streets,  and  Newhaven  in  Connecticut,  distinguished  as  the 
"Elm  City,"  from  the  number  of  elms  in  it.  The  regularity  of  the 
streets  has  facilitated  the  formation  of  street  railways,  of  which  New 
York  possesses  307  m.,  Philadelphia  183  m.,  and  other  large  towns 
proportionate  quantities.  Some  of  the  older  towns  are  laid  out  with 
less  precision,  and  gain  thereby  in  picturesque  effect:  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Boston,  which  climbs  the  slopes  of  a  three- 
Bummited  peninsula  with  UTegular  circuitous  streets  :  the  peculiarity 
of  its  site  has  led  to  its  designations,  **  Tremont"  and  the  '^  Mountain 
City  in  the  Sea."  Wood  is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
houses  in  the  younger  towns,  and  hence  devastating  conflagrations  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  have  led  to  the  formation  of  an  admirable 
system  of  fire-brigading  in  the  large  towns.  Stone  and  brick  are  used 
where  they  can  be  got,  and  one  of  the  rising  oities  of  the  North- West, 
Milwaukee,  is  distinguished  as  the  *^  Cream  City  "  from  the  colour  and 
smoothness  of  its  bricks.  The  growth  of  the  American  towns,  par- 
ticularly in  the  North-Westem  States,  is  perfectly  astounding :  Chicago, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  is  in  this  respect  a  typical  town — a  village  of  35 
log-houses  in  1833,  a  town  of  7580  inhabitants  in  1843,  a  vast  metro- 
polis with  a  population  of  178,539  in  1865,  with  15  railways  radiating 
from  it,  100  trains  arriving  or  departing  daily,  112  churches,  4  public 
parks,  12  cemeteries,  &c.,  &c.  Milwaukee,  again,  has  grown  up  from 
a  population  of  1751  in  1840  to  one  of  45,254  in  1860  ;  St.  Louis 
from  6694  in  1830  to  160,773  in  1860;  and  towns  whose  names  are 
unknown  in  Europe  have  attained  not  unfrequently  to  populations  of 
8000  or  10,000  within  half-a-dozen  years.  The  growth  of  the  mining 
towns  in  the  Pacific  States  is  no  less  remarkable,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  oil-springs  in  Pennsylvania  has  produced  a  cluster  of  vigorous 
towns,  Corry,  Titusville,  Pithole,  Oil  City,  &c.,  on  sites  occupied  in 
1860  by  virgin  forests.  The  names  of  ike  American  towns  are  not 
happily  chosen  :  the  names  of  the  favourite  statesmen  are  repeated  so 
frequently  as  to  create  great  confusion :  Washington  169  times, 
Jackson  132  times,  Jefferson  86  times,  Perry  55  times,  and  so  forth. 
The  revival  of  classical  and  biblical  names — Troy,  Athens,  Carthage, 
Utica,  Goshen,  Eden,  &c.,  is  hardly  in  good  taste.  Some  of  the  New 
England  names — Providence,  Salem,  Concord — ^have  an  interest  as 
savouring  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  Philadelphia  the  "city  of 
brotherly  love  **  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  Penn. 

Noteworthy  ObjecU. — The  American  cities  have  but  few  of  those 
architectural  monuments  which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  European 
towns,  and  these  few  lack,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  charms  of 
antiquity  and  originality.     The  salient  feature  in  the  arrangements  of 
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American  towns  is  their  spaoioumess,  as  displayed  not  only  in  the 
streets,  but  in  the  capitols,  the  hotels,  the  parks,  the  market-places, 
and  the  cemeteries.  In  Washington  the  Capitol  covers  3^  acres  and 
stands  in  an  enclosure  of  about  30  acres:  the  White  House  or  President's 
residence  has  2U  acres  of  ground  about  it;  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
50  acres..  The  Capitols  are  usually  built  in  the  ancient  classical  styles 
with  domes  :  the  finest  are  those  at  Washington,  the  dome  rising 
241  ft.  above  the  roof  of  the  main  edifice  ;  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
massive  and  ornamented  in  the  interior  with  variegated  marbles  ;  and 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  ecclesiastical  buildings  there  is  little  to  note : 
they  are  numerous  enough,  and  Brooklyn  is  styled  the  "  City  of 
Churches,"  from  having  174  such  edifices ;  but  they  are  rarely  in  good 
taste  or  fine.  Among  the  best  we  may  specify,  in  New  York,  Trinity 
Church,  rebuilt  in  1 846,  with  a  spire  284  ft.  high ;  Qrace  Church,  au 
ornate  Gothic  building ;  and  Calvary  Church,  with  two  western  spires. 
Statuary  is  rarely  displayed  in  the  streets :  Baltimore  enjoys  a  pre- 
eminence  in  this  way,  being  styled  the  "Monumental  City,"  by  virtue 
of  a  statue  of  Washington,  212^  ft.  high,  and  the  Battle  Monument 
in  honour  of  the  defenders  of  the  city  iu  1814.  There  are  fine  sus- 
pension bridges  over  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  (1010  ft.")  and  at  Cincin- 
nati (2252  ft.)  with  a  central  span  of  1057  ft.,  and  over  the  Niagara, 
2  m.  below  the  falls,  258  ft.  above  the  water,  and  800  ft.  span. 
The  length  of  the  ordinary  railway  bridges  is  frequently  very  great, 
amounting  at  Hartford,  over  the  Connecticut,  to  1525  ft.,  and  at 
Harrisburg,  over  the  Susquehanna,  to  3670  ft.  The  cemeteries  are 
frequently  spacious,  beautifully  situated  and  carefully  kept :  we  may 
instance  the  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn  (242  acres) ;  the  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati  (277  acres) ;  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
Philadelphia  (150  acres),  with  charming  views  of  the  Schuylkill  Falls ; 
the  Bonaventur^  Cemetery,  Savannah,  with  noble  avenues  of  forest- 
trees;  and  the  Belief ontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis  (350  acres).  At  New 
Orleans  the  cemetery  is  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  and  the  corpses  are 
deposited  in  cells,  the  oozy  nature  of  the  soil  not  allowing  of  the 
ordinary  mode  of  burial.  The  public  parks  are  also  well  laid  out: 
foremost  under  this  head  is  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  3 
divisions ;  the  Lower  one  containing  336  acres,  and  the  Middle  one 
being  partly  occupied  by  the  large  New  Reservoir  (106  acres)  of  the 
Croton  water-works.  The  market-places  are  also  on  a  grand  scale :  the 
Union  Stock-yards  at  Chicago  occupy  345  acres,  and  are  laid  out  in 
streets  and  avenues.  Libraries,  Colleges,  Philosophical  Institutes,  are 
found  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  have  spacious  and  valuable  buildings : 
Philadelphia  is  particularly  rich  in  such ;  the  Girard  Oi'phan  College 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest.  Of  the  few  comparatively  ancient 
buildings  which  have  historical  interest  attached  to  them,  we  may 
specify  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty,"  built  as  a 
market-place  in  1740-2 ;  and  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  in  1776. 

Historical  Associations. — The  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  belong  to  two  periods— the  War  of  Independence 
1775-83,  and  the  Civil  War  between  the  Federals  and  Confederates 
1861-65.  The  former  commenced  in  New  Frngland,  and  thence  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  older  or  Atlantic  States.  The  opening  events 
occurred  in  Massachusetts  at  the  following  places — BoBton,  where  the 
tea-duty  met  with  violent  resistance,  1773:  Bunker's  Hill,  battle  of 
June  17,  1775  ;  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  first  engagements  iu  the 
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war,  April  19,  1 775.  In  the  Middle  States  the  scenes  of  the  chief  events 
were-  Long  Island,  defeat  of  the  Americans  near  Brooklyn,  Aug.  27, 
177H  ;  Ticonderogm  Fort,  on  Lake  George,  taken  by  surprLse  by  the 
Americans,  1775,  recovered  by  the  British,  1777  ;  Barstoga,  Bar^ojTie'a 
capitulation  with  10,000  men,  Oct.  17,  1777  ;  Trenton  and  Frineeton 
in  New  Jersey,  engagements  of  Dec.  26,  1776  and  Jan.  3,  1777,  both 
of  which  were  favourable  to  the  Americans ;  the  Brandywine,  an 
affluent  of  the  Delaware,  battle  of  Sept.  11,  1777,  favourable  to  the 
British ;  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
made,  July  4,  1776,  and  where  Congress  held  its  earliest  sittings, 
1787-97.  In  the  Southern  States— Yorktown,  Virginia,  Comwallis's 
surrender,  Oct.  19,  1781 ;  Sataw  Springs,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Charleston, 
where  the  British  gained  the  advantage,  Sept.  8,  1781. 

The  Civil  War  of  1861-65  prevailed  more  or  less  over  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  States  and  several  of  the  Mid-Western  States,  but  the 
brunt  of  the  contest  was  borne  by  Virginia,  and  particularly  by 
the  northern  section  of  it  between  Richmond  and  Washington.  The 
maritime  region  between  these  two  cities  is  crossed  by  a  series  of 
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riyera  falling  into  Chesapeake  Bay — the  Potomac,  Bull  Run  with  its 
southerly  branches  Broad  Run  and  Cedar  Creek,  the  Rappahannock 
with  its  southern  fork  the  Rapidan,  the  Pamunkey,  and  the  Chicka« 
hominy ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  James  River,  on  which  Richmond 
stands,  and  its  tributary  the  Appomattox  with  the  town  of  Peters- 
burg. These  rivers  supply  successive  lines  of  defence,  but  the 
positions  on  them  may  one  and  all  be  turned  by  the  Vdley  of  the  She- 
nandoah, which  runs  at  right  angles  to  them  at  the  back  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  opens  out  to  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Both  sides 
availed  themselves  of  this  line  on  several  occasions,  and  much  fighting 
occurred  about  Harper's  Ferry,  the  key  of  the  valley,  and  at  Winidiester 
and  other  places  in  the  valley.  The  Confederates  carried  the  wai*  across 
the  Potomac  on  3  occasions — in  1862»  when  they  were  checked  by  the 
great  battle  of  Sept.  17  at  Antietam  Creek  which  joins  the  Potomac 
above  Harper's  FeiTy  j  in  1863,  when  they  advanced  into  Pennsylvania 
and  encountered  the  Federals  in  a  3  days*  battle,  July  1-3,  at  Gettys- 
burg near  the  head  of  the  Monocacy  ;  and  in  1864,  when  they  reached 
the  MoxLOoaoy  about  3  m.  S.  of  Frederick,  and  placed  Washington  in 
imminent  danger,  beating  the  Federals  July  9,  but  being  beaten 
July  12.  The  Federals,  on  the  other  hand,  persisted  in  their  attempts 
to  reach  Richmond,  and  in  this  they  succeeded  after  repeated  failures  : 
the  scenes  of  the  chief  events  being — Boll  Buzi,  where  the  firat  battle 
was  fought,  July  1,  1861,  and  a  subsequent  one,  Aug.  29  and  30,  1862; 
Frederidcsburg,  on  the  Rappahannock,  which  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  terrible  battles  of  the  war,  Dec.  13,  1862 ;  ChanoellorBYille,  in  the 
same  quarter,  the  1)attle  of  May  2,  1863;  the  Wilderness  and  Spatt- 
sylyania,  S.  of  the  Rapidan,  where  the  Federals  under  Qrant  sustained 
severe  but  indecisive  contests  in  the  earl^  peurt  of  May,  1864;  Fair 
Oaks  and  Medhanioksville,  just  in  front  of  Richmond,  where  M'Clellan's 

S regress  was  checked  in  June,  1862  ;  and  Petersburg,  21  m.  S.  of 
ichmond,  which  witnessed  severe  fighting  in  1865,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federals  simultaneously  with  Richmond,  April  3,  1865. 
The  other  operations  of  the  war  were  subsidiary  to  this  great  object, 
and  consisted  partly  in  the  blockade  and  ultimate  capture  of  the  sea- 
port towns— New  Orleans  in  1862,  Mobile,  where  the  Confederate  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  Farragut  in  1864,  Charleston,  which  witnessed  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  April  11,  1861, 
and  was  subsequently  besieged  but  not  taken  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  Wilmington,  which  was  much  frequented  by  blockade-runners, 
and  which  also  escaped  capture  until  Feb.  22,  1865 — and  partly  in 
campaigns  intended  to  sever  and  distract  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federates, among  which  we  may  notice  the  operations  about  Chatta- 
nooga, on  the  Tennessee,  in  1863,  involving  the  battles  of  the  CShicka" 
manga,  Sept.  20,  the  engagements  of  Look-out  Mt.,  Oct.  27-29,  and  the 
battle  of  Chattanooga  itself,  Nov.  25,  the  two  latter  of  which  were 
disastrous  to  the  Confederates  and  the  first  to  the  Federals;  and 
Sherman's  famous  expedition  in  1864-5,  which  led  to  the  battles  in 
front  of  Atlanta  and  the  capture  of  that  place,  Sept^  3,  the  capture  of 
EaTannah,  Jan.  17,  1865,  and  the  reduction  of  Charleston. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

MEXICO.— CENTRAL  AMERICA. — WEST  INDIES. 

I.  MRXioa  §  1.  Boundaries,  area,  and  popalation— Historical  geography.  ^  2.  Natoral 
features— Climate  and  productions,  i  3.  Inhabitants— Political  divisions— Towns. 
Ike.  II.  Ckntral  AMKRrcA.  $  4.  Boundaries — States  —  Historical  geography  — 
Inter-oceanic  communication.  ^  5.  Natural  features — Climate  and  productions. 
^6.  Inhabitants^ Towns.  III.  West  Indibp.  $7.  Position  —  Divisions,  area,  and 
population — Historical  geography.  $  8.  Natural  features  -  Climate  and  productions 
^  9.  Juliabitauts-GovemuieDt- Towns,  &c    §  10.  The  Bermudas. 

I.  Mexico. 

§  1.  Boundaries— Area  and  Population  —  Historical  Geo- 
graphy.—Mexico  is  the  most  southerly  division  of  North  America, 
situated  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
having  as  its  adjacent  countries,  N.,  the  United  States,  and  S., 
Guatemala  and  British  Honduras.  It  stretches  through  17  degrees 
of  latitude  from  15J°  to  32i°,  and  has  a  length  of  about  1800  m., 
and  a  breadth  varying  from  137  m.  at  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee 
to  about  550  m.  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  1250  m.  along  the 
northern  frontier.  The  area  is  estimated  at  773,125  sq.  m.,  and 
the  population  at  8,218,080. 

JTistorical  Geography.— The  modern  history  of  Mexico  dates  from  the 
Biiccesaful  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  in  1519 — 21,  ending 
with  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  in  the  latter  year.     The  country 
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Was  held  as  a  dependency  of  Spain  down  to  1820,  and  at  that  time 
extended  along  the  Pacific  to  about  43^  N.  lat.,  and  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  river  Sabine,  thus  about  doubling  its  present  area.  In 
1820  it  became  an  independent  state,  and  from  that  date  it  has  retro- 
graded in  Qvery  way,  having  lost  its  northern  territories  to  the  United 
States,  and  having  been  torn  by  intestine  factions  until  it  has  become  a 
by-word  among  civilised  nations  for  anarchy  and  misery. 

§  2.  Natural  Features— Climate  and  Productions. — Mexico 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  lofty  table-land  which  we  have 
already  noticed  as  forming  the  southern  division  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican highland.  The  altitude  of  this  table-land  ranges  from  6500 
ft.  to  8500  ft.,  the  city  of  Mexico  standing  at  7426  ft.,  Toluca  at 
8450  ft.,  Puebla  at  7137  ft.,  Guanajuato  in  21°  N.  lat.  at  6800  ft., 
and  the  extreme  N.  at  about  8000  ft.  The  continuity  of  the  table- 
land is  remarkable :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  plains  or  large  shallow 
basins,  divided  by  ridges  of  varying  height,  extending  without 
intermission  from  Mexico  to  Santa  F6,  a  distance  of  some  1400  m., 
and  affording  a  natural  road  between  those  distant  points.  The 
southern  part  of  the  table-land  is  designated  Anahnao,  meaning  in 
the  Aztek  language  "  near  the  water,"  and  applied  by  them  to  the 
valley  of  Mexico  with  its  group  of  lakes,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  their  empire :  the  name  is  now  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
southern  region.  The  north-central  part  is  variously  termed  the 
table-land  of  Ghilmabna  or  Kew  Spain,  and  the  north-western  part 
the  table-land  of  Sonera.  The  mountain  ranges  marked  on  the 
maps  of  Mexico  are  in  the  S.  little  else  than  the  rims  of  the  table- 
land, hardly,  if  at  all,  over-topping  the  general  level  of  the  interior : 
as  they  advance  N.  they  assume  more  decidedly  the  aspect  of  moun- 
tains, and  develop  into  the  3  ranges  of  Sierra  Madre  in  the  centre, 
fira.  Onadalnpe  in  the  R,  and  Sra.  Sonora  in  the  W.  A  volcanic  belt 
crosses  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  about  the  19  th  parallel,  sending  up 
13  cones,  some  of  which  retain  their  significant  Aztec  names:  the 
most  observable  of  these  cones  are lataociliiiatl,  the  "  White  Woman  ** 
(15,700  ft.)  and  Popocatepetl,  the  "  Smoking  Mountain  **  (17,783  ft.), 
which  lie  together  between  Puebla  and  Mexico;  Gofre  de  Perote 
(13,415  ft.),  and  Pico  de  Orizaba  or  Citlaltepetl,  the  *'  Star  mountain  ^* 
(17,373  ft.),  which  lie  between  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz;  Tuxtla, 
which  stands  by  itself  near  the  Mexican  Gulf;  Kevado  de  Toluca 
(15,160  ft.),  W.  of  Mexico ;  Jorullo,  still  more  W.,  which  was  thrown 
up  in  1759  to  a  height  of  1375  ft.  above  the  plain  on  which  it 
stands,  and  of  4265  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  Colima,  near  the  Pacific. 
These  volcanoes  are  in  a  quiescent  state,  Popocatepetl  alone  emitting 
vapour.  The  table-land  descends  sharply  on  each  side  to  a  maritime 
region  of  varying  width :  the  edges  of  the  slopes  are  furrowed  with 
deep  fissures,  termed  Barrancas.   The  level  of  the  table-land  declines 
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at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehoantepec  to  a  maximnin  height  of  650  ft. 
between  the  oceans.    The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  low  and  flat. 

Coad'Une — Mexico  poesesses  a  (n>ast-line  of  about  1500  m.  on  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  about  2200  m.  on  the  Pacific,  exclusive  of  the 
long  stretch  on  each  side  of  the  Qulf  of  California.  The  prominent 
features  in  it  are,  on  the  E.  coast,  the  large  rectangular  peninsula  of 
Yuoatan,  terminating  N.£.  in  C.  Catoohe;  and  on  the  W.  coast,  the 
peninsula  of  California,  terminating  in  C.  St.  Lnoai  and  inclosing  on 
the  W.  the  Onlf  of  California:  C.  Corrientes,  in  20°  22'  N.  lat.,  is  a 
noticeable  promontory  on  this  coast.  The  harbours  on  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico  are  indifferent.  They  consist  either  of  river  estuaries  or  of 
roadsteads  sheltered  by  shoals :  this  latter  is  the  caae  with  Vera  Cmi, 
the  leading  port  in  the  country,  where  the  vessels  lie  between  the 
town  and  the  shoal  of  La  Qallega,  well  protected  from  naval  attack 
by  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  but  ill-protected  from  the  violent 
nortes  or  northerly  gales.  Sisal,  on  Tucatim,  is  a  harbour  of  similar 
formation.  The  river  harbours  are— the  mouth  of  the  Coatsaeoalco, 
reputed  the  best,  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  ;  Alvarado,  S.  of  Vera 
Cruz ;  Tampioo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco,  safe  and  roomy  with  12  ft. 
of  water  on  the  bar;  and  Matamoros  about  40  m.  up  the  Rio  Qrande 
del  Norte.  Campeachy,  in  Yucatan,  has  a  shallow  harbour,  protected 
by  a  mole.  The  Pacific  ports  are  better,  but  are  little  frequented; 
AcapnloOi  S.  of  Mexico,  is  the  leading  one  and  has  good  capacities,  being 
deep  and  spacious :  of  the  rest  we  may  mention  Ventosa  as  one  that 
would  be  of  importance  if  a  route  were  carried  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec ;  the  river-port  of  Zaoatnlai  N.  of  Acapulco ;  San  Bias 
still  higher  up  ;  Kasatlan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Qulf  of  California, 
the  most  frequented  harbour  in  Northern  Mexico ;  and  Onaymas,  a  fine 
harbour  halfway  up  the  Qulf  of  California. 

Biven  and  Lakes. — Mexico  is  badly  watered,  the  rivers  having  short 
and  steep  beds,  generally  cut  deeply  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  Bio  Grande  Del  Korte  has  been  already  noticed  ;  the  rivers  joining 
the  Qulf  of  Mexico  are  the  Santander,  the  FaAooo  with  its  tribut€u:y 
the  Tanieii,  the  Alyarado,  and  the  Tabasoo;  those  joining  the  open 
Pacific  are  the  Bio  Grande  de  Santiago,  the  emissary  of  Lake  Chapala, 
and  the  BoUas ;  and  those  falling  into  the  Qulf  of  California  the  Cnli* 
aoan,  the  Faerte,  the  Yaqni,  and  the  Sonora.  The  lai'gest  lake  is 
Chapala  (50  m.  long)  on  the  W.  side  of  the  table-land ;  the  valley  or 
basin  of  Mexico  contains  a  group  of  5  lakes,  occupying  an  aggregate 
area  of  110,000  acres,  and  named  Tenmoo,  close  to  Mexico,  Chaloo, 
San  Cristobal,  Xoohimiloo,  and  Znmpango:  Tezcuco  is  strongly  saline, 
Chalco  fresh,  and  the  three  others  brackish.  Tezcuco  stands  lowest  of 
the  series,  and,  as  its  ordinary  level  is  only  S^  ft.  below  that  of  the 
city,  it  inundates  the  lower  parts  of  it  during  the  rainy  season. 
•  Schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  for  regulating  its  level,  but  they  have 
not  been  fully  carried  out.  Another  group  of  9  lakes  lies  N.  of  Zaca- 
tecas,  and  a  third  group  of  5  about  Chihuahua. 

Climate  and  FroductionB. — The  varying  altitude  of  Mexico  supplies 
it  with  every  gradation  of  temperature  from  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
coast  to  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  volcanic  peaks.  The  table-land 
generally  is  blessed  with  a  temperate  and  equable  climate,  which 
renders  it  suitable  to  the  European  constitution.  The  Mexicans  them- 
selves divide  their  land  into  3  climatic  zones — ^the  Torrid  Region 
{Tierra  CkUienle),  on  the  coast,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  77®  j 
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the  Temperate  Region  (Tierra  Templada),  on  the  slopes  of  the  table- 
land. 68°  to  70°  ;  and  the  Cold  Region  {Tierra  Fria\  on  the  table-land 
itself,  having  a  temperature  at  Mexico  itself  of  64°,  and  elsewhere  vary- 
ing with  the  altitude.    The  vegetation  varies  with  the  temperature,  and 
takes  in  a  wide  range  of  tropicsJ  and 
European  productions.    The  plants 
most  characteristic  of  the  Mexican 
table-lands  are  the  maguey  {Agave 
Americana),  from  which  the  Aztecs 
of  old  as  well  as  their  modem  suc- 
cessors have  extracted  the  intoxi- 
cating beverage  called  fulqm;  and 
the  nopal  or  cactus.    The  cacao  and 
vanilla  plants,  the  medicinal  sarsa- 
parilla  and  jalap  (so  called  from  Ja- 
lapa),  are  also  specialties  of  Mexico ; 
and  maize  and  cotton  are  indigenbus. 
Among  the  imported  plants  which 
now  thrive  there,  we  may  mention 
the  sugar-cane,  which  succeeds  uni-  • 
versally  up  to  an  elevation  of  3250 
ft.,  and  even  higher  in  sheltered 
spots  ;  the  banana,  the  manioc  or 
cassava,  the  coffee  and  indigo-plants 
in  the  coast  district ;  the  European 
cereals,  with  the  vine  and  olive,  on 
the  table-land  ;  and  the  orange  and  v 
lemon  in  the  tierras  templadas.    In 
regard  to  animals  we  have  only  to  \ 
notice   the  cochineal  insect,  from 
which  a  valuable  dye  is  extracted 
and  which  feeds  on  certain  species 

of  the  cactus  order  in  the  tierras  a«»t«  AmarioM*. 

templadas.    The  turkey  is  a  native 

of  Mexico,  but  every  other  domesticated  animal,  except  a  kind  of 
dog,  has  been  imported  by  the  Spaniards.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Mexico  is  very  great,  though  its  yield  of  the  precious  metals  is  now 
surpassed  by  California  and  Australia.  Silver  is  its  special  metal  : 
there  are  numerous  argentiferous  veins  of  great  size  on  the  N.W. 
slope  near  the  Oulf  of  California  as  well  as  about  Guanajuato,  and 
the  mines  are  advantageously  situated  at  moderate  elevations.  The 
most  famous  silver  mines  are  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Guanajuato 
(Yalenciana),  Zaoatecas  (Fresnillo,  &c.),  San  Luis  Potosi  (Catorce), 
Mexico  (Reed  del  Monte  and  Pachuca),  and  Durango.  Gold  is  abun- 
dant in  Sonora,  and  probably  in  Sinaloa,  but  in  neither  has  mining 
been  vigorously  prosecuted  :  the  southern  province  of  Oajaca  has  gold 
mines.  Salt  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  obtained  from  certain  of  the 
lakes.     Coal  is  said  to  exist,  but  no  mines  have  been  opened. 

§3.  Inhabitants  —  Political  Divisions  —  Towns,  &c.  —  The 
population  ot*  Mexico  is  composed  of  the  following  elements: — 
(1)  Indians,  about  5  millions;  (2)  Mixed  races,  about  2  millions; 
and  (3)  Whites,  about  1  million.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
numerous  classes — the  whites  into  (1)  Europeans,  chiefly  Spaniards 
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(40,000);  (2)  Creoles  or  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  (300,000); 
and  (3)  a  section  of  the  mixed  Spaniards  and  Indians,  who  claim  to 
be  whites  (700,000) :  the  mixed  into  (1)  Mestizoes,  Euroix»n  and 
Indian;  (2)  Mulattoes,  European  and  Kegro;  and  (3)  Zamboes, 
Indian  and  Negro.  The  Indians  are  the  only  important  coloured 
element  The  negroes,  at  no  period  numerous  in  Mexico,  now 
number  6000.  The  political  and  social  state  of  the  country  is  miser- 
able in  the  extreme :  no  stable  government  has  subsisted  there  for 
the  last  half  century,  and  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  present  consti- 
tution otherwise  than  as  a  military  dictatorship.  The  Church  of 
Borne  is  exclusively  followed  in  religious  matters,  and  the  priesthood 
form  an  influential  political  element  Agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
factures, and  commci-oe  are  all  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  tiie  chief 
exports  consist  of  mahogany,  log-wood  or  Campeachy-wood,  cochi- 
neal, sarsaparilla,  &c.  The  country  was  divided,  previously  to  1865» 
into  25  states,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Mexico:  this  division  has 
been  superseded  by  one  into  50  departments,  the  names  of  which 
correspond  generally  with  those  of  their  capital  towns. 

Towns— The  towns  are  built  after  the  Spanish  fashion  with  large 
open  squares,  alamedas,  &c.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings— churches, 
convents,  and  colleges — are  numerous  and,  generally  speaking,  fine : 
their  domes,  spires,  and  towers  give  the  Mexican  cities  an  imposing 
aspect.  The  aqueducts  are  also  fine.  MeTiea,  the  capital,  stands  mid- 
way between  the  two  oceans,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  or  valley  of 
Mexico,  having  Lake  Tezouco  close  to  it  on  the  E.  and  Lake'Xochimilco 
to  the  S.  of  it :  it  is  regularly  built,  and  altogether  a  remarkably  fine 
town,  with  an  imposing  cathedral,  convents,  &c.  :  its  population  is  esti- 
mated at  150,000,  but  under  the  Azteks  Tenochtitlan  (as  it  was  then 
called)  numbered  300,000  inhabitants.  Pnebla  (75,000),  on  the  road 
between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  is  the  most  active  manufacturing 
and  trading  town,  and  possesses  the  finest  cathedral  in  the  country. 
Ouadaligara  (70,000),  on  the  Santiago  near  the  W.  verge  of  the  table- 
land, is  famous  for  its  leather-work  and  earthenware.  Onam^'iuito 
(63,000 ),  in  a  narrow  and  deep  ravine,  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  adja- 
cent silver  mines.  Qusretaro  (48,000),  the  first  large  town  on  the  N. 
road  out  of  Mexico,  carries  on  woollen  manufactures,  and  has  a  very  fine 
aqueduct:  it  has  been  the  focus  of  many  revolutionary  movements,  and 
is  the  spot  where  the  Emperor  Maximilian  made  his  last  stand  in  1867. 
Of  towns  that  have  risen  to  importance  through  the  mines  we  may 
further  notice :— flan  Luis  Potosi  (31,000),  near  the  head  of  the  Tarn- 
pico;  Zaoateoas  (16,000),  150  m.  N.W.  of  Guansg'uato,  situated  in  a 
deep  narrow  ravine,  with  the  huge  convent  of  Guadalupe  near  it ; 
Durango  (14,000),  near  the  Culiacan;  and  Chihnakna  (12,000),  in  the 
extreme  N.  We  may  further  notice  Morelia  or  Valladolid  (25,000), 
which  lies  W.  of  Mexico,  in  a  fertile  agricultural  country  ;  Cdima 
(31,000),  at  the  foot  uf  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Pacific  ; 
Agnas  Calientes  (23,000),  S.  of  Zacatecas,  with  woollen  manufactures 
and  with  hot  springs  (as  the  name  implies);  O^jaoa  (25,000),  S.E.  of 
Mexico,  in  the  best  cochineal  and  cacao  district ;  and  Merida  (24,000), 
the  capital  of  Yucatan.    The  coast  district  is  generally  too  hot  and 
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unhealthy  for  Europeans  to  occupy  it  permanently.  Vera  Cnu  (10,000) 
is  Burrounded  by  marshes  and  is  frequently  visited  by  the  yellow  fever. 
Campeaohy  (15,500)  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the-above  description, 
being  tolerably  healthy. 


Pyramid  at  Uxmal. 

The  antiquities  of  Mexico  are  of  great  interest,  consisting  in  the  S.  of 
the  ruins  of  vast  cities  with  pyramids,  temples,  palaces,  and  sculptured 
idols  at  Palenque  in  Chiapas,  Uxmal,  Chi-chen,  Zaya,  and  other  places 
in  Yucatan,  and  Mitla  in  Oajaca ;  and  elsewhere  of  pyramids,  such  as 
those  of  Choli^la,  Tezcuco,  and  Teotihuacan  (one  at  the  latter  place 
180  ft.  high  with  a  square  base  of  682  ft.).  In  the  N.  there  are  the 
sites  of  towns  at  Los  Edificios  in  the  province  of  Zacatecas,  and  Casas 
Grandes  in  Chihuahua.  These  remains  are  now  attributed  to  the 
Toltecs  rather  than  to  ^he  Azteks,  and  are  consequently  of  great 
antiquity. 

n.  Central  America. 

§4.  Boundaries — States — Historical  Geography.  —  Central 
America,  as  a  natural  division,  would  include  the  whole  of  the 
narrow  neck  which  serves  as  a  causeway  to  connect  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  continent,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  the  S.  to 
that  of  Tehuantepec  in  the  N.  As  a  political  division,  Central 
America  is  restricted  to  narrower  limits  by  the  annexation  of  the 
extreme  northern  district  to  Mexico  and  of  the  southern  to  New 
Granada.  In  the  latter  sense  it  extends  through  10  decrees  of  longi- 
tude between  82^  and  92^°,  and  10i°  of  latitude  between  8**  and 
18^°,  having  its  lencrth  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  and  S.E.  It  com- 
prises the  following  States  : — 
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Btata. 

Area  In 
aq.m. 

PopnlAtiQiL 

BritiBh  HoudnnB     .    . 
OoatemaU     .... 
San  Salvador.     .     .     . 
Huoduraa       .... 

OostaKica     .... 

17.000 
40.  m 

7.335 
47,091 
58,167 
21,494 

35.635 
1.180,000 
§00,000 
360,000 
400.000 
185,000 

Total  .     .     . 

791, 8t4 

3.690,635 

Hitlorical  Geography. — ^The  whole  of  Central  America  was  claimed 
by  Spain  by  yirtue  both  of  discovery  and  occupation,  and  the  only 
power  whidi  BuccessfuUv  resisted  this  claim  was  Great  Britain,  who  in 
1638  and  1640  established  settlements  on  the  coast  for  the  purposes 
of  cutting  and  shipping  mahogany-wood.  Her  right  to  trading-settle- 
ments was  recognized  by  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  but  no  terri- 
torial sovereignty  was  conferred.  On  the  collapse  of  the  Spanish  power 
the  independent  states  endeavoured  to  confine  the  British  to  the  coasts 
nor  was  it  until  1859  that  the  claims  of  Qreat  Britain  were  conceded 
by  Honduras.  British  Honduras  was  originally  attached  to  Jamaica, 
but  has  ranked  as  an  independent  colony  since  1853.  With  regard 
to  the  rest  of  Central  America,  it  was  attached  to  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico  from  1821  to  1823  ;  then  the  states  comprising  it  were  formed 
into  a  Confederation,  which  fell  to  pieces  in  1839,  and  the  5  states 
have  since  remained  independent  of  each  other.  The  £.  coast  of  Nica- 
ragua, occupied  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  was  the  seat  of  a  native 
sovereignty  under  British  protection  for  some  years  prior  to  1860, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Nicaragua. . 

Int/er-Oceafdo  CommunicaHon. — Great  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
Central  America  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  as  including  the  whole 
series  of  isthmuses  between  North  and  South  Ajnerica)  in  connectioii 
with  the  question  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Padfio 
Oceans.  A  line  of  railway  has  already  been  made  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  (49  m.)  between  Aspinwall  and  the  town  of  Panama  by  the 
course  of  the  Chagres.  Lines  either  of  railway  or  canal  have  also  been 
suggested  at  the  following  points  : — 

(1)  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico,  for  a  railway  between  Mina- 
,  titlan  and  La  Ventosa,  distance  about  130  m.,  summit  level,  650  ft. 

(2)  Honduras,  for  a  railway,  between  Porto  Cabello  on  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  Fonseca  Bay  on  the  Pacific ;  distance  about  180  m. 

(3)  Nicaragua,  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  in  one  direction  to  the 
Caribbean  Gulf  either  by  the  river  San  Juan  or  by  a  railway  cutting 
across  from  near  Monkey  Point  by  the  course  of  the  Rama:  and  in 
the  other  direction  to  the  Pacific  either  directly  at  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
or  through  lake  Managua  to  Realejo  or  Fonseca  Bay. 

(4)  The  Chiriqui  lagime  (a  first-rate  harbour  on  the  Caribbean  Sea% 
for  a  railway  or  canal  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  David. 

(5)  Limon  Bay  and  Vaca  del  Monte  Bay  near  Panama,,  for  a  canal 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  present  railway. 

(6)  San  Bias  Bay  and  the  Bayanos  river,  for  a  canal:  only  15  m. 
between  the  tidal  waters ;  summit  level,  800  ft. 

(7)  Caledonia  Bay  and  Darien  Harbour,  an  inlet  of  San  Miguel  Bay, 
for  a  canal ;  the  summit  level  only  150  ft. 
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(8)  The  Qulfq  of  Darien  and  Choco,  by  the  rivers  Atrato  and  San 
Juan,  for  a  canal. 

The  practicability  of  effecting  water  communication  by  any  of  these 
routes  appears  dubious ;  the  engineering  difficulties  are  serious,  and 
unusual  impediments  to  all  such  projects  are  presented  by  the  dense  > 
growth  of  the  forests,  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate,  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  distance  from  which 
materials  and  even  provisions  have  to  be  conveyed.  The  present 
Panama  Ky.  Co.  possess  an  exclusive  right  to  make  railways  across  the 
It<thmu8  of  Panama,  the  limits  of  which  are  undefined. 
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p.  Lake  Nicaragna. 
h.  Lake  Hauagna. 
e.   The  San  Joan  line. 
d.  The  Bama  line. 


€.  8.  Juan  del  Bar. 

/.  Bealejo. 

g.  CbiriquiBay. 

h.  David. 


{.  San  Bias.  I.    Darien  Harboor. 

i.  Ghepo  on  the  Baya-  m.  River  Atrato. 

nos.  H   Biver  San  Joan. 
It.  Caledonia  Bay. 


§  6.  Natubal  Features — Climate  akd  Productions.  —  The 
mountaip  system  of  Central  America  forms  a  distinct  link  in  the 
spinal  chord  of  the  continent,  being  severed  from  the  Andes  by 
the  depression  at  Panama  and  from  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  by  the 
depression  at  Tehuantepec.  Between  these  limits  there  is  a  series  of 
lofty  plateaus,  which  rise  sharply  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  and  slope 
off  towards  the  E.,  having  their  surfaces  diversified  with  every 
variation  of  hill  and  plain.  The  highlands  are  divided  by  depres- 
sions into  3  distinct  masses,  viz. :  the  Plateau  of  GnatemaJa,  with  an 
average  elevation  of  about  6000  ft. ;  the  Hatcan  of  Honduras,  about 
4000  ft. ;  and  the  Plateau  of  Costa  Eioa,  about  2000  ft.  The  two 
last  are  divided  by  the  remarkable  transverse  valley  or  depression  in 
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which  lie  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua;  and  the  two  first 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Mota^iia,  which  joins  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  the  Lempa,  joining  the  Pacific,  between  the  basins  of  which  a 
range  of  moderate  height  is  interposed.  Volcanic  force  has  been 
very  active  in  this  region :  a  long  series  of  detached  volcanoes  skirts 
the  base  of  the  plateaus  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  between  10^  9^  and 
16°  2f  N.  lat. :  29  distinct  summits  have  been  reckoned,  of  which  18 
are  more  or  less  active:  the  loftiest  heights  are  at  each  extremity — 
in  the  N.,  tlie  two  volcanoes  near  Guatemala  (alx)ve  13,000  ft.),  and 
in  the  S.,  Irafn  near  Cartago  (11,079  ft.),  and  Koo  Bianeo  (11,737). 
Ko  less  than  8  volcanoes  lie  in  a  line  64  m.  long  between  the  Lake 
of  Managua  and  the  Pacific. 

Coatt-Une  and  Harhoun, — The  E.  coast  is  varied  in  its  outline  bj 
the  large  rectangular  protuberance  which  terminates  in  0.  Osaeiaa  a 
IKoi,  to  the  W.  of  which  the  sea  penetrates  between  it  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan  in  the  Bay  of  Hondiina  and  its  inmost  recess  Am»- 
tiqiftS  Bay.  The  stretch  of  coast  on  the  N.  side  of  Honduras  is 
generally  high,  and  on  the  E.  side  or  the  Mosquito  shore  low.  The 
ports  in  the  former  direction  are  Puerto  Gabello,  the  nearest  point  to 
Funseca  Bay  on  the  Pacific,  Omoa  somewhat  W.  of  Cabello,  and 
Tnudllo  in  85^  59'  W.  long.,  a  fortified  place.  To  the  S.  of  C.  Oraciaa 
d  Dios  the  inlets  are  few:  the  chief  ports  are  at  the  embouchures  of  the 
rivers  Blewflelds  and  8aa  Juan,  the  former  consisting  of  a  kgune,  and 
the  latter  of  a  bay  enclosed  by  the  promontory  of  Arenas.  In  British 
Honduras  the  river  port  of  Bsliae  is  of  moderate  capacity.  The  Pacific 
coast  offers  excellent  harbourage  at  the  large  inlet  called  Foofleea  or 
Conohagaa  Quit  the  nearest  point,  as  already  noticed,  to  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  also  easily  accessible  firom  Lake  Managua  by  the  line 
of  the  Estero  Real.  The  other  large  inlets  on  this  coast  are  the  Onlf  of 
Bieoya,  on  which  are  the  ports  of  Pontas  Amiai  and  Caldara  (the  latter 
unh^edthy)  belonging  to  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Onlf  of  Dnlee.  Of  the 
lesser  openings  we  may  notice  Salinas  Bay,  the  nearest  point  to  Lake 
Nicaragua,  Slsna  Bay  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  soiall  harbour  of 
8an  Juan  dal  Snr,  lamarinda,  a  small  basm  near  Lake  Managua,  and 
Bealqjo  farther  W.,  a  safe  and  roomy  harbour.  The  seas  opposite  Lake 
Nicaragua  are  exposed  to  violent  N.E.  gales  called  Papagayos,  which 
sweep  through  the  dip  in  the  highland  from  the  Caribbom  Sea. 

Rivera  and  Lakes. — ^The  rivers  of  Central  America  are  numerous,  but 
of  little  avail  for  navigation  firom  the  rapidity  of  their  courses.  The 
most  important  is  the  8aa  Juan,  which  serves  as  the  emissary  of  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  ofiers  the  most  promising  line  of  navigation  between  the 
oceans :  its  course  of  90  m.  is,  however,  interrupted  by  rapids,  and  its 
depth  is  variable.  Of  the  other  rivers  we  may  notice  the  Ifotagna, 
which  joins  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  river  variously  called  Vanka. 
Cooo  or  Segovia,  i»hich  reaches  the  coast  near  C.  Gracias  a  Dice,  and  the 
Bio  Esoomdido  or  Blewflelds,  more  to  the  S.  Of  the  lakes,  the  most 
important  are  the  two  already  mentioned,  Hioaiagna,  120  m.  long  by 
about  55  m.  broad,  128  ft.  above  the  ocean,  and  Xaasigixa.  lying  in  the 
same  line  and  communicating  with  it,  55  m.  long  and  15t>  ft.  above  the 
ocean  :  both  these  lakea  admit  of  being  oounected  with  the  Pacific  by 
canals,  Nicaragua  at  Salinas  Bay,  Managua  either  at  Tamarinda.  Bealejo^ 
or  Fonseoii  Hay. 
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Climate  and  Produetians, — The  description  already  given  of  the  cli- 
mate and  productiona  of  Mexico  applies  with  some  variation  to  Central 
America,  which  also  has  its  Tierrm  Ckdientes,  Templadaa,  and  Frias, 
coiTesponding  to  the  vai-ying  elevations  of  its  surface.  A  marked  differ- 
ence, however,  exists  between  the  £.  and  W.  coasts  in  regard  to  salu- 
brity: the  £.  coast,  being  low  and  having  more  frequent  rain,  is 
unhealthy  ;  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  rainy  season 
restricted  to  the  summer  months,  and  is  generally  more  dry  and 
healthy.  The  striking  feature  in  the  vegetation  is  the  dense  under- 
growth of  the  forests  during  the  summer,  rendering  them  impeneti*able 
without  the  constant  use  of  the  hatchet.  The  woods  are  very  valuable,  and 
include  mahogany,  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  cedar,  copal-tree,  rose-wood> 
fustic,  lignum-vitse,  &c.  The  cultivated  crops  are  maize,  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  coffee  (particularly  in  Costa  Rica),  indigo  and  rice ;  the  fruit- 
trees  include  the  plaintain,  banana,  pine-apple,  orange,  lemon,  guava, 
and  cocoa-nut ;  and  the  vegetables,  sarsaparilla,  aloes,  vanilla,  cinchona 
(Peruvian  bark),  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  caoutchouc,  &c.  San  Salvador 
has  a  specialty  in  the  **  BalAam  of  Peru,"  produced  from  a  tree  growing 
on  the  coast.  Minerals  are  abundant,  and  valuable  gold  mines  have 
been  opened  in  the  Chontales  district  of  Nicaragua  by  English  capi- 
talists. 

§  6.  Inhabitants — Towns. — The  population  of  Central  America 
consists  mainly  of  two  classes— Indians,  and  Ladinoes  or  mixed  races 
(Indian  and  Spanish):  the  whites  are  comparatively  few,  prol)ably 
not  above  1(X),0(X),  and  the  negroes  still  fewer.  The  whites  are 
proportionately  most  numerous  in  Costa  Bica,  and  this  state  and 
San  Salvador  are  more  advanced  and  active  than  the  others.  The 
governments  of  the  Republics  are  framed  on  the  United  States 
model,  with  a  President  and  either  one  or  two  Legislative  Chambers. 
Roman  Catholicism  prevails  in  them.  British  Honduras  has  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, an  Executive  Council,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  fell- 
ing timber,  and  in  the  transport  of  produce  to  the  seaboard.  Timber 
forms  the  chief  export :  Costa  Hica  sends  away  much  of  the  coffee 
grown  there.  Mining  is  not  much  followed  by  the  natives.  The 
amount  of  precious  metal  formerly  extracted  in  these  parts  may  be 
inferred  from  the  name,  Costa  Rica,  **  rich  coast,"  given  to  it  by  the 
Spaniards  in  consequence  of  the  gold  and  'silver  presented  to  them 
on  landing  in  1522. 

Towns. — The  towns  are  comparatively  large,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
being  gathered  in  them :  they  are  arranged  after  the  Spanisn  fashion  : 
the  better  houses  only  are  built  of  brick,  the  others  of  cane  thatched 
with  palm-leaves.  The  chief  towns  are  : — in  British  Honduras,  Belise 
(5000)  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  In  Guatemala,  New  Onatemala 
(40,000),  the  present  capital,  on  the  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  4372  ft., 
near  two  lofty  volcanoes,  founded  in  1776,  and  having  an  active  popu- 
lation engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles  ;  Old  Ouate- 
mala  (20,000),  20  m.  to  the  S.W.,  the  previous  capital,  founded  in 
1527,  shattered  by  an  earthquake  in  1773;  (^nesaltenango  (20,000), 
near  the  Mexican  border,  chiefly   occupied  by  Indians  ;  Amatltlan 
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(doOO^y  on  a  lake  18  m.  8.E.  of  the  capital,  in  a  rich  oochinea! 
district.  In  San  Salvador,  8an  SalTtdor,  on  a  plateau  *2000  ft.  high, 
newly  built  or  in  course  of  building  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  capital  of  that  name  by  a  teri'ible  earthquake  in 
18:>4  ;  Sonsonate  (8o00>,  near  the  coast,  on  which  it  has  the  harboiur 
of  Acajutla  ;  and  San  YvomU  (8000),  on  the  Lempa.  In  Honduras, 
OmnayagUA  'SooO  ,  centrally  situated,  and  formerly  having  a  much  larger 
populatioD  ;  and  Tegndgalpa  (12,OOo),  said  to  be  the  most  flourishing 
town  of  the  state,  8.E.  of  the  capital,  in  a  mining  district.  In  Nica- 
rai^ia,  Leon  (.'>0,0()0  >  between  Lake  Managua  and  the  sea,  formerly  the 
best-built  city  in  Ceutral  America  and  still  possessing  a  fine  cathedral, 
but  now  much  reduced  by  war;  Xanya  (15,000),  advantageously 
placed  between  the  two  great  lakes;  Xanagua  (12,000)  on  the  S. 
point  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name ;  Granada  C^10,000)  at  the  K. 
end,  and  Viearagaa  or  Bivai  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua  ;  and 
Baa  Jnaa  or  Oreytown,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan.  In 
Costa  Rica,  San  Joie  ( 16,000)  at  an  elevation  of  4500  ft.  and  surrounded 
by  a  rich  coffee  district ;  Cartago  (5000),  the  old  capital,  16  m.  S.E.  of 
San  Jose,  shattered  by  an  earthquake  in  1841 ;  and  Al^jnela  (10,000), 
between  the  capital  and  the  port  of  Pnntas  Arenas  on  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya.  Central  America  abounds  with  monumental  antiquities  similar 
to  those  in  Mexico — ^pyramidal  buildings,  sculptured  idols,  walls,  &c. 
At  Copan,  in  northern  Honduras,  are  the  remains  of  a  city  extending  2 
m.,  among  which  is  the  wall  of  a  temple  624  ft.  long  ;  at  Quirigua,  in 
the  same  region,  but  in  the  State  of  Guatemala,  there  are  several 
sculptured  monoliths  of  great  size;  and  at  Opico  in  San  Salvador 
there  are  extensive  remains. 

III.  Thb  West  Indies. 

§  7.  Position — Divisions — Area  and  Population — Histobicai. 
GEooRAFHr. — The  West  Indies,  in  the  most  extended  application 
of  the  term,  are  a  series  of  islands  extending  in  a  horse-shoe  form 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo  in  South 
America.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
islands  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  run 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela  between  this  and  the  Gulf  of 
Maracaybo.  The  whole  group  is  commonly  divided  into  3  sections  : 
(1)  The  Greater  Antilles,^  between  (Juba  and  Porto  Rico.  (2)  The 
Lesser  Antilles,  including  all  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  Porto  Rico.  (3) 
The  Bahamas,  which  form  a  distinct  line  N.  of  the  Greater 
Antilles,  divergins:  towards  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  The  terms 
Leeward  and  Windward  are  applied  with  some  variation  to  portions 
of  the  Antilles,  in  reference  to  their  exposure  to  the  Trade-winds.* 
The  Spaniards  consistently  apply  the  former  expression  (Barlo 

1  The  name  Aulilles  appears  to  have  been  cnrrent  amoi^  geographers  before  the 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  and  was  applied  to  land  supposed  to  lie  V^.  of  ttie  Azorea 
On  the  report  of  the  discoveries  of  Ck)Iumbus  the  new  region  was  identified  by  Peter 
Martyr,  writing  in  H93,  with  the  rumoured  Antilia. 

«  A  similar  distinction  is  occasionally  made  by  the  French  with  reference  to  the  two 
rfdes  of  an  individual  i»\e—Orande-terre  and  Basse-terret  the  latter  being  the  sheltered, 
and  ajiparontly  the  lo>o  kind. 
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viento)  to  the  sheltered  islands  along  the  Venezuelan  coast,  and 
**  Windward  "  to  the  exposed  line  of  islands  from  Trinidad  to  Porto 
Rico.  Our  navigators,  on  the  other  hand,  apply  the  two  terms 
to  sections  of  this  latter  line,  "Windward"  to  the  islands  S.  of 
Dominica,  and  "  Leeward  *'  to  those  between  Dominica  and  Porto 
Rico.  Occasionally  we  find  the  "  Windward "  series  cariied  on  to 
Porto  Rico,  and  "  Leeward  "  applied  to  the  Greater  Antilles :  but  this 
is  not  the  prevailing  usage.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  (including 
those  off  the  Venezuelan  coast)  is  93,650  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 
3,970,604.  The  islands,  arranged  according  to  their  groups,  are  as 
follow : — 

1.  Greater  Antilles  —  Cuba,  the  "Queen  of  the  Antilles,*' 
Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Kico. 

2.  Lesser  Antilles. 

(1)  Leeward  or  North  Caribbean — Virgin  Islands,  Santa  Cniz, 
Anguilla,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew,  Saba,  St.  Eustatius,  St.  Chris- 
topher or  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montserrdt,  Guade- 
loupe, Desiderada  or  Desirade,  Marie  Galante,  Les  Saintes,  Dominica. 

(2)  Wi'udioard  or  South  (7ari66eaw— Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Barbados,  the  Grenadines,  Grenada,  Tobago,  Trinidad. 

(3)  VenezvAan — Margarita,  Tortuga,  Buen  Ayre,  Cura^io,  Oruba. 

3.  Bahamas. — Bahama,  Abaco,  Andros,  New  Providence,  El^u- 
thera,  St.  Salvador,  Long  Island. 

The  areas  and  populations  of  the  larger  islands  are  as  follow : — 


Area  in 
Bq.  m. 


Cuba  .  . 
HayU .  . 
Jamaica  . 
Porto  Rico 


45,882 
28,031 
6,400 
3.596 


Population. 


1,396.530 
708,500 
441.264 
538.308 


Historical  Geography. — The  West  Indian  Islands  were  discovered,  as 
already  stated,  by  Columbus.  The  isle  on  which  he  lauded  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  was  probably  Watling,  and 
not  Cat  Island,  as  has  generally  been  supposed.  The  names  of  the 
islands  contain  many  memorials  of  their  discoverer,  his  country,  and 
his  religion— St.  Christopher  being  so  named  after  his  own  Cfaristion 
name,  Espa&ola  ^  as  the  Spanish  land  of  the  New  World,  Dominica  as 
having  been  discovered  on  a  Sunday  (dies  donUniea)  and  St.  Vincent 
on  St.  Vincent's  day,  Montserrat  from  its  resemblance  to  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  Guadeloupe  after  the  famous 
monastery  in  Estremadura,  Grenada  the  French  form  of  Granada,  the 
Virgin  Isles  in  honour  of  the  11,000  virgins  commemorated  by  the 
Boman  Church,  and  Trinidad,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in 
accordance  with  a  vow  made  during  a  violent  storm  that  he  would  so 

■  This  name,  applied  to  Hayti,  has  been  corrupted  into  Hispaniola  and  then  explained 
as  =  "  LitUe  Spain." 
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name  the  first  land  he  sighted.  The  Greater  Antilles  were  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards  in  a  few  years  after  their  discovery;  the  Lesser 
Antilles  not  until  a  considerably  later  period  and  by  various  nations  ; 
Trinidad,  by  the  Spaniards  in  1588;  Barbados,  St.  Kitte,  Anguilla, 
Nevis,  Antigua,  and  Montserrat,  by  the  British  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  cent.;  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Gre- 
nada by  the  French  about  the  same  period.  St.  Vincent  retained  its 
independence  until  1779,  when  the  natives  submitted  to  France. 
Tobago  was  first  occupied  permanently  by  Courlanders  and  Dutch 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.  The  Virgin  Islands  were  taken 
possession  of  by  buccaneers  :  these  were  expelled  from  Tortola  by  the 
English  in  1666,  and  from  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  Santa  Cruz  by  the 
Danes  about  1672.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  ownership 
of  the  islands  have  been  chiefly  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  which 
acquired  Jamaica  from  Spain  in  1655  ;  the  sole  possession  of  Domi- 
nica in  1759,  that  island  having  previously  been  occupied  jointly  by 
English,  French,  and  Spaniards;  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago 
from  France  in  1763 ;  Trinidad  from  Spain  in  1797 ;  and  St.  Lucia  from 
France  in  1803.  These  islands  were  afterwards  recovered  temporarily 
by  France,  and  some  of  them  more  than  once.  The  United  States 
proposed,  in  1867,  to  purchase  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John.  The  only 
island  which  has  an  independent  history  is  Uayti  :  about  1650  French 
buccaneers  gained  a  footing  in  the  W.  of  that  island,  and  in  1697  this 
part  was  duly  ceded  to  IVance  by  Spain.  On  the  outbimk  of  the 
fVench  Revolution  the  negroes  of  the  French  part  were  declared  free  ; 
they  expelled  the  French  and  prodsumed  the  independence  of  Hayti  in 
1801:  a  series  of  revolutions  have  since  occurred  in  that  unhappy 
State.  The  Spanish  portion  of  the  island,  distinguished  as  St.  Domingo, 
has  been  at  times  united  with  Hayti,  but  generally  has  asserted  its 
independence,  which  it  still  retains. 

§  8.  Natubal  Features  —  Climate  and  Productions. — The 
West  Indian  islands  appear  to  be  the  summits  of  ranges  belonging 
to  a  submarine  plateau  connecting  North  and  South  America  in  the 
E.,  just  as  the  plateaus  of  Central  America  do  in  the  W.  Viewed 
in  relation  to  the  adjacent  regions,  the  Lesser  Antilles  run  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  great  dorsal  chains  of  the  continent,  and  the 
Greater  Antilles  in  a  transverse  direction,  parallel  to  the  range  of 
Caracas  in  Venezuela.  Thus  the  two  lines  form  two  sides  of  a 
rectangle,  inclosing  with  the  continent  the  Caribbean  sea.  The 
Bahamas  form  an  outer  line  converging  towards  the  Greater  Aif- 
tilles  and  running  closely*  parallel  to  the  Lesser  Antilles,  so  forming 
a  double  series  as  far  S.  as  Guadeloupe,  beyond  which  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  line  is  the  outlying  island  of  Barbados.  "This  outer 
line  differs  in  geological  formation  and  in  aspect  from  the  inner  one, 
being  either  calcareous  or  coral,  and  generally  low.  This  is  the  case 
most  notably  with  the  Bahamas,  which  rarely  rise  more  than  6  ft. 
above  high-water  mark,  and  are  surrounded  by  banks  of  coral,  of 
which  they  are  only  the  slightly  elevated  protuberances ;  it  is  also 
the  case  with  Anguilla,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  and  Barbados,  which  are 
flat  and  low  as  compared  with  their  neighbours.     The  western  part 
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of  Cuba  jiarticipates  alao  in  this  character,  being  calcareous,  compa- 
ratively low,  and  surrounded  by  a  submarine  bank.  The  main 
range  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  ha«  its  central 
knot  in  Hayti  (the  "rocky"  island,  as  the  name  means),  where  the 
Fioo  de  Yaqne,  the  culminating  point  of  the  dhko  range,  rises  to 
7000  ft.  To  the  W.  the  line  of  elevation  forks  oif,  the  N.  arm  re- 
appearing in  the  lofty  range  of  Cobre  (7200  ft.)  in  the  S.E.  of  Cuba, 
and  the  S.  arm  in  the  Blue  Mta.  (7150  ft.),  which  form  the  dorsal 
chain  of  Jamaica.  E.  of  Hayti  the  range  re-appears  in  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  some  of  which,  as  Tortola,  St.  John,  and 
Virgin  Gorda,  are  very  mountainous;  Here  the  line  is  met  from  the 
S.  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  simamits,  commencing  with  St.  Eustatius 
and  terminating  in  Grenada;  the  most  conspicuous  jx^aks  being 
Mt  Misery  (4454  ft.)  on  St.  Kitts,  the  Souffiridre  (5113  ft.)  on 
Guadeloupe,  the  Home  DisUotiii  (5318  ft.)  on  Dominica,  and  Mont 
Felde  (4706  it.)  on  Martinique.  Most  of  the  craters  are  dormant; 
but  eruptions  of  lava  have  taken  place  on  St.  Vincent  in  1718 
and  1812,  and  of  pumico  on  Guadeloupe  in  1797,  1836,  and  1837, 
and  hot  springs  are  periodically  filled  on  St.  Lucia.  The  south- 
ernmost island,  Trinidad,  consists  of  3  high  ranges,  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  Caracas  range,  between  which  the  alluvium  of 
the  Orinoco  has  been  deposited.  The  dorsal  >chain  of  Tobago  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  N.  range  of  Trinidad.  The  islands  are 
generally  very  picturesque,  luxuriant  forests  climbing  to  the  highest 
summits.  The  Blue  Mts.  of  Jamaica,  and  the  southern  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  from  Dominica  to  Trinidad,  afford  as  beautiful  scenery  as 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  world.  The  rivers  are  numerous  and  violent 
on  most  of  the  islands,  but  necessarily  have  short  courses  and  need 
no  special  notice. 

CUmaie  and  Productions, — With  the  exception  of  the  northern  Baha- 
mas, the  West  Indies  lie  within  the  Tropics.  The  normal  temperature 
is  therefore  high  (about  78®) ;  but  the  modifying  influences  are  various 
and  powerful,  such  as  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  the  altitude  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  islands,  the  trade  winds,  and  the  daily  sea-breezes. 
The  temperature  is  generally  equable,  amounting  at  Kingston  to  only 
5°  difference  between  the  means  of  summer  and  winter  :  in  the  N.  of 
Cuba,  however,  the  thermometer  has  a  greater  range,  and  occasionally 
descenda  to  45°.  The  dry  season  in  the  West  Indies  occurs  between 
November  and  March :  the  wet  season  prevails  at  intervals  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  being  moat  heavy  and  general  in  August  and 
September,  and  at  other  periods  varying  according  to  the  position  of 
the  islands  in  reference  to  the  sun's  course,  the  southei'n  islands  having 
a  longer  period  of  i*ain  in  the  spring  months  than  the  northern  ones, 
and  it  being  generally  dry  in  each  Island  as  the  sun  attains  the  zenith 
over  it.  The  rainfall  amounts  to  an  average  of  about  60  inches,  and 
is  greatest  in  the  southern  islands.  The  N.E.  trade-winds  prevail 
from  November  to  March,  and  the  S.W.  trade-winds  from  March  till 
June  ;  then  comes  a  season  of  calms  to  be  succeeded  duiing  the  heavy 
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rains  by  irregular  and  violent  gtuts.  Hurricanes  or  cyclones  occur  in 
this  latter  season,  and  are  most  terrible  in  their  effects,  sweeping  awaj 
the  standing  crf)ps,  unroofing  houses,  and  rendering  vessels  utterly  un- 
manageable. Trinidad  and  Tobago  are  exempt  from  these  visitations. 
Earthquakes  also  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  vegetation  of  the 
West  Indies  is  most  luxuriant :  the  forests  are  extensive,  the  trees  of 
fine  growth,  and  their  timber  valuable  for  building  and  cabinet-makii^. 
The  cutton«tree  and  fig-tree  attain  to  grand  dimensions,  and  the  papau 
and  palmetto  to  a  great  height ;  we  may  further  specify  the  mahogany, 
log.  wood,  iron-wood,  and  lignum  vitae.  The  fruit-trees  and  vegetables 
include  the  breadfruit-tree,  mango,  plaintain,  yam,  avocado  pear,  all- 
spice plant  'ijnyrtUB  pimento),  custard-apple,  guava,  cocoa-tree,  orange, 
&c.  Of  the  cultivated  crops  the  sugar-cane  stands  first  as  the  specialty 
of  the  West  Indies,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  from 
the  Canaries  :  the  coffee-plant  was  also  imported  by  them  :  tobacco, 
both  the  plant  and  the  name,  is  indigenous,  but  whether  the  island 
Tobago  is  named  after  the  Indian  word  for  the  tobacco-pipe,  or  the 
plant  named  after  the  island,  is  doubtful :  maize  is  the  usual  cereal : 
indigo,  ginger,  rice,  cacao,  and  manioc  are  also  cultivated.  The  larger 
animals  which  occupied  the  islands  when  the  Spaniards  arrived,  are 
now  extinct  with  the  exception  of  the  wild  boar.  The  turtle  is  the  only 
animal  exported.  Insects  (fire-flies,  mosquitoes,  &c.)  and  birds  (parrots, 
humming-birds,  mocking-birds,  &c.)  are  very  numerous, ;  and  alligators 
infest  the  rivers.  Copper  has  been  largely  won  from  the  Cobre  Mts.  in 
Cuba  :  lead  and  other  minerals  also  exist,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  to 
attract  attention.  Coal  has  been  discovered  on  some  of  the  islands — on 
Cuba  near  Havanah,  on  Hayti,  and  on  Trinidad.  There  are  bituminous 
springs  on  Barbados  and  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  on  Anguilla. 

§  9.  Inhabitants  —  Towns,  &c. — The  native  population  of  the 
West  Indies  was  ruthlessly  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards  on  the 
islands  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  They  are  described  as  a  mild  and 
amiable  people,  maintaining  a  patriarchal  form  of  government  under 
caziques  or  tribal  chieftains.  The  Lesser  Antilles  were  occupied  by 
a  fiercer  race — the  Caribs — who  offered  a  sturdy  resistance  to  the 
invaders,  and  held  their  ground  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
islands  for  varying  periods.  On  St.  Vincent  they  be<»me  inter- 
mingled with  negroes  and  were  known  as  Black  Caribs :  these  harassed 
the  British  settlers  down  to  1797,  when  they  ^ere  deported  to  the 
island  of  Ruatan  in  Honduras  Bay.  A  few  Carib  families  still 
exist  on  the  southern  islands.  The  present  population  consists  of 
whites,  negroes,  and  mulattoes  or  mixed  races.  The  proportions  of 
these  elements  vary :  in  the  British  ^  possessions  the  Whites  are  pro- 
bably not  more  than  1-1 7th  of  the  whole :  in  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions the  whites  are  more  than  a  half.  The  relative  proportions  of 
the  negroes  and  the  mulattoes  cannot  be  generally  stated;  in 
Jamaica  the  negroes  are  4  times  and  in  Cuba  3  times  as  numerous 
as  the  mulattoes.     In  the  Spanish  possessions  about  700,000  negroes 

1  The  retunu  of  1861  gave  51,097  whites  out  of  a  toUl  of  933^847 ;  bat  this  does  not 
tndade  Uie  whites  in  Montserratk  Dominica,  and  Grenada. 
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are  in  a  state  of  slavery :  elsewhere  they  are  free.  Since  the  eman- 
cipation the  negro  has  become  very  indolent,  easily  satisfying  his 
wants  with  the  fruits  that  grow  abundantly  about  him,  and  so 
becoming  independent  of  all  work.  The  planters  are  consequently 
introducing  coolies  from  India  and  China.  The  mulattoes  are 
inferior  to  the  negroes  in  physical  and  to  the  whites  in  intellectual 
capacity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  superior  to  the  negroes 
intellectually,  and  are  more  adapted  to  the  climate  than  the  whites ; 
they  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  destined  to  become  the  dominant 
race  in  these  parts.  The  languages  are  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  ownership  of  the  islands :  but  in  the  English  islands  of  Trinidad, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  French  is  the  prevailing  language. 

Government. — ^With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  the  West  Indian  islands 
are  subject  to  other  states  in  the  following  proportiona :— 


State. 

Area 
Insq.  m. 

Population. 

Great  Britain      .     .     . 

Spain 

France 

Netherlands  .... 

Sweden 

Denmark 

15,061 

49,478 

1,005 

368 

16 

119 

933,847 
1,979,838 
275,467 
31,931 
2,800 
38,231 

The  British  possessions  comprise  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  Trinidad^ 
Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Antigua,  Tobago, 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  Barbuda,  the  majority  of  the  Virgin  Islarnds,  and 
some  lesser  islands.  Spain  owns  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  the  islands 
adjacent  to  each;  France,  Guadeloupe,  with  its  dependencies  (Marie 
Gsdante,  Les  Saintes,  Desirade,  and  half  of  St.  Martin),  and  Martinique ; 
the  Netherlands,  St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  half  of  St.  MaHin,  Cura9ao, 
Oruba,  and  Buen  Ayre;  Sweden,  St.  Bartholomew;  and  Denmark^ 
Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John.* 

The  English  possessions  are  governed  by  representatives  of  the 
Crown,  who  are  entitled  Gk)vemor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  Presi- 
dent, according  to  the  importance  of  their  commands.  Most  of  the 
larger  islands,  with  St.  Klitts  and  Nevis,  have  representative  institutions 
in  the  form  of  a  double  chamber,  the  upper  one  entitled  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  the  lower  one  the  House  of  Assembly.  Trinidad  and 
St.  Lucia,  with  the  lesser  islands,  Anguilla,  Montserrat,  the  Virgin 
Islands^  the  Turks  and  Caicos,  have  only  the  Legislative  Council  with- 
out the  House  of  Assembly.  Barbuda  has  an  exceptional  position, 
being  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family. 

AgrkuUure  —  Commerce,  Stc. — The  British  Colonies  in  the  "West 
Indies  have  received  severe  shocks  to  their  prosperity  in  the  present 
century,  first  through  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1834,  and 
secondly  through  the  removal  of  the  protective  duties  on  sugar  in 
1845.    In  Jamaica  large  tracts,  which  once  yielded  valuable  crops  of 

^  The  United  States  failed  to  complete  the  contrail  formed  in  1S67  for  the  purchase  of 
these  two  islands  from  Denmark. 
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Bugar-cfuoe,  have  returned  to  a  state  of  natare  or  are  occupied  by  the 
provision  grounds  of  the  negroes.  The  produce  of  sugar  has  fallen  off* 
fit>m  about  l^  million  cwt.  before  1830  to  between  600,000  and  700,  Ouu 
cwt.  in  1 860.  The  indolence  of  the  negroes  is  the  main  cause  of  this 
diminution.  Barbados,  whose  surface  is  so  cultivated  that  the  negroes 
must  either  work  or  starve,  has  always  kept  up  its  production,  and  is 
now  the  most  flourishing  of  the  islands.  Moreover,  coolies  have  been 
largely  introduced  here  and  in  Trinidad,  and  these  islands  have 
prospered  proportionately.  The  French  islands,  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique,  are  more  productive  and  better  kept  than  the  mty'ority 
of  the  English  ones.  The  Snanish  colonies  have  prospered  on  the 
decay  of  the  British,  inasmuch  as  they  have  retained  their  supply  of 
slave-labour :  Cuba  produces  a  very  large  amount  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  coffee.  Throughout  all  the  islands,  farming  for  cereals  and  live- 
stock is  quite  a  subordinate  branch  of  agriculture ;  maiase  is  the  ordi- 
nary cercMj :  flour  is  largely  imported  into  Cuba  and  other  islands  from 
the  United  States :  cattle  are  very  numerous  on  the  unenclosed 
savsnuahs  of  Cuba,  and  are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  on  the  other 
islands.  The  manufactures  of  the  West  Indian  isles  are  confined  to 
the  conversion  of  their  own  staple  products  into  sugar,  rum,  and 
cigars.  These  articles  also  form  their  chief  exports,  together  with 
coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  mahogany  and  other  woods,  pimento,  arrow-root^ 
and  tropical  fruits.  The  trade  is  carried  on  with  England,  the  United 
States,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany.  The  passenger  traffic  is  chiefly 
maintained  by  French  and  English  companies :  the  rendezvous  for  the 
intercolonial  packets  has  hitherto  been  at  St.  Thomas's^  one  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  whence  the  Trans-Atlantic  boats  start 

Totffns. — The  West  Indian  towns  are  mostly  to  be  found  on  the 
coast,  the  larger  islands  alone  having  a  sufficient  area  for  inland  towns 
of  any  sise.  In  the  Lesser  Antilles  the  most  sheltered  and  enclosed 
bavs  are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  iBlands,  and  here  accordingly  are  the 
chief  towns.  The  Havanali  (La  Habanaa^"  the  harbour ")  may  be 
termed  the  metropolis  of  the  West  Indies ;  it  stands  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Cuba,  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  navigating  the  Strait  of 
Florida  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  ;  its  harbour, 
though  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  is  large,  deep,  and  defended  by 
fortresses  :  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  chief  objects  are 
the  Cathedral,  in  which  repose  the  remains  of  Columbus,  and  the 
Paseo  or  public  drive :  its  population  is  about  200,000.  Of  the  other 
Cuban  towns  we  may  notice  Ifatsniii  (36,102),  a  rising  port,  about 
50  m.  E.  of  Havanah ;  SsntiAgo  (36,752),  the  chief  port  of  the  S.E.,  and 
once  the  capital  of  the  whole  island;  and  Puerto  Prindpo  (30,688),  the 
largest  inland  town,  centrally  situated  and  communicating  by  a  railway 
with  its  port  Las  Nuevitas,  36  m.  distant,  on  the  N.  coast  There  are 
also  harbours  at  Ja^ua,  Clen-ftisgoi,  and  Trinidad  on  the  S.  coast.  A 
railway  intersects  the  W.  central  district  between  Havanah  and  Cien- 
fuegos,  branching  off  to  Matanzas  and  Cardenas  on  the  N.  cosst.  In 
Jamaica,  Kiagiton  (32,000)  is  the  commercial  entrepot,  its  harbour  con- 
siaticg  of  a  basin-or  lagune,  formed  by  a  Ions  sandy  spit  which  serves  as 
a  natural  breakwater,  and  6n  the  end  of  which  is  seated  the  naval  station 
of  Port  Boyal  (15,000).  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Spanish  Town, 
10  m.  W.  of  Kingston,  with  a  railway  between  them.  Jamaica  also 
possesses  good  harbours  at  Port  Monmt  and  Old  Harhonr  on  its  8.  cosst, 
Lnoaa  and  Port  Antonio  on  its  K.  coast  Hayti  possesses  first-rate,  but 
little  frequented,  poi-ts  at  C.  Haytion  on  the  N.  cosst  8t  HldidM  at 
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the  N.W.  angle,  Samana  Bay  in  the  N.E.,  Cayes  in  the  S.W.,  Port- 
an-Frinoe  on  the  W.  coast,  and  Ooave,  ahout  50  m.  W.  of  Port-au- 
Piince.  Port-au-Pi*ince  is  the  capital  of  the  Western,  and  San  Doming 
of  the  Eastern  division  of  this  island :  the  latter  was  founded  hy  Co- 
lumhus  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  West  Indian  towns.  In  Porto 
Bico  Uie  harbour  of  San  Juan  (15,367)  lies  between  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  town  stands  and  the  mainland,  and  is  thus  sheltered  from 
the  heavy  surf  that  beats  on  this  N.  shore  during  northerly  gales  :  the 
island  has  fine  harbours  at  Onayama  and  Fonoe  on  the  S.  coast,  and  a 
convenient  roadstead  at  Aynadilla  in  the  N.W.  angle.  In  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  Charlotte  Amalia  (10,000),  on  St.  Thomas,  is  the  head  station 
of  the  English  steam-packets.  Antigua  has  good  ports  at  St.  John's 
(14,000),  its  capital,  on  the  N.  coast,  and  Zngliah  Harbour,  on  the  S. 
coast.  The  capital  of  Guadeloupe,  Basseterre  (4900),  has  only  an  ex- 
posed roadstead,  and  the.  best  harbour  is  at  Fointe-a-Pitre  (20,000) 
which  is  unhealthy  and  short  of  fresh  water.  Dominica,  again,  has  only 
a  roadstead  at  its  capital  Bosean  (5000)  and  a  sheltered  harbour  at 
Frinoe  Bnpert  Bay ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Martinique,  which  has  a 
good  harbour  at  Fort  Boyal  (12,000),  and  a  roadstead  only  at  St  Pierre 
(23,000),  which  is  nevertheless  the  most  active  and  best-built  of  the 
towns  in  the  Lesser  Antilks.  Fort  Castries  (2400)  on  St.  Lucia,  has  a 
most  spacious  basin.  Bridgetown  (21,384)  the  capital  of  Barbados,  is 
situated  on  Carlisle  Bay,  which  lies  open  to  the  W.,  but  is  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  available  harbour  on  the  island.  Kingstown  and  St 
George,  the  capitals  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  respectively,  are  poor 
places.  There  is  a  fine  natural  harbour  at  Beqnia,  one  of  the  Grena- 
dines. Tobago  abounds  virith  fine  bays  (King's  Bay,  Man-of-War  Bay, 
&c.),  but  its  capital,  Soarborongh,  is  a  small  place.  Trinidad  is  equally 
well  provided,  the  whole  Gulf  of  Paria,  between  the  horns  of  the  island, 
being  little  else  than  a  grand  harbour  approached  from  the  N.  by  the 
passage  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth  and  from  the  S.  by  the  Sei^peht's 
Mouth :  the  capital,  Fort  of  Spain  (11,693),  faces  this  gulf,  and  seems 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  West  Indies.  Hassan,  on 
New  Providence,  is  the  capital  of  the  Bahamas. 

§  10.  The  Bermudas  are  a  group  of  300  or  more  islands  stretching 
for  a  length  of  20  m.  and  a  breadth  of  3  m.,  about  32**  30'  N.  lat.,  60® 
30'  W.  long. ;  area  24  sq.  m.,  and  population  11,451,  of  whom  4625 
are  whites.  The  islands  are  chieny  of  coral  formation;  surrounded 
by  reefs  which  make  the  navigation  somewhat  dangerous ;  provided 
with  fair  harbourage ;  surface  low  and  flat,  and  covered  with  stunted 
cedar-trees  and  oleanders;  the  climate  mild  and  equable,  but  re- 
laxing ;  soil  'fertile,  producing  first-rate  airowroot,  and  abundant 
crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  maize.  About  12  of  the  islands  are  inha- 
bited, but  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  collected  on  3  of  them, 
*  viz. :  St  George,  which  is  strongly  fortified  and  has  a  town  of  the 
same  name ;  Long  Island  or  Bermuda  (the  '  continent,'  as  the  people 
call  it  from  its  preponderating  size),  on  which  is  Hamilton,  the 
residence  of  the  Governor ;  and  Ireland,  on  which  is  a  dockyard  and 
other  government  works.  The  value  of  Bermuda  to  Great  Britain 
would  be  very  great  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  United  States. 
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SOUTH  AMEBICA,      NEW  GRANADA.      VENEZUELA.      ECUADOB. 

^  1.  South  Ahzrica.  Boundaries,  dfmensiotu,  area,  and  population— Coast-line.  $  2. 
Configuration  —  Mountains  and  plains  «— The  Andes.  $  3.  HTdrography — The 
Orinoco.  Amazons,  and  La  Plata.  $  4.  Climate.  ^  5.  Vegetation.  $  6.  Animals. 
^  7.  Minerals.  $  8.  Inhabitants.  §  9.  PMUcal  divisions— Historical  geography-. 
Political  condition— BeligioD.    $  10.  Nkw  Geakada,  or  Oolomtaia.    ^  IL  Vknxzubia. 

^  la.   ECUADOB. 

§  1.  Boundaries  —  Dimenbtons — Area  and  Population—' 
Coast-line. — South  Amorioa^  m  a  natural  division,  commences  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  series  of  isthmuses  from  Darien  to  Chiriqui  are  included 
in  New  Granada,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  limits  of  South 
America,  as  a  pciiticcU  divinon,  to  83^  W.  long.  In  other  directions 
the  continent  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  viz.,  N.,  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
B.,  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  W.,  by  the  Pacific.  In  the  S.,  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  forms  the  limit  of  the  mainland ;  but  in  this  direction 
the  continent  may  be  held  to  include  the  large  archipelago  of  which- 
Tierra  del  Fuego  is  the  principal  n^ember.  The  continent  extends 
through  68i  degrees  of  latitude  between  Gallinas  Point,  12°  25'  K^ 
and  Cape  Horn,  56®  S. ;  and  through  46i  degrees  of  longitude  be- 
tween Parahiba,  34®  5(y,  and  Parina  Point,  81'  18'  W.  long.  Its 
shape  approximates  to  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  right 
angle  is  situated  E.  at  Parahiba.    The  extreme  length  of  the  con- 
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tinent  is  about  4800  m. ;  its  extreme  breadth  about  3000  m. ;  iti 
area  6,959,865  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population  24,294,000. 

CooLdAine — Bayt  and  Promontorie$. — The  coast-line  of  South  America 
is  less  indented  than  that  of  any  other  continent ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
regularity  is  counterbalanced  by  the  great  length  of  the  seaboard,  the 
tapering  form  of  the  continent,  and  the  vast  size  of  some  of  the 
estuaiies.  There  is  not  a  single  inclosed  sea  of  any  size:  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Oulf  of  Maraeaybo,  on  the  N.  coast,  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  penetrates  deeply  into  the 
land :  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  on  the  same  coast,  is  the  most  southerly  angle 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  has  high  and  rocky  coasts;  the  Onlf  of  Paria 
is  enclosed  seawards  by  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazons  supply  important  openings  on  the  N.E. 
section  of  the  coast.  The  E.  coast  exhibits  no  striking  irregularity 
until  we  reach  the  large  estuary  of  the  Sic  da  la  Plata :  to  the  N.  of 
this  the  inlets  are  small,  though  extremely  valuable  for  harbourage, 
such  as  the  enclosed  bays  of  Bahia  and  Bio  do  Janeiro:  to  the  S.  of  it 
the  coast-line  loses  its  regularity  and  presents  several  open  bays,  such 
as  those  of  San  Matias  and  St  George.  The  Strait  of  ]ICagollaii«  or, 
more  correctly,  Magelhaena,  is  a  tortuous  channel  between  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  the  mainland,  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  southerly 
projection  which  terminates  in  C.  Froward,  the  easterly  section  con- 
sisting of  broad  expanses  connected  by  straits,  and  the  westerly  one 
of  a  narrow  elongated  channel  separating  Clarence  Island  and  Desola- 
tion Land  from  the  mainland.  The  western  coast  is  remarkably  regular 
between  the  6th  and  42nd  parallels  S.  li^t.;  the  sections  on  either  side 
of  this  are  more  varied,  the  southern  one  remarkably  so,  being  fretted 
with  fiords  and  skirted  throughout  with  islands  and  narrow  tortuous 
channels:  the  chief  openings  from  the  ocean  to  the  coast  are  the 
G.  of  Trinidad,  between  Madre  and  Wellington  islands ;  the  G.  of  Peiias, 
between  Wellington  island  and  the  Taytao  peninsula,  and  the  Chonoa- 
Gulf  between  Chonos  and  Chiloe.  The  northern  section  contains  the 
G.  of  Guayaqiiil,  and  some  less  important  openings,  such  as  the  Bay  of 
Choeo  and  Cupioa  Bay.  The  spacious  Gulf  of  Panama,  with  its  sub- 
ordinate inlets  Parita  Bay,  Panama  Bay  enclosed  by  the  Pearl  Islands, 
and  the  Gnlf  of  St  Miguel,  belongs  rather  to  Central  than  to  South 
America.  The  most  important  headlands  in  South  America  are  C.  San 
Boque  at  the  E.  angle,  G.  Frio  on  the  E.  coast  in  23°  S.  lat.,  G.  Gorrientes 
S.  of  the  La  Plata,  G.  Pillar  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
and  Gape  Horn  or,  more  properly,  Hoom  (so  named  after  the  Dutch 
town  of  Hoom,  the  native  place  of  the  navigator  Schouten),  on  the 
most  southerly  island  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  Archipelago. 

§  2.  Configuration — Mountains  and  Plains — The  Andes, 
— The  surface  of  South  America  is  unequally  divided  between 
mountains  and  plains,  in  the  proportion  of  l-4th  of  the  former  to 
3-4 ths  of  the  latter.  The  mountains  consist  of  the  long  spinal 
chain  of  the  Andes  on  the  W.  side  of  the  continent  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  of  a  few  detached  groups  of  mountains 
elsewhere,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Bnudlian  Xts.  in 
the  eastern  protuberance  of  the  continent  between  the  basins  of  the 
La  Plata  and  the  Amazons,  and  the  Parinie  Mta.  between  the  Amazons 
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and  the  Orinoco.  The  Sierra  de  Santa  Karta,  on  the  N.  coast  be- 
tween the  Ma^dalena  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Maracayho,  and  the 
coast-chain  of  Veniaela,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Venezuela  and  Paria, 
have  also  a  distinctive  character  and  position  which  entitle  them  tc 
an  independent  notice,  though  both,  and  particularly  the  latter,  ar€ 


IKDEl. 

7.  Gordova.  IS.  Cnenca  (highland  Imain). 

.  Uspallata  (valley).  8.  Plateau  of  Potod.  14.  AlauBi  (ditto). 

8.  Vdasco.  9.  D«>8agnedero  (river  lasin).  15.  Quito  (dittos. 

4.  Famatina.  10.  Cuzco  (mountain-knot).  16.  LoePasto8(moimtain'-knot). 

fi.  Aconcaf?ua.  11.  Pa«o  (ditto).  17.  Santa  Marta. 

6.  Despublado.  12.  Loja  (ditto).  a.    Caasiquiai^. 
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connected  by  intervening  ridges  with  the  Andes  system.  The 
plains  stretch  away  from  the  E.  declivity .  of  the  Andes  to  tho 
highlands  of  Brazil  and  Parim^,  and  between  these  and  on  either 
side  of  them  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  thus  divided  into 
4  great  sections,  viz.,  a  westerly  plain  along  the  foot  of  the  And«s, 
where  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers  Orinoco,  Amazons,  and  La  Plata 
are  blended  together,  or  are  at  least  separated  by  imperceptible  swells 
of  the  ground ;  and  3  easterly  ones,  the  most  northerly  being  the 
basin  of  the  lower  Orinoco  between  the  Venezuela  and  Parimd  Mts. ; 
the  central  one,  the  basin  of  the  Amazons  between  the  Parim^  and 
Brazilian  Mts. ;  and  the  southerly  one,  extending  from  the  Brazilian 
Mts.  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  containing  the  basins  of 
the  La  Plata,  Rio  Negro,  and  other  rivers.  The  names  *  Llanos  ' 
and  *  Pampas '  applied  to  the  plains  of  the  lower  Orinoco  and  the 
La  Plata,*  are  general  designations  of  a  *  plain'  in  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  (Quichua)  tongues  respectively :  the  *  Selvas '  of  the 
Amazons  are  the  *  forest '  plains  as  distinguished  from"  the  grassy  or 
treeless  plains.  The  flatness  of  the  South  American  plains  is  very 
remarkable.  The  Llanos  rise  only  192  ft.  in  450  m.  from  the  sea ; 
and  an  elevation  of  the  sea-level  to  the  extent  of  1100  ft.  would 
submerge  the  plains  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  Llanos  indeed 
present  every  appearance  of  being  the  dry  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean- 
gulf,  their  wonderful  uniformity  and  smoothness  being  interrupted 
only  by  slightly  elevated  platforms  or  *  banks'  (as  they  are  still 
called),  similar  to  what  are  to  be  found  in  the  ocean-bed.  The  extent 
of  the  plains  is  such  that  a  country  of  the  size  of  France  might 
be  lost  in  the  Selvas  of  the  Amazons:  and  their  continuity  such 
that  a  person  might  travel  over  them  from  the  Caribbean  sea  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan. 

The  Andes. — 1.  Oeneral  CJiaracteristics. — The  Andes  are  in  many 
respects  the  most  remarkable  mountain-system  in  the  world.  The 
following  points  deserve  attention: — (1.)  Their  continuity.  They 
stretch  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  inlet  of 
Ancon  Sin  Salida  in  52°  S.  lat.,  and  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  S.  of 
this  in  the  detached  masses  which  form  the  western  and  southern  rim 
of  the  archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  down  to  Cape  Horn  in  the  W. 
and  Cape  Good  Success  in  the  £.,  the  total  distance  being  thus  about 
4500  m.  The  term  *  cordillera '  (  =  chain)  is  hence  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  Andes  system.  (2.)  Their  devaiion.  The  mean  elevation  is 
11,S30  ft.,  which,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  Himalaya, 
is  yet  wonderful  when  the  immense  length  of  the  line  is  taken  into 
account.  (3.)  Their  tendency  to  parallelism.  This  feature  is  ob- 
servable throughout  the  whole  of  the  Central  Andes  from  35°  S.  lat. 
to  1°  30'  K.  lat. ;  in  the  Northern  Andes  the  parallelism  is  less  marked 


I  Pampa  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
La  Plata  plains  •  we  hear  of  the  Pampas 
iel  Sacramento  in  Peru,  between  the  Hual- 


laga  and  the  Yucayali,  and  the  term  al^ 
appears  in  composition  in  tho  softened, 
form  "  bamba,"  as  in  Cooha-bamba. 
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and  divergent  seta  in :  in  the  Southern  Andes,  where'  there  is  oolj  m 
single  crest-itingd,  the  paralleliam  k  maintained  in  the  subordinate  lin^ 
of  heights  on  the  islands  which  skirt  the  coast.  (4.)  The  frequency  of 
high  Umgitudincd  valleys  and  indoted  hatitu  between  the  parallel  chains, 
many  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  comparatively  thick  population  at 
altitudes  unprecedented  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  (5.)  The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  matudain^knois  or  broad  transyerve  belts  con- 
necting the  parallel  ranges,  subdividing  the  highlands  into  encloced 
basins  and  themselves  forming  plateaus  of  very  great  elevation.  (6.) 
The  depth  of  the  trarwverte  vaOeyB  which  run  up  from  the  plains  to  thtt 
central  region,  those  of  Chota  and  Clitaco  having  perpendicular  sides  of 
4875  ft.  and  4225  ft.  respectively.  (7.)  The  number  of  voleanoei,  either 
dormant  or  active.  There  are  3  linear  groups,  separated  by  Ions 
intervals,  the  central  one  (Peru  and  Bolivia)  between  16^  and  21|^ 
S.  lat.,  the  southern  (Chili)  between  30^  5'  and  46<>  8'  8.  lat.,  and  thtt 
noi-them  (New  Qranada  and  Ecuador)  between  2°  S.  lat.  and  5°  7' 
N.  lat.  The  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  is  540  m.  and 
between  the  first  and  third  900  m.  The  number  of  active  craten  is 
estimated  at  24  and  of  dormant  craters  at  32. 

2.  Natural  and  poliiical  divieiona. — The  Andes  may  be  divided 
naturally  into  3  sections,  corresponding  to  the  broad  differences  in  the 
conformation  of  the  chain,  as  consisting: — (1)  of  a  $ingle  line  to  the 
8.  of  35^  S.  lat. :  (2)  of  two  or  more  paraUel  lines,  between  35^  S.  and 
1°  30'  N.  lat. :  and  (3)  of  diverging  lines  to  the  N.  of  2^  5'.  But  the 
more  usual  division  is  borrowed  fi'om  the  names  of  the  countries 
through  which  the  chain  passes,  as  follows  :— 

(1.)  Tht  Andes  of  Tierra  del  Fueao  and  Patagonia.— Thwe  consist  of 
rugged  and  irregular,  but  not  highly  elevated  ranges,  interrupted  by 
fiords  and  channels,  especially  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  culminating 
S.  of  that  strait  in  Xt  Bonniento  (6900  ft.)  in  the  W.  of  Tierra  d^ 
Fuego,  and  N.  of  the  strait  in  Minohinmadon  or  XinehlnmadiTS  (8000 
ft.)  in  42°  46'  8.  lat.  This  section  may  be  considered  to  terminate  at 
the  comparatively  low  pass  of  Boquete  (2794  ft.^  between  Lakes  Todos 
Santos  and  Nahuel  Huapi,  the  reservoir  of  the  river  Negro. 

(2.)  The  Andes  of  CAth'.— These  extend  from  the  4lBt  to  the  22nd 
parallel,  at  an  average  distance  of  100  m.  from  the  coast*  and  increasing 
m  elevation  as  they  proceed  N.  The -parallelism  begins  to  develope 
itself  about  35°  in  the  two  chains  which  enclose  the  high  longitudiiud 
valleys  of  Tunuyan  and  Uspallata,  the  eastern  range  being  the  highest 
of  the  two  at  the  points  where  they  are  crossed  by  the  Portillo  paaa 
( 14,365  ft.)  out  of  the  former,  and  the  Cumbre  pass  (12,572  ft)  out  of 
the  latter,  the  two  most  frequented  passes  on  the  route  between 
Santiago  and  Buenoe  Ayres.  This  portion  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
contains  several  very  lofty  peaks,  particularly  Aooiiasgvs  (2:i,9l0  ft.) 
in  32°  39',  Tnpimgsto  (22,301  ft.)  in  33°  22',  and  Xaypa  (I7,6(j2  ft.)  in 
34°  17'.  Higher  up  (29°-28°)  three  ranges  may  be  noticed,  vis.:  the 
main  Andes,  rsmttiiia,  and  Yelano,  with  the  valleys  of  Quandacol 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  Famatins  between  the  second  and 
third.  Still  higher  (28°*>23°)  a  broad  plateau  region  projects  eastward 
to  a  width  of  350  m.,  buttressed  S.E.  by  the  ranges  of  Aooaosgiis  and 
the  Sefpohlsdo  Andes,  and  having  an  elevation  of  about  13,000  ft.— s 
rugged  and  barren  region,  well  meriting  its  title  of  Despoblado,  *  un- 
inhabited.' On  each  side  of  this  broad  excrescence  of  the  Andes 
system  the  surface  descends  by  terraces  to  the  lower  levels.  On  the  E. 
may  be  notioed  the  terrace  of  Rioja,  which  extends  to  the  mountains  of 
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Ctosdora,  the  terraoe  of  Salta  below  the  Despoblado  Andeis,  of  Tucumaa 
&t  a  Btill  lower  level,  and  of  Yavi  in  the  extreme  £.  between  the  rivers 
Jujuy  and  Tar^a.  On  the  W.  the  slope  of  the  Andes  reaches  to  the 
sea,  and  is  on  this  side  also  of  a  sterile  character — the  desert  of 
Atacima. 

(3.)  The  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.^Theae  extend  between  the 
22nd  and  4th  parallels)  and  contain  table-lands  of  great  elevation. 
From  the  22nd  parallel  the  broad  mass  of  highlands  noticed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  continued  to  the  20th  pandlel ;  but  to  the  N.  of 
this  it  gpraidually  contracts  and  the  chain  resolves  itself  again  into  two 
well-defined  parallel  ranges,  which  contain  some  of  the  gr&ndest  heights 
of  the  whole  system.  The  Western  or  Coast  range  has  a  medium 
height  of  about  15,000  ft.,  and  deadends  sharply  on  the  side  of  the 
Pacific,  leaving  a  maritime  plain  from  20  to  50  m.  wide.  The  volcanic 
peaks  in  this  range  are  very  numerous ;  we  may  particularly  notice 
a  group  of  4  lying  within  30  m.  between  ISP  25'  and  18°  7',  vis. : 
Bahama  (22,350  ft.),  Pomampe  (21,700  ft.),  Ftuinaoota  (22,033  ft.), 
and  Gm^tairi  (21,960  ft.):  more  N.  are  the  cones  of  Areqvipa 
(20,300  ft.),  in  16°  20',  with  an  active  crater,  and  Chnqidhamba 
(21,000  ft.),  in  15°  50'.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  between  the  17th  and  15th  parallels  in  the  culminating  point 
of  the  whole  range/  florata  (24,812  ft.);  it  also  contains  THimanl 
(21,149  ft.)  and  other  conspicuous  simimits.  The  two  ranges  are 
united  by  mountain-knots  at  the  following  points : — In  the  S.  between 
22°  and  20°  S.  lat.  by  the  mass  of  mountains  variously  described 
as  the  Andes  of  San  Christoval  or  the  Plateau  of  Potosi ;  between 
15°  and  14°  by  the  mountain-knot  of  Cu2co:  between  11°  and 
10^°  by  the  mountain-knot  of  Pasco;  and  in  4°  by  the  mountain* 
knot  of  Loja.  The  most  impoi'tant  of  the  high  basins  in  this  part 
of  the  Andes  is  that  of  the  Deeaguedero,  hetween  the  Plateau  of 
Potosi  and  the  mountain-knot  of  Cuzco,  having  a  length  of  400  m., 
an  area  of  20,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  mean  elevation  of  12,900  ft.,  and  con> 
taining  Lakes  Titicaca  and  Aullagas.  The  passes  between  the  sea-coast 
and  the  Titicaca  basin  are  much  frequented,  inasmuch  as  they  afiford 
the  most  practicable  routes  to  the  interior  of  Bolivia ;  they  are,  never- 
theless, sufficiently  difficult,  attaining  generally  a  height  of  15,500  ft. 
and  upwards.  We  may  mention  the  Altos  de  Toledo  in  1G°  2',  Los 
HuescoB  close  to  the  peak  of  Arequipa,  the  lowest  of  the  passes 
(13,573  ft.),  Qualillas  in  17°  50',  and  Lagunillas  near  15°.  To  the  N.  of 
the  mountain-knot  of  Cuzco  the  plateau  breaks  up  into  3  ridges,  in- 
closing the  upper  valleys  of  the  Urubamba  in  the  E.  and  the  Apurimac : 
the  town  of  Cuzco  stands  at  an  elevation  of  11,380  ft.  The  plateau 
or  mountain-knot  of  Pasco  rises  to  16,000  ft.  and  the  mining  town  of 
Cerro  de  Pasco  is  at  an  altitude  of  13,720  ft.  N.  of  this  mountain- 
knot  the  plateau  again  breaks  up  into  3  ridges  inclosing  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Huallaga  and  the  Mara&on. 

(4.)  The  Andes  of  Ecuador, — These  extend  in  two  parallel  lines 
about  40  m.  apart,  between  the  mountain-knots  of  Loja  in  4°  S.  and 
Los  Pastes  in  1°  N.  lat.,  a  distance  of  about  450  m.  The  elongated 
valley  so  inclosed  is  subdivided  by  transverse  ridges  into  the  3  basins 
of  Cuenca  (7800  ft.),  Alausi,  otherwise  called  La  Tapia  or  Hambato 

*  Tbe  elevation  of  Sorata,  according  to  I  measarement.     No  value  to  attached  to 
Ptotland, Is  31.266 ft.;  the  higher  estimate  I  the  report  as  to   the   height  of  Urima 
Ib  given  In  Behm's  GeographUchet  Jakr-  |  in  19°  47'. 
buck  for  I860  as  the  result  of  a  recent  j 
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(85(jO  ft.),  and  Quito  (9600  ft.).  The  bada  of  Quito  is  the  most  im« 
portant  of  these,  having  a  length  of  200  m.  and  a  breadth  of  30  m^ 
and  being  the  very  heart  of  the  state  of  Ecuador.  Though  the  plain 
itself  ia  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  ft.,  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  magnificent  volcanic  p^ks,  of  which  we  may  notice  in  the 
eftBtem  Cordillera  Ootopui  (18,875  ft.),  AatiMilA  (19,137  ft.),  and 
GayftmlM  (19,535  ft.),  the  first  of  matchless  beauty,  particularly  as  it 
api^ears  by  night  when  the  glare  from  its  crater  lights  up  its  snow-clad 
summit ;  and  in  the  western  Cordillera  the  mighty  ChiinhftrMii  (21,422 
ft.),  niaitM  M 7,380  ft.),  and  Piahineha  (15,936  ft.),  which  overhangs  the 
town  of  Quito.  Another  important  summit,  flaagnay  (16,027  ft.),  lies 
in  the  eastern  0)rdillera,  where  it  bounds  the  Alausi  basin,  in  2°  S.  lat. 
An  important  route  traverses  the  3  basins,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
15,520  ft.  at  the  pass  of  Assuay,  N.  of  Cuenca. 

(5.)  Ths  Ande$  of  New  Chranada. — These  branch  off  firom  the  moun- 
tain-knot of  Los  Pastos  into  3  divergent  arms,  of  which  the  central 
one  retains  the  general  direction  of  the  chain,  going  N.E.  between  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  and  having  a  mean  elevation 
of  12,000  ft.  in  its  southern  part  with  a  culminating  height  of  18,315 
ft.  in  ToUma,  4°  53'  K.  lat.  The  range  is  crossed  by  two  very  difficult, 
vet  much  frequented  routes — one  by  the  pass  of  Quanacas  (14,700  ft.) 
between  Popayan  and  La  Plata;  and  the  other  by  that  of  Quindiu 
(11,493  ft.)  between  Bogota  and  Cartage.  The  western  branch  runs 
on  the  1.  or  W.  side  of  the  Cauca  and  subdivides  about  5^^  N.  lat.  into 
two  ranges,  one  of  which  follows  the  coast,  while  the  other  runs 
between  the  basins  of  the  Cauca  and  Atrato.  The  eastern  branch 
separates  the  basins  of  the  Magdalena  and  Orinoco ;  this  also  bifurcates 
in  5°  N.  lat.,  sending  one  arm  N.  between  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  and 
the  river  Magdalena,  while  the  other  continues  E.  to  the  junction  of 
the  Venezuela  coast-ranges  in  69^  W.  long.  The  plateau  of  Bogota 
stands  on  a  western  terrace  of  the  undivided  portion  of  the  esstem 
fc  ranch  at  an  elevation  of  8958  ft. 

§  8.  Hydboobapht. — South  America  is  distinguished,  atove 
even  North  America,  by  the  great  size  of  its  river-biisins.  ITie 
three  largest  of  these  occupy  about  4  millions  of  sq.  m.,  or  nearly 
2-3rds  of  the  whole  area  of  the  continent :  one  of  the  tHree,  the 
Orinooo  basin,  is  small  as  compared  with  the  others,  the  La  Plata 
being  about  4  times  as  large,  and  the  Amanms  about  8  times  as 
large.  These  3  basins  blend,  as  has  been  already  described,  in  the 
western  plain,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  eastward  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Parim^  Mts.  between  the  Orinooo  and  the  Amas^ns, 
and  the  Brazilian  Mts.  between  the  Amazons  and  the  La  Plata. 
Thus  the  drainage  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  for  a  length 
of  about  33  degrees  of  latitude  (from  8°  N.  to  25°  S.),  together  with 
the  bulk  of  the  drainage  of  the  two  minor  mountain-systems  (Parim^ 
and  Brazil),  is  compressed  into  3  great  arteries,  which  convey  to  the 
ocean  floods  of  such  volume  as  to  make  their  streams  perceptible 
some  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  land.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
size  of  rivers  whose  tributaries  frequently  surpass  the  finest  of 
the  European  trunk-streams.     Qhe  Orinoco  is  3}  m.  broad  as  it 
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traverses  the  Llanos :  the  Amazons  is  more  than  double  that  width  : 
and  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata  is  170  m.  broad.  The  Meta,  a 
tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  is  of  about  the  same  calibre  as  the  Danube ; 
the  Amazons  itself  at  Rentema,  before  it  well  escajies  from  the 
Andes,  is  as  large  as  the  Ehine  at  Mayence,  and  the  Yucayali  at  its 
confluouce  is  a  mile  broad  and  over  60  fathoms  deep.  A  striking 
peculiarity  in  these  rivers  is  the  slowness  of  their  currents,  consequent 
upon  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  plains :  a  strong  wind  will  fre- 
quently master  the  current  and  send  it  back  towards  its  source. 
After  disposing  of  these  3  basins,  little  remains  to  be  said  of  the 
other  rivers:  the  Magdalena  in  the  N.  is  the  drain  of  the  New 
Granada  valley  of  the  Andes ;  the  Sfto  Tranoiaoo  and  the  Faranahiba 
are  the  chief  independent  streams  of  the  Brazilian  Mts.  The  western 
slope  of  the  Andes  throws  off  a  large  number  of  short  and  rapid 
rivers  to  the  Pacific.  Lakes  are  of  rare  occurrence :  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  highland  lake  Titioaoa,  at  an  elevation  of  12,850 
ft.  and  having  an  area  of  3210  sq.  m.  Lake  Maraoaybo  is  a  large 
and  navigable  sheet  of  water  near  the  N.  coast,  having  an  outlet 
into  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  leading  facts  respecting  the  rivers 
above  mentioned  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  estimates  are 
very  variously  given  by  different  authorities. 


Area  of 

Length  of 

Direct  disUnce 

River. 

basin 

course 

from  source 

in  sq.  m. 

inm. 

to  mouth. 

Amazons      .     ,     . 

2,500,000 

3,550 

1,^50 

La  Plata      .     .     . 

1,250,000 

2,500 

1.200 

Orinoco  .... 

310,000 

1,600 

..  600 

SAo  Francisco    .     . 

249,000 

1,680 

1,«00 

Magdalena  .     .     . 

85.000 

900 

660 

Paranahlba       .     . 

153,000 

860 

640 

\ 

(1).  The  Orinoco  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Parim^  range, 
about  3°  N.  lat.,  and  thence  curves  round  like  a  strongly  bent  bow, 
reaching  the  sea  after  a  course  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  the 
direct  distance  between  its  head  and  its  mouth.  In  its  upper  course, 
which  terminates  at  Esmeralda,  it  descends  very  rapidly :  below  Esme- 
ralda it  bifurcates,  sending  off  a  branch,  the  CiEUMiquiare,  to  the  Rio 
Negro  and  so  to  the  Amazons.  W.  of  68°  it  receives  the  6uaviar§,  a 
large  stream,  from  the  Andes,  and  then  assumes  a  N.  direction  to  the 
junction  of  the  Apure  in  about  7°  36',  making  in  this  part  of  its  course 
numerous  cataracts,  the  chief  of  which  are  at  Maypures  and  Atures  in 
5°  37',  and  receiving  on  its  1.  bank  numerous  tributaries  from  the 
Andes,  among  which  the  Heta  is  pre-eminent.  The  Apure  drains  a 
large  district  lying  in  the  angle  between  the  New  Granada  Andes  and 
the  Venezuelan  chains.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Apure  the  Ori- 
noco turns  E.  through  the  Llanos,  and  here  receives  its  chief  feeders 
from  the  Parime  ranges      In  62°  W.  long,  it  divides  to  form  a  huge 

2  c  3 
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delta,  the  Burface  of  which  is  reiy  glightly  eleyated  aboTe  the  level  ot 
the  water.  The  Apnre  and  the  Meta  are  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the 
Ande«.  The  inundatioas  commtoioe  at  the  end  of  March  and  begin  to 
decline  at  the  end  of  August :  they  submerge  vast  areas  on  the  TJatw^^ 
BO  that  about  the  junction  of  the  Apure  large  vessels  can  sail  over  the 
plains  for  50  m. 

(i;  The  Anuwmf '  or  WutSaon  has  its  sources  in  the  mountain-knot 
of  Pssco/  and  traverses  a  highland  valley  i^  a  N.W.  direction  to  about 
6°  S.  lat.,  where  it  turns  K  JR.,  and  bunts  through  the  eastern  Andes 
with  a  Beries  of  rapids  hemmed  in  by  predpices,  which  continue  for 
90  m.  between  the  Pongos  of  Rentema  and  Manseriche.  At  this  latter 
point  it  is  11 64  ft.  only  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thence  turning 
E.  it  traverses  vast  wooded  plains  with  an  ever  widening  stream  except 
at  Obydos  (55°  W.  long.),  where  it  is  contracted  to  a  width  of  1738 
yds.,  and  enclosing  numerous  islands,  especially  at  its  mouth,  where 
Mai-ajo  attains  a  size  of  above  10,000  sq.  m.  The  tide  runs  up  to 
Obydos,  and  the  spring  tide  rushes  in  from  the  Atlantic  with  a  hore 
(locally  termed  the  prororoca)  of  amazing  height  and  velocity  which 
carries  every  thing  before  it.  The  Amazons  begins  to  swell  towards  the 
end  of  December,  and  continues  to  rise  for  four  months;  but  its 
southern  tributaries  do  not  flood  at  the  same  time  as  the  northern  ones. 
and  consequently  the  rise  is  more  irregular  than  in  the  Orinoco.  The 
tributary  streams  in  its  mid-course  rise  in  the  Andes,  and  resemble  in 
their  general  character  the  main  stream,  which  they  rival  in  width  and 
volume.  We  may  notice  rt.  the  Huallaga,  which  runs  in  a  parallel 
valley  of  the  Andes;  the  Tneayali ;  the  YaTari ;  the  Fnmi,  which  riaea 
in  the  direction  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  has  been  explored  for  nearly 
2nOO  m.  from  its  confluence ;  and  the  Mflddn,  composed  of  the  Beni 
and  the  Ouapon^  with  the  Mamore :  on  the  1.  bank  the  Patumayo ;  the 
Japnra ;  and  the  Bio  Negro,  which  is  much  enlarged  by  feeders  fh>m  the 
Parim£  Mountains,  and  particularly  by  the  Oauiqiiiare  from  the  Orinoco. 
The  Brazilian  Mountains  contribute  several  large  feeders  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  Amazons  on  the  rt.  bank,  such  as  the  Tap^jo■,  the  Xiagn, 
and  the  Toeantixu,  which  joins  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Amazons  (the 
Para),  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  it :  these  rivers 
descend  by  cataracts  from  the  highland  to  the  plain,  and  are  navigable 
only  up  to  these  points. 

(3)  The  Bio  de  La  Plata  is  the  name  both  of  an  estuary  and  of  the 
river-system  connected  with  it,  which  includes  three  main  branches, 
the  Parani,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Uruguay.  The  two  former  unite 
about  250  m.  above  the  head  of  the  estuary,  and  thenceforward  retain 
the  name  of  the  Parana,  which  ranks  as  the  principal  stream,  though 
the  Paraguay  is  the  most  valuable  both  from  the  character  of  its  stream 
and  the  direction  of  its  course. 

The  Paraguay  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Serra  dos  Tertentes  in 


1  The  name  'Amazons'  originated  in 
the  report  brought  to  Europe  by  Orellana 
that.  In  his  adventuroQB  voyage  fyom  Pera 
down  the  river,  he  eiioonntered  reaistance 
from  a  trlb-'  of  armed  wom^oi.  The  name, 
however,  h  reported  to  be  of  Indian  origin, 
meaning  •*  boat-dcatroyer,"  In  reference  to 
the  promroca.    The  name '  MaraAon '  refers 

*o  tbf  forest-growth  on  \U  bnnks,  a  feature  I  longtft  branch  of  the  Amft^niF 
^  Implied  in  the  name  of  its  tributary  | 


the  Maileira, '  wood.' 

■  The  Tungaragua  or  Chavbiello,  wbidi 
Issaes  fhnn  Lake  Lanricocba,  Is  generally 
regarded  aa  the  sonroe  of  the  Amasona 
The  Jaqja,  which  rises  on  the  oppoeita 
(S.)  side  of  the  Paaoo  mountain-knot,  and 
Joins  the  Apurlmac  under  the  naaie  of 
Montaro,  appears,    however,   to   be   Che 
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13°  S.  lat.,  desoends  to  a  low  plain,  500  ft.  above  the  lea  and  extending 
300  m.  fi-om  N.  to  S.  between  17°  and  22°  S.  lat.,  where  it  fornw  vast 
marshes  (the  Laguuas  de  Xarayas)  during  the  periodical  floods,  and 
thence  flows  through  a  well-wooded  region  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Parang,  receiving  in  its  course  several  important  tributaries  from 
the  W.,  viz.  the  JavrOf  which  rises  near  the  Guapor^  branch  of  the 
Madeira ;  the  Filooinayo,  which  rises  in  the  Bolivian  Andes  and  tra- 
verses the  Gran  Chaco ;  and  the  Vermejo,  which  holds  a  parallel 
course  to  the  Pilcomayo  more  S.  The  Parana  is  composed  of  two  great 
branches,  the  Bio  Onunde  or  Parana,  which  rises  on  the  W.  slope  of 
the  Serra  Mantigueira  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Paranahiba, 
which  rises  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Serras  ElspinhaQO  and  dos  Ver- 
tentes  :  these  meet  in  19^  S.  lat.  47^  W.  long.,  and  thence  the  stream 
flows  S.W.  to  27°  30'  S.  lat.,  where  it  turns  W.  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Paraguay.  From  this  point  it  flows  S.W.  to  the  confluence  of 
the  SallMlo,  an  important  tributary  from  the  Despobla<lo  Andes, 
navigable  for  barges  to  Matara  in  28^  S.  lat.;  below  this  the  Parana 
bends  round  to  its  estuary,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  Urugiiay,  which 
joins  the  estuary  from  the  N.,  rises  on  the  Serra  de  Sta.  Catharina  in 
27^°  S.  lat.  and  bends  round  to  the  S.W.,  approximating  to  the  Parana  at 
its  most  southerly  bend.  The  Paraguay  is  navigable  up  to  the  Jauru, 
in  other  words  nearly  to  its  source,  without  the  slightest  interruption ; 
the  Parana,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  succession  of  rapids  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Curitiba  in  25^  41';  and  the  Uruguay  is  similarly  encum- 
bered by  falls  above  31^  20'.  The  inundations  commence  in  Decembei, 
attain  their  maximum  in  April,  and  end  in  July.  Below  the  confluence 
of  the  Parana  the  ordinary  rise  is  12  ft. 

§  4.  CiiiMATB. — The  bulk  of  South  America  lies  within  the 
Tropics,  but  the  normal  heat  thus  incidental  to  its  position  is  modi- 
fied by  the  following  salutary  features  in  its  configuration : — (1)  Its 
exposure  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  the  cooling  breezes  of  the 
Trade  Winds,  which,  surcharged  with  the  moisture  of  the  Ocean, 
sweep  across  the  continent  uninterruptedly  to  the  Andes,  and  deposit 
their  rain-clouds  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  that  range.  (2)  The  large 
amount  of  running  water  which  traverses  the  breadth  of  the  con- 
tinent. And  (3)  the  abundant  vegetation  which  clothes  its  surface, 
snading  the  soil  from  all  direct  action  of  the  8un*s  rays  over  large 
areas,  and  providing  beneath  the  dense  forests  reservoirs  of  compara^ 
tively  cool  air.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  rain  in  all  parts  except  a 
portion  of  the  western  coast,  between  4°  N.  and  30**  S.  lat.,  which, 
being  shut  off  from  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  Andes,  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  consequently  barren.  Even  here  the  daily  sea- 
breeze  acts  beneficially,  particularly  as  it  crosses  a  cold  current  of 
water  which  sweeps  along  the  coast  from  the  Antartic  Ocean.  -  The 
highlands  of  the  Andes  present  every  gradation  of  temperature :  at 
10,000  ft.  above  the  sea  (about  the  elevation  of  Quito)  the  climate 
is  perfect,  and  even  at  13,000  and  14,000  ft.  (about  the  elevation  of 
Potosi  and  Pasco)  the  temperature  is  very  endurable.  The  extent 
of  the  elevated  surface  and  the  currents  of  heated  air  which  aaoeud 
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from  the  rabjaoent  plains,  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  tem- 
perature, causing  the  snow-line  to  ascend  in  the  Bolivian  Andes 
about  Lake  Titicaca  to  above  17,000  ft.,  though  under  the  Equator 
it  stands  at  15,748  ft.  Even  so  far  S.  as  Central  Chili,  about  33° 
S.  lat,  the  snow-Une  rises  to  14,750  ft.,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  dryness  of  the  air.  In  the  extreme  S.,  Tierra  del  Fuego  has  a 
very  stormy  and  cloudy  atmosphere,  which  keeps  it  perpetually 
cold,  though  the  cold  does  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  On  the  whole, 
the  climate  of  South  America  is  highly  favourable  to  vegetation,  and 
better  suited  to  the  European  constitution  than  any  other  tropical 
part  of  the  world. 

§  5.  Vegetation. — ^South  America  is  preeminently  the  conti- 
nent of  vegetation :  its  tropical  heat  i^d  plentiful  irrigation  combine 
to  convert  it  into  a  natural  forcing-house.  Even  the  steppes,  which 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  barren  wildernesses,  are  here  either 
clothed  with  virgin  forests  or  yield  luxuriant  herbage  after  rain. 
The  flora  is  also  as  varied  as  it  is  luxuriant:  in  the  Selvas  of  the 
Amazons  the  intermixture  of  the  trees,  and  the  contrasts  of  form, 
size,  texture,  and  colour  (for  even  the  largest  trees  have  their 
flowers),  are  truly  remarkable.  Parasitical  creepers  entwine  about 
the  larger  plants  and  make  a  tangled  web  of  foliage  impenetrable 
even  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  luxuriance  extends  to  the  extreme  S., 
the  archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  being  well  clothed  with 
evergreens,  particularly  of  the  beech  tribe.  The  regions  most 
conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  foliage  are  the  western  slope  of 
the  Andes,  the  subjacent  plain  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Despoblado  plateau.  Among  the  plants  of  commercial  value  indi* 
genous  to  South  America,  we  may  specify  maize,  the  potato  (sup- 
posed to  come  originally  from  Chili),  cacao,  which  grows  wild  in. 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Guiana,  manioc  or  cassava,  the  cinchona,  which 
yields  the  medicinal  *  bark,'  and  which  grows  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  the  siphonia  dastica,  whose  juice  forms  caoutchouc 
or  india-rubber,  the  mat^  or  Paraguay  tea-plant»  and  coca,  whose 
leaves  yield  nutriment  highly  valued  by  the  Indians.  The  other 
most  valuable  products,  such  as  coffee,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  wheat,  have  been  introduced  from  the  Old  World.'  South. 
America  has  contributed  to  our  shrubberies  and  gardens  some  of 
their  greatest  ornaments — such  as  the  .  Araucaria  imbricata  iix>ni 
Chili  and  Patagonia,  the  Victoria  regia  from  Guyana,  and  various 
orchidaceous  plants. 

§  6.  Animals. — ^The  fauna  of  South  America  is  characterized  by- 
multiplicity  in  the  lower  rather  than  by  excellence  in  the  higher 
forms.  It  is  specially  the  continent  of  insects :  the  variety  of  the 
species,  the  numbers  of  the  individuals,  their  ubiquity  and  their 
pertinacity,  give  them  an  unusual  importance.    Among  them  the. 
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fire-fiies  are  conspicuous  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  glow ;  mosquitoes 
and  gnats  for  their  venomous  voracity ;  locusts  for  their  wholesale 
devastations ;  and  white  ants  for  their  minor  depredations.  Eeptiles 
are  almost  equally  numerous  and  troublesome .  frogs  and  toads  attain 
enormous  dimensions ;  rattle-snakes  aud  boa  constrictors  infest  the 
forests,  and  caymans  the  rivers.  In  birds  South  America  possesses 
peculiar  species  and  even  genera.  The  condor  soars  to  the  amazing 
height  of  22,000  ft.  among  the  Andes,  and  occasionally  descends 
to  the  sea-level,  its  usual  residence  being  between  10,000  and 
15,000  ft.:  the  splendid  king-vulture  inhabits  the  forests  of  the 
plains:  humming-birds  and  parrots  pervade  the  whole  continent: 
and  we  may  further  notice  the  burrowing  owl  of  the  Pampas,  the 
quacharo  or  fat-bird  fouud  in  the  caverns  of  Gari|3e  and  Bogota, 


Mules  in  the  Andei. 

the  brilliant  toucan,  and  the  three-toed  ostrich  of  the  southern  plains. 
The  quadrupeds  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  four  species  of  au- 
chenia — &  ruminating  genus  analogous  to  the  camel  of  the  Old 
World :  these  are  found  on  the  high  Andes,  where  they  feed  on  a 
coarse  grass  called  ichu:  two  are  domesticated,  viz.  the  llama,  which 
is  largely  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the  alpaca,  which  yields  a 
long  silky  wool :  the  other  two,  the  vicuna  and  the  guanaco,  are  wild, 
and  the  former  also  yields  a  fine  wool.  The  more  valuable  domes- 
ticated animals — the  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  mule  (very  valuable 
in  the  Andean  district),  and  the  sheep — are  importations.  In  wild 
animals  the  puma  and  the  jaguar  are  the  stronojest  and  fiercest ;  the 
latter  frequenting  the  forests,  the  former  the  hills  and  plains.    They 
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are  inferior  to  the  lion  and  tiger  of  the  Old  World,  We  may  finally 
mention  monkeys  of  peculiar  kinds,  some  with  prehensile,  othera 
with  bushy  tails;  opossums,  sloths,  armadilloes,  antreatera,  and 
various  burrowing  animals,  such  as  the  chlamyphonia,  the  chin- 
chilla, whose  for  is  much  esteemed,  and  the  biscacha  of  the  Pampas. 

§  7.  MiNEBALB. — As  a  mineral  region  South  America  does  not 
hold  so  high  a  position  in  the  world  as  she  once  did.  The  circum- 
stances that  have  conduced  to  this  are  (1)  the  discovery  of  the 
precious  metals  in  more  accessible  and  inviting  spots ;  and  (2)  the 
political  disquietudes  of  the  republics ;  to  which  we  may  add  (3) 
the  exhaustion  of  some  of  the  most  famous  mines.  The  mines  in 
the  Andes  are  frequently  found  at  extraordinary  elevations  and 
surrounded  by  a  sterile  country:  the  town  of  Potoei  is  13,330  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  Pasco  even  higher,  13,720  ft ;  and  the  Ghota 
or  Gualgayoc  mine  in  the  valley  of  the  Maranon  13,260  ft.  The 
most  productive  mines  of  Chili,  though  near  the  sea-level,  are  in  an 
utterly  barren  and  forbidding  wilderness.  The  great  Potosi  silv^w 
mine  now  yields  metal  of  a  very  low  quality.  Still,  the  mineral 
resources  of  South  America  are  unbounded :  the  eastern  ridges  of 
the  Andes  contain  large  deposits  of  gold,  much  of  which  is  washed 
down  by  the  rivers ;  the  western  range  also  contains  gold  in  New 
Granada ;  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Serra  Espinha^o  in  Brazil  is 
rich  in  the  same  metal.  Chili  is  particularly  abundant  in  silver, 
the  chief  mines  being  situated  about  .Copiapo  in  the  desert  of 
Atacama.  On  the  high  Andes  the  mines  of  Pasco  and  Chota  are 
now  the  most  productive.  In  the  western  provinces  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  the  Sierra  Famatina  is  argentiferous.  In  New 
Granada  there  are  silver  mines  at  Mariquita.  Indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  spots  where  silver  is  found.  Quick- 
silver is  obtained  at  Huanca-Velica  in  Peru;  platinum  in  New 
Granada ;  and  copper  in  Chili  and  other  parts.  Coal  has  been  dis- 
covered in  various  localities ;  but  Chili  is  the  only  country  in  which 
it  is  produced  to  any  appreciable  amount.  Brazil  is  rich  in 
diamonds,  and  the  finest  emeralds  come  from  Muso  in  New 
Granada.  Bock-salt  is  found  in  New  Granada,  and  in  various  parta 
of  the  Andes. 

§8.  Ikhabitantb.— The  Indians  hold  their  ground  moie  anc- 
cessfuUy  in  South  than  in  North  America.  So  large  a  portion  of 
the  continent  is  unoccupied  and  even  unvisited  by  Europeans,  that 
there  is  room  for  all  When  the  country  was  first  dit^oovered  by 
the  Spaniards  two  branches  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
culture,  viz. :  the  Peruvians,  under  the  Incas  dynasty,  with  Cusoo 
for  their  capital,  and  the  Muiscas  or  Chibchas,  wIk)  occupied  th« 
plateau  of  Bqgbta  in  New  Granada.  Lake  Titicaca  was  the  earlieat 
seat  of  Peruvian  civilization,  which  dates  back  to  the  11th  century^ 
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and  has  left  memorials  of  its  presence  in  the  cyclopean  monuments 
at  Tiaganuco,  Cuzco,'  and  other  spots.  The  descendants  of  these 
ancient  Peruvians  still  foim  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Peru,  and 
exhibit  a  moderate  capacity  for  modem  civilization:  they  are 
Christianized,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  live  on  the  eastern 
plains.  The  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  elsewhere  is  very  various  : 
where  they  have  been  in  long  contact  with  Euro^ieans  they  have 
l)ecome  semi-civilized,  but  elsewhere  they  live  in  every  stage  of 
barbarism,  and  in  the  south  carry  on  to  the  present  day  a  predatory 
warfare  against  the  whites.     The  immigrant  population   consists 


Indians  of  th«  Pampas 

mainly  of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Negroes.  The  latter  are  more 
numerous  in  Brazil  than  elsewhere  i  in  the  Spanish  republics  they 
constitute  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Portuguese 
are  the  dominant  race  in  Brazil,  where  they  form  about  l-9th  part  of 
the  population.  The  Spaniards  hold  the  west  coast,  the  northern 
states  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine 
Kepublic :  they  form  on  the  average  about  l-5th  portion  of  the 
population  in  these  countries.  The  other  European  nations  repre- 
sented in  South  America  are  the  British,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  "divide  Guyana  between  them,  but  are  numerically  un- 
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important.    The  mixed  races  exceed  the  whites  in  numher  through- 
out the  continent  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2. 

§9.  Political  Divisions — Historical  Geography — Political 
CJoNDiTiON — Religion. — South  America  is  divided  between  the  fol- 
lowing states: — The  Empire  of  Brazil,  which  monopolizes  nearly 
the  half  of  the  continent ;  the  Republics  or  Confederations  of 
Colombia  or  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay ;  and  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  in  Guyana. 
Patagonia  is  excluded  from  the  above  list  as  being  practically  an 
independent  Indian  territory. 

HiUoriccd  Oeography, — ^The  history  of  the  South  American  states  ia 
of  BO  uniform  a  character  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  separate 
eketchea  under  the  head  of  each  country.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century  that  Spain  took  possession  of  various  parts  of  South 
America— Venezuela  in  1529,  Peru  in  1531,  Paraguay  in  1536,  New 
Granada  in  1537,  and  Chili  in  1541.  Portugal  hiul  nominally  taken 
possession  of  Bnudl  in  1500,  and  grants  of  land  were  made  to  indi- 
viduals about  1 530,  but  the  Government  did  not  organise  an  adminis- 
tration until  1549.  Buenos  Ayrea  was  originally  foimded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1535,  but  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  and  did  not 
permanently  settle  there  until  1580.  Spain  governed  her  South 
American  colonies  in  the  first  instance  through  a  single  viceroy,  whose 
seat  was  at  Lima  in  Peru:  in  1718  a  second  viceroyalty  was  created  for 
the  northern  provinces,  with  Bogota  for  its  capital ;  this  was  subse^ 
qnently  subdivided,  and  Caracas  became  the  seat  of  a  third  vioeroyalty ; 
yet  a  fourth  was  added  in  1778  by  separating  the  Argentine  states — 
Bolivia,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay— from  Peru  and  placing  them  under 
the  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayi*es.  Chili  formed  a  separate  government 
under  a  captain-general.  The  downfall  of  the  Spanish  dynasty  in  1808 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  revolutionary  movement  in  South  America. 
New  Granada  established  her  independence  in  1811;  the  Ai^gentine 
States  in  1816,  Chili  in  1818,  Venezuela  in  1819,  Peru  in  1821,  Brazil 
in  1822,  and  Bolivia  (heretofore  Upper  Peru)  in  1825.  The  most  im- 
portant changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
states  have  been: — The  adoption  of  an  exclutdve  policy  by  Paraguay 
in  1817  and  its  separation  from  all  the  adjacent  states;  the  combination 
of  New  Grants  and  Venezuela  in  the  republic  of  Colombia  in  1819, 
the  adhesion  of  Quito  to  the  same  confederation  in  1823,  the  secession 
of  Venezuela  in  1829,  the  re-formation  of  the  confederation,  and  ita 
final  dissolution  in  1831 ;  the  independence  of  Uruguay  by  treaty 
between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayrea  in  1 828 ;  and  the  union  of  Buenos 
Ayres  with  the  other  Argentine  States  in  1861. 

Political  condition. — The  political  condition  of  the  South  American 
states  since  their  independence  has  been,  generally  speaking,  moat 
unhappy.  The  Spanish  states  are  nomioally  republics,  framed  more  or 
less  on  the  model  of  the  United  States.  But  a  chronic  disaffection 
prevails,  and  the  forms  of  republicanism  are  made  to  subserve  the 
ambitious  views  of  rival  presidents,  who  become  in  reality  military 
dictators.  Chili  is  an  exception  to  this  rule:  no  revolutions  have 
occurred  there,  and  the  original  constitution  has  been  sustained  with 
peace  and  order.     Paraguay  has  been  governed  most  arbitrarily  by  an 
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hereditary  dictator.  Buenoa  Ayres  has  suffered  terribly  from  presi- 
dential contests.  Bolivia  and  New  Qranada  are  O'jnstantly  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  The  Portuguese  state  of  Brazil  has  thus  far  had  a  stable 
monarchical  government  under  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
mother  country. 

Religion, — Roman  Catholicism  prevails  everywhere  in  South  America, 
except  among  the  English,  and  some  of  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Swiss 
settlers.  It  is  largely  accepted  by  the  Indiana  who  live  in  contact  with 
the  Spaniards  and  ^Portuguese,  and  would  have  been  yet  more  extended, 
but  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  1767.  As  to  the 
beneficial  results  of  these  missions  in  civilizing  the  Indians,  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  priests  gathered  the  natives  about  them  in  settled 
communities  and  instructed  them  in  agiiculture  and  other  arts.  At  the 
time  of  their  expulsion,  large  tracts,  now  almost  deserted,  were 
occupied  by  the  Christianized  Indians  :  in  the  region,  for  instance,  still 
called  Missiones,  E.  of  the  Parana,  there  were  100,000  inhabitants, 
where  now  there  are  not  above  1000  :  and  the  i*uins  of  their  establish- 
ments are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  upper  waters  of.  the  Amazons  basin. 

§  10.  Colombia  or  New  Gbakada.  —  The  United  States  of 
Colombia  (as  New  Granada  is  now  officially  styled)  extend  from  the 
83rd  meridian  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mira  (1°  36'  N.  lat.) 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Its  inland  limits  in  the  S.E.  are  uncer- 
tain :  it  claims  as  its  S.  boundary  the  Marafion  between  the  Napo 
and  the  Japura,  and  as  its  E.  boundary  the  Cassiquiare  and  the 
Orinoco ;  and  in  this  case  its  area  equals  514,325  sq.  m. :  but,  sub- 
tracting the  portions  claimed  on  the  one  side  by  Venezuela  and  on 
the  other  by  Ecuador,  its  area  will  be  reduced  to  368,323  sq.  m. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  2,794,473. 

Coast  Line. — New  Granada  is  the  only  State  in  South  America  which 
possesses  a  sea-board  on  the  two  oceans.  In  this  respect  its  position  is 
xiighly  favourable.  The  coast-line  is  much  indented  ;  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea  we  may  notice  the  Chiriqni  Lagfoon,  a  spacious  and  deep  basin, 
sheltered  by  islands  at  iis  entrance;  Kavy  Bay,  on  which  stands  Aspin- 
wall,  convenient,  but  exposed  to  violent  storms ;  the  Oulf  of  Baxien, 
and  the  Bay  of  MorroBqnillo ;  on  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  Panama, 
with  its  subordinate  Bays  of  Panama,  Farita,  and  Santa  Mignel,  and 
the  Pearl  Islands ;  and,  further  S.,  the  Bay  of  Chooo.  The  chief  port 
of  Granada  is  Cartagena,  in  75^  35'  W.  long.,  a  noble  harbour,  ap- 
proached by  a  narrow  and  easily  defended  passage,  and  expanding  into 
a  spacious,  sheltered,  and  deep  basin.  Santa  ICuta  is  the  best  harbour 
to  the  E.  of  the  MagdaJena.  On  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  there  are 
good  harbours  at  Porto  Belle  (unhealthy")  and  Limonas  or  Kavy  Bay,  , 

on  which  is  Aspinwall,  the  terminus  of  the  Panama  railway;  on  the 
opposite  coast  there  is  a  roadstead  at  Panama,  protected  by  the  islands  I 

of  Perico  and  Flamenco,  about  2}  m.  from  the  pier,  and  in  another 
part  by  Taboga,  9  m.  distant,  which  has  been-  selected  as  the  British  ' 

anchorage  :  elsewhere  there  are  river-ports  accessible  at  high  water  in  | 

the  estuaries  of  the  Paoora  and  the  Bio  Grande.    More  S.,  Bnenaven-  : 

tora,  in  the  Bay  of  Choco,  is  the  most  frequented  harbour.  I 

Mountaina  and  Bivers, — New  Granada  is  traversed  by  the  divergent  j 
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arms  of  the  Andai  as  already  described  in  §  2  ;  in  addition  to  these  it 
posAessen  the  semi-isolated  and  lofty  range  entitled  the  fliexra  Hevada 
de  Santa  Xurta,  which,  though  connected  with  the  eastern  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  by  the  Sierra  Ocana,  attains  an  individuality  through 
its  great  elevation  (rising  in  La  Horqneta  to  nearly  20,000  ft.^  its 
rugged  outline,  and  its  deeply  furrowed  sides.  It  skirts  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Oo^jira.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  highlands,  some 
of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  cultivation,  while  others,  and  par- 
ticularly the  table-lands  of  Bogota  and  Tunja,  are  of  a  sufficient  eleva- 
tion to  be  fertile  and  habitable.  Extensive  plains  stretch  away  from 
the  eastern  Cordillera  to  the  Orinoco,  in  the  northern  part  bare  and 
yielding  only  pasture,  in  the  southern  covered  with  deose  forests  and 
very  unhealthy.  The  maritime  plains  are  low  and  also  unhealthy. 
New  Granada  possesses  in  its  east«>m  division  the  head-waters  of 
various  feeders  of  the  Ori&ooo  (the  Mata,  the  '^ehada,  the  Ouaviazo) 
and  of  the  Karanon  (the  Hegro,  the  Japnra,  and  the  Patnmayo) ;  but 
the  river  more  especially  belonging  to  New  Granada  is  the  M^gJaLimto^ 
which  drains  the  valley  between  the  Central  and  £astem  Coidilleras, 
and  receives  the  Canoa  which  runs  parallel  to  it  between  the  Central  and 
the  Coast  Cordilleras.  These  two  rivers  traverse  narrow  but  generally 
level  valleys  in  their  upper  courses,  and  descend  rapidly  from  thia 
upper  terrace  to  the  lower  plain  with  a  series  of  rapids,  which  occur  oa 
the  Magdalena  below  Honda,  and  in  the  Cauca  below  Cartago,  where 
the  river  traveraes  a  remarkable  glen.  The  lower  plain  is  unhealthy 
and  little  inhabited.  Of  the  climate  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much : 
the  great  variations  of  altitude  produce  every  variety  of  temperature 
and  consequently  of  vegetation— tropical  plants  in  the  lowlands  (maize» 
plaintains,  rice,  cacao,  and  sugar),  and  European  cereals  on  the  uplands. 
The  forests  yield  logwood,  fustic,  cinchona,  Tolu  balsam,  &c.;  and  the 
Llanos  sustain  VHst  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  mineral  resources 
are  valuable,  and  comprise  gold  dust  found  in  the  rivers,  gold  and 
silver  at  Mariquita,  mercury  (at  Santa  Rosa  and  Quindiu),  platinum, 
iron,  coal,  and  rock-salt. 

JnhahUanta — PoUtiodl  DivisioM — Government — Towns. — ^The  popula- 
tion of  New  Granada  consists,  one-half  of  Europeans  and  Creoles,  the 
other  half  of  meztizoes  (600,000),  negroes  (90,000),  zamboes  and  other 
mixed  races  (466,000),  and  independent  Indians  (126,000),  who  are 
most  numerous  in  Magdalena,  Cauca,  and  Boyaca.  liie  chief  occupa- 
tions are  agriculture  and  a  little  mining :  commerce  is  restricted  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  the  want  of  roteds,  and,  ind«3ed,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  elsewhere  than  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  an  immense  transit  business  is  carried  on  by  the  railway  in 
goods  and  passengers  between  the  United  States  and  California.  Co- 
lombia is  a  Federal  Republic,  consisting  of  9  States,  independent  as 
regards  their  own  affairs,  and  having  a  central  government  for  common 
interests,  in  which  the  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  President 
and  4  Ministers,  and  the  legislative  by  two  chambers — a  Senate  of  3 
members  from  each  State,  and  a  house  of  Deputies  elected  at  the  rate 
of  one  for  each  50,000  inhabitants.  Panama  has  a  President  and  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  its  own  for  the  management  of  its  State  affiurs. 
The  present  order  of  things  in  New  Granada  dates  from  1 863,  and  is 
one  of  many  schemes  tried  in  this  ill-governed  part  of  the  world.  The 
positions  of  the  States  are  in  some  instances  implied  in  their  names  : 
this  is  the  case  with  Tstmo  (Isthmus),  iffAgwiai^nfl^  ^nd  Gavoa.    Of 
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the  rest,  Bolivar  (so  named  after  the  patriot)  lies  on  the  coast  about 
Cartagena,  Bo]raoa  (another  political  designation  drawn  from  the  scene 
of  Bolivar's  great  victory  in  1819)  is  about  the  Meta,  Cundinamaroa 
(an  old  Indian  designation)  surrounds  the  capital  Bogota  and  stretches 
across  the  eastern  Andes  to  the  plains  ;  AntioqTiia  is  on  the  mid-Cauca, 
about  the  town  of  the  same  name  ;  Santander  lies  E.  of  the  middle 
Magdalena;  and  the  new  state  of  Tolima,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  central 
Cordillera,  is  made  up  of  the  old  provinces  of  Mariquita  and  Neyva. 
The  towns  call  for  but  brief  notice  :  Bogota  or,  more  fully,  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota  (45,000),  stands  on  a  high  terrace  of  the  eastern  Andes 
already  noticed  in  §  2,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name 
which  makes  a  remarkably  picturesque  fall  at  Tequendama  about  18  m. 
below  the  town.  Cartagena  (10,000),  the  chief  port  and  arsenal  of  the 
Confederation,  is  imhealthy  and  unth  riving :  it  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked by  the  British  in  1741.  Santa  Harta  (8000),  the  other  chief 
port,  is  also  in  a  decaying  state.  There  are  some  more  flourishing 
towns  on  the  Cauca, — Popayan  (20,000)  in  the  upper  valley,  a  place 
which  suffered  severely  from  earthquake  in  1834  ;  Medellis  (14,000), 
a  commercial  entrepdt ;  and  Antioquia  (20,000)  with  gold-mines  near 
it.  Mompox  (10,000)  holds  an  important  position  on  the  Magdalena 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Cauca.  Panama  (12,000)  is  well  situated 
on  a  rocky  peninsula  stretching  out  into  the  sea ;  it  is  the  station  for 
the  Californian  and  Australasian  lines  of  steamers,  and  one  of  the  ter- 
mini of  the  railway  that  crosses  the  isthmus.  Aspinwall  or  Colon,  the 
other  terminus,  is  a  new  town  on  an  island  in  Navy  Bay  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Porto  Bello  was  formerly  an  important  place,  and  was 
taken  by  Admiral  Vernon  in  1739. 

§  11.  Venezuela. — ^Venezuela  extends  along  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Atlantic  from  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo  in  the  W.  to  the 
Great  (most  southerly)  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  E.  Its  interior 
boundaries  on  the  side  of  New  Granada  and  British  Guiana  are 
somewhat  uncertain:  omitting  the  doubtful  territories  in  these, 
directions,  its  area  is  368,220  sq.  m.,  but,  including  these,  it  will 
amount  to  430,(XX)  sq.  m.  The  population  now  probably  amounts 
to  2,200,000. 

CoaMine  and  harbours. — ^Venezuela  possesses  a  coast-line  of  nearly 
1600  m.,  of  which  about  150  m.  lie  on  the  Atlantic,  the  remainder  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  chief  inlets  from  "W.  to  E.  are  the  Chilf  ^1 
Maracaybo  or  Venezaela,  which  has  an  opening  about  50  m.  wide  between 
Pt.  Espada  and  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana,  and  thence  extends  100  m. 
S.W.  to  the  channel  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo;  Triste  Golf, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  which  is  Puerto  Cabello,  the  best  harbour  in  the 
country,  protected  by  an  island,  and  spacious ;  Cariaoo  Bay,  40  m.  long, 
and  supplying  good  harbourage;  and  the  Ghilf  of  Paria,  inclosed  N.  by  the 
mountain-ridge  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  Paria,  and  E.  by  the  isle 
of  Trinidad,  with  chajinels  leading  in  on  each  side  of  that  island,  the 
Dragon's  Mouth  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Serpent's  Mouth  from 
the  Atlantic.  Xa  Onayra,  which  serves  as  the  port  of  Caracas,  has  only 
a  roadstead. 

Mountains,  plains,  and  rivers, — The  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
enters  Venezuela  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Maracaybo  with  a  massive  range, 
topped  for  the  most  part  with  table-lands  about  11,000  ft.  high,  and 
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reachinii^  the  mow-line  in  the  two  peaks  of  KaidA,  which  rise  to  15,3 10 
and  lo,34'2  ft.  The  Andes  are  considered  to  terminate  about  the  69th 
meridian  in  the  plateau  of  Barquidimeto,  where  they  meet  with  the 
co.ist-raiigefl  which  form  the  special  feature  in  the  conformation  of 
Venezuela  :  these  diverge  W.  over  the  province  of  Coro  to  the  peninsula 
of  Para^uana,  and  K.  along  the  coast  to  the  peninsula  of  Paria,  this 
latter  section  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  break  between  the 
rivers  Queve  and  Neveri.  The  region  most  deserving  of  attention  is 
that  which  lies  between  68°  45'  and  66°  W.  long. :  here  are  two  parallel 
ranges,  one  of  which  skirts  the  shore  closely,  and  rises  in  the  Silla  d» 
OaiAflM  to  8808  ft.  and  in  the  Pis  de  Haipiata  to  9480  ft.,  while  the 
other  or  more  southerly  one  extends  further  £.  to  the  Gueve.  These 
ranges  are  connected  by  a  transverae  chain  or  mountain-knot,  which 
thus  subdivides  the  depression  between  them  into  two  parts,  the  western 
called  the  valley  of  Aragua  and  containing  Lake  Valencia,  the  eastern 
the  valley  of  the  Tuy.  S.  of  the  coast-ranges  to  the  Orinoco  are  exten- 
sive plains,  occupying  3-4ths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country,  and 
varying  in  character — bare  to  the  N.  of  the  Meta,  and  wooded  to  the 
8.  of  it — swampy  and  jungly  in  the  alluvial  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  dry 
and  sandy  on  the  table-lands  (Mesas) — ^yielding  luxuriant  herbage  after 
rain,  but  at  other  times  dry  and  parched— most  fertile  at  the  base  of 
the  Andes,  where  the  rivers  pour  down  across  the  province  of  Barinas, 
inundating  the  lower  lands  and  thus  producing  fine  pastures  during  the 
dry  season,  but  leaving  the  knolls  and  banks  adapted  for  cultivation. 
S.  of  the  Orinoco  a  narrow  strip  of  varying  width  intervenes  between 
the  river  and  the  outlying  ridges  of  the  Farime  Mts.  This  system  covers 
the  S.E.  portion  of  Venezuela,  and  consists  of  bare  uplands  of  moderate 
elevation  with  wooded  ranges  interspersed,  little  inhabited  and  still 
less  known,  the  only  part  that  may  be  excepted  from  this  description 
being  the  picturesque  and  fertile  region  about  Upata,  .W.  of  the 
Imataca  Mta.  and  just  S.  of  the  Orinoco.  The  rivers  .of  Venezuela  are 
very  numerous  :  the  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  Orinoco  basin,  and 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with  that  river  in  §  3.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  section  of  the  Bio  Negro  falls  within  the  Umits  of 
Venezuela,  together  with  the  upper  course  of  the  Caynwini,  a  branch 
of  the  Essequibo.  Lake  Karaoaybo,  near  the  N.  coast,  is  about  lOO  m. 
long,  and  has  an  area  of  7800  sq.  m. :  it  is  navigable,  but  has  its 
entrance  encimibered  by  a  bar.  In  the  channel  connecting  it  with  the 
gulf  of  Venezuela  the  first  European  explorers  found  the  inhabitants 
occupying  pile-dwellings,  and,  being  thus  reminded  of  Venice,  they 
called  the  country  Venezuela  or  '*  Little  Venice.** 

Climate  and  productions. — The  plains  of  Venezuela  have  a  tropical 
climate,  with  a  dry  season  between  September  and  March,  and  a  wet 
one  in  the  other  months,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  a  month 
about  midsummer,  which  is  called  the  "  Little  Summer  of  St,  John." 
The  higher  grounds  have  of  course  lower  temperatures  of  varying  de- 
grees ;  but  the  proportion  of  the  tierras  templadas  and  frias  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  tierras  calidas,  Caracas,  at  an  elevation  of  2880  ft., 
has  an  equable  temperature  of  about  7o°.  The  forests  of  Venezuela 
yield  numerous  cabinet- woods  and  dye-woods ;  the  caoutchouc  is  com- 
mon, and  on  the  Andes  the  cinchona.  The  cocoa-palm,  plaintain, 
and  yucca  are  among  the  cultivated  trees  ;  maize,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  tobacco  form  the  staple  crops.  The  plains  sustain  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  in  large  numbers.  Caymans  are  very  common  in 
the  rivers  ;  electrical  eels  in  the  marshes  ;  monkeys,  snakes,  and 
parrots  in  the  forests.     Minerals  are  unimportant. 
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InJidbitants— Government — Political  Divisf one— Towns. — The  popula- 
tion of  Venezuela  consists  of  the  same  elements  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  New  Granada,  but  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, the  whites  constituting  less  than  a  quarter,  and  the  mixed 
races  and  Indians  being  in  greater  force.  Agriculture  forms  almost  the 
sole  occupation  :  manufactures  and  commerce  are  in  a  languishing 
state.  The  Government,  since  1863,  is  nominally  a  Federal  Republic, 
consisting  of  7  States  in  lieu  of  the  13  old  Provinces :  but  in  1864 
5  out  of  the  7  States  seceded  from  the  confederation.  The  country 
suffers  from  political  commotions  and  national  bankruptcy.  Tlie  most 
extensive  of  the  territorial  divisions  is  Guyana^  which  includes  all  that 
lies  S.  of  the  Orinoco:  the  district  between  the  Andes  and  the  Apure  is 
named  BarixuuB.  Caracas  (50,000),  the  capital  of  the  Bepublic,  stands  on 
high  ground,  16  m.  from  the  north  coast,  having  La  Guayra  as  its  port ; 
it  suflPered  terribly  from  an  earthquake  in  1812.  Haraoaybo  (20,000],, 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  appears  to  be  an  active  and  prosperous 
commercial  town.  Valenoia  (16,000;  stands  near  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  an  entrep6t  for  the  commerce  that  reaches  Puerto  Cabello 
from  the  interior.  We  may  further  notice  : — Barcelona  (7000),  a  port  ou 
the  estuary  of  the  Neveri,  once  of  much  greater  importance  ;  Cumaxu 
(8000),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  the  oldest  Spanish 
settlement  on  this  coast ;  and  Angostura  or  Ciiidad  Bolivar  (8000),  on 
the  Orinoco,  240  m.  from  its  mouth,  the  chief  outlet  for  the  produce 
of  the  Llanos.  Off  the  north  coast  lies  the  imp9rtant  island  of  Marga- 
rita, whose  name  testifies  to  the  former  abunddnce  of  the  pearl-oyster 
about  it. 

§  12.  Ecuador. — The  position  of  Ecuador  is  to  a  certain  extent 
indicated  by  its  name :  it  lies  on  each  side  of  the  Equator,  stretching 
along  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mira  in 
1°  36'  N.  lat.  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil 
in  3°  30*  S.  lat.  Its  boundary  on  the  side  of  New  Granada  follows 
in  part  the  St.  Miguel  and  Putumayo  rivers,  and  on  the  side  of  Peru 
the  Santiago  and  Amazons,  though  by  some  authorities  it  is  carried 
S.  of  the  Amazons  to  include  the  district  of  Maynas :  it  meets  Brazil 
at  the  70th  meridian.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  219,000  sq.  m.,  and 
its  population  at  1,300,000. 

Natural  features— Climate  and  productions. — The  coast  from  the  N. 
boundary  down  to  Point  St.  Elena  in  2°  1 5'  S.  lat.  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  open  bays  with  high  rocky  shores  and  moderate  harbours  at 
Atacames  and  EEoneraldas.  S.  of  Pt.  St.  Elena  is  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil, 
up  which  the  shipping  passes  to  the  river-port  of  Guayaquil.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  two  very  distinct  districts,  the  broad  belt  of  the 
Andes  near  the  coast,  and  the  wide-spreading  plains  to  the  E.  of  the 
Andes  traversed  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Amazons.  The  latter 
region  calls  for  no  description,  as  it  partakes  of  the  general  character 
of  the  central  plains,  and  is  very  thinly  populated.  The  Andes  of  this 
state  have  been  already  described  in  §  2  :  they  form  the  most  valuable 
and  most  densely  populated  portion  of  the  country,  affording  every 
gradation  of  temperature  from  the  perpetual  spring  of  Quito  to  the 
arctic  snows  of  the  highest  peaks  and  the  tropical  heat  of  the  lower  slopes. 
The  rivers  which  descend  to  the  Pacific  are  unimpoitant,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Chuiymqvil,  which  is  navigable  for  40  m.  by  vesselB  of 
burthen,  and  is  followed  iu  its  mid-course  by  the  road  to  the  highlands. 
The  productions  of  the  country  are  of  a  tropical  character  in  the  low 
yalleysy  some  of  which  (particularly  that  of  Guayaquil)  are  very  fertile 
in  cacao,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  yams,  bananas,  rice,  &c.  The  highland 
basins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  adapted  to  European  cereals,  and  produce 
wheat  of  good  quality.  The  cinchona  is  the  most  valuable  product  of 
the  forests.  The  highest  table-lands  afford  extensive  pastures,  on  which 
are  fed  cattle  and  sheep.  The  mineral  produce  is  small,  though  the 
capacities  of  the  country  in  this  respect  are  considerable.  The  fisheries, 
particularly  of  turtle,  are  valuable. 

Inhabitunti— Government— Politioal  Divinom—Toumi.—The  popula- 
tion is  composed  one-half  of  whites,  the  other  half  mainly  of  Indians, 
the  exceptions  beiug  about  8000  negroes  and  36,600  meztizoes.  Agri- 
culture forms  the  leading  occupation,  the  manufactures  being  confined 
to  rough  textures  and  some  lace.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  cacao, 
which  is  of  the  first  quality.  The  country  is  a  Bepublic,  governed  by 
a  President,  Vice-president,  2  Ministers,  Senate,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  now  divided  into  10  provinces,  but  the  old  threefold 
division  is  still  current,  consisting  of  the  departments  of  Guayaquil, 
Quito,  and  Assuay,  the  last  lyinp;  £.  of  the  Andes.  The  capital  of  the 
Republic  is  Quito  (76,000),  which  lies  in  a  lofty  bafiin  almost  under 
the  Equator,  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  Pichincha,  and  surrounded  by 
a  noble  series  of  snowy  summits :  it  has  suffered  severely  from  earth- 
quakes, particularly  in  1797,  when  it  was  threatened  with  utter  de- 
struction by  an  eruption  of  Pichincha,  and  in  1859  :  it  is  poorly  built, 
but  has  a  noble  Franciscan  monastery  and  a  fine  church :  it  is  the  seat 
of  a  University  and  other  institutions,*  and  is  the  centre  of  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  highlands.  Chutyaqnil  (22,000)  is  the  chief 
port  of  the  Republic  ;  it  lies  low  and  is  a  malarious,  pestilential  place, 
dependent  for  its  existeDce  on  its  excellent  harbour.  Coanoa  (20,000^, 
the  capital  of  Assuay,  is  a  x>opulous  but  uninteresting  place,  situated  in 
the  most  southerly  of  the  3  mountain-basins  of  Ecuador.  Numerous 
memorials  of  the  Incas  period  are  to  be  found  in  the  highlands — 
palaces  at  Tacunga  and  Riobamba,  and  portions  of  the  great  road  be- 
tween Quito  and  Cueco.  The  OalapagOft  group  of  islands  belongs  to 
Ecuador :  it  lies  under  the  Equator  about  750  m.  from  the  mainland, 
and  consists  of  10  larger  and  several  smaller  isles,  with  an  aggregate 
area  of  2930  sq.  m.  :  they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  with  no  less  than 
2000  craters,  and  are  interesting  to  the  naturalist  from  their  peculiar 
fauna  which  entitlos  them  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  region  ;  they 
abound  with  huge  tortoises  (whence  the  name),  and  are  visited  by 
whaling  vessels,  but  have  no  settied  inhabitants. 
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IncM  Baiu  at  SUhuteni  on  the  shorva  of  Lake  Umajru. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1>EBU.      CHILI.      BRAZIL,  &C. 

$  1.  Peru.  $  2.  Bolivia.  §  3.  Chili— Patagonia— Tierra  del  Fuego.  §  4.  The  Argentine 
Kepublic  ^  5.  Paraguay.  $  6.  Uruguay.  $  7.  Brazil— its  area,  population,  &c. — 
Natural  features  —  Climate  and  prodactimis.  $  8.  Inhabitants  —  Government  — 
PoUUcal  divisions— Towns.    $  9.  Guiana.    $  10.  Falkland  Isles. 

§  1.  Peru.— Pwu  extends  along  the  Pacific  from  3°  30'  S.  lat. 
where  it  adjoins  Ecuador,  to  21°  25'  (the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Loa) 
where  it  adjoins  Bolivia,  a  stretch  of  about  1150  m.  in  direct  distance. 
Inland  it  penetrates  along  the  Amazons  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Javari,  then  recedes  by  the  course  of  the  latter  river,  protrudes 
again  along  the  Purus  to  67°  45'  W.  long.,  and  thence  gradually 
tapers  down  to  a  breadth  of  about  100  m.  from  the  17th  parallel 
southwards.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  510,091  sq.  m.,  and  its  popula- 
tion at  2,500,000. 

Coast-line. — Peru  possesses  a  coast-line  of  about  1500  m.,  generally 
regular  and  cliffy.  In  the  extreme  N.  it  protrudes  considerably  and 
is  varied  by  the  large  and  open  Bays  of  Fayta  and  Beclmra,  the  former 
of  which  offers  good  harbourage.  From  this  protrusion  to  C.  Carretas 
in  14°  10'  the  high  ground  recedes  from  the  coast  and  leaves  a 
istrip  of  sandy  plain.    Some  of  the  small  bays  offer  good  harbourage. 
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particularly  the  four  between  the  9th  and  10th  parallelB  named  I 

FerrdL,  Samaneo,  and  OMma:  elsewhere  the  harbours  are  formed  by 
sheltering  islands,  as  is  the  case  with  Callao,  which  is  fronted  by  tfaua 
isles  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Fronton  and  has  a  safe  and  roomy  haAwtir 
between  them  and  the  mainland;  Fifoo,  which  is  protected  by  the 
Ballista  and  Chinchas  islands;  Port  Iday  in  16^  55 ,  which  senres  as 
the  Port  of  Arequipa;  Ariea  in  18°  28';  and  Iqniqiio  in  2(P  10'.  The 
northern  ports  of  LamlNkyeqiio  and  Tnudllo  have  only  roadsteads.  A 
heavy  surf  breaks  along  the  whole  of  this  coast,  rendering  the  dis- 
charge of  caigoes  a  dMcult  operation  in  any  but  the  most  sheltered 
spots. 

Batumi /soiuret.— The  Andas  (see  preceding  chap.  §  2)  traverse  Pern 
with  great  reg^arity  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  and  descend  to  the  sea 
with  a  uniform  slope,  furrowed  at  varying  intervals  with  valleys 
watered  by  mountain-torrents,  which  are  generally  absorbed  before 
reaching  the  sea.  Between  these  valleys  are  sandy  uplands.  Thia 
whole  region  is  designated  Loi  YallM.  The  mountain  region  (Xontafta) 
contains  several  well  defined  divisions— the  table>lands  of  Faaoo  and 
CnioOy  the  high  valleys  of  the  Amaaons  and  Hnallaga  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Pasco  table-land,  and  of  the  Ja^ja  or  Xontaro  on  its 
southern  slope ;  the  high  valleys  of  the  Apaximae  and  Urabamba  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Cuzco  table-land,  and  of  the  upper  DeM- 
giiedero  on  its  southern  slope.  Little  is  known  of  the  country  lying 
E.  of  the  Andes:  it  appears  to  consist  of  wooded  plains  with  intervening 
ridges.   The  rivers  of  this  section  of  Peru  belong  to  the  Amazons  system. 

Climate  and  produetioM.-^The  heat  of  the  Valley  region  is  tempered 
by  the  daily  sea-breezes,  which  set  in  with  great  regularity:  rain 
hardly  ever  falls,  but  its  absence  is  partly  compensated  b^  a  peculiar 
fog,  locally  termed  the  gorua,  which  supplies  sufficient  moisture  to  the 
soil.  The  temperature  at  Lima  ranges  between  80^  and  84^  in 
summer,  and  20  degrees  lower  during  the  season  of  the  garua  between 
June  and  November.  The  valleys  produce  maize,  sugar-cane,  potatoes, 
yams,  bananas,  olives,  and  grapes.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  fertile 
under  careful  culture  and  irrigation.  The  forests  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes  yield  cabinet-woods,  dye-woods,  cinchona, 
caoutchouc,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  &o.  The  temperature  of  the  high- 
land region  generally  adapts  it  to  European  cereals  and  fruits:  but  on 
the  most  elevated  table-lands  quinoa  is  the  only  grain  that  will  ripen* 
Bain  is  abundant  in  this  region.  The  mineral  resources  of  Peru  are 
still  very  considerable  though  the  produce  is  comparatively  small. 
The  silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Huancavelica  are  amongst  the  most  valuable.  The  llama  is  largely 
used  for  the  transport  of  goods  on  the  Andes;  and  the  alpaca  sheep  is 
reared  for  its  wool.  The  turtle  is  of  commercial  value  for  the  oil 
extracted  from  its  eggs.  Quano  has  of  late  years  been  the  mainstay  of 
Peruvian  prosperity:  the  largest  deposits  are  on  the  Chincha  islands  in 
13030'S.  lat. 

Ifihahiiata8--P6Utfcdl  Difnsiont — Toums. — The  Indians  form  a  pra- 
ponderating  element  in  the  population  of  Peru,  to  the  extent  of  4-5tha 
of  the  whole.  _  In  the  western  districts — Los  Valles  and  Montafia — > 
they  are  Christianized  and  have  attained  a  moderate  degree  of  European 
culture:  they  still  retain  their  own  language,  the  Quichua,  which  ia 
also  acquired  by  many  of  the  whites.  The  eastern  plains  are  occupied 
by  independent  and  generally  heathen  tribes,  numbering  about  400,000 
aouls.    Agriculture  forms  the  principal,  and  mining  Uie  subordinate 
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employment  of  the  Peru  Wans.  Manu&otures  are  confined  to  the 
cuane  textures  worn  by  the  Indians,  articles  of  domestio  use  in  iron 
and  leather,  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  &c.  Wine  is  made  at  Pisco  and 
other  places  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  export  commerce  of  Peru  is 
chiefly  carried  on  from  Callao  and  consists  of  precious  metals,  copper, 
medicinal  bark,  wool,  and  hides.  Peru  is  a  Republic,  divided  into  13 
departments  and  the  3  littoral  (shore)  provinces  of  Loreto,  Callao,  and 
lea,  with  a  President  who  holds  office  for  5  years,  a  Senate  of  36 
members,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  at  the  rate  of  1  for  each 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  politioEil  and  financial  state  of  the  country  is 
discouraging  to  its  prospects.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  Lima 
(70,000)  situated  on  a  plain  453  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  interse9ted  by 
the  river  Rimac,  6  m.  distant  from  it«  port  of  Callao  (20,000;  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway:  it  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535, 
and  is  well  laid  out  with  regular  streets  and  large  open  places,  the 
Plaza  Mayor  or  grand  square  being  one  of  the  finest  in  America:  the 
houses  are  generally  of  a  single  story  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
earthquakes:  the  public  buildings  consist  of  the  Court-house,  formerly 
the  Viceregal  residence,  a  fine  Cathedral  with  gorgeous  decorations, 
the  vast  but  now  almost  deserted  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  and 
other  religious  edifices.  Lima  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  university  in 
America.  Arequipa  (30,000),  the  second  city  in  Peru,  stands  170  m. 
S.E.  of  Lima,  on  the  nigh  road  leading  to  the  S.  and  across  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  Bolivia:  it  is  a  place  of  large  trade,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
having  its  port  at  Islay :  it  is  also  a  substantially  built  and  well  watered 
town ;  and  has  a  modem  cathedral  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Cnsoo 
(45,000)  ranks  as  the  third  city  in  Peru  ;  it  stands  in  the  high  basin 
named  after  it  at  an  elevation  of  11,400  ft.,  and  as  the  old  capital  of 
the  Incas  is  the  centre  of  the  historical  associations  of  the  old  Empire : 
here  stood  the  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun,  its  waJls  now  serving 
for  the  Dominican  monastery,  and  the  fortress,  the  cyclopean  remains 
of  which  are  still  existing :  and  from  here  radiated  the  4  high  roads 
leading  to  the  4  quarters  of  the  empire,  and  constructed  with  extra- 
ordinary care.  T^uzco  is  now  the  seat  of  a  university  and  of  various 
public  institutions.  We  may  further  notice: — Cazamarca  in  the  N., 
where  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Atahualpa,  the  Inca  whom  Pizarro 
murdered;  TnudllOy  so  named  by  Pizarro  after  his  native  town  in 
Spain;  Ayacuoho,  a  village  where  the  Spaniards  were  defeated,  Dec.  9, 
1824,  by  the  Peruvians  and  Colombians:  the  name  has  been  assigned 
to  the  department  in  which  it  stands  as  well  as  to  its  capital,  previously 
known  as  Hnamanaa  (16,000),  a  considerable  town  between  Lima  and 
Cuzco;  PasoOy  the  hignest  town  in  the  world,  13,720  ft.  above  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  silver  mines ;  and  Pnno  (9000),  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Titicaca. 

§  2.  Bolivia. — ^The  boundaries  of  Bolivia  have  been  the  subject 
of  dispute.  On  the  side  of  Chili  the  limit  is  now  fixed  by  treaty  at 
the  24th  parallel ;  but  Chili  still  retains  an  interest  in  the  guano 
and  minerals  between  the  23rd  and  24th  parallels ;  and  the  port  of 
Mejillones  is  opened.  In  the  interior  its  S.  boundary  is  usually 
placed  at  the  22nd  parallel,  between  the  rivers  Vermejo  and 
Paraguay :  Bolivia,'  however,  claims  in  this  quarter  the  region 
between  these  rivers  S.  of  22^  to  their  confluence,  forming?  the  bulk 
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of  the  Grran  Gbaoo.  In  the  N.E.  Bolivia  extends  to  the  point  where 
the  Guapor^  branch  of  the  Madeira  is  intersected  by  the  10th  parallel : 
but  it  also  claims  a  more  northerly  district  up  to  6°  23'  S.  lat  Its 
area  is  hence  very  varioasly  given,  the  highest  estimate  placing  it 
at  843,000  sq.  m.  and  the  lowest  at  374,480  sq.  m. :  the  latter 
is  nearest  to  the  mark,  but  is  probably  too  low.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  1,987,352. 

Natural  features. — The  coast  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  Bolivia  pos- 
sesses two  very  indiffereDt  ports  at  Mexillones  and  Ooli({a:  AlgodoA 
Bay^  the  only  other  place  that  offers  anchorage,  lies  N.  of  Cobija.  The 
greater  part  of  the  interior  is  a  highland  region,  the  limits  of  which 
have  been  already  defined  in  §  2  of  the  previous  chapter:  beyond 
this  are  the  Selvas  of  the  Amazons  basin.  The  high  basin  of  the 
Besagnedero  with  the  lower  part  of  Lake  litieaoa  belongs  to  Bolivia  ; 
and  the  Eastern  Cordilleras  are  divided  between  the  basins  of  the 
Amazons  and  the  Paraguay,  the  former  receiving  from  this  quarter  the 
Puns  and  the  Kadeiia,  and  the  latter  the  Pilooiiiayo.  The  Madeira 
is  more  especially  the  river  of  Bolivia:  it  is  composed  of  two  great 
branches,  the  Ben!  and  the  Kamore,  which  unite  in  10°  40'  S.  lat. :  the 
Beni  again  is  composed  of  three  branches — the  CSaea,  the  Chnqneapo  and 
the  Qnetoto;  and  the  Mamore  of  the  Bio  Grande,  the  Chapare,  and  the 
Guapore  or  Itenei,  which  reaches  it  from  Brazil.  The  climate  re* 
sembles  that  of  Peru— the  coast-region. dry  and  liable  to  earthquakes; 
the  highlands  with  varying  temperature,  a  rainy  season  during  the 
summer  months,  i.e.,  from  November  to  May,  and  perfectly  dry 
weather  during  the  winter;  and  the  eastern  plain  humid  and  pesti- 
lential. The  valleys  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  are  among  the 
most  favoured  parts  of  America  in  respect  both  to  soil  and  climate, 
particularly  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Kio  Grande  and  Piloomayo, 
These  from  their  varying  altitude  produce  European  as  well  as  tropical 
productions.  Vanilla,  copaiba,  balsam,  sarsaparilla,  caoutchouc,  and 
coca  are  among  the  special  products  of  this  region.  Qold  dust  ia 
found  in  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  and  copper  ia  everjrwhere 
abundant ;  Uie  silver  mines,  on  the  other  hand,  for  which  the  Andes 
of  Bolivia  were  onoe  so  famed  (Potosi  having  produced  to  the  value  of 
280  millions  sterlin|(),  now  yield  a  very  poor  ore. 

Inhabitants — Political  Divisions — TQUTfu.-^— The  population  of  Bolivia 
consists  about  3-4ths  of  Indians,  and  the  remaining  fourth  of  whitea 
and  mixed  races.  The  Indians  of  the  highlands  speak  the  Quichua 
or  Incas  language,  and  are  Christianized :  those  of  the  plains  are  for 
the  most  part  m  the  lowest  stage  of  dviHaation,  particularly  the 
Gbiquitoe  and  Mozos.  The  number  of  the  wild  or-  independent 
Indians  is  estimated  at  245,000.  The  Spanish  Creoles  ars  moat 
numerous  in  the  mining  districts  and  the  valleys  of  the  eastern 
Cordilleras.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  resource 
of  the  country :  it  is  supplemented  by  mining  and  manuiketures  of 
wool  and  cotton  for  home  use.  Commerce  is  at  a  low  ebb,  inasmuch 
as  the  port  of  Cobija  on  the  Pacific  can  be  reached  only  across  paaaoa 
about  15,000  ft.  high,  and  the  eastern  rivers 'are  uoprovided  with 
regular  means  of  oommunication.  Foreign  goods  are  chiefly  imported 
through  Peru.  Bolivia  is  a  Republic  with  a  President  and  a  legialative 
body  of  S  chambers — ^Tribunes;  Senators  and  Censors,  It  is  fri^uently 
convulsed  with  intestine  struggles.    The  political  divisions  axe  11, 
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named  with  few  exoeptions  after  their  capital  towns.  The  capital  is 
Ghnquisaoa  or  Sniore  (23,979),  founded  in  1528,  and  standing  on  an 
elevated  plateau  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of 
the  Madeira  and  the  Paraguay :  it  has  a  university  and  27  churches, 
among  them  a  very  fine  cathedral,  and  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  an 
inviting  place.  .  La  FU  (42,580)  is  the  chief  town  in  the  highlands :  it 
stands  on  the  Chuqueapo,  an  affluent  of  the  Beni,  S.E.  of  Titicaca,  but 
on  a  lower  level  tnan  tbe  lake  by  about  1000  ft. :  it  is  a  commercial 
entrepdt  between  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  other  chief  towns  are 
Cooluu>amlNk (40,678)  on  the  Rio  Grande;  Potod  (22,850)  in  the  chief 
mining  district,  much  reduced  in  wealth  and  population  ;  Santa  Cnu 
de  la  Sierra  (9780),  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern  plains ;  Tar^a  (5680), 
near  the  frontier  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  Omro  (7980),  in  the 
Andes  near  lake  Aullagas  (the  foregoing  7  towns  give  names  to  their 
respective  provinces) ;  Trinidad  (4170),  near  the  Mamore,  the  capital 
of  Beni;  Cob^a  (2380),  on  the  sea-coast,  the  capital  of  Atacama; 
Corocoro,  the  capital  of  the  new  maritime  province  of  Mexillones  ;  and 
Tarata,  the  capital  of  Melgarega,  another  newly -created  province. 

§  3.  Chili. — Chili  or  Chile  (for  the  final  vowel  is  variously  given) 
extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  the  frontier  of  Bolivia  in 
the  N.  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  In  the  south  it  claims  not  only 
the  coast-line  W.  of  the  Andes,  but  the  whole  of  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego :  this  claim  is  contested  by  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  practically  the  Trans-Andean  part  of  Patagonia  is  in- 
dependent :  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  Chili  exercises  any  rights 
of  possession  over  the  Cis- Andean  portion.  Its  area  (exclusive  of 
this  latter  portion  and  also  exclusive  of  the  isles  that  fringe  the 
coast)  is  116,043  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  2,084,945. 

Coaf^4tne.— The  coast-line  of  Chili  is  remarkably  regular  down  to 
the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe  in  42°  S.  lat.,  a  distance  of  about  1300  m.  It 
abounds  with  small  bays  and  river  estuaries,  which  furnish  it  with  a 
sufficiency,  and  even  more  than  sufficiency,  of  fine  harbours,  many  of 
which  are,  however,  prejudiced  by  exposure  to  the  prevailing  north 
winds.  The  most  frequented  harbours  are  YalparaiBO,  83°  2'  S.  lat., 
which  is  good  in  all  respects  save  the  one  just  noticed ;  Coqnimbo, 
29°  55',  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  and  Caldera, 
27°  2',  which  now  serves  as  the  port  of  Copiapo,  and  is  a  fine  natural 
harbour.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  good,  but  unfrequented  har- 
bours at  Port  Flamenco,  26°  33',  Quintiro  Bay  32°  45',  Conoepdon  Bay 
36°  40'  (first-rate),  Aravoo  Bay  37°  15',  which  is  sheltered  by  the  island 
of  Sta.  Maria,  Port  Yaldivia  39°  52',  and  San  Carloi  on  the  island  of 
Chiloe. 

McurOainB  and  rivers, — The  northern  half  of  Chili  to  about  31^°  re- 
sembles Peru  in  the  character  of  its  surface,  which  consists  of  the  slope 
of  the  Andes  furrowed  by  numerous  steep  valleys  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  range  and  separated  by  intennediate  deserts. 
The  southern  portion  is  of  a  different  character  :  the  rivers  hold  their 
mid-courses  parallel,  more  or  less,  to  the  Andes,  traversing  wide,  mo- 
derately elevated,  and  very  fertile  longitudinal  valleya,  such  as  tbe 
valley  or  plain  of  the  Aoonoagna,  15  m.  long,  and  13  m.  broad,  2600  ft. 
above  the  sea  ;  the  plain  of  Santiago  on  the  banks  of  the  river  tfaypn ; 
and  the  still  more  extensive  but  less  cultivated  plains  between  the 

2  T>  2 
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riyen  Hank  and  BioUa  The  two  last-mentioned  riven  vre  naTigable 
for  a  few  miles,  but  the  mouth  of  the  Maule  is  encumbered  by  a  bar : 
the  OallA-ealla,  on  which  stands  Valdivia,  is  also  navigable. 

Climate  and  prodndiom, — ^The  northern  portion  ox  Chili  reeembles 
Peru  in  climate  also,  being  rainless,  and  for  the  most  part  barren,  irri- 
gation being  attainable  in  very  few  spots.  The  climate  of  the  central 
region  appears  to  be  almost  fruitless,  the  heat  being  tempered  by  the 
elevation  of  the  plains  and  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  sea-breeses  ; 
a  rainy  season  occurs  between  May  and  August.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  plains  may  be  about  70^.  Strong  northerly  gales  prevail  during 
the  raixrv  season,  but  at  other  periods  southerly  winds  are  more  com- 
4non.  Earthquakes  are  of  constant  occurrence  along  the  coast.  The 
productions  of  the  central  region  are  wheat  in  laige  quantities,  maise, 
nemp,  quinoa,  European  fruits,  including  the  vine,  orange,  peach,  and 
fig,  and  various  vegetables,  particularly  capsicum.  Timl^r  is  imknown 
in  the  northern  regions,  but  is  abundant  and  of  very  fine  growth  in  the 
southern  provinces  :  the  Arauearia  imbricata  is  a  native  of  Southern 
ChiU.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  considerable  ;  copper 
is  very  abundant  in  the  northern  districts,  and  there  are  supplies  of 
coal  in  the  central  provinces,  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to  smelt  the 
ore  on  their  own  soil.  Oold-dust  is  common  in  the  river-beds,  and 
there  are  silver-mines  near  Copiapo.  Lead,  iron,  tin,  ainc,  and  a  fine 
quality  of  sulphur,  are  also  found  there. 

JnhabUant§ — OavemmmU — Towns, — The  population  of  Chili  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  European  blood  than  any  other  part  of  South 
America.  Tne  Indians  form  the  majority  even  here,  and  are  in  ex- 
clusive possession  of  all  that  lies  S.  of  the  river  Biobior  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  Araucauia  (as  the  region  between  37®  and  42*^  S.  lat. 
is  called)  are  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  80,000.  European 
residents  or  emLrants  are  to  be  found  in  Chili  to  the  number  of  about 
20,000,  chiefly  English,  Germans,  and  French.  Agriculture  and  mining 
are  the  diief  occupations.  There  are  1668  mines  of  copper,  268  ot 
silver,  and  668  of  coal  at  work,  employing  23,743  miners.  JCanufao- 
tures  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  smelting  and  working  copper  and 
iron.  Commerce  is  active,  the  exports  consisting  of  wheat  and  barley, 
copper  and  silver,  hides,  wool,  and  timber.  The  imports  from  Qraai 
Britain  are  on  a  laige  and  an  increasing  scale.  The  govenmient  is 
settled  and  effective :  it  is  a  Republic,  with  a  preaident,  who  holds 
office  for  3  years,  a  Senate  of  20  members,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
chosen  by  tne  people  at  the  rate  of  1  for  every  20.000  souls.  The  po* 
litioal  divisions  consist  of  14  provinces  and  a  colony  :  of  the  provinces 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  GhilSe  includes  not  only  the  island 
of  that  name,  but  the  whole  Archipelago  to  the  S.  of  it  and  the  stnp 
of  coast  under  the  Andes ;  and  that  the  new  province  of  Ua&qiiiliM 
comprises  the  former  colony  of  that  name,  with  parts  of  Valdivia  and 
Chiloe.  Hie  other  colony,  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  is  on  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  at  Ttinta  Aikum,  and  has  about  800  inhabitants. 
The  capital  is  8aati&go  (80,000),  well  situated  on  the  plain  of  the  same 
name,  and  on  the  b^nks  of  the  Maypocho,  an  affluent  of  the  Uaypu« 
surrounded  by  an  embankment  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
protecting  the  city  from  inundation  and  furnishing  a  public  promenade 
to  the  imiabitants;  Santiago  contains  a  university  and  several  largo 
convents,  a  now  disused  mint,  aud  other  public  buildings :  it  was 
founded  in  1541,  and  is  a  handsome  and  hsalthy  town,  ▼alpuftiw 
(75,000),  the  commercial  metropoUs  of  Chili.  60  m.  N.W.  of  Santiago^ 
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occupies  a  confined  site^  between  the  shore  and  cliffs,  but  has  a  large 
suburb,  Almendral,  on  the  adjacent  heights,  where  most  of  the  merchants 
live.  We  may  further  notice  from  N.  to  S. : — Gopiapo,  the  centre  of  a 
mining  district,  a  place  which  has  suffered  terribly  from  earthquakes ; 
Coqnimbo  or  La  Serenat  a  town  of  similar  character,  with  copper  smelt- 
ing works  ;  Aoonoagnui  or  Ban  Felipe ;  Conoepeion,  which  was  shattered 
by  the  earthquake  of  lb35  ;  and  Yaldivia.  Port  Xonty  on  the  Strait  of 
Ancud,  deserves  notice  as  a  modern  European  settlement,  chiefly  of 
Qermans.  Railways  connect  Santiago  with  Valparaiso,  and  Copiapo 
with  Caldera  ;  and  lines  are  in  progress  between  Coquimbo  and  Valpa- 
raiso,  and  between  Santiago  and  the  southern  provinces. 

Islands. — Ghil5e4s  the  most  northerly  of  a  group  of  84  islands  of 
varying  size  which  line  the  coast  from  the  Strait  of  Ancud  southwards: 
it  is  120  m.  long,  60  m.  broad,  mountainous,  weil-wooded;  possessing 
a  fertile  soil,  and  occupied  in  the  N.  by  Europeans  whose  chief  settle- 
ment is  at  Ancud  or  San  Gftrloa,  on  the  N.  coast.  Chili  further  pos- 
sesses the  two  islands  of  Juan  Fernandas,  403  m.  away  from  her  coast, 
and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  names  Mas-d-Tierra  and  Mas- 
^Fuera  {nearer  to  and  farther  from  the  mainland) :  the  former,  to  which 
the  name  of  Juan  Fernandez  more  particularly  adheres,  was  the  solitary 
abode  of  Alexander  Selkirk  in  1705>9,  and  is  now  occupied  by  only 
15  settlers :  its  valleys  are  fertile  and  its  woods  valuable. 


Ckpe  Horu. 

Pafagfonwi.— Patagonia  is  the  name  of  the  S.  angle  from  the  Rio 
Negro  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with 
an  area  of  about  300,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  thin  population  of  about  30,000. 
The  Andes  divide  it  unequally  into  a  narrow  rugged  strip  of  coast  on 
the  W.,  and  a  series  of  broad  terraces  and  spreading  plains  with  lakes 

of  satisfaction  experienced  by  the  early 
mariners  at  finding  a  secure  liaven  after 
the  stormy  seas  about  Cape  Horn. 


*  The  name  Valparaiso  (the  "  Valley  of 
Paradise")  is  not  borne  out  by  the  scenery 
of  the  spot :  it  rather  expresses  the  feelings 
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and  morasses,  on  the  E.  The  country  is  of  little  value,  and  the  oon- 
flicting  claims  of  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic  to  its  possession  are 
not  likely  to  be  put  in  force.  The  E.  coast  offers  good  harbourage  at 
the  ports  of  San  Antonio  and  Ban  Josef,  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias; 
at  Bahia  Nnevs,  a  little  more  S. ;  and  at  Fort  Baa  Julian,  in  4d^  20' 
S.  lat.  Very  few  spote  appear  to  be  adapted  for  settlement :  the  banks 
of  the  river  Ghnpat  and  Ban  Julian  are  among  the  most  promising.  The 
Indian  tribes  were  named  Patagonians  by  ]£igelhaens  from  the  resem- 
blance of  their  feet,  encased  in  sandals  of  hide,  to  the  hoofs  of  an  animal 
(pata).  The  majority  of  them  are  men  of  good  stature,  but  the  reports 
of  their  gigantic  height  appear  to  be  unfounded.  They  live  by  hunt- 
ing, and  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilization,  wearing  hardly  any 
dotlies,  and  being  fierce  and  treacherous. 

Tierra  dd  Fuego.—Tigm  del  Fuego,  *'  the  land  of  Fire  "  (so  named 
by  Magelhaens  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  beacon-fires  he  ob- 
served on  the  coast),  is  the  largest  of  an  archipelago  of  islands  which 
includes  Btaten  off  the  S.E.  angle,  HaTarin,  Eoste,  and  WooUaaton,  in 
the  S.W.,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  lieagle  Channel,  and  others 
again  off  the  W.  coast.  Gape  Horn,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Hermit 
Islands,  is  a  black  pyramidal  mass  of  bare  rock.  Tierra  del  Fuego 
itself  has  an  area  of  about  18,280  sq.  m.,  is  mountainous  and  weTl- 
wooded  in  the  W.,  with  snow-clad  summits  and  glaciers  occasionally 
reaching  to  the  coast,  a  tempestuous  and  cold  climate,  and  a  population 
at  the  lowest  possible  stage  of  physical  and  intellectual  development : 
they  are  called  Pesherahs.  S.  of  Cape  Horn  lies  the  isolated  group 
of  Hihgo  Bamirea  {be?  37'  S.  lat.). 

§  4.  Abobntine  Republic. — ^The  Argentine  Republic  holds  the 
greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata,  the  name  '  itself  (derived 
from  argentum,  "silver**)  being  the  Latin  equivalent  for  the 
Spanish  PlaUi.  It  extends  from  the  Chilian  Andes  to  the  Uraguay 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Rio  Negro  m  the  S.  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier  in  the  N.,  the  area  within  these  limits  equalling  826^00 
sq.  m.,  and  the  population  1,801,000.  It  further  claims  the  Gran 
Ghaco  in  the  N.  (also  claimed  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay),  and  Pata- 
gonia in  the  S.,  which  is  really  independent :  the  addition  of  these 
would  bring  up  the  area  to  896,900  sq.  m. 

Natural  Features. — The  coast-line  of  the  Argentine  Republic  em- 
braces the  southern  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata  and  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  between  the  La  Plata  and  the  Rio  Negro. 
Throughout  this  whole  length  the  accommodation  for  shipping  la 
indifferent,  the  shore  being  generally  unapproachable  from  the  shoal- 
ing of  the  water,  and  being  elsewhere  lined  with  low  cliffs  or  sand- 
dunes.  The  most  noticeable  features  are  Banborombon  Bay ;  Gape  OoKw 
rientea,  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  downs  ;  the  Bay  of  Balda  Blanoa, 
with  the  estuary  of  Belgrano ;  Anegada  Bay,  S.  of  the  Colorado ;  and 
San  Bias  Bay.    The  only  decidedly  good  harbour  is  Port  Belgrano,  in 


*  The  name  'La  PUtA*  is  itself  a  mis- 
nomer, attributed  to  Oibot.  wlio  found  the 
Indians  aboat  the  oonfloenoe  of  the  Pa- 
ragoay  and  Vermcjo  in  possession  of  Large 
qnnntities  of  gold  and  silver  obtained  Tnm 


Vem:  be  may  have  thought  that  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Rio  dc  U  PlaU  led  ap 
to  the  Peravian  mines,  and  in  this  ha 
woold  not  have  been  thr  wrong. 
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Biihia  Blanca :  Union  Bay,  S.  of  the  Colorado,  aifords  moderate  acoommo- 
dation  ;  San  Bias,  otherwise  good,  has  some  quality  in  its  water  delete- 
rious to  shipping.  The  navigation  of  -the  Bio  de  La  Plata  is  impeded 
by  shoals  and  hanks :  Tessels  of  lai^  size  lie  in  the  *  outer  roads'  7  m. 
Irom  Buenos  Ayres  ;  smaller  ones  reach  the  *  inner  roads  *  about  2^  m. 
from  the  city :  the  water  shoals  to  such  an  extent  that  no  boats  can 
reach  the  land,  and  passengers  have  to  be  brought  ashore  in  carts. 

Jtfottntotns,  PlatM,  and  Riven.^The  western  slope  of  the  Andss  falls 
within  the  A^rgentine  Republic,  togetherwith  the  broad  extent  of  high- 
lands about  the  24th  parallel,  including  the  Beq^Uado  and  Yavi  pla- 
teaus, and  the  high  valleys  of  VfpaUata,  Gnandaool,  and  Famatina, 
which  have  been  already  noticed  in  §  2  of  the  previous  chapter.  From 
the  £.  verge  of  this  rogion  the  level  descends  by  broad  terraces,  such 
as  those  of  the  Gran  Chaoo  about  the  Yermejo  to  the  Salado  and  the 
Paraguay  ;  Tucuman,  below  the  Aconqu^a  range ;  and  Rioja,  S.W.  of 
the  Dolce,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  Sierra  de  Ctordova  m  64'^-63° 
W.  long.  Detached  altogether  from  the  Andean  system  is  the  ridge  of 
high  gronnd  between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  and  again  the  isolated 
ranges  of  Sierra  del  Vnnloan  and  Sierra  Yontbia  (3500  ft.)  near  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Vast  plains  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  country  to 
the  extent  of  5-6ths  of  the  whole  area  $  to  the  N.  of  33^  they  are  for 
the  most  part  barren,  and  occasionally  saline,'  this  latter  feature  being 
common  in  the  Travesia  W.  of  the  Rio  Dolce,  a  depressed  basin  hardly 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  though  700  m.  removed  from  it,  which  u 
covered  with  Salinas  or  saline  efflotesoences.  S.  of  33°  the  Pampss 
stretch  away  in  an  unbroken  series  to  the  Rio  Negro,  devoid  of  trees, 
but  producing  luxuriant  crops  of  grass  supporting  vast  numbers  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  yielding  good  crops  of  grain  under 
culture.  The  plains  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  but  they  are  not 
all  of  the  proper  Pampa  character :  on  the  route  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  the  plains  immediately  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres  are 
covered  vnth  thistles :  then  follows  the  ^;rassy  region ;  swamps  and 
bogs  prevail  between  the  64th  and  67th  meridians :  then  a  rough  country 
covered  with  ashes  and  thorny  plants,  which  reaches  to  Mendoza,  and 
which  becomes  fertile  under  irrigation.  The  most  important  rivers  of 
thii  country  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata:  it  holds  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Parana  from  the  Curitiba  to  the  Paraguay,  and  thence  both 
banks  to  the  La  Plata,  together  with  the  whole  course  of  its  important 
affluent,  the  Salado;  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Paraguay  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier,  and  8o  much  of  the  Yemugo  and  Pilcomajro  as  it  can  as»ert  its 
right  to.  S.  of  the  La  Plata,  the  Salado,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Bio 
Hegfo  hold  independent  courses  to  the  Atlantic,  the  two  latter  rising 
in  the  Andes,  and  the  first  on  a  ridge  of  high  groimd  which  is  a  northern 
continuation  of  the  Sierra  Vuulcan.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  the  plain 
terminate  in  lakes,  and  have  their  waters  absorbed  by  evaporation :  this 
is  the  case  with  the  Bdoe,  which  forms  Lake  Salados ;  the  Deiagnedero, 
which  issues  from  L.  Onanaoaohe,  the  receptacle  of  the  rivers  San  Jnaa 
and  ]Ie]|doB^  and  discharges  itself  into  L.  Brredero ;  and  the  western 
Salado  or  Biamante,  which  falls  into  the  Vrre-Lauqnen :  all  these  lakes 
are  more  or  less  saline.  The  river  Tnxmyan,  in  the  same  region,  dis- 
charges its  waters  partly  into  the  Bevedero,  and  partly  by  the  Rio 
Nuevo  into  the  Salado.  The  Laguaie  d'Tbera,  a  large  morass  between 
the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  is  attributed  to  infiltration  from  the 
former  river. 

'  The  river-name  *  Salado*  betokens  the  pretence  of  salt 
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Climate  and  produetion$, — The  temperature  of  the  Pampas  is  subject 
to  violent  tiuctuations  :  the  prevailing  north  winds  ai^  hot  and  relaxing, 
and  have  a  remarkably  irritating  effect  on  the  nervous  system;  but 
these  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the  Pamperos,  violent  gales  from 
the  S.W.  which  sweep  with  incredible  fury  across  the  plain  from  the 
Andes,  accompanied  with  thunder-storms  and  clouds  of  dust  which 
produce  a  palpable  darkness.  The  mean  temperature  at  Buenos  Ay  res 
(the  place  of  "good  air")  is  about  62®,  and  the  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  range  about  10®  on  each  side  of  the  mean.  Rain  is  abun- 
dant on  the  Eastern  Pampas,  but  scanty  on  the  Western.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  northern  plain,  peuticularly  the  Travesia,  is  excessively- 
hot  aud  oppressive :  the  higher  terraces,  such  as  Tucuman,  are  tem- 
perate and  healthy ;  the  high  plateaus  exhibit  every  variety  of  climate, 
the  Despoblado  region  being  severely  cold.  The  productions  of  so  vast 
a  district,  with  such  wide  differences  of  altitude,  must  be  of  course 
very  various.    The  Pampas,  in  their  natural  state,  yield  nothing  beyond 


grasses,  thistles  (which  attain  a  gigantic  height,  concealing  even  a  man 
on  horseback),  and  an  occasional  ombu  tree.  The  soil  itself  repays 
culture,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  good  crops  of  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables  are  grown.  Elsewhere  the  Pampas  are 
devoted  to  pasture,  some  to  sheep-walks,  which  now  extend  to  about 
150  m.  round  Buenos  Ayres,  while  the  rest  is  given  up  to  cattle  and 
horses,  of  which  there  are  vast  numbers,  in  a  semi-wild  state,  belonging 
to  the  "  estancias  "  or  ffiirming-stations.  The  Upper  Provinces  have  a 
sub-tropical  vegetation,  and  produce  rice,  tobacco,  the  sugar-cane, 
manioc,  &c.  :  the  river-banks  and  mounbain  slopes  are  well-clothed 
with  forests,  among  which  are  many  valuable  trees,  such  as  the  alga- 
roba  or  carob-tree,  the  coca,  and  the  mate  or  Paraguay  tea-plant.  The 
cochineal -cactus  and  the  aloe  are  also  frequent,  and  are  largely  used  as 
fences.  Tucuman  appears  to  be  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  upper  pro- 
vince?, and  is  styled  the  "Garden  of  South  America."  The  western 
provinces,  Mendoza,  Salta,  and  San  Jnan,  manufacture  wine.  The 
Andean  district  is  rich  in  minerals — gold  in  San  Juan,  San  Luis,  and 
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Mcmdoza ;  silver  in  Uspallata,  Famatina,  and  the  Mountains  of  Cor* 
dova;  copper  in  Catamarca ;  petroleum  at  Guanapatal  in  Jujuy;  and 
coal  in  San  Juan  ;  bub  these  resources  are  imavailable  for  want  o] 
good  communications. 

Inhabitants — Government— Commerce,  4'C,— The  European  element  i« 
probably  stronger  in  the  population  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic  than  in 
any  other  part  of  South  America.  The  Indians  hold  territories  in  the 
N.  on  the  Qran  Chaco  and  in  the  S.  along  the  Rio  Negro,  and  in  these 
parts  their  numbers  are  estimated  at  40,0u0.  They  are  numerous  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  where  they  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
whites,  and  only  a  few  tribes  retain  their  independence.  The  eastern 
Pampas  are  held  almost  exclusively  by  Europeans  :  the  Gauchos.  as  the 
herdsmen  of  these  plains  are  named,  are  a  peculiar  class,  living  almost 
entirely  in  the  saddle,  wonderfully  expert  at  the  use  of  the  lasso, 
faithful  to  their  masters,  but  wild  and  thriftless.  In  addition  to  these 
and  uther  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  a  considerable  immigration  has 
set  in  from  Europe,  induced,  as  far  as  the  English  are  concerned,  by 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  country.  The  Italians  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  (70,000)  ;  the  British  number  3J,000,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  sheep-£uiuing  ;  and  there  are  about  the  same  number  of 
Spaniards  and  French,  the  latter  boing  engaged  as  slaughtermen  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  shopkeepers.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  a  con- 
federation  of  States,  somewhat  loosely  connected,  retaining  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  internal  affairs,  and  having  the  usual  mechanism  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  common  interests — a  President,  a  Senate,  and 
a  House  of  Deputies,  with  Buenos  Ayres  at  present  for  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. The  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  animal  produc- 
tions, sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  ;  these  furnish  its  leading  exports, 
wool,  hides,  and  tallow.  Portions  of  the  oxen  are  prepared  as  food  in 
the  form  of  jerked  meat,  but  the  bulk  of  the  carcase  is  boiled  down  for 
tallow  J  and  even  horses,  or  at  least  mares,  which  are  never  used  for 
riding,  are  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow  extracted  from  them.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  to  North  Germany  (through  Antwerp),  France,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain ;  in  the  imports  Great  Britain  stands 
first,  sending  textile  fabrics,  hardware,  &c.  ;  then  follow  in  order 
France  (wine,  brandy,  millinery),  Brazil  (.sugar,  tobacco,  yerbamate;, 
the  United  States  (timber),  Spain,  &c. 

Political  Divisiom — Towim» — The  Argentine  Republic  consists  of 
14  States  or  Provinces,  named  for  the  most  part  after  their  respective 
capitals.  The  northern  provinces  are  generally  designated  the  Uppe^ 
provinces  from  their  greater  altitude :  under  this  title  are  included 
Cordova,  La  Rioja,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Tucuman,  Catamarca,  Salta 
and  Jujuy.  The  Lower  or  Riverine  provinces  are  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa 
F^,  Entre  Rios,  and  Corrientes.  •  The  Wegtem  provinces  are  San  Luis, 
San  Juan,  and  Mendoza.  Buenos  Ayres  (200,000)  the  capital  of  the  Re* 
public  stands  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  La  Plata,  about  150  m.  from  the 
sea  ;  its  site  is  moderately  elevated  above  the  water,  and  the  town  is 
spacious  and  contains  some  fine  churches :  it  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  Republic  and  the  seat  of  many  educational  and  scien- 
tific institutions.  The  Saladeros  or  slaughteivhouses  at  Buenos  Ayres 
are  on  a  very  large  scale.  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  by  the  Biitish  in 
1806,  again  attacked  by  them  in  1807,  blockaded  by  the  French  in 
1838,  and  has  been  several  times  the  scene  of  revolutionary  struggles. 
Bosaiio  (30,000),  on  the  Parana,  is  the  next  most  important  town  and 
the  place  of  export  for  the  interior  provinces ;  when  the  lines  of  cbm« 
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munication  are  opened  with  the  interior,  it  is  likely  to  rise  yet  higher. 
Bsata  Fe  (15,000)  is  well  placed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Salado  and 
Parand.  The  other  chief  towns  are  found  on  the  two  great  commercial 
routes,  which  communicate  in  one  direction  with  Bolivia  and  Peru,  in 
the  other  with  Santiago  in  Chili:  the  first  passing  through  Oordova 
(25,000),  formerly  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  whole  region, 
now  an  important  commercial  entrepot ;  Santiago  del  Brtero  (6000^,  on 
the  Dolce;  Tneiiman  (11,000)  on  an  upper  branch  of  the  same  nver; 
Salta  (11,300),  in  a  valley  under  the  Despoblado  Andes;  and  Jt^QJ 
(6900),  an  important  military  position  in  the  '*  thraat  '*  (Qarganta)  of 
the  passes  to  Peru.  The  Chilian  route  crosses  the  Pampas  through 
the  towns  of  Ban  Lull  (5000),  and  Xendont  (18,000),  the  latter  a 
well-built  town,  standing  at  an  elevation  of  2891  ft.  near  the  foot  of 
the  Andes. 

Communications.-^The  Argentine  States,  and  particularly  Buenos 
Ayres,  have  made  some  progress  in  railway  formation.  The  chief  lines 
completed  or  in  course  of  completion  are: — (1)  The  Western,  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Chivilcoy  (100  m.),  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 
region.  (2)  The  Southern,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chascomus:  (75  m.)» 
in  a  sheep-farming  region.  (3)  The  Northern,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Tigre  (18  m.).  (4)  The  Central  Argentine,  to  connect  Cordova  with 
Rosario  on  the  Parani. 

§  5.  Pabaouay. — ^Paraguay  is  a  wholly  inland  State,  situated,  as 
its  name  implies,  on  the  river  Paraguay.  Its  extent  is  more  than 
usually  uncertain ;  the  area  generally  conceded  to  it  is  one  of  about 
70,000  sq.  m.  between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana  from  their 
confluence  northwards.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  Paraguay 
claims  a  large  slice  of  the  Gran  Chaco  W.  of  the  Paraguay,  which 
would  bring  its  area  to  126,000  sq.  m. ;  but  whether  any  portion 
of  these  territories  will  form  an  independent  state  now  that  the  war 
with  Brazil  is  ended,  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  details  below 
given  assume,  of  course,  its  independence.  The  population  assigned 
to  it  is  1,337,439. 

Natural  Feature$,  &e, — Little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  Paraguay : 
a  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Sierra  de  Amambahy  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  two  great  rivers.  The  Pangnay  is  the  mat  me- 
dium of  communication  with  the  outer  world;  it  is  navigable  for  vessela 
of  300  tons  to  Asuncion,  and  enables  the  State  to  make  some  show  as 
a  naval  power  on  these  inland  waters.  The  Pazaiia  is  not  navigable  for 
more  than  1 20  m.  above  its  oonfluence  with  the  Paraguav.  The  climate 
is  hot  and  humid,  the  mean  temperature  of  Asuncion  being  85^,  with 
an  occasional  rise  to  100^ ;  the  ramfall  is  sufficient  but  not  excessive. 
The  forests  are  magnificent,  and  produce,  in  addition  to  timber  and 
dye-woods,  the  maU  or  Paraguay  tea,  being  the  leaf  of  an  evergreen 
(the  Hex  Paraguayemit)  about  the  size  of  an  orange-tree.  Manioc, 
batatas,  yuccas,  sugar-cane,  sarsaparilla,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  ar* 
among  the  cultivated  crops.  The  exports  are  Paraguay  tea,  which  ia 
quite  the  specialty  of  the  country,  hides,  and  tobacco. 

InhabUanU^OovemmetU^Towru, — ^The  Indians  form  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population,  the  chief  tribe  being  the  Ouaranis,  whoae  laagui^ 
it  current  everywhere  except  in  the  capital.    The  government  is  nomi* 
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nally  republioan,  but  really  a  dictatorship,  the  President  holding  offioe 
for  life,  and  having  even  the  privilege  of  nominating  his  sucoessor  pro 
tem.  after  his  death  until  ike  election  of  a  new  President  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  The  distinctive  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment is  extreme  jealousy  of  Brazil,  with  whom  there  has  been  a  pro- 
tracted struggle.  The  country  is  divided  into  25  departments.  The 
capital,  Asnnoion  (8000),  founded  in  1536,  stands  on  the  Paraguay,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  dockyard,  cathedral,  &c.  YiUarioa,  90  m.  S.W.  of 
Asuncion,  is  surrounded  by  a  large  jnaU  district. 

§  6.  Uruguay. — The  position  of  Umgnsy  ib  tolerably  well  defined 
by  its  full  name  of  Banda  Oriental  del  Umgnay,  "  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Uruguay ;"  it  holds  the  I.  or  E.  bank  of  that  river  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Ibicuy  in  the  N.  to  the  La  Plata  in  the  S.,  and 
has  a  seaboard  on  the  Atlantic  from  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  to 
32°  4Gf  S.  lat.  Its  area  is  66,700  sq.  m.,  and  its  population 
240,965. 

Natural  features,  &c, — The  N".  coast-line  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is 
irregular  and  offers  harbourage  at  several  spots.  The  harbour  of 
Xaldonado,  sheltered  by  the  isle  of  Gorriti,  is  probably  the  best;  that 
of  Montevideo,  the  most  frequented  in  the  country,  is  exposed  to  the 
Pamperos  and  is  shallow;  Colonia,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres,  is  good. 
The  interior  consists  of  undulating  ttible-lands  intersected  with  hills  of 
moderate  elevation  (here  termed  Cochillas),  which  terminate  S.  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  La  Plata,  and  E.  towards  the  Atlantic  at  about 
50  m.  from  the  coast.  A  depression  in  these  highlands  occurs  at  the 
basin  of  the  Bio  Kespro,  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Uruguay  in  the  Re- 
public. The  VmgTiay  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  rain  is 
sufficiently  abundant.  The  table-lands  are  only  adapted  for  pasture, 
and  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  lower  grounds  in  the  valleys  produce  grain,  rice,  hemp, 
Bugar-cane,  cotton,  and  various  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  fair  amount 
of  commerce  is  carried  on  from  Monte-Video  in  hides,  horns,  wool, 
tallow,  &c.  The  Government  is  a  republic.  Uonte-'Video  (45,765), 
the  capital,  is  well  placed  on  a  peninsula  which  forms  the  E.  barrier  of 
its  harbour,  and  which  is  connected  on  the  mainland  with  the  hill 
whence  it  derives  its  name :  the  town  is  open  and  healthy,  but  badly 
supplied  with  water :  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1806  and  by  the 
Brazilians  in  1821,  and  was  besieged  by  the  Buenos  Ayreans  in 
1843-47.  Buenos  Ayres  regards  it  as  her  rival.  The  other  chief  towns 
are  Haldonado  and  Oolonia,  the  seaports  already  noticed,  and  Fayaando, 
a  river-port  on  the  Uruguay. 

§  7.  Bbazil. — ^Boundaries  —  Area  and  Population — Coast- 
line AND  Harbours. — ^Braifl  occupies  the  great  easterly  protrusion 
of  South  America  from  C.  Orange,  4°  25'  N.  lat.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oyapok  river  to  Lake  Mirim  in  32°  AQf  S.  lat.  Westward  it 
extends  along  the  course  of  the  Amazons  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Javari  in  70^  W.  long.,  and  has  a  breadth  of  about  25(X)  m.  at  a  point 
slightly  S.  of  the  5th  parallel.  Through  its  great  extent  it  comes  in 
contact  with  every  state  on  the  continent  except  Chili,  bordering  N. 
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oa  the  3  Guyanas  and  Venezuela,  W.  on  New  Granada,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Boliyia ;  and  S.  on  Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Uruguay.  So  extended  a  frontier  must  ultimately  involve  Brazil  in 
border  disputes;  but  at  present  the  ground  is  so  thinly  occupied 
that  the  contingency  has  only  arisen  on  the  side  of  Paraguay.  The 
area  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  3,231,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  populaUoa  at 
11,780,000. 

Co(ut-Une  and  harbours. — ^The  coast-line  of  Brazil  is  generally  low 
and  regular,  the  chief  exception  to  this  being  the  section  between  the 
Korro  de  S.  Marta,  31"^  S.  lat.,  and  the  Bay  do  Eepuito  Santo,  209  25'\ 
which  is  high  and  rocky,  especially  between  Santos  and  C.  Frio,  wheiw 
it  IS  bordered  by  the  Serra  do  Mar.  There  are  no  bays  of  large  extent^ 
unless  we  regard  as  such  Tormosa  Bay,  22^  30'.  Kor  are  mialler  in- 
dentations, which  would  serve  as  harbours,  by  any  means  numerous. 
There  are,  however,  two  deserving  especial  notice ;  the  one  is  the  Bay 
~  of  Bio  Janeiro,*  which,  havix^  a  narrow  entrance  of  about  a  mile*« 
breadth  between  two  rocky  points,  expands  into  a  specious  land-locked 
basin,  capable  of  holding  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains  and  studded  with  islands.  The  other  is  Bahia  de  Todfls  m 
Santos  or  "All  Saints'  Bay,'*  12^  42'  S.  lat.,  which  has  an  entrance  8  m. 
broad  and  expands  to  a  breadth  of  27  m.  and  a  length  of  37  m.,  with 
excellent  anchoring  ground  and  numerous  islands.  The  Bays  of  8antaS| 
24^,  and  Eqiirlto  Santo,  20^  20',  are  both  less  capacious  and  more  open. 
In  otber  quarters  the  harbours  are  formed  either  by  islands,  ree£^  or 
estuaries ;  Beoife  (Pemambuco)  bv  its  very  name  attributes  its  harbour 
to  the  remarkable  chain  of  reefs  which  skirts  the  shore,  inside  of  which 
there  is  safe  but  somewhat  shallow  water :  Xagayo,  tiie  chief  port  in 
Alagoas,  9°  33',  has  a  harbour  of  similar  construction.  The  harbours 
formed  by  coast  islands  are  S.  Oatharina,  27^  35',  one  of  the  best  on  the 
whole  coast;  Santos,  24^,  on  an  isle  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name; 
Angra,  23°,  W.  of  Hio  Janeii-o;  Yietoria,  20^  20'  in  the  Bay  of  Espirito 
Santo ;  and  the  Bays  of  S.  Jos6  and  S.  XaziMS  farmed  by  ■arawhao  off 
the  N.  coast.  Of  the  estuary  harbours  the  most  important  is  Paza» 
1*'  18'  S.  lat.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guama  with  the  rara,  70  m.  from 
the  sea.  Hatal,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  5^  45',  is  shallow,  but  has  a  con- 
siderable  coasting  trade.  The  most  noticeable  capes  from  S.  to  N.  ar« 
Vrio,  somewhat  K.  of  Hio  Janeiro,  San  Ihomi,  22"^,  San  Agostinho  near 
Recife,  8°  15',  and  San  Boqne,  5^  20'. 

Mountains,  Plains  and  Rivers,  —An  extensive  highland  occuniee  the 
centr^  and  eastern  parts  of  Brazil,  rising  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Madeira 
in  the  Ckirdillera  GenO,  12<'  S.  lat.  and  64^  W.  long.,  and  thence  ex- 
panding to  the  N.£.  and  S.K  until  it  terminates  on  the  side  of  tha 
Atlantic  in  ranges  that  fringe  the  coast  at  intervals  between  the  Panaa- 
hiba  in  the  N.  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  the  S.  The  central  line  of 
elevation  in  this  highland  separates  the  basins  of  the  Amazons  and  tha 
La  Plata,  and  Ib  appropriately  termed  the  Serra  dos  Yartnitet,  "Water- 
shed range  :"  it  deviates  S.  m  a  V  fom^  between  Uie  Paraguay  and  tba 
Paranahiba,  so  that  the  Araguay  basin  is  interposed  between  theaa 
two.    At  its  £.  extremity  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes  connects  with  range* 

*  The  dliooverer  of  this  bay,  Alfimso  de  I  named  It  the  "  lUvnr  of  Jftiraarlas,*'hAvliig 
tioiin»  iboiight  it  t»  be  a  river  ertmry,  aod  |  landed  on  the  feast-dajr  of  that  aaiav 
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running  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  it  and  parallel  to  the  sea.  The 
most  inland  of  these  is  the  high  range  wliich  bounds  the  basin  of  the 
San  Francisco  on  the  W.,  and  is  known  as  the  S«rra  da  Tabatinga; 
this  forks  off  in  about  S°  S.  lat.  into  two  branches,  which  enclose  the 
basins  of  the  Jaguaribe  and  other  rivera  in  the  E.  angle  of  the  con- 
tinent. Connected  with  the  Serra  da  Tabatinga  by  a  transverse  range 
at  the  head  of  the  San  Francisco  basin  is  another  line  of  heights  run- 
ning parallel  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  San  Francisco,  and  separating 
its  valley  from  the  coast  region :  this  is  known  as  the  Serra  die  Espin- 
haQO,  or  "Spinal  range."  To  the  S.  of  the  transverse  range  already 
noticed  another  pair  of  parallel  ranges  is  foimd,  but  in  closer  con- 
tiguity than  the  more  northerly  pair:  the  inland  range  is  named  Serra 
da  ]Iaxiti|n=ieira  and  the  maritime  one  Serra  do  Mar,  with  the  more 
specific  title  of  Serra  dos  Qrgaot,  *'  Oi^gan  Mountains,"  near  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  the  outline  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 
The  highest  summit  in  Brazil  is  the  Pioo  doe  Orgabi  (7700  ft.)  in 
Mantigueira,  near  the  source  of  the  Parahiba.  In  the  N.W.  of 
Brazil  the  S.  edge  of  the  Parime  highlands  forms  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  it  and  Quyana,  and  also  bounds  the  basin  of  the 
Amazons  in  that  direction.  A  vast  lowland  plain  occupies  the 
interval  between  the  Parim^  and  the  Brazilian  highlands,  extend- 
ing E.  and  W.  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes  and 
traveraed  by  the  Amazons  and  its  tributary  rivers.  To  the  N.  of  the 
main  stream  the  basin  is  of  no  great  extent;  to  the  S.  it  penetrates 
deeply  into  the  highland,  reaching  along  the  Araguay  to  18*^  S.  lat., 
and  on  this  side  the  verge  of  the  highland  is  marked  by  falls  and  rapids. 
The  Amairmii  has  been  already  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  §  3  : 
its  affluents  on  the  rt.  bank  in  Brazil  are  the  JaYazi,  the  Jnma,  the 
Poms,  which  three  have  their  sources  in  Bolivia,  the  Kadeira,  one 
branch  of  which,  the  Onapore,  rises  in  Brazil,  the  Tapojot,  the  Xiogo, 
and  the  Tooaatini,  which  is  composed  of  two  long  branches,  the  Tocan- 
tins  proper  and  the  Aimguaj,  On  its  1.  bank  the  Amazons  receives 
the  Bio  Negro,  which  is  connected  with  the  Orinoco  by  the  Caadqniare. 
To  the  S.  of  the  watershed  range  are  found  the  head-waters  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana,  the  former  traversing  a  low  swampy  plain,  the 
latter  draining  a  more  elevated  region  on  the  slopes  of  the  Serra 
Espinhaco  and  the  Mantigueira  ranges,  between  which  two  the  main 
stream  Bio  Orande  takes  its  rise,  while  the  more  northerly  branch  is 
named  the  Paranahiba.  Of  the  other  Brazilian  rivers  we  may  notice 
the  Sao  Tranoesoo,  which  in  its  upper  and  middle  courses  flows  parallel 
to  the  sea  between  the  ridges  already  described  and  bends  roun^  E. 
and  S.E.  as  it  approaches  ike  sea;  its  navigation  is  impeded  by  the 
shallowness  of  its  mouths,  and  by  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affonso,  160  m. 
above  its  mouth ;  the  Paranahiba,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the 
northern  ranges,  and  joins  the  N.  coast ;  'and  lastly,  the  Belmonte,  the 
Dooe,  and  the  southern  Pazahiha,  which  rise  on  the  Coast  ranges  S.  of 
the  Sao  Francesco. 

Climaie  cmd  prodw^iona, — The  climate  of  the  coast  district  of  Brazil 
is  agreeable  and  suited  to  Europeans,  although  lying  for  the  most 
part  within  the  tropics.  Bio  de  Janeiro,  very  nearly  under  the 
southern  tropic,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  73^  7',  with  a  Variation  of 
about  5°  for  the  means  of  sunmier  and  winter.  At  Porto  Seguro, 
nearer  the  equator,  the  mean  temperature  is  yet  lower.  The  lowlands 
of  the  Amazons  have  a  superabundance  of  moisture,  rain  falling  almost 
every  day :  the  temperature  here  rises  to  above  100^.    The  table-lands. 
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oil  the  other  hand,  hay*  »  more  regular  interchange  of  dry  and  wet 
■eaaona,  and  a  moderate  temperature.  The  vegetation  of  Brazil  is  of 
the  moet  nch  and  varied  character ;  vast  forests  cover  the  plains  of  the 
Amaaons  and  the  slopes  of  the  maritime  ranges.  These  yield  various 
ciibinet-woods  and  dye-woods,  particularly  brazil*wood,*  logwood, 
fustic,  and  rose-wood.  Palm-trees  of  every  variety  abound,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north.  The  caoutchouc-tree  {sfphoiUa  elastica)  is  a 
native  of  Brasil.  Among  the  minor  vegetable  products  we  may  mention 
cacao,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  cloves,  copaiba,  and  copal. 
Parasitical  creepers  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  forests.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  soil  is  cultivated  :  maize,  manioc,  rice,  bananas, 
cotton,  oolFee,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco  are  the  most  important  crops. 
Ysst  herds  of  cattle  depasture  on  the  table-lands.  The  minerals  in- 
clude diamonds,  found  mostly  in  the  head-waters  of  the  Psraguay  and 
SAo  Francesco,  the  mining  towns  in  each  of  these  districts  being  named 
Diamantina,  one  of  which  is  in  the  province  of  Minas-Qeraes,  the  other 
in  Matto-Qrosso,  90  m.  N.W.  of  Cuyaba  ;  topazes  (about  Ouro  Preto), 
amethysts,  gold  in  various  parts,  platinum  (in  the  S&o  Francesco  basinS, 
iron,  copper,  &c.  Several  of  the  mines  are  worked  by  Englisk 
companies.    A  large  coal-field  has  been  discovered  in  Santa  Catharina. 

{  8.  Inhabitants — Govbbnmbnt — ^Polttioal  Divisions — Towns. 
— ^The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Brazil  vary  considerably,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  the  independent  Indian  tribes :  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  various  elements  are  also  very  uncertain.  There  are 
probably  about  If  million  of  negro  slaves,  and  half  a  million  of  inde- 
pendent Indians ;  mixed  races  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
— Mulattoes,  Mamalucoes  (as  the  progeny  of  Europeans  and  Indians 
are  here  called),  Caribocoes  (negroes  and  Indians),  and  Cubras  (Mu- 
lattoes and  negroes).  The  Whites  are  roughly  estimated  at  a  mil- 
lion, and  include  Brasileiros  (Portuguese  Creoles)  and  foreigners 
settled  in  Brazil,  chiefly  Germans  and  Swiss.  Slavery  continues  in 
Brazil,  but  the  importation  of  slaves  is  prohibited.  The  vast 
number  of  blacks  (free  and  slave)  already  in  Brazil,  threatens  to 
convert  it  in  course  of  time  into  a  negro  state.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  various  races  in  Brazil  is  more  complete  than  in  any  other 
part  of  America,  and  the  highest  offices  are  open  to  all.  Many  of 
the  Indian  tribes  are  in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism :  others  are 
semi-civilized,  and  practise  agriculture :  others  are  wholly  civilized, 
and  converted  to  Christianity. 

Government^  dte. — ^Brazil  is  a  constitutional  Empire,  the  legislative 
power  being  vested  in  a  Congress  of  2  Chambers — a  Senate  of  58 
members  elected  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  113 
members  elected  for  4  years.  The  emperor  acts  through  responsible 
ministers.  The  provinces  have  each  its  own  legislative  congress.- 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  mainly  agricultuzvd,  and  secondarily 


*  Tbts  wood  was  so  named  from  Its 
brilliantly  glowing  colour  (Portuguese 
bnua,  *  liTe  ooals*).  The  name,  first  given 
to  the  wood,  was  assigned  to  the  oooatiy 


l^  King  Emannel.  m  lien  of  the  nami 
Sania  CruM,  given  to  it  bj  its  dlwoverer 
Gabnd. 
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mining.  The  commerce  ib  very  considerable,  the  most  important 
articles  of  export  being  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee,  and  the  less  im- 
portant, tobncco,  hides,  ornamental  woods,  and  india-rubber.  About 
one  half  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  (export  and  import)  is  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  half  is  divided  between  France, 
the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  other 
countries.  Brazil  suffers  much  from  defective  communications :  a  few 
railways  are  in  course  of  construction  to  convey  the  produce  of  the 
interior  to  the  ports  of  Recife,  Bahia,  &c. 

Political  Divisions  and  Towns. — Brazil  is  divided  into  19  provinces 
and  one  district.  The  district  consists  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  its  environs,  which,  like  the  Columbia  of  the  United  States,  are 
neutral  ground  as  .far  as  the  provinces  are  concerned.  The  provinces 
S.  of  Rio  are  Sfto  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul :  the  provinces  N.  of  Rio  along  the  coast,  Espirito  Santo,  Bahia, 
Seirgipe,  Alagoas,  Pemambuco,  Parahiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceart^ 
Piauhy,  Maranh&o,  Para,  and  Amazonas  ;  and  the  provinces  of  the  in* 
terior,  Minas  Gteraes,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso.  The  capital  is  Bio-de- 
Janeiio  (296,136),  near  the  W.  entrance  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  the 
same  name,  and  consisting  of  two  parts,  an  Old  Town  founded  in  1567, 
and  a  New  Town  founded  in  1808,  with  a  wide  space,  called  the  Campo 
do  Honra,  intervening  between  them  :  the  site  is  varied,  and  the 
churches  are  numerous,  and  possess  in  many  instances  highly  deco- 
rated interiors.  Half  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  is  conducted  at 
Rio.  Bahia  or  San  Salvador  (125,000)  was  the  capital  of  Brazil  until 
1763,  and  is  now  a  very  active  port;  the  town  is  not  in  a  flourishing 
condition :  it  consists  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  the  latter  by  the 
beach  where  the  business  is  transacted,  the  former  at  an  elevation 
of  from  ]  00  to  300  ft.,  and  containing  the  finest  church  in  the  coim- 
try  and  other  public  buildings.  Beoife  (68,000)  is  an  aggregation  of 
4  towns :  Recife  proper,  on  a  peninsula,  containing  the  wharfs  and 
merchants'  offices;  Sfto  Antonio,  on  an  island  connected  with  it  by  a 
bridge;  Boa  Vista,  on  the  mainland;  and  the  now  sunken  Olinda,  some 
3  m.  distant.  Para  or  Belem  (20,000)  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the 
produce  of  the  Amazons  basin.  Haxanhao  (30,000),  on  the  island  of 
the  same  name,  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance  for  the  export  of 
rice,  cotton,  and  sarsaparilla.  We  may  further  notice  from  S.  to  N. — 
Porto  Alegi«  (12,000),  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lake  Dos  Patos,  the 
commercial  entrep6t  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ; 
Cnritiha  (12,000),  the  capital  of  Parana;  Sao  Fanlo  (22,032),  28  m. 
from  the  coast  and  220  m.  W.  of  Rio,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Serra  do 
Mar,  an  active  and  flourishing  town  ;  Sorooaha  (12,000),  50  m.  NM, 
of  Sfto  Paulo  ;  Onro  Freto  (9000),  the  capital  of  Minas  Geraes,  200  m. 
N.W.  of  Rio,  the  centre  of  a  mining  district ;  QoyaM  or  Villa  Boa  (8000), 
in  th^  very  centre  of  the  country,  a  well-built  provincial  capital ; 
Cuyaba  (10,000),  the  capital  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  a  place  of  large  in- 
land trade  ;  Viotoxia  (5800),  the  capital  of  Espirito  Santo,  already  no- 
ticed as  a  port ;  Forto  Begxao^  the  place  where  Alvarez  Cabral  landed 
in  1500  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king  of  Portugal ; 
CSaxoeira  (15,000),  60  m.  N.W.  of  Bahia,  in  a  district  producing  much 
coffee  and  tobacco  ;  Parahiba  (15,000),  the  port  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince o^  the  same  name;  Natal  (10,000),  the  port  of  the  Rio  Grande  do 
Korte  and  the  capital  of  its  province  ;  Aiaoat!,  the  most  important 
town  in  Ceara,  on  the  navigable  river  Jaguaribe;  Paraaahiha  (10,000), 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  outlet  oi  the  pro- 
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duce  of  PUuhy  ;  and  BaataiVBi  (5000),  on  the  TapigoB,  a  depdt  for  tfao 
produce  of  that  part  of  the  Amasons  basin.  Beaides  the  ahore-ialands 
alr«idy  noticed,  Bi«sil  poMessea  Faraando  do  VoronliA,  125  m.  £.  of 
C.  Roche,  used  aa  a  penal  settlement. 

§  9.  GuiAKA. — The  name  Ckdana  or  Gutsba  (for  the  two  forms 

are  used  indifferently,  the  former  approximating  to  the  Portognese 
OuiannOf  and  the  latter  to  the  Spanish  Gtmyand)  is  applied  in  Its 
widest  sense  to  the  whole  region  between  the  Amazons  and  the 
Orinoco,  parts  of  which  are  attached  to  Brazil  and  Veneznela.  The 
coast  between  the  Oyapok  on  the  side  of  Brazil  and  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  in  the-N.W.  belongs  to 
what  may  be  termed  Colonial  Guiana,  being  held  by  the  European 
nations  of  Great  Britain,  France^  and  the  Netherlands.  Inland,  this 
district  narrows  up  to  an  angle  about  where  the  59th  meridian 
intersects  the  Ist  parallel  of  N.  lat.  The  Aoarai  and  Tomneimfae 
Xts.  form  the  S.  boundary,  the  Arimagiia  and  Paoaraima  Xti.  the 
W.  boundary.  The  Dutch  hold  a  central  position,  between  the 
Maroni  and  Corent3ni  rivers,  with  the  French  on  the  £.  and  the 
British  on  the  W.  The  areas  and  populations  of  the  teveiBl  por- 
tions are  estimated  thus : — 


Arabiflq.in. 

Pbpnlatka. 

BriUahGtiUma    .     .     . 
Datch  Gaiana          .     . 
French  Quiana    .    .     . 

T6,eoo 

62.A60 
35,080 

1U,026 
67,632 
24,M1 

Total      .     .     . 

lt3,i»30      1       237.609 

Hidorical  Orography, — The  Dutch  have  been  the  moat  peimstent  and 
effective  setUers  in  Guiana.  They  took  poaaeasion  of  it  in  1580,  and 
established  prosperous  colonies  on  the  Essequibo,  the  Corentyn,  and 
the  Berbice.  The  British  settled  on  the  Surinam  in  1638,  but  were 
compelled  to  retire  before  the  Dutch  in  1667.  The  French  established 
themselves  on  the  Sinnamaiy  in  1626.  In  the  Revolutionary  War 
Great  Britain  seised  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  by  the  peace  of  Paris 
she  retained  so  much  as  is  now  included  in  British  Guiana. 

NaJbiral  JPWtires — ClimaU  and  Produetiom. — ^The  maritime  portion 
of  Guiaha,  to  a  depth  inland  of  from  40  to  70  m.,  consista  of  idluvial 
flats,  which  reauire  drainage  in  order  to  bring  them  into  cultivation, 
and  are  naturally  covered  with  dense  forests.  At  the  back  of  these 
flats  the  ground  rises  by  terraces  to  the  Pazimft  Moimtains.  The  coast 
itself  is  low  and  fringed  with  mud-banks :  the  riven  are  the  only 
openings  available  for  shipping.  Of  these  the  Isseqidbo  stands  first 
in  point  of  size:  it  rises  in  the  extreme  S.  angle  of  Guiana,  and  tra- 
verses the  central  parts  of  British  Guiana,  receiving  the  Onjui 
with  the  Kaasamny  from  the  W.,  and  entering  the  sea  by  a  broad 
estuary  with  several  large  islands  in  it :  this  river  is  aimoat  inaooesaible 
from  Uie  shdals  and  mud-banks  about  its  mouth.  The  other  rivers  oC 
British  Guiana  are  the  Dsmsnuni  and  the  BsrUoe  (pronounoed  Bmbetat)^ 
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which  lie  between  the  Essequibo  and  the  Corentyn,  and  are  both  navi- 
gable for  the  greater  part  of  their  course.  The  Corentyn,  which  sepa- 
rates the  British  and  Dutch  Guianas,  is  navigable  for  150  m.  The 
Surinam  belongs  wholly  to  Dutch  Guiana  and  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  up  to  Panamaribo.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  Karoni,  which 
separates  Dutch  from  French  Guiana,  or  of  the  Oyapok  on  the 
Brazilian  frontier.  The  climate  is  good,  the  temperature  being  mode- 
rated by  the  humidity  of  the  air  and  the  refreshing  sea-breezes :  the 
thermometer  ranges  between  75®  and  90*',  the  mean  temperature  at 
George  Town  being  81®.  There  are  two  wet  seasons,  between  No- 
yember  and  February,  and  between  April  and  September.  The  sea- 
ports are  occasionally  visited  with  yellow  fever,  but  the  interior  is  free 
from  this  scourge.  The  forests  of  Guiana  contain  many  valilkble  woods 
for  building,  cabinet,  and  dye  purposes.  The  soil  of  the  coaat  region 
is  a  deep  alluvium  and  wonderfully  rich.  The  cultivated  crops  are  the 
sugar-cane,  of  which  there  are  larg^  plantations  in  British  Guiana, 
coffee,  cotton,  airow-root,  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  vanilla,  and  bananas, 
to  which  French  Guiana  adds  the  capsicum^  whence  is  produced  '  Cay* 
enne'  pepper. 

Inhabitants — Politicai  DiviiioM — Towns. — ^British  Guiana  contains 
about  11,500  whites;  the  rest  of  the  population  consists  of  Negroes 
and  Coolies,  of  which  latter  class  about  25,000  have  been  introduced 
from  Asia  to  supersede  the  Negroes  as  labourers.  The  White  popu- 
lation in  Dutch  Guiana  numbers  about  40,000,  and  in  French  Guiana 
about  7000.  The  rest  is  made  up  of  Indians  and  Negroes,  including 
under  the  latter  head  the  Maroons  or  runaway  slaves  of  the  interior. 
The  native  Indians  are  not  all  included  in  the  returns  of  the  popu- 
lation above  given :  their  number  can  be  only  roughly  guessed.  In 
British  Guiana  they  have  been  estimated  at  20,000;  in  Dutch  Guiana 
at  1000;  and  in  French  Guiana  at  1770.  The  Maroons  or  Bush-Negroes 
are  the  descendants  of  runaway  slaves  since  the  close  of  the  17th  cent. : 
they  have  at  times  waged  desperate  wars  with  their  former  masters, 
particularly  in  1749,  1772,  and  1774 :  they  now  form  independent  re- 
publics in  the  southern  districts.  The  government  of  British  Guiana 
is  conducted  by  (1)  a  Governor  ;  (2)  a  Court  of  Policy,  composed  of 
5  official  and  5  elected  members,  who  are  chosen  by  an  "Electoral 
College  "  of  7  members  appointed  by  the  people  ;  and  (3)  a  Combined 
Court,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  and  6  Finan- 
cial Representatives,  elected  by  the  people,  and  having  to  deal  with 
taxation  and  expenditure.  The  Dutch  law  prevails  in  civil  cases.  The 
capital  of  British  Guiana  is  George  Town  (29, 174)  on  the  Demerara 
river,  the  entrance  of  which  is  defended  by  Fort  'William ;  its  streets 
are  intersected  by  canals,  which  take  the  place  of  roads  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Kew  Amfterdam,  on  the  Berbioe,  is  the  only  other  town 
in  the  colony.  The  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  Paramaribo  (15,843)  on 
the  Surinam,  about  9  m.  from  its  mouth,  a  Dutch-looking  town,  the 
streets  abundantly  adorned  with  rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
the  houses  surrounded  with  gardens,  to  which  the  name  of  the  place 
(meaning  ''flower-garden")  refers.  The  capital  of  French  Guiana  is 
Cayenne  (6000),  on  a  nhore  island  formed  oy  the  rivei's  Cayenne  and 
Oyak  and  a  connecting  channel ;  the  adjacent  iZes  du  Salut  and  some 
spots  on  the  mainland  are  used  as  a  penal  settlement  for  political 
offendera  ;  the  climate  of  Cayenne  is  unhealthy,  and  the  place  has  an 
ill-fame :  it  has  a  good  and  well-fortifled  port. 
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§  10.  Falkland  Ibles.  —  The  Falkland  Islands  are  situated  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  300  m.  N.E.  of  Tieira  del  Fuego, 
and  consist  of  two  larger,  distinguished  as  East  and  West  Falk- 
land, and  above  100  smaller  islands,  the  area  of  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained.* 

These  islands  are  of  considerable  value  to  Qreat  Britain  as  a  place  of 
call  for  provisions  and  repairs  on  the  route  to  her  Australasian  colonies, 
and  also  as  a  whaling  station.  They  have  been  occupied  only  since  1 833, 
and  their  utility  is  becoming  every  year  more  apparent.  They  have 
some  excelleut  harbours,  of  which  Fort  Stanley,  on  the  East  island,  is 
the  most  f^uented.  The  surface  is  varied,  the  climate  healthy  with 
a  mean  temperature  of  47^,  cattle  abundant  and  the  pastures  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  them  (the  "  tussack  **  grass  being  indigenous),  the 
fisheries  well  stocked,  &c.  Wood  is  wanting.  The  population  is 
growing  rapidly :  it  consists  of  settlers  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Indians, 
and  a  few  Europeans. 

^  The  retams  of  the  Board  of  Trade  I  T600  sq.  m. ;  and  bj  •onwt  authorities  the 
give  13,000  sq.  m.;  the  Censoe  of  1861.  |  amoont  is  reduced  to  4741  sq.  m. 


Tnsaek  (hMi  gf  FAlUaad  bUt. 
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CHAPTER  XXYin. 

BRITISH  AUSTRALASIA.   MELANESIA.   POLYNESIA.    ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 

$  1.  Oceania.  I.  British  Australasia.  $  2.  Australia  its  position,  area,  and  popula- 
tion—  History— Coast-line.  ^  3.  Configuration  of  surface  —  Mountains.  $  4.  Hy- 
drography. $  6.  Climate.  $  6.  Vegetation.  $  1.  Zoology.  $  8.  Minerals.  $  9. 
Inhabitants  —  Political  divisions  —  Government,  religion,  and  education  —  Agricul- 
ture  and  commerce — Towns.  $  10.  Tasmania.  $  11.  New  Zealand  —  its  position, 
area,  and  population — History.  ^  12.  Natural  features — Coast-line.  $  13.  Climate 
and  productions.  $  14.  Inhabitants  —  Political  divisions  —  Government,  &c.  — 
Towns — Auckland  and  Chatham  Isles  —  Norfollc  Isle.  II.  Mblanesta.  j^  15.  Its 
divisions,  natural  features,  &c  III.  Polynesia.  $  14.  Its  divisions  —  History. 
$  17.  Natural  features  —  Climate  and  productions.  ^  18.  Inhabitants,  &c.  IV. 
Antarctic  Regions.    $  19.  Lands  and  i^ilandi. 

§  1.  Oceania.  —  The  name  "Oceania"  has  been  devised  by 
French  geographers  to  describe  the  world  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
and  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  W.  as  the 
Andaman  Isles,  or  at  all  events  Sumatra.  In  our  country  no 
general  name  has  gained  currency  for  this  fifth  division,  or  (as  it 
is  somewhat  improperly  termed)   "  fifth  quarter "  of  the  world. 
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Anfftnlaaia,'  which  is  occasionally  used  as  co-extensive  with  it,  has 
abio  a  more  restricted  meaning  as  applied  to  Australia  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands,  the  remainder  being  described  under  the  general 
term  of  PolTiieaia.  The  adoption  of  the  term  **  Oceania  "  would  there- 
fore supply  a  deficiency  in  our  geographical  nomenclature.  Various 
subdivisions  of  Oceania  have  been  proposed  :  the  one  most  generally 
adopted  is  a  fourfold  division  into  Malaysia,  Melanesia,  Micronesia, 
and  Polynesia— the  two  first  referring  to  ethnographical  considera- 
tions, Malaysia  being  the  islands  held  by  the  Malays,  and  Melane- 
sia those  occupied  by  the  Papuas ;  while  the  two  last  refer  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  island  groups,  Micronesia  meaning  the  '^smaC 
islands"  which  are  so  numerous  to  the  N.  of  8°  N.  lat^  and  Polynesia 
the  ^^muUUude  of  groups,"  exclusive  of  Micronesia,  in  the  Pacific. 
The  defect  in  this  division  is  obvious,  viz.,  that  it  is  baaed  on  no 
uniform  principle.  Setting  aside  Malaysia,  which  we  have  already 
described  under  the  head  of  Asia,  we  shall  distribute  the  remaining 
portions  of  Oceania  into  three  groups : — (1)  British  Australasia,  or 
the  lands  in  which  the  British  population  is  dominant  (Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand).  (2)  Melanesia,  or  the  islands  N.  and  E. 
of  Australia,  in  which  the  Papua  race  prevails  (New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  the 
Fijis).  (3)  Polynesia,  the  multitudinous  groups  of  islands  S.  of 
the  other  two  divisions. 

I.  Bbitish  Aubtbalabia. 

§  2.   AUBTBALIA  :  ITS  POSITION,   ABSA,  AND  POPCTLATIOK. ^HlS- 

TOBT — Coast.  Link.  Australia  is  favourably  situated  between  th« 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  with  the  islands  of  Polynesia  bearing 
away  E.  in  the  direction  of  America,  and  those  of  Malaysia  fonning 
a  causeway  to  connect  it  with  Asia.  It  is  separated  from  Kew 
Guinea  by  Torres  Stndt,  90  m.  broad ;  from  Timor  and  Timor  Lant 
by  the  Arafnra  Sea;  and  from  Tasmania  by  Bass  Strait,  140  m. 
f>road.  The  E.  coast  is  washed  by  the  Pacific,  the  W.  coast  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  S.  coast  by  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  In 
shape  it  approximates  to  a  hexagon,  the  sides  of  which  face  W^ 
N.VV.,  N.,  N.E.,  K,  and  S.  It  stretches  through  40|  dxsgnea  of 
long,  between  Cape  Byron  in  153^  39"  and  Steep  Point  in  113^  EL, 


1  The  first  pftrt  of  the  name  AvtnlaiU 
means  *  sonthern '  (flmm  the  Latin  AvUrOf 
lu),  and  is  the  relic  of  a  theory  onoe 
current  among  geographers  that  there  was 
a  mass  of  land  in  the  southerd  hemisphere 
(a  Tern  Austndis)  aa  a  counterpoise  io 
thp  great  mntlnent  uf  the  uorthern  hemi> 
sphere.    Wben  the  ezNteno«  of  this  oontl- 


in  the  modiiled  fonn  of  AwinUa  to  all  the 
islands  of  this  regioo,  and  is  fakdecd  «tiU  ao 
KppUfA  bj  the  Qermanak  who  dlattngoUh 
between  oontinenUU  Australia  (oar  A^an- 
tralia)  and  insular  AnstraUa  (PoljneBl&)L 
The  feingUsh  geographers  adopted  the  teeia 
Attstral-Asia  with  the  view  of  specHyii^ 
to  a  certain  extent  Uie  podtkm  of  theee 


ncnt  was  disproved,  the  name  was  affiled  :  aouthem  islands  in  referenoe  to  Aaia. 
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an  interval  of  2400  m. ;  and  through  28  degrees  of  lat.  between 
Cape  York  in  10°  41'  and  Wilson  Prom,  in  39°  8'  S.,  a  breadth  of 
1960  m.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2,973,711  sq.  m.,  and  its  popula- 
tion at  1,396,000,  exclusive  of  the  native  population  of  the  interior, 
which  is  unknown  but  is  certainly  not  large.  As  a  continent 
Australia  ranks  lowest  in  the  scale  in  respect  to  area,  being  about 
three-fourths  of  the  size  of  Europe.  The  term  "island-continent" 
is  not  inappropriate  to  it. 

Eittory, — The  earliest  discovery  of  Australia  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Portuguese,  on  the  evidence  of  a  chart  dated  1542  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  recorded  visit,  however,  is  that  of  a  Dutch 
vessel,  the  '  Duyphen,'  which  in  1606  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  the  same  year  the  Spaniard 
Torres,  sailing  from  Peru,  navigated  the  strait  that  bears  his  name,  and 
probably  sighted  the  mainland.  The  Dutch  actively  prosecuted  their 
researches  along  the  coast,  and  have  left  numerous  memorials  of  their 
presence  in  the  nameg  of  various  objects  and  districts.  We  may 
specify  among  others  Dirk  Hartogh,  who  in  1616  explored  the  W.  coast 
between  North-West  Cape  and  Shark  Bay,  and  named  it,  after  his 
vessel,  Eendracht's  Land  ;  Edels  (1619),  who  carried  on  the  survey  of 
the  W.  coast  more  to  the  S.  ;  Amhem  (1623),  the  discoverer  of  Amhem 
Land  in  the  N.  ;  Nuyts  (1627),  whose  name  is  attached  to  a  cape  at 
the  S.W.  angle,  and  to  an  archipelago  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Great 
Australian  Bight,  the  intermediate  coast  having  been  followed  by  him  ; 
and  Tasman,  who  in  1642  discovered  Tasmania,  without,  however,  as- 
certaining that  it  was  an  independent  island,  and  who  gave  the  name 
of  '*  New  Holland  "  to  the  region  between  C.  Londonderry  and  Point 
Larrey  on  the  W.  coast.  At  a  later  period  English  navigators  com- 
pleted the  survey  of  the  coasts  :  Cook,  in  his  first  voyage  (1768-1771), 
surveyed  the  E.  coast,  and  assigned  the  names  New  South  Wales, 
Botany  Bay,  Moreton  Bay,  Endeavour  Strait,  &c. ;  Bass  (1797)  dis- 
covered the  strait  that  bears  his  name  between  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania ;  Grant  (1800)  surveyed  the  S.E.  coast ;  and  Flinders  (1802) 
examined  thoroughly  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  coasts.  The  exploration 
of  the  interior  has  proceeded  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
navigable  rivers :  the  continent  has  been  crossed  from  Melbourne  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  1860-1  by  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Burke 
and  Wills,  and  again  by  M'Kinlay  in  1862,  and  between  Adelaide  and 
Amhem  Land  by  Stuart  in  1862.  The  earliest  settlement  made  by 
the  English  was  in  1788  at  Botany  Bay,  for  the  transportation  of  con- 
victs: this  was  immediately  removed  to  Sydney,  and  convicts  con- 
tinued to  be  sent  there  until  1840.  In  1829  Western  Australia  was 
colonised,  and  in  1836  South  Australia  by  a  company  formed  for  that 
purpose.  In  1851  the  southern  portion  of  New  South  Wales  was 
constituted  a  separate  colony  under  the  title  of  Victoria,  and  m  1859 
the  northern  portion  under  the  title  of  Queensland.  Western  Australia 
became  a  penal  settlement  in  1851  at  the  wish  of  the  settlers  them- 
selves :  the  transportation  of  convicts  thither  is  now  stopped.  The 
attempts  to  occupy  North  Australia  have  not  yet  met  with  much 
success.  Queensland  settlers  have  occupied  the  ''Plains  of  Promise'* 
S.  of  Carpentaria  Gulf,  and  the  West  Australians  have  efiected  a  settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Fortescue,  on  the  N.W.  coast. 

Coast-line  and  Haj^bours,— The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  out- 
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line  of  Aoatndia  is  the  Gulf  of  Oupcatuia  on  the  N.  coast,  which 

retrates  S.  for  400  m.  between  York  Ptoiiiwl*  and  Amhan.  Land,  the 
shore  being  regular  and  low,  the  W.  indented  and  firinged  with 
islands.  On  the  S.  coast  a  corresponding  but  lees  marked  indentation 
is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Gnat  Aasbfaliaa  Bight,  formed  by  a  wide 
sweep  of  the  coast  between  C.  Arid  and  C.  Catastrophe,  about  600  m. 
apart.  Of  the  lesser  inlets  we  may  notice  :^K>n  the  N.W.  coast.  Van 
JMemni  Oalf  on  Amhem  Land,  between  Coburg  Peninsula,  Melyille 
Island,  and  the  mainland ;  Qaaan'B  Gbaasel;  Cambridge  Gulf;  which 
has  quite  the  character  of  a  fiord ;  Admizalty  GuU;  York  Soond,  Collier 
Bay,  and  King  Bound,  a]l  of  which  are  more  or  less  beset  with  islands. 
On  the  W.  coast,  Shark  Bay,  which  is  shut  in  seawards  by  long  spit- 
shaped  islands,  with  an  approach  to  it  through  Geographe  Channel; 
and  Geographa  Bay,  bounded  S.  by  C.  Natursliste.  On  the  S.  coast, 
the  deep  inlets  £.  of  the  Oreat  Australian  Bight,  named  Spenoer  Gnlf 
and  St  Vinoent  Gnli;  with  Torko  Peninsnla  between  them  ;  Enoonnter 
Bay ;  and  Port  Phillip,  a  land-locked  sheet  of  water  30  m.  long,  witii 
an  entrance  channel  only  2  m.  across.  On  the  £.  coast  Twolblid  Bay, 
so  named  as  having  two  bays  in  it ;  Botany  Bay;  Port  Jaekaon,  a  land- 
locked and  ramifymg  sheet  of  water,  entered  by  a  strait  about  2  m. 
wide  between  two  heads  or  cliffs  ;  Broken  Bay,  somewhat  more  N. ; 
and  Xortton  Bay,  fronted  by  the  island  of  the  same  name.  On  the 
N.E.  coast  are  numerous  but  unfrequented  bays,  commencing  in  the  S. 
with  Hanroy  Bay,  and  ending  with  Prinoen  Charlotte  Bay  on  York 
Peninsula.  This  section  of  the  coast  is  fringed  by  a  remarkable  coral- 
reef  known  as  the  Groat  Barrier  Beef,  extending  through  15  d^rees  of 
latitude  between  24^  30'  and  9°  15'.  Ample  hfu-bourage  is  afforded  by 
the  bays  above  noticed,  as  well  as  by  the  minor  indentations.  The  £. 
coast  is  particularly  well  provided :  Port  Jackson  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbours  in  the  world  ;  Xoreton  Bay,  more  N.,  is  yet  larger, 
and  has  a  less  confined  approach  ;  Botany  Bay,  8  m.  S.  of  Port  Jackson, 
shoals  towards  the  shore  ;  Port  Stopheni,  Jervis  Bay,  and  the  two 
harbours  of  Twofbld  Bay,  are  good ;  and  the  river-harbours  of  Port 
Xaoqnarii  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  and  Port  Hunter  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hunter,  are  accessible  to  vessels  of  moderate  size.  On  the  S. 
coast  there  are  two  ^ood  harbours  within  Port  Phillip,  viz. :  Geelong 
on  the  W.  side,  and  Hobion*!  Bay  at  the  head,  where  uie  Yarra-Tarra 
comes  in  ;  the  latter  serves  as  the  harbour  of  Melbourne,  as  only  small 
vessels  can  go  up  the  Yarra-Yarra  to  Melbourne  itself:  E.  of  Port 
Phillip  there  is  a  large  enclosed  sheet  of  water  named  Western  Port : 
Portland  Bay,  in  142^°  E.  long.,  is  safe  from  all  winds  except  the  S.E., 
and  is  much  frequented  bv  whalers :  in  St.  Vincent  Gulf  there  are 
river-harbours  at  the  mouths  of  the  Torrens  (Port  Adelaide)  and  the 
Wakefield  ;  and  in  Spencer  Gulf  a  fine  harbour  at  Port  Lincoln  on  the 
W.  side,  and  accommodation  at  Port  Augusta  and  Tatala  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  at  Germain  on  its  E.  side.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
continent  there  is  a  fine  and  well-situated  harbour  at  Xing  Geozige 
Sound.  On  the  W.  coast  Freemantla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  Siver, 
1b  the  most  frequented  port,  but  the  approach  to  it  is  somewhat 
dangerous.  There  are  numerous  good,  but  as  yet  unfrequented, 
harbours  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  coasts. 

Capes. — The  most  prominent  capes  are : — C.  York,  the  extreme  K. 
point  of  the  continent ;  0.  Londonderry  and  C.  Leveqne,  on  the  N.W. 
coast ;  Vlaming  Head  or  North-West-  C,  at  the  point  where  the  coast 
bends  S.  ;  0.  Leenwin  (  =  Lioness,  so  named  after  the  vessel  which  first 
sighted  it),  at  the  S.W.  angle  ;  and  0.  Howe,  at  the  S.E.  angle. 
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IsUtTida. — Of  the  islands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  shores  oi 
Australia  we  may  notice : — Kangaroo  I.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Vincent,  with  harbourage  in  Nepean  Bay,  and  a  dry  scrubby 
surface  ;  the  Nnyts  Arohipelago,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Great  Australian 
Bight ;  the  Beoherohe  Ai^ohipelago,  off  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Bight ; 
Birk  Eartog  I,  on  the  W.  coast;  Bathont  and  Melville,  off  the  N.W. 
coast^  closing  in  the  mouth  of  Van  Diemen  Gulf ;  Oroote  Eylandt  (the 
"Great  Island")  and  Wellealey  I.,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  and 
Hoxeton  and  Btradhroke  islands,  on  the  £.  side  of  Moreton  Bay. 

§  3.  Configuration  of  Subface— Mountains  and  Plains. — 
Australia  appears  to  consist  of  a  huge  .interior  plain  surrounded  by  a 
rim  of  high  ground  in  all  quarters  except  the  N.W.  between  16® 
and  21°  S.  lat. :  it  thus  resembles  Southern  Africa  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  We  know  as  yet  so  little  of  its  interior 
that  a  complete  description  is  impossible.  The  general  direction  oi 
the  lines  of  elevation  appears  to  be  K.  and  S. :  this  is  the  case  not 
only  with  the  great  eastern  Cordillera  and  the  corresponding  range 
on  the  western  coast,  but  with  isolated  ranges  on  the  S.  coast,  such 
as  the  Flinders  and  Mount  Lofty  ranges.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
portions  of  the  eastern  range  are  directed  E.  and  W.,  as  the  Liverpool 
Range  in  31°  40'  S.  lat.  Amhem  Land,  in  the  N.,  is  a  table-land 
from  3000  to  4000  ft.  high.  But,  whatever  be  the  direction  or 
character  of  the  elevations,  their  position  appears  to  be  uniformly  on 
the  outer  circle  of  the  continent.  Isolated  peaks  are  of  frequent 
oocurrence.  The  ranges  descend  sharply  towards  the  sea,  and  fall 
away  gradually  on  the  other  side  to  the  interior  plains,  forming  in 
this  direction  uplands  of  considerable  extent,  such  as  the  Darling 
Downs,  W.  of  Brisbane,  and  the  Liverpool  Plains,  N.  of  the  Liverpool 
Bange.  The  interior  appears  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  plains  of 
varying  character — sandy,  stony,  clayey,  alluvial — sometimes  wholly 
barren,  elsewhere  grassy  and  lightly  timbered. 

MowUcUru. — The  most  important  range  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  that  which  skirts  the  E.  coast  at  an  interval  varying  in  breadth  from 
50  to  150  m.  This  range  is  known  generally  as  the  £&item  Cordillera, 
and  in  different  parts  by  the  special  names  of  the  Blue  Hts.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydnev,  and  the  >iuitraliaii  Alps  in  the  S.E.  angle 
of  the  continent.  The  latter  form  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  whole 
range,  attaining  in  Ht.  Koadni^  a  height  of  6500  ft.,  and  in  Mounts 
yf^Mn  and  Latrobe  about  7500  ft.  It  is  remarkably  rugged  and  im- 
practicable, and  has  its  summits  covered  with  snow  for  several  months 
of  the  year.  On  the  S.  coast  we  may  notice,  in  the  western  part  of 
Victoria,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Gramidans,  which  run  N.  and  S. ;  in 
South  Australia,  Flinders  Bange  (about  4000  ft.)  and  Honnt  Lofty 
Bange  (2412  ft.),  running  in  parallel  lines  E.  of  Spencer  Gulf,  Stuart 
Bange,  N.W.  of  Lake  Torrens,  and  the  Oawler  Baages,  between  L. 
Gairdner  and  the  sea ;  in  Western  Australia,  the  Darling  Bange,  which 
skirts  the  coast  between  Pt.  d'Entrecasteaux  and  Shark  £ay,  culminat- 
ing in  Tnlbanop,  5000  ft.  Australia  contains  no  active  volcanoes,  but 
traces  of  volcanic  action  are  discernible  in  the  conical  hills  in  the 
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VictorU  range,  and  in  Ht.  Gambler  and  Mt.  Sohanbk,  near  C.  North- 
umberland. 

§  4.  Hydroobapht.  —  The  peculiar  oonfomiatioii  of  Australia 
ezerciBes  a  oorresponding  influence  on  its  hydrography.  The  depres- 
sion of  its  great  interior  basin,  and  its  girdle  of  high  land,  are 
unfaTOurable  to  the  production  of  large  navigable  rivers.  The 
streams  which  rise  on  the  interior  slopes  of  the  ranges  no  sooner 
reach  the  plains  than  they  spread  into  lakes  at  meander  in  wide 
beds,  and  so  either  get  absorbed  by  percolation  and  evaporation,  or 
Bxe  converted  during  jdry  seasons  into  chains  of  water-holes,  which 
are  re-united  during  rainy  periods,  and  then  swell  into  floods  of 
extraordinary  volume.  The  rivers  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads: — (I)  Coast-rivers,  which  rise  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
ranges,  and  are  generally  of  short  course,  but  occasionally  gain 
additional  length  by  running  parallel  to  the  mountains.  (2)  The 
rivers  of  the  interior  basin,  which  are  absorbed  in  the  plains. 
(3)  The  rivers  which  rise  in  the  interior  basin,  but  readi  the 
ocean  through  openings  in  the  ranges. 

Rivan. — The  Xnzray,  which  alone  attains  to  anything  like  a  oon- 
tinental  importance,  belongs  to  the  last  class  ;  it  drains  an  area  of 
500,000  sq.  m.  in  the  S.E.  of  the  continent ;  it  is  composed  of  two 

riat  branches,  the  Murray,  which  rises  near  Mt.  Kosciusko  in  3(J^  30* 
lat.,  and  the  Darling,  the  head-waters  of  which  extend  probably  as 
high  as  25°,  and  include  the  Warrego,  the  Gondamine,  the  Macintjre^ 
the  Peel,  the  Maoquarie,  and  the  Bogan.  Between  the  Darling  and  the 
Murray  there  is  an  important  branch  of  the  latter,  named  the  t.^wm«h^ 
which  also  has  a  Second  fork,  the  MnrromUdgee,  or  "beautiful** 
river,  so-called  as  flowing  between  verdant  and  bushy  banks.  The 
Murray  and  the  Darling  unite  in  141°  98'  E.  long.,  and  flow  W.  to 
139°  45',  where  the  stream  turns  sharply  S.  and  reaches  E^ncounter  Bay, 
expending  just  above  its  mouth  into  a  broad  lake  named  Yietfloia  or 
AlezandzuuL  The  Murray  is  navigable  up  to  Albury,  378  m.  from 
Sydney,  and  the  Murrumbidgee  to  Oundagai,  240  m.  fropi  Sydney. 
Unfortunately  the  mouth  of  the  Muiray  is  shallow  and  daoMroua : 
gooda  have  consequently  to  be  transported  across  the  landfiromuoolwa 
to  Victor  Harbour,  there  to  be  reshipped  for  Adelaide.  The  tvas 
Bivtr  is  the  chief  stream  on  the  west  coast  The  Yistoiia  is  of  some 
value  as  opening  a  highway  to  the  interior  finom  the  N.W.  coast.  On 
the  N.  coast  the  Adslaids  and  the*  Sopsr  rise  near  each  other  in  Am- 
hem  Land.  On  the  £.  coast  the  Brisbaaa,  which  joins  Moreton  Bay, 
is  navigable  for  75  m. ;  N.  of  this  we  may  notice  the  VUiroy  and  the 
Snidskia  ;  S.  of  it  the  Kiehmimd,  the  Claivnse,  navigable  for  60  m., 
the  Hnntar  (in  whose  basin  is  a  large  coalfield),  the  Bawkesbory,  which 
falls  into  Broken  Bay  N.  of  Sydney,  and  is  navigable  to  Windsor,  and 
the  ShoaUuiTen. 

Lakn:~^k  large  oluiter  of  lakes  oeeuis  in  South  Australia,  the  chief 
being  lake  Tonwis,  an  elongated  sheet  about  120  m.  long,  and  20  m. 
distant  from  the  head  of  Spencer  Qulf ;  L  Eyxt,  more  N.,  fed  by  the 
Barku ;  and  I^Jds  Oalidner,  W.  of  Lake  Torrens.  The  oloster  of  lakes 
about  Torrens  conveyed  to  the  first  explorers,  who  ware  misled  by  the 
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effects  of  mirage,  the  impresBion  of  a  continuous  oreiceni-sliaped  sheet 
of  water,  such  as  was  depicted  in  our  earlier  maps. 

§  5.  Climate. — ^The  northern  portion  of  Australia,  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  of  the  whole,  lies  within  the  Tropics,  and  is  suhject  to 
the  usual  conditions  of  an  intertropical  climate — periodical  rains  and 
a  high  temperature.  The  remainder  of  the  continent  is  situated  in 
the  Temperate  Zone,  but  its  climate  is  much  affected  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  conformation.  The  rainfall  is  here  irregular,  or 
rather  it  may  be  said  that  dry  and  wet  seasons  are  interchanged  in 
cycles  of  years  instead  of  cycles  of  months.  Hence  the  extremes 
of  withering  droughts  under  which  all  vegetation  languishes,  and 
violent  rains  which  inundate  the  interior  plains  and  produce  heavy 
floods  in  the  rivers.  During  a  dry  summer  the  temperature  of  these 
plains  is  very  high,  and  the  blasts  that  emanate  from  them  to  the 
8.  have  quite  a  sirocco  character.  Sturt  experienced  a  maximum 
heat  of  131°  in  the  shade,  and  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the 
plains  is  such  as  to  make  the  wind  veer  round  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun  as  the  day  progresses.  The  climate  of  the  coast  regions  is 
on  the  whole  agreeable  and  healthy.  Violent  changes  are  indeed 
not  uncommon  in  the  S.,  particularly  when  the  heated  blasts  of  the 
interior  are  exchanged  for  the  cold  gales  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean : 
on  these  occasions  the  thermometer  will  suddenly  experience 
a  change  of  40°,  and  even  more,  within  a  half  hour.  But  in  a 
general  way  Victoria  and  South  Australia  may  be  compared  in 
respect  to  their  climate  with  the  Mediterranean  portion  of  Italy, 
and  Queensland  with  Madeira;  and  the  latter  region,  though  hotter 
than  the  others,  enjoys  an  immunity  from  the  hot  winds,  in  conse« 
quence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Trade- wind.  On  the  mountains  of 
New  South  Wales  snow  lies,  but  on  the  coast  it  is  unknown.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  at  Melbourne  is  67°  '6,  at  Sydney  65°  •  8, 
at  Perth  63°,  and  at  Brisbane  68°*  7.  The  dryness  of  the  climate 
leads  to  great  disasters  from  bush  fires,  which  occasionally  rage  over 
large  areas.  The  phenomenon  of  mirage  is  frequently  produced  in 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  South  Australia.  The  rainfall  at  Sydney 
amounts  to  58  inches,  the  bulk  of  which  descends  in  the  autumn 
months — ^March,  April,  and  May:  at  Melbourne  it  is  32  inches, 
and  as  it  geneially  descends  violently,  the  number  of  wet  days  is 
few,  as  compared  with  England,  though  the  rainflGtll  is  greater :  at 
Brisbane,  near  the'  Tropic,  it  amounts  to  65^  inches. 

§6.  VBOETATiON.—The  Flora  of  Australia,  though  exhibiting 
features  of  int^est  to  the  naturalist,  is  on  the  whole  poor  and 
uninviting.  The  foliage  is  remarkably  scanty,  many  of  the  trees 
being  wholly  leafless,  and  its  general  hue  is  sombre  and  monoto- 
nous. In  the  south-eastern  regions  the  forests  consist  of  various 
kinds  of  Eucalypti  (giun-trees)  and  leafless  acacias,  together  with 
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heathfl,  ferns,  and  nettles  of  eztnordinaiy  growth.  Man  j  of  tbe 
Eucalypti  attain  great  size,  and  are  aernoeable  for  ship-bmlding : 
this  is  particoiarly  the  case  with  the  janah  and  the  toTart  of  Weston 
Australia.  The  south-western  region  abounds  in  Bankinais  and 
plants  with  dry,  eyerlasting  blosscnns.  In  the  interior  the  {nickly 
spinifez  and  the  mallee,  the  golden  wattle,  and  the  shea-oak,  are  the 
usual  forms.  The  northern  regions  have  a  more  tropical  TegetataoD. 
but  are  still  deficient  in  the  luxuriance  that  usually  charaderises 
the  T<vrid  Zone.  The  Araucaria  Cunninghamii  is  here  ooronKM^ 
and  there  are  yarious  species  of  palms,  and  the  baobab  or  gouty-^tem 
tree.  There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  bread-plants  in  the  natiTe 
Australian  flora.  The  cabbage-palm,  the  sago-palm,  the  rock-mdon, 
and  a  oonyolvulus  root  resembling  a  sweet  potato^  are  the  chief 
articles  of  food  that  have  been  disooyered.  Yet  neither  the  soil  nor 
the  climate  are  at  fault :  both  trofHcal  and  European  planta — the 
sugar-cane,  the  coffee-plant,  and  indigo;  wheat,  maize,  and  other 
cereals ;  the  yine^  orange,  lemon,  peach,  yam,  mulberry,  &c — ^faave 
all  been  readily  naturalized  there. 

§  7.  ZooLOOT. — ^The  Fauna  of  Australia  is  eyen  mere  acan^  and 
uuseryiceable  than  its  Flora :  not  a  single  ruminating  or  pachyder- 
matous animal  belongs  to  it;  eyen  the  species  of  animals  that 
are  found  there  are  few  in  number,  and  contain  few  indiyidoalsL 
Marsupial  or  pouched  animals  (such  as  the  jumping  kangaroo,  the 
flying  petaurus,  the  running  bandicoot,  the  climbing  pUlanger,  the 
burrowing  wombat)  form  about  4-6ths  of  the  mammals ;  the  pro* 
vision  for  carrying  their  young,  which  forms  their  charactmstie 
feature,  adapts  them  to  a  country  where  water  is  scarce  and  has  to 
be  sought  occasionally  at  a  great  distanca  The  ''dingo"  or  natiye 
dog  exists  in  a  wild  state,  and  is  a  most  dangerous  foe  to  the  sheep- 
fold.  The  omithorhynchm  is  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  natural 
history  of  Australia :  in  its  shape  and  fur  it  resembles  an  otter,  but 
it  has  a  duck's  bill  and  webbed  feet.  The  adjacent  seas  are  tenanted 
by  whales,  dugongs  or  sea-cows,  the  turtle,  the  trepang  or  btehede- 
mer  (on  the  N.  coast),  and  yarious  edible  fish :  the  shark  and  sword- 
fish  attain  a  large  size  in  these  waters,  and  crooodilea  are  oommoa 
in  the  northern  riyers.  Australia  is  famed  for  the  number,  the 
variety,  and  the  beauty  of  its  birds,  particularly  of  the  panoi  tribe 
(parrots,  cockatoos,  parrakeets,  &c.) :  the  emeu  or  caasowaiy,  a  large 
bird  of  the  ostrich  kind,  frequents  the  plains  of  the  interior.  The 
British  settlers  have  introduced  not  only  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the 
sheepb  but  their  &vourite  songsters,  bees,  and  even  saluKxn  and 
trout.    Babbits  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  as  to  be  a  perfect  peat. 

§  8.  MiNBUALa— The  mineral  wealth  of  Australia  has  attracted 
great  attention  since  1851,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  theie« 
The  most  extensive  gold-field  is  in  Victoria— N.W.  of  M^boume, 
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about  Ballarat,  Oastlemaine  (Mount  Alexander),  and  Sandhurstr^ 
and  N.E.  of  Melbourne  near  the  New  South  Wales  frontier  at 
Ovens  and  other  places.  In  New  South  Wales,  gold-mines  are  at 
work  at  Summerhill  Creek  near  the  river  Maoquarrie  in  Roxburgh, 
and  in  the  Maruya  basin  in  the  S.  In  South  Australia  gold  has 
been  discovered  at  Echunda,  23  m.  from  Adelaide,  and  at  South 
Park  near-Gawler;  and  in  Queenslaud,  at  Rockhampton  on  the 
Fitzroy.  South  Australia  possesses  copper-mines  of  great  richness 
at  Burra-Burra,  Kapunda  (50  m.  N.E.  of  Adelaide),  Wallaroo  and 
Eadina  on  York  Peninsula,  and  other  places.  In  West  Australia 
there  are  rich  deposits  of  the  same  metal  near  Champion  Bay; 
lead  is  also  found  here  and  in  South  Australia.  A  large  coal-field 
exists  in  the  basin  of  the  Hunter  River  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
already  yields  a  considerable  amount :  fields  have  also  been  disco- 
vered about  Lake  Illawarra  in  New  South  Wales,  34°  30*  S.  lat., 
.  in  Western  Australia,  and  in  Queensland.  Salt  is  obtained  from 
salt  lakes  and  marshes,  which  are  not  uncommon;  Eorangamyte 
Lake,  about  60  m.  W.  of  Geelong,  furnishes  the  largest  supply. 

§  9.  Inhabitantb.— The  native  population  belongs  to  the  Aus- 
tral-Negro division  of  the  human  race,  and  is  allied  to,  but  decidedly 
differs  from  the  Papua,  which  is  found  throughout  the  Melanesian 
islands :  it  probably  reached  Australia  from  Timor.  Black  curly 
hair,  a  dark  coppery  skin,  bushy  overhanging  eyebrows,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  a  broad  flattened  nose,  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  native  Australians.  Their  clothing  is  extremely  slight,  consist- 
ing of  an  opossum  or  kangaroo  skin,  or  a  grass  mat ;  and  even  these 
are  not  unfrequently  dispensed  with.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
their  dwellings.  Their  weapons  are  the  spear  and  the  **  boomerang," 
which  they  handle  with  wonderful  skill.  Their  normal  condition  is 
one  of  great  poverty  and  wretchedness :  the  absence  of  bread- plants 
and  of  domesticated  anim&ls  compels  them  to  gain  a  very  preca- 
rious subsistence  from  fish,  eggs,  lizards,  grubs,  roots  (particularly 
of  the  bulrush),  and  the  small  produce  of  the  chase.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  an  area  of  50  sq.  m.  is  on  the  average  required  for 
the  subsistence  of  a  single  native,  and  consequently  that  the  sum- 
total  of  the  native  population  cannot  exceed  60,000,  and  probably 
falls  short  of  that  number  by  7000,  there  being  in  New  South  Wales 
only  1700,  in  Victoria  1900,  in  South  Australia  5046,  and  in 
Queensland  15,000.  The  race  seems  doomed  to  speedy  extinction. 
The  immigrant  population  is  mainly  British :  about  35,000  Chinese 
are  living  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  chiefly  at  the  gold- 
diggings;  and  Germans  have  established  themselves  in  most  of 
the  colonies.  The  population  has  trebled  itself  since  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  mines  in  1851,  and  is  still  advancing  with  rapid  strides. 
The  ocmtinent  ia  divided  into  6  portions,  of  which  5  are  oi^nized 
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colonies,  and  the  remaning  one  (North  Australia)  a  territory.  The 
position  of  these  divisions  is  implied  in  some  cases  hy  their  titles. 
The  exceptions  are  New  South  Wales,  on  the  E.  coast  hetween  0. 
Howe  and  Point  Danger ;  Victoria,  on  the  S.  coast  hetween  0.  Howe 
and  141°  £.  long. ;  and  Queensland,  on  the  E.  coast  to  the  N.  of 
Point  Danger.  The  areas  and  populations  of  these  divisions  are  as 
follows ; — 


New  Sonth  Wales     .    . 
Victoria 

South  AustralU    .     .     . 
Western  Australia    .     . 
North  AuiitnU*   .     .     . 

Area  in 
■q.  m. 

l\ypoUitJ<m. 

323,437 
86,831 
678,600 
383,328 
978,000 
623,516 

438,937 
659,855 

99,299 
176,298 

21,605 

OovemmerU,  Bdigicn^  and  Education. — The  political  institutioDB  of 
the  Australian  colonies  are  all  framed  on  the  same  model.  The 
executive  power  ia  vested  in  a  (Governor  appointed  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  aided  in  his  duties  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  re- 
sponsible ministers  and  others.  The  Legislative  power  is  exercised  by 
a  Parliament  of  two  houses — the  upper  house  being  designated  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  lower  one  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Western  Australia  alone  dispenses  with  the  latter  body.  There  is  no 
established  form  of  religion :  the  Anglican  Church  is  organised  under 
8  bishops,  whose  sees  are  at  Sydney,  Newcastle^  Qoulbum,  Grafton 
(these  4  in  New  South  Wales),  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Perth,  and  Bris- 
bane :  the  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  and  other  Pro- 
testant bodies,  are  also  duly  represented.  Elementary  education  ia 
aided  by  grants  from  the  State ;  and  there  are  Universities  at  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  the  former  having  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees  A 
the  same  rank  as  those  of  the  English  Universities. 

AgricuUuret  Mining,  and  Commerce, — The  agricultural  resources  of 
Australia  are  in  course  of  rapid  development.  Pastoral  pursuits  hold 
the  first  place  :  many  portions  of  Australia  are  admirably  adapted  to 
sheep-feeding,  particularly  the  upland  plains  at  the  back  of  the  coast- 
ranges,  which  are  clear  of  wood  and  thus  ready-made  for  the  settler. 
In  Queensland  the  pastoral  stations  already  extend  over  195,000  b^^ 
m.,  and  include  the  Darling  and  Fitzroy  Downs,  the  Waterloo  and 
Calvert  Plains,  and  other  favoured  localities.  Wheat  forms  the  staple 
product  of  agriculture  throughout  the  continent :  to  this,  Queensland 
adds  various  tropical  plants,  such  as  the  sugar-cane,  indigo,  arrowroot^ 
coffee,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco,  which  last  three  are  also  produced  in 
Kew  South  Wales.  Much  of  the  soil  of  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales  is  adapted  to  cotton.  The  vine  ia  cultivated  in  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  New  South  Wales.  Mining  gives  employment  to  about 
6b,000  hands  in  Victoria,  Foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  wiUi 
Great  Britain :  the  exports  are  gold,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  copper, 
and  the  imports,  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds,  tea  (from  China), 
spirits,  beer,  &c,  A  considerable  amount  of  commerce  is  also  carried 
on  between  the  colonies  themselves. 

TeMM.— The  towns  of  Australia  sn  laid  out  with  broad  and  regular 
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streets ;  but  being  of  modern  origin  thev  present  little  of  interest. 
Sydney  (with  its  suburbs,  93,686)  is  the  oldest  (founded  in  1788),  and 
up  to  1851  was  the  largest  town  in  Australia  :  it  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  S.  shore  of  Port  Jackson,  is  well  defended,  and  has  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  publio  buildings,  which  give  it  a  handsome  appearance : 
it  is  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales.  The  other  towns  in  that  colony 
are  Parramatta  (5577),  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  navigable  up  to 
this  point,  and  falling  into  Fort  Jackson  ;  Maitland  (7528),  on  the 
Hunter  river  ;  Bathunt  (4042),  on  the  Macquarie,  near  the  gold-mines; 
Kewcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  river,  a  coal-shipping  port ; 
and  Windior,  on  the  Hawkesbury.  Melbourne  (125,000),  the  capital 
of  Victoria,  is  the  most  populous  place  in  Australia ;  it  stands  on  the 
Tarra-Yarra,  2  m.  from  Hobson's  Bay,  where  it  has  a  port  named 
Williamstown :  it  was  founded  in  1837,  and  is  a  busy  but  unattractive 
place.  The  other  towns  in  Victoria  are  Geelong  (22,986),  on  the  W. 
side  of  Port  Phillip,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Melbourne,  with  a  good  harbour, 
and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  district ;  and  the  mining  towns  of  BaUarat 
and  Castlexnaine,  N.W.  of  Melbourne.  Adelaide  (n>933)  is  the  capital 
and  only  important  town  of  South  Australia,  with  a  port  of  the  same 
name  on  an  inlet  of  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  8  m.  distant ;  it  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Torrens,  and  on  the  plain  intervening  between 
the  gulf  and  Mount  Lofty  range.  In  Western  Australia,  Perth,  on  the 
Swan  River,  10  m.  from  its  mouth,  is  the  capital,  and  Freraiantle,  at 
the  river's  mouth,  the  chief  port.  In  Queensland,  Bxiibane  (4225),  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  25  m.  from  the  sea^  is  the  capital. 

§  lO.  Tasmania.— TaamaaU  or  Van  Biemen's  Land  (the  first  being 
its  present  official  designation  after  its  discoverer  Tasman,  and  the 
second  the  name  assigned  to  it  by  Tasman,  in  honour  of  the  then 
governor  of  Dutch  India)  lies  off  the  S.E.  angle  of  Australia,  between 
41°  2(y  and  43°  40'  S.  lat.,  144°  4(y  and  148°  20/  E.  long.  It  is  of 
triangular  shape,  the  base-line  abutting  on  Bass  Strait,  and  the  apex 
pointing  S. ;  it  has  a  length  of  about  180  m.  from  N.  to  S.  and  a 
breadth  very  nearly  as  great ;  an  area  of  26,215  sq.  m. ;  and  a  popu- 
lation of  98,445. 

Coast-UnSi  MouvtavM,  &c» — The  coasts  of  Tasmania  are  much  in- 
dented, and  are  provided  with  a  superabundance  of  excellent  harbour- 
age. In  the  S.E.,  particularly,  there  are  numerous  land-locked  bays 
on  the  shores  of  Tasman'i  Peninsnla,  Salph'i  Peninsnla,  and  Bmnj 
Island :  Storm  Bay,  which  lies  between  these,  leads  up  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Derwent,  which  supplies  Hobarton  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  world.  On  the  E.  coast  Oyster  Bay  is  enclosed  seaward  by 
Freyoinet*!  Peninsnla  and  Sohoaten  Island :  more  N.  there  are  harbours 
at  St.  HcAen*B  Port  and  the  Bay  of  Fixes.  The  W.  coast  is  generally 
steep  and  inaccessible,  but  has  fine  openings  at  Port  Dayey  and  Mac- 
quarie Harbour.  On  the  N.  coast  the  best  harbourage  is  found  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mersey  (Port  Frederick)  and  the  Tamar  (Port  Dalzymple), 
which  last 'is  navigable  to  Launceston.  The  most  prominent  capes  are 
0.  Grim,  at  the  N.W.  angle ;  Sonth  Cape ;  C.  Pillar,  on  Tasman's 
Peninsula;  and  0.  Portland,  at  the  N.E.  angle.  The  surface  of  Tas- 
mania is  generally  rugged  ;  the  central  region  is  occupied  by  a  pla- 
teau about  3000  ft.  high,  and  bestrewed  with  lakes,  whence  emanate 
the  feeders  of  the  Derwent.    A  detached  series  of  chains  traverses  the 
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N.E.  angle  of  tlie  island,  with  the  cnlmmating  heights  of  Bsa-Hiavifl 
(3910  ft.)  and  B«n-Lomcnid  (5002  ft.).  A  aimilar  man  projects  into 
the  N.W.  angle,  consisting  of  a  central  knot  called  the  8aiT^  HiU% 
and  two  long  arms,  known  as  OMapbell's  Baage  and  EUon  Baage.  At 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  plateau  is  found  Mmat  Humboldt  (5520  ft.),  the 
highest  point  on  the  island,  and  from  this  a  tange  projects  E«  to  near 
H  chart  Town,  terminating  in  the  fine  basaltic  summit  of  Xoant 
WeUington  (4166  ft.).  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Derwvnt,  which  riaea 
on  the  platean  in  Lain  St  Okir,  and  flows  S.E.  to  Storm  Bay ;  and 
the  Tanuur,  which  is  composed  of  the  Vortli  fide  and  Bonth  Edc,  with, 
their  numerous  branches.  The  climate  is  Tariable,  but  on  the  whole 
healthy,  and  not  unfiiTOurable  to  agricultural  operations.  Bain  is 
sufficiently  abundant,  the  average  fall  beii^  about  21  inches.  The 
temperature  averages  53^,  occasionally  rising  to  an  excessive  height 
under  the  influence  of  hot-blasts  from  the  north,  bat  seldom  sinking 
below  25^.  Summer  frosts  are  the  ohief  drawback  to  the  vegetation, 
and  these  prevail  in  the  valleys  rather  than  on  the  high  grounds.  The 
native  vegetation  resemble  that  of  Australia;  a  large  part  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  fine  forests  of  blue-gum,  Huon  pins^  and  various 
cabinet  woods — cedar,  myrtle,  musk-wood,  and  sassafras.  The  Euro- 
pean cereals  do  well  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Derwent ; 
and  the  uplands  are  adapted  to  sheep-feeding.  Wool  forms  the  chief 
export:  wheat,  timber,  oil,  and  bark  (for  tanning),  are  secondary 
articles  of  export.  The  animals  resemble  those  of  Australia,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  being  the  existence  of  two  very  fierce  marsupials, 
called  the  tiger-hysena  {ThylacinuM)  and  the  native  devil  {SareophtUu), 
Gold  and  other  minerals,  including  coal  in  abundance,  exist  on  the 
island,  but  the  superior  attractions  of  Australia  have  checked  all  mining 
operations  in  Tasmania.  The  aborigines  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
extinct :  only  one  male  was  alive  in  1864 :  they  resembled  the  Papuan 
of  New  Caledonia  rather  than  the  Australian,  in  that  they  had  t'^e 
frizsly  thock  of  hair.  The  immigrant  population  is  almost  wholly 
British.  For  50  years  preceding  1853,  a  penal  settlement  was  main* 
tabled  there,  and  the  colony  has  benefited  by  the  public  works  con- 
structed by  the  convicts.  It  became  an  independent  colony  in  1819, 
with  political  institutions  of  the  same  character  as  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  chief  towns  are  Hohart  Town  or  Hotertom  (19,4i9),  the 
capital,  situated  on  the  Derwent  about  20  m.  above  its  mouth ;  and 
LaimMStoa  (10,359),  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar,  the 
most  handy  port  for  oommnnication  with  Australia  ;  an  excellent  high 
road  connecu  these  two  towns.  The  Fuhmuix  IsIm,  off  the  NJS. 
angle,  are  a  numerous  group,  of  which  Flinders  is  the  chief. 

§11.  New  Zealand:  its  Position,  Abea,  and  Population — 
History. — Hew  Zeelaad  is  the  collective  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
lying  S.E.  of  Australia  (from  which  it  is  distant  about  1250  m.) 
between  34**  25'  and  47^  20'  S.  lat.,  and  166^  and  178^  35'  E,  long. 
The  group  consists  of  two  large  island^*,  a  third  considerably  smaller 
but  of  appreciable  size,  and  a  multitude  of  islets.  The  three  lar^rer 
form  a  line  of  about  1100  m.  in  length,  and  the  names  usually 
given  to  the  two  largest — Vorth  and  South  Islandi — ^havo  reference  to 
their  relative  positions ;  but  the  official  designations  of  the  tlirec  are 
Hew  Ulstar,  Vifw  Xnnsttr,  and  Hifw  I«iiiitar  or  SUivart  Ue     The 
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South  Isle  is  separated  from  its  northern  neighbour  by  Ck>ok  Strait, 
and  from  Stewart  Island  by  Voveaux  Strait  The  aggregate  area  of 
the  islands  is  estimated  at  106,269  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  at 
218,688  exclusive  of  the  Maoris  and  the  military  force. 

History, — The  discovery  of  New' Zealand  is  generally  attributed  to 
Tasman,  who  visited  it  in  1642,  and  named  it  the  "States-Island." 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  European 
navigators  in  the  16th  cent.  The  name  New  Zealand  {Nova  Zelandia) 
appears  as  early  as  1666.  Little  was  known  of  these  islands  until  the 
time  of  Cook's  repeated  visits  to  their  shores  between  1769  and  1777  ; 
nor  indeed  was  Stewart  Island  discovered  until  1808.  The  coasts  of 
New  Zealand  were  frequented  by  English  whaling-ships  towards  the 
close  of  last  century,  and  a  few  sailors  and  others  settled  there  ;  but 
no  organized  system  of  colonization  took  place  until  1839,  when  the 
New  Zealand  Company  was  formed.  In  1840  New  Zealand  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  colony^  and  since  that  time  its  history  is  one  of  un- 
interrupted progress. 

§  12.  Natubal  Featttbes — CoasT'Linb,  Mountains,  and  Ei* 
TEBS. — ^The  three  islands  of  New  Zealand  present  marked  contrasts 
in  their  outlines  and  surfaces.  North  Island  is  of  very  irregulai 
shape,  somewhat  resembling  a  low  boot  viewed  upside  down,  the 
heel  being  at  East  Cape  and  the  toe  at  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen. 
South  Island  is  of  an  oblong  shape  strongly  indented  at  its  N.  and 
S.  extremities,  but  generally  regular  on  its  loug  sides.  Stewart 
Island  is  triangular,  the  base  abutting  on  Foveaux  Channel  and  the 
apex  pointing  S.  The  dorsal  line  of  elevation  which  runs  through 
these  islands  approximates  more  generally  to  the  W.  than  to  the  E. 
coast.  This  tendency  is  especially  marked  in  the  southern  half  of 
South  Island,  where  the  mountains,  known  as  the  Southern  Alpg, 
run  parallel  to  the  coast  between  43°  and  46°  S.  lat. :  it  is  also  ap* 
parent  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  North  Island,  in  which  the 
long  range,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Bangitoto,  where  it  bounds 
the  basin  of  the  Waikato,  Bua^Elne  in  40°  S.  lat.,  and  Tara-Bna  in 
the  southern  peninsula,  is  decidedly  nearer  the  W.  than  the  E.  coasts 
£.  of  this  line  an  elevated  plateau  is  found  in  both  islands,  that  of 
South  Island  containing  numerous  lakes.  A  volcanic  belt  crosses 
North  Island  diagonally  between  the  Bay  of  Plenty  on  the  E.  coast 
and  C.  Egmont  on  the  W.,  its  line  being  marked  by  the  volcanic 
isle  of  Puhia-i-Wakati  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  the  snow-clad  cone  of 
Hount  Edgeoombe  (9630  ft.),  which  rises  out  of  a  plain  near  the  E. 
coast,  the  still  active  cone  of  Tongaiiro  (6200  ft.)  and  the  dormant 
one  of  Buapelin  or  Bnapehn  (9195  ft.)  in  the  central  region,  and  the 
line  cone  of  Xount  Egmont  (8838  ft.)  in  the  W.,  which  answers  to 
Mount  Edgecombe  in  position  and  appearance.  These  form  the  cul- 
minating heights  of  North  Island ;  but  they  are  surpassed  by  Xount 
Cook  (13,200  ft.)  in  the  Southern  Alps,  and  are  about  equalled  hj 
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Xoont  TnnUiA  (10»000  ft.X  in  the  Spenser  Mts.,  and  ! 
(9700  ft.)*  in  the  Kaikoura  range,  in  South  Island.  In  Stewart 
Island  the  loftiest  summit,  Voimt  Angimn,  does  not  much  exoetxl 
3000  It.  The  rivers  are  necessarily  of  short  course :  the  most  im- 
portant are  in  North  Island,  where  the  Waikato  and  the  Waagmaai 
gain  extra  length  by  their  lon'^itudinal  direction :  the  Waikato  issues 
from  lake  Taupo»  at  an  elevation  of  1337  ft.  In  South  Islaiul  the 
dutha,  150  m.  long,  discharges  an  immense  volume  of  water. 

CoaU'Une. — In  North  Island  the  coasts  are  directed  N.E.  between 
Korth  Gape  and  East  Gape;  S.E.,  between  East  Cape  and  C.  Fi^liMr 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  ;  S.,  between  C.  Palliser  and  CL  Sill* 
ohdr;  S.W.,  hence  to  0.  Xgmoat;  W.,  between  C.  Egmont  and  CL 
Ifaria  Van  Sieman ;  and  N.,  for  the  small  stretch  between  this  and 
North  Cape.  The  N.E.  coast  la  strongly  indented,  and  abounds  with 
fine  harbours:  the  chief  openings  are  the  ChUf  of  Hauraki,  which  pene- 
trates deeply  inland,  and  the  more  open  Bay  of  Plenty.  Harbouzage 
is  found  at  the  following  points  on  the  N.E.  ooaat : — ^Wangaroa,  a  fine 
basin,  with  an  entrance  only  450  ft.  broad ;  the  Bay  of  Islaiida;  Waa- 
garara;  and  Waitemata,  in  the  Qulf  of  Hauraki.  The  opposite  or 
K.W.  coast  is  more  regular,  and  the  inlets  are  frequently  encumbered 
with  ban  ;  the  most  important  are  the  two  which  approximate  so 
closely  to  the  Qulf  of  Hauraki  near  Auckland,  vis.,  Xaimkao,  15  m 
long  and  10  broad,  with  a  narrow  neck,  and  Kaipaia,  somewhat  more 
N.,  which  elongates  N.  and  S.,  receiving  the  Wairoa  in  the  former  and 
the  Kaipara  in  the  latter  direction.  More  to  the  S.  there  are  open- 
ings at  the  estuary  of  the  Waikato,  Waagaioa  Earboor,  and  Kawhia 
EarbouT.  The  S.W.  coast  is  regular,  the  only  opening  being  at  the 
estuary  of  the  Waagauii,  which  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  200  tone. 
The  S.E.  coast  is  also  regular,  and  generally  high  and  rocky;  the  in* 
ward  sweep  of  Hawke  Bay  is  its  chief  feature.  The  S.  coast  is  divided 
by  projecting  points  into  two  bays,  the  westerly  one  being  Port  Viflkbl* 
■on,  a  land-locked  and  spacious  basin  with  a  narrow  neck,  and  the 
easterly  one  Palliser  Bay,  which  is  open  and  exposed. 

In  South  Island  the  coasts  are  more  regular  than  in  Nor&  Island, 
and  the  inlets  fewer.  The  N.  coast  presents  the  chief  exception  to 
this  description ;  it  is  bifurcated  by  the  deep  intrusion  of  BtiBd  oi 
Tasman  Bay,  and  the  eastern  projection  or  peninsula  is  ftirther  fretted 
with  inlets,  among  which  Admhralty  Bay,  a  long  fiord  penetrating  30  m« 
between  lofty  forest-clad  cliffs,  and  Queen  Ghiarlotto  Sound,  less  tor* 
tuous,  and  with  a  good  harbour  at  Ship  Cove,  may  be  especially  noticed. 
W.  of  Tasman  Bay  is  ICassaere  Bay,  protected  on  the  N.  by  a  lon^- 
sand-spit  projecting  from  C.  Farewell;  and  E.  of  Queen  Cfaarlott' 
Sound  is  Cloudy  Bay,  with  harbourage  at  Port  Underwood.  The  S.B. 
coast  is  varied  by  the  rounded  protuberance  called  Baaki  Pwwinanh, 
with  two  good  harbours  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the  mainland  oq 
the  N.  side,  distinguished  as  Yiotoila  (on  which  Lyttleton  is  situated) 
and  Albert ;  and  a  single  liarbour,  named  Akaioa,  on  its  S.  side.  Fort 
Otago  is  the  only  important  inlet  on  this  ooast ;  it  is  sheltered^  bot 
has  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  At  the  S.W.  angle  fiords  again  recur,  and  oiTar 
safe  harbourage  at  Busky  Bay,  Chalky  Bay,  and  Preienration  HarVmxL 
The  W.  coast  is  regular  and  rock-bound,  snd,  with  the  exception  of 
Hilfbid  Haven,  in  44^  30'  S.  lat.,  the  inlets  are  exposed  to  the  awaC 
of  the  ocean.    Port  Pegarai  ia  the  chief  harbour  on  Stewart  bU. 
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§  13.  Climate  and  ProductkJnb. — ^The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is 
most  decidedly  Oceanic — mild,  moist,  and  equable.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  North  Island  is  57°,  and  of  South  Island  52°,  thus 
exceeding  that  of  England  by  7°  and  2°  respectively.  But  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  much  less  in  New  Zealand  than  here,  and  the 
winters  rather  resemble  those  of  the  South  of  France  or  Italy.  Rain 
is  very  persistent  and  occasionally  very  heavy:  the  average  fall 
amounts  to  about  50  inches  in  North  Island  and  32  in  South 
Island:  the  damp  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  winds  are  strong  and  generally  in  action.  The  flora 
of  New  Zealand  partakes  of  the  Australian  character,  but  is  more 
luxuriant.  Timber  is  abundant  and  of  excellent  and  varied  quality : 
the  Kauri  pine,  which  grows  N.  of  38°,  is  a  remarkably  fine  tree. 
Tree-ferns  are  common.  Bread-plants  are  scarce  here,  as  in  Aus- 
tralia :  the  chief  edible  products  are  the  roots  of  a  species  of  fern 
(jpteris  esculenta)y  of  the  taro,  and  of  the  convolvuliis  batata,  and  the 
leaves  and  heart  of  a  palm  (areca  mpida).  The  most  valuable  com- 
mercial product  indigenous  to  the  island  is  the  plun^mium  tenax, 
which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  flax.  European  plants  of  all  kinds  have 
been  introduced  with  success.  The  fauna  of  New  Zealand  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  absence  of  useful  quadrupeds  as  the  Australian : 
the  birds  are  peculiar :  the  apteryx,  resembling  the  ostrich  in  having 
flappers  instead  of  wings,  is  the  only  surviving  (and  now  rare) 
member  of  a  large  class  of  birds  which  once  existed  on  these  islands,' 
and  of  which  the  remains  of  the  dinornis  and  palaepteryx  are  fre- 
quently found.  Minerals  are  abundant :  gold  has  been  already  dis- 
covered in  various  localities : — ^in  South  Island,  on  the  W.  coast 
about  the  Hokitika  and  Teremakau  rivers  in  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, and  on  the  E.  coast  near  Picton  in  the  N.  and  Otago  in 
the  S. ;  and  in  North  Island  in  Auckland  province.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant.    Copper  and  manganese  have  also  been  found. 

§  14.  Inhabitants — Political  Divisions — Towns. — ^The  native 
population  of  New  Zealand  is  a  branch  of  the  Malay  stock,  which 
migrated  hither  at  no  very  distant  period  (it  is  supposed  about  500 
years  back)  from  an  island  in  the  N.E.  named,  according  to  their 
traditions,  Hawaiki  (perhaps  Sawaii  in  the  Navigator  group).  The 
Maories,  as  they  are  named,  are  a  fine  intelligent  race,  apt  at  acquir- 
ing the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war,  and  susceptible  of  the  elevating 
influences  of  Christianity.  Unfortunately  disputes  with  the  settlers 
have  been  of  periodical  recurrence,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible 
for  the  two  races  permanently  to  live  together.  In  1861  the  number 
of  the  natives  amounted  to  55,276,  of  whom  53,056  were  in  North 
Island ;  in  1865  they  were  estimated  at  only  35,000.  The  immi- 
grant population  is  almost  wholly  British,  and  has  rapidly  increased 
since  the  discovery  of  gold, 
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Political  Divisions,  4'C- — New  Zealand  is  divided  into  10  provinces: — 
Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wellington,  and  Hawke  Bay,  in  North  Island  ; 
Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Westland,  Otago,  and  Southland,  in 
South  Island,  the  last  including  Stewart  Isle.  Each  province  has  a 
Council  for  the  management  of  its  local  affairs,  their  common  and 
general  interests  being  directed  by  a  Qovemor  appointed  by  the  Sove- 
reign, a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Agri- 
cultural pursuits,  especially  sheep-feeding,  are  the  leading  occupation 
in  the  colony :  mining  has  of  late  attnictmi  numerous  adventurers  from 
Australia.  The  exports,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  gold,  wool, 
kauri  gum,  timber,  hides,  and  grain  :  the  imports,  'coloniiJ  produce^ 
tea,  clothing,  and  cutlery.  The  towns  call  for  little  notice  :  Auckland 
(7989)  stands  close  to  Hauraki  Qulf,  with  Manukao  for  a  second  har- 
bour on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  island  :  the  other  provincial  capitals 
in  North  Island  are  New  Flyxnouth  (3000),  Taranaki,  on  the  coast  just 
N.  of  Mt.  Egmont ;  KapiAr,  Hawke  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  so 
named  ;  and  WellJJigtOii,  on  Port  Nicholson,  in  the  southmost  pro* 
vince,  which  has  superseded  Aackland  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  colony. 
In  South  Island,  Kelson,  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay ;  BlAnheim,  Marl- 
borough province,  on  the  S.  side  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound ;  Quirt* 
ehnroh  (5000),  Canterbury,  N.W.  of  Banks  Peninsula  ;  Hokitika  (4866), 
Westland ;  Dnnedin  (4000),  Otago,  at  the  head  of  Port  Otago  ;  and 
Inveroargill  ( 2000),  Southland,  at  the  mouth  of  New  Ross  River,  with 
a  port  in  Bluff  Harbour. 

The  Auckland,  Chatham,  and  Norfolk  Tsles.'—The  AneUand  Idea  are 
situated  180  m.  S.  of  New  Zealand,  in  50°  56'  S.  lat.,  166°  7'  E.  long., 
and  consist  of  several  finely -wooded  and  fertile  islands,  of  which  Auck- 
land is  the  chief,  occupied  since  1840  by  about  70  Maories.  CSampbeU 
lalf  lies  S.E.  and  Xacqnarie  Lde  S.W.  of  Auckland.  The  Chatham  lalea 
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lie  about  850  m.  E.  of  New  Zeslaxxd,  and  consist  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  and 
other  lesser  islands,  moderately  elevated  and  undulating,  occupied  by 
a  mixed  population  of  about  200  black  aborigines  and  400  Maories, 
the  remnant  of  a  much  larger  body  who  invaded  these  isles  in  1830. 
The  above  groups  are  visited  by  whaling-ships  for  shelter  and  pro- 
visions, each  having  a  good  harbour.  The  Kermadeo  IsleB  lie  N.E.  of 
New  Zealand,  a  group  of  4,  rocky  and  uninhabited.  Norfolk  Island 
is  the  chief  member  of  a  group  of  3,  situated  in  29°  S.  lat.,  168°  10' 
E.  long.,  about  475  m.  N.W.  of  New  Zealand,  and  under  the  governor 
of  New  South  Wales.  Norfolk  Isle  has  an  area  of  13^  sq.  m.,  and 
a  population  of  268,  consisting  mainly  of  the  Pitcaim  islanders  who,  to 
the  number  of  194,  were  transplanted  hither  in  1856  ;  some  have  since 
returned  to  Pitcaim.  The  island  is  beautiful  and  fertile,  the  original 
home  of  the  Araucaria  exceUa  or  Norfolk  Island  pine,  and  other 
valuable  trees. 

II. — ^Melanesia. 

§  15.  Melanesia. — ^Melanesia  comprises  the  ssone  of  islands  which 
encircles  Australia  on  the  N.  and  E.,  commencing  with  Hew  Guinea, 
and  running  through  the  groups  of  Solomon,  Santa  Cmii  and  the  Few 
Hebrides  to  Kew  Caledonia  in  the  iS.,  and  the  Te^'eo  or  Yiti  Islands 
in  the  E.  These  islands  are  grouped  together  on  an  ethnological 
principle,  as  being  all  occupied  by  a  race  distinct  from  that  which  is 
found  in  the  more  easterly  islands  of  the  Pacific,  viz. :  by  the  Papuaa, 
a  people  of  a  blackish-brown  complexion,  with  black  bushy  crisp 
•*  mops  '*  of  hair  (to  which  they  owe  their  designation  of  Papua  mop^ 
headed)^  thick  lips,  and  slight  lank  bodies.  The  aggregate  area  of 
the  Melanesiaa  isles  is  estimated  at  327,700  sq.  m.,  and  its  popu* 
lation  (for  which  the  data  are  very  imperfect)  at  2,200,000.  The 
amounts  for  the  chief  islands  and  groups  are  as  follows : — 


Grotip. 

Areainsq.  m. 

Population, 

NewGalnea 

New  Ireland 

New  Britain 

Solomon  and  Santa  Cnis     .     . 

New  Hebrides 

New  Caledonia 

Ftcjees 

8?4,6no 
4,360 
11,200 
12,900 
6,720 
6,700 
8,030 

1,000,000 

? 

? 

150,000 

26.680 

200,000 

History  of  Discovery  j  <feo, — New  Quinea  was  first  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese about  1520,  but  its  full  outline  was  not  known  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  interior  is  even  now  a  terra  incognita. 
The  Dutch  have  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
Geelvink  Bay,  but  with  what  success  is  not  known  ;  they  appear,  how- 
ever, to  exercise  a  supremacy  over  the  Anx}o  Islands;  which  lie  ofif  the 
W.  coast,  and  where  the  population  is  partly  Christianized.  New 
Britain  was  so  named  by  Dampier,  who  in  1700  navigated  the  strait 
which  separates  it  from  New  Quinea,  of  which  it  was  formerly  thought 
to  bo  a  part.    Kew  Ireland  was  similarly  discovered  to  be  separated 
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from  New  Britiun  by  Carteret,  who  in  1767  navigated  Qeorge  Cbannely 
and  gave  name  to  the  island.  The  Solomon  or  Salomon  group  was 
discovered  by  the  Spaniard  MendaOa  in  1567,  and  so  named  (it  is  said) 
from  his  idea  of  its  great  wealth.  The  discovery  of  the  Santa  Crua 
group  was  also  effected  by  Mendafia  in  1595  :  on  one  of  these  islanda 
the  French  navigator  La  Perouse  was  wrecked  in  1738,  and  his  fate 
was  unknown  until  1827.  The  New  Hebrides  were  so  named  by  Cook 
in  1774,  having  been  previously  visited  by  Quiros  in  1595,  who  thought 
that  he  had  discovered  in  the  island  of  fispiritu  Santo  the  continent  oT 
Terra  Audralii:  the  zealous  missionary  Williams  was  murdered  on 
Erromango  in  this  group,  in  1839.  New  Caledonia  was  discovered 
and  named  by  Cook  in  1774:  in  1853  the  French  took  possesaioii 
of  this  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  have  introduced  ecoieeiasttcal 
and  naval  establishments  there.  The  Feejee  islands,  though  sighted 
by  Tasmanin  1643,  were  not  explored  until  1827 :  a  considerable  colony 
of  British  and  North-Americans  is  established  on  this  group,  chiefly  on 
Ovalau,  a  small  island  with  a  good  port. 

Natural  Feature§,  ClimaUt  and  Produdioni, — The  Melanedan  islet 
appear  to  belong  to  a  single  mountain-system,  with  the  exception  of  the 
outlying  group  of  the  Feejees.  The  general  line  of  elevation  preserves 
a  noteworthy  degree  of  parallelism  to  the  outline  of  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Australia.  Hew  Guinea  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  or  central  knot 
of  the  system.  A  lofty  range  of  snowy  mountains  has  been  observed 
in  the  west-central  part  of  that  island :  its  course  has  not  been  traced 
throughout,  but  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  continued  to  the  E.  central 
part,  and  there  to  bifurcate  into  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  which  pro- 
ceeds S.E.  and  is  continued  in  the  Loniiiada  Axohipelago,  and  the 
Fiuisterre  Mts.  which  proceed  £.  and  are  resumed  in  VifW  Britain,  the 
connecting  link  with  the  more  easterly  chain  of  islands.  The  chief 
links  in  this  chain  are  Kew  Ireland;  the  Bolomon  Group,  of  which  the 
islands  in  the  direct  line  are  Bougainville,  dunMol,  ImiImI,  and  Malaytn, 
while  a  second  or  parallel  range  appears  in  the  S.  composed  of  Hew 
Georgia,  Guadaleanal,  and  San  Ghzittoval ;  the  Santa  Cnu  islands  ;  the 
Hew  HebridM,  of  which  Sipiritn  Santo  is  the  largest,  and  to  which 
Banki  lalanda  may  be  considered  to  belong,  though  they  are  occasion- 
ally treated  as  an  independent  group  ;  and  Hew  Calndnnia,  200  m. 
long,  traversed  by  a  dorsal  range  throughout  its  whole  extent,  with 
the  Loyalty  Idandi  forming  a  parallel  line  more  to  the  E.  Volcanio 
agency  is  observable  throughout  the  whole  chain,  but  most  prominently 
in  the  eastern  section  of  it,  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  Solomon 
ffrnup,  where  there  are  active  volcanoes  on  Quadalcanal  and  Sesarga,  to 
jEatthewi  Book,  S.E.  of  New  Caledonia,  between  which  points  the 
active  volcanoes  of  Tinakoro  in  the  Santa  Crus  group,  and  Ambryvi 
and  Tanna  in  the  New  Hebrides,  are  connecting  links.  Good  harbouis 
are  found  in  each  of  the  groups ;  the  W.  coasts  of  New  Caledonia  are 
dangerous  from  the  barrier-reefii  and  islands  about  them.  The  JMJm 
or,  more  properly,  Yiti  islands,  a  group  of  about  180,  mostly  of  voU 
canic  origin,  are  compactly  situated  between  15|°  and  20|^  S.  lat», 
177^  E.,  and  178^  W.  long. :  the  largest,  named  Titi-UTV«  baa  an  area 
of  about  4500  sq.  m. 

Climate  and  Produetian$, — The  climate  of  Melanesia  is  tropical ;  bat 
the  heat  is  moderated  on  all  the  islands,  except  the  interior  of  New 
Guinea,  by  the  sea<breeees  which  sweep  across  them.  The  most  notice* 
able  feature  in  the  climate  is  the  difference  of  rainfall  on  the  two  aides 
of  those  mountain-nmgea  which  cross  the  path  of  the  Trade^wind  s 
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while  the  exposed  Bide  has  an  abundance  of  rain,  with  a  proportionate 
degree  of  verdure,  the  other  remains  dry  and  bare.  The  natural 
productions  of  these  islands  are  not  yet  fully  known :  the  vegetation  is 
most  luxuriant  and  the  mountain-sides  are  clothed  with  fine  forests  of 
timber ;  bread-plants  are  plentiful,  among  them  the  yam,  the  sago,  the 
bread-fruit,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  plantain.  Qold  and  other  minerals 
are  known  to  exist  in  New  Guinea,  and  coal  has  been  discovered  in  New 
Caledonia.  The  fauna  is  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  the  more 
valuable  animals,  such  as  the  cow  and  the  horse  ;  the  bird  of  Paradise 
is  a  native  of  New  Guinea.  The  bdche-de-mer  (exported  to  China), 
tortoise-shell,  and  pearl-shell,  are  the  chief  articles  of  commercial  value. 
The  English  settlers  have  introduced  the  sugar-cane,  cotton  and 
tobacco  into  the  Feejee  group,  and  the  French  have  done  the  same  in 
New  Caledonia. 

IiihahUants.-^The  native  population  of  Melanesia  is  roughly  estimated 
at  2i  millions.  The  Papuas  (as  they  are  called)  are  about  the  most 
ferocious  barbarians  with  whom  Europeans  have  come  into  contact ; 
they  are  nevertheless  yielding  to  the  humanizing  influences  of  Christi- 
anity under  the  exertions  of  various  religious  bodies,  which  are  at  work 
in  this  field  —the  Roman  Catholics  in  New  Caledonia;  the  Independents 
in  the  Loyalty  islands,  particularly  Lifu  which  is  wholly  Christian,  the 
Presbyterians  on  the  southern  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Anglican  Church 
in  the  more  northerly  islands. 


WhitBonday  Isle. 

ni. — Polynesia. 

§  16.  Divisions — Groups^History  op  Discovery. — ^Under  the 
general  head  of  Polynesia  we  include  the  whole  of  the  islands  lying 
outside  the  belt  formed  by  Melanesia.  The  majority  of  these  are 
clustered  thickly  together  in  a  broad  belt  which  preserves  a  certain 
amount  of  parallelism  to  the  one  already  described,  having  the  same 
general  tendency  from  N.W.  to  S.E.    Outside  this  belt  a§ain  lie  the 
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Sandwicli  group,*  and  the  scattered  islands  whicti  may  be  tenned  the 
Sporades '  of  Oceania,  and  which  carry  the  limits  of  Polynesia  be- 
yond the  Tropics  in  each  direction.  To  classify  the  island  gionps 
in  any  satisfactory  manner  is  almost  impossible :  we  shall  divide  the 
main  belt  into  two  parts — a  North- Western  and  a  South-Eastem — 
placing  the  limit  between  them  in  about  10°  S.  lat.,  and  180^  long^ 
and  reserving  the  Sandwich  group  and  the  Sporades  for  a  separate 
and  third  division. 

(1.)  The  North-Western  division  coincides  with  the  Micronesia 
of  the  French  geographers,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  islands.  It  comprises  (frem  N.W;  to  S.E.) 
the  Fdew,  Wariliiia  or  Ladxone^  OaroliTis,  Tiarshallj  Gilbert,  and  SUiaa 
groups. 

(2.)  The  South-Eastem  division  comprises  (from  W.  to  E.)  the 
navigator  or  8am^  Tiiendly  or  Ttonga,  Cook  or  Hinnrqr»  BoMjf 
Tabnai,  Fanm&ta  or  Low,  and  XarqusMf  groups. 

(3.)  The  remaining  division  comprises  the  flaiidwioh  group,  vsr 
rious  isolated  islands  W.  and  N.W.  of  the  group,  whicb  are  classed 
-together  as  forming  the  Ifagellan  or  Anson  Archipelago,  to  the  ex- 
clusion occasionally  of  the  Benin  or  ArroUspo  volcanic  group  in  the 
extreme  W.  near  the  Loo-Choo  Islands;  and  lastly,  in  the  very 
opposite  direction,  the  remote  Easter  L,  and  Sala-y-Gomn  L 

The  aggregate  area  of  these  groups  is  about  18,000  sq.  m.,  and 
the  estimated  population  (for  which  the  data  are  uncertain)  about 
300,000.    The  amounts  for  the  chief  groups  are  as  follows : — 


Gioapt. 

Analntq.  m. 

PqpuUtlon. 

l£ol:S£fiSal5l 

1,930 
1,16S 

0TO 
480 
190 

s,6as 

TS5 
S6ft 

417 

69.800 
S6.000 
SS.MO 
1«»000 
12.000 

as.ooo 

8,218 
10,480 
M,0t^ 

5,810 

The  four  chief  members  of  the  Sandwich  group  have  the  following 
areas  and  populations :— 


▲TMloio-n. 

PopoUtloO. 

Hawaii 

Kaoai. 

Maui 

Oahu 

4,872 
778 
769 
704 

31,481 
8.487 

18.400 

ai.27ft 
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Hiriary  of  Diteovery,  <fec. — The  Pelew  Islands  wcJre  disooyered  in 
1696,  but  nothing  further  was  known  of  them  until  the  time  of  Captain 
.  Wilson's  return  from  his  compulsory  sojourn  on  them  after  his  ship- 
wreck in  1783.  The  Mariana  group  was  discovered  by  Magelhaens,  in 
1521 :  he  named  them  the  Ladrone  or  *  robber'  isles'in  consequence  of 
the  thefts  committed  on  his  crew  by  the  natives :  this  was  changed  into 
Mariana  in  honour  of  the  consort  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  sent  out 
missionaries  to  them :  they  belong  to  Spain,  and  have  a  resident 
governor  on  Guguan.  The  Caroline  group  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniard  Lazeano  in  1686,  and  was  named  after  his  sovereign  Charles 
II.  The  Marshall  and  Gilbert  groups  are  named  after  the  English 
navigators  who  surveyed  them  in  1788,  the  former  having  been 
previously  visited  by  Saavedra  in  1529  and  other  subsequent  explorers. 
The  Navigator  Islands  were  so  named  by  the  Frenchman  Bougainville 
in  1768,  in  consequence  (it  is  supposed)  of  the  nautical  skill  of  the 
natives.  The  Tonga  isles  were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643,  and 
visited  by  Cook  in  1773  and  1777,  who  named  them  the  Friendly 
Islands  in  consequence  of  the  amiability  of  the  natives.  The  Society 
Islands  were  discovered  by  Quiros  in  1606,  and  received  their  name 
from  Cook  in  honour  of  tne  Royal  Society,  by  whom  he  was  sent  out 
in  1769  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus;  in  1842  France  established  a 
protectorate  (in  reality  a  sovereignty)  over  Tahiti,  the  largest  of  the 
group.  The  Gambier  group  in  the  Low  Archipelago  also  acknowledges 
a  French  protectorate.  The  outlying  island  of  Pitcaim,  discovered  by 
Carteret  in  1767,  became  the  asylum  of  the  mutineers  of  the  *  Bounty  ' 
in  1789,  where  they  remained,  unknown  to  the  English  authorities,  until 
1825 ;  having  outgrown  their  means  of  subsistence  on  Pitcaim,  they  were 
transplanted  in  1856  to  Norfolk  Isle»  but  some  of  them  have  since 
returned  to  their  old  home.  The  Marquesas  Islands  were  so  named 
by  their  discoverer  Mendafia  in  1595  in  honour  of  the  Marquis  of 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Peru  ;  France  established  a  pro- 
tectorate over  them  in  1842,  and  maintains  a  garrison  at  Taiohae,  on 
Nukahiva.  The  Sandwich  islands  were  discovered  in  1778  by  Cook, 
who  met  his  end  in  an  en^zragement  with  the  natives  on  Hawaii  in  1779. 
From  the  year  1786  down  to  the  present  day  there  has  been  a  large  and 
increasing  intercourse  between  this  group  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
European  system  of  government  has  been  successfully  introduced. 

§  17.  Natubal  Featubes — Climate  and  Pboductionb. — Though 
the  islands  of  Polynesia  appear  at  first  sight  to  be^  thrown  broadcast 
without  order  over  the  surface  of  thd  Ocean,  a  closer  inspection  will 
show  principles  of  unity  and  arrangement  in  the  grouping.  The 
general  direction  of  the  zone  has  been  already  indicated :  this  accords 
with  the  general  direction  of  the  individual  groups,  the  majority  of 
which  (4-5ths  of  the  whole)  run  N. W.  and  S.E.  The  islands  present 
the  strongest  differences  in  appearance  and  formation,  some  groups 
being  of  coralline  structure,  others  volcanic,  and  some  having  a  com- 
mixture of  both  formations ;  but  the  coralline  are  supposed  to  rest 
on  volcanic  bases,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence, inasmuch  as  the  coral  insect  cannot  exist  at  a  lower  depth 
than  about  200  ft. ;  the  rounded  forms  of  the  lagoon  islands  favour 
the  supposition  that  they  have  been  built  round  a  mountain-summit. 
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or  on  the  edge  of  a  crater.  Thus  Poljmesia  may  overlie  a  submerged 
continent,  in  which  "great  variations  of  level  have  been  produced  by 
elevation  and  subsidence.  The  proportionate  number  of  volcanic 
and  coralline  islands  is  350  of  the  former  to  290  of  the  latter  (islets 
omitted)  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Pacific.  The  difference  in  the 
aspect  of  these  islands  is  very  marked :  the  volcanic  are  high  and 
precipitous,  their  valleys  and  plains  clothed  generally  with  a  luxu- 
riant foliage :  the  coralline  are  low,  from  6  to  12  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  with  a  thin  belt  of  coooarnut  palm  or  pandanus. 
The  volcanic  are  frequently  surroonded  by  an  encircling  reef,  within 
which  is  a  belt  of  still  water  accessible  through  openings  in  the  reef: 
but  such  reefs  are  never  found  where  volcanic  force  is  in  action,  those 
spots  being  studiously  avoided  by  the  coral  insect. 

In  the  groups  above  enumemted,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  coralline 
groups  are  the  Panmota  or  Low  Archipelago  in  the  S.E.,  consisting  of 
80  atolls;  and  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  consiBting  of  60  groups  of  atolls, 
with  about  500  islands,  extending  over  1000  m.  Many  of  the  smaller 
groups— the  Falew,  the  ¥aTsha11,  the  Gilbert,  and  the  Tubnai— are  of 
siaiilar  structure,  together  with  the  southern  Marianas.  Whitsunday 
Island,  of  which  a  view  is  prefixed  to  this  section,  is  a  member  of  the  Low 
Archipelago.  TUiiti  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  an  encircling  ree^ 
the  Lsland  rising,  like  a  fortress  out  of  a  moat,  to  the  height  of  7000  ft., 
and  surrounded  by  a  still  channel,  varying  in  width  from  half  a  mile  to 
3  miles,  and  200  ft.  deep.  Active  volcanoes  are  not  numerous  in 
Polynesia;  the  most  remarkable  is  Konoa  Roa  or  Loa  (13,758  ft.)  on 
Hawaii,  the  chief  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  with  a  huge  solid  summit- 
crater  out  of  which  rise  small  eruptive  cones,  and  a  secondary  crater  or 
lava-lake,  named  Tilanea,  at  a  lower  level  (3783  ft.).  Monna  Hnalalai 
(7822  ft.)  on  the  same  island,  has  also  broken  out  within  the  present 
century  ;  while  Monna  Xea  (13,951  ft.),  the  third  summit  which  makes 
up  this  eztraordinaiy  island,  is  dormant.  There  are  active  volcanoes 
on  Tafoa  and  Amargnra  in  the  Tonga  group,  and  Ghignan,  Fagon  and 
Asoncion  in  the  Mariana  group.  Amid  the  coralline  groups  a  few 
islands  of  a  different  character  are  interspersed — high  and  verdant;  as  in 
the  Caroline  group.  Tap,  Pnnipet  or  Ascension,  and  Ualan  or  Walan ;  in 
the  Tonga  group,  Lato,  Amargnra,  Tofoa,  and  Xao;  in  the  Cook  group, 
Barotonga ;  and  in  the  Low  Archipelago.  Matia,  on  the  W.  verge,  and  5 
of  the  Chunbier  isles  in  the  S.£.  part  of  the  group,  together  with  the 
outlying  island  of  Ktcaim.  Finally,  the  islands  in  the  N.  of  the 
yuriftwa^  group,  and  those  of  the  Kavigator,  Sode^,  Tnbnai,  Marquesas, 
and  Sandwich  groups,  are  entirely  high  and  volcanic  in  their  origin  ;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  the  remote  Easter  L  and  Sala-y-Gomes.  The 
climate  of  Polynesia  is  delightful—  a  perpetual  summer  ;  the  vegetable 
products  are  about  the  same  as  in  Melanesia— the  bread-fruit  tree,  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  pandanus,  taro,  batata,  yam,  and  banana.  1  he  taro-root  is 
consumed  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  called  '  poe '  by  the  Sandwich  islanders. 
The  paper-mulberry-tree  of  the  Society  Islands  is  of  great  value,  sup- 
plying the  material  for  making  cloth  and  paper.  Quadrupeds  are  ex- 
tremely rare ;  the  pig  (which  may  have  been  casually  introduced),  the  dog 
(used  as  an  article  of  food),  and  the  rat  (ubiquitous  in  these  islands),  are 
the  chief  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  islands  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
serpents,  venomous  insects,  and  other  pkgues  of  intertropical  regions. 
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§  18.  Inhabitants,  &c. — The  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  belong  to 
the  Malay  stock,  but  are  of  a  very  different  type  from  the  Mela- 
nesians.  Their  characteristics  are  an  olive  complexion,  long  black 
hair,  black  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  good  stature.  1'heir  intellectual 
capacities  are  £air:  they  have  exhibited  a  capacity  for  civilization 
under  European  influence,  and  have  embnwjed  Christianity  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  relinquishing  many  of  their  most  cherished  i^eas 
and  practices,  such  as  tatooing.and  tabooing:  the  Tonga,  Cook, 
Navigator,  Society,  and  Sandwich  groups  may  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stantially Christianized,  and  the  last  has  an  Anglican  bishop  at  the 
head  of  its  Church.  Their  temper  is  generally  mild  and  amiable; 
but  suspicion  or  ill-treatment  renders  them  quite  the  reverse.  Their 
weapons,  textures,  personal  ornaments,  and,  above  all,  their  canoes, 
exhibit  a  certain  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  In  some  of  the  Caro- 
linas  a  kind  of  hieroglyphical  writing  has  been  discovered.  Several 
of  the  islands  contain  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices  which  bespeak 
a  primeval  civilization :  such  are  found  on  Anson  and  Arago  in  the 
Marianas,  Punipet  or  Ascension  in  the  Carolinas,  and  on  the  isolated 
Easter  Island. 

European  influenca, — ^The  presence  of  Europeans  has  produced  very 
varying  results :  in  the  Marianas  the  population  has  been  reduced  from 
100,000  in  1668,  when  they  were  first  visited  by  Spanish  Missionaries,  to 
a  mixed  and  low  one  of  5610  In  1864,  and  the  native  language  has  been 
utterly  lost:  on  the  other  hand  many  valuable  plants— coffee,  indigo, 
arrow-root,  sugar-cane,  cotton — have  been- introduced  by  English  and 
American  settlers  on  the  Sandwich,  Society,  and  other  islands ;  and 
the  natives  have  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  printing,  building,  &c. 
At  the  same  time  the  population  has  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  civilization;  that  of  the  Society  Islands  does  not  exceed 
18,000  ;  Nukahiva  has  fallen  from  18,000  or  12,000  (as  it  was  variously 
estimated)  in  1804  to  2690  in  1856  ;  the  Navigator  group  from  56,000 
in  1840  to  35,000  ;  and  the  Sandwich  group  from  73,138  in  1853  to 
67,084  (exclusive  of  2716  foreigners)  in  1860.  The  growing  traffic 
between  Great  Britain  and  Australia  vid  Panama,  and  between  California 
and  China,  and  the  evident  ambition  of  France  to  have  an  Australasian 
establishment  as  a  counterpoise  to  English  influence,  impart  an  im- 
portance to  Polynesia  which  it  has  never  hitherto  possessed.  The 
spots  most  frequented  by  Europeans  are  the  harbours  of  Honolula,  on 
Oahu,  in  the  Sandwich  group  ;  Knkahiva,  in  the  Marquesas ;  Fapeiti, 
on  Tahiti,  in  the  Society  group  ;  and  Apia,  on  Opolu,  in  the  Navigator 
group. 

IV. — ^Antabctio  Regions. 

§  19.  Lands  and  Islands. — ^Various  tracts  of  land  have  been 
discovered  in  the  direction  of  the  Antarctic  Pole ;  but  whether  these 
are  connected  together  in  a  great  Antarctic  continent,  is  uncertain. 
The  vast  extent  of  the  ice-fields  renders  exploration  more  difficult 
here  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arctic  Pole.  The  points  that 
have  been  reached  are  Orahain's  Land  and  Louis  Philippe  Land,  S.  of 
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Cape  Earn;  SaWnA  Imd  and  Aa&Ut  Ltad,  S.  of  Ansfcralia ;  and 
South  IHiotoxia,  8.  of  New  Zealand.  The  last-mentioDed  waa  diaoo- 
yered  by  Sir  James  Rosb  in  1839-43,  who  penetrated  farther  S.  than 
any  previous  explorer,  viz.  to  78^  11  8.  kt  He  enooimtered  m 
high  glacier-wall  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  and  backed  hy 
mountains,  of  which  Snhns  (12,400  ft)  in  77°  33'  is  an  active  vol* 
cano,  and  Terror  (10,900  ft.)  an  extinct  one.  The  Ballaaj  iaUnds, 
volcanic,  in  163°  11'  E.  long.,  the  South  Bhetlandi,  an  archipelago  in 
53°  W.  long.,  the  South  Orkneys  more  E.,  and  the  Smdwioh  Group  in 
27°  W.  long.,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  supposed  Ant- 
arctic continent. 


Cap*  Uoikr  and  Uoaat  IbnoB 
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NAMES  PRINTED  IN  ITALICS  OCCUR  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION. 


b.  =  bay. 

c  =  cdpe. 

can,  =  canton. 

ch.  =  channel. 

CO.  =  county. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


dq^,  =  department. 

di$.  =  district 

g.  =  gulf. 

hd.  =  bead. 

i.  s  island. 


1.     = 

lake. 

S. 

_ 

Biemk 

m.      = 

mountain. 

So, 

rs 

BoomL 

p.      = 

point 

<to. 

=r 

state. 

pro.    = 

province. 

str. 

^ 

strait 

r.       s= 

river. 

VOL 

= 

volcano. 

AISNB. 

▲LDBBNZT. 

▲LP8. 

A. 

Adder,  r.,  im 

Aisne,  r.,  196 

AlenQon,  201 

Ad."!,  dU.,  48a 

Aix,  203 

Alent^o,  pno.,  x86 

^alboTfr,  Jj6 

Adelaide,  629 

AixlaCbapeIle,255ff 

Aleppo,  402 

Aaren,  322 

Adelaide,  r.,  624 

AJacdo,  211 
Ajan,dw.,48i 

Alessandria,  289,  300 

^are.r.,2n 

Adelie  Land.  642 

Aleutian,  is.,  374 

i^aretdb,  405 

Aden,  406 

Aji,  r.,  407 

Alexandretta,  400 

Aargau.  ccm^  222 

Aden,  g.,  464 

Ajmeer,  429 

Alexandria,  474  ff 

Aarhuus,  jj6 

Adige,  r.,  292 

Akaba,p.,376 
Alcaroa  Harbour,  632 

Alexandria  (U.S.),  553 

Abaco,  t,  571 

Admiralty,  &.,  632 

Alexandrina,  2..  624 

Abal.r..4'79 

Admiralty,  g.,  tit 

Akerman.  364 

Alexandropol,  371 

Abassians,  J07 

Adour,  r.,  196 

Akbaltzikh,  370 

Alford,  123 

Abba-yared,  to.,  478 

Adowa,  480 

Akhtyrka,  364 

Alfreton,  123 

Abbeokuta,  490 

Adramyti,  p.,  394 

Akjah-Tagh,m,394 

Algarve,  pro.,  186 

Abbeville,  19?,  202 

Adria,  joo 

Akma-Tagb,  m..  400 

Algeciras,  169, 183 

Abensberg,  267 

Adrianople,  J27  ff 

Aksu.  455 

Algeria,  pro.,  485  ff 

Aberdeen,  175, 150 

Adriatic  Sea,  J24 

Ak-Tau,  TO.,  390 

Algiers,  485 

Abeidecn.  Old.  150 

Adula, ».,  215 

Akulkote,  432 

Algoa,  b.,  495 

Abergavenny,  i  ^9 

-«:gadic,M.,3o8 

Akyab,  437 

Algodon,  b.,  602 

Aberystwith,  i^o 

if!:glna,i..ji8 

Alabama,  r.,  $40 

Alhama.  171 

Abingdon,  iii 

iEtna.  TO,  307 

Alabama,  sto.,  553 

Alhucemas,  488 

Abo,  ?64 

iEtolia,  dw.,  317 

Alagon,r.,  172 

Alicante,  169, 179 

Aboo.  4?4 

Afghanistan,  411 

Alais,  200 

Alighur,  429 

Aboo-slmbel,  478 

A^r 

Ali^uela,  570 

Allwal.436 

Aboukir,*.,476 

Aland,  it.,  352 

Al  Jezireh,  398 

Abrantes.  188 

Agades,  489 

Ala-sban,  m..  453 

A^ubarrota.  188 
Alkmaar,  237 

Abruzzi,  dis.,  298 

Agde,  20J 

Alaska,  510,  553 

Abyssinia,  4^8 

Agen,  204 

AUitri,  303 

All  Saints  Bay.  612 

Acadian,  nu.,  52a 

Agger  Canal.  333 

A  lava,  dis„  179 

Allahabad,  433 

Acapulco,  562 

Aggersbuus,  347 
Agha  Denghiz.  {..  401 

Alba  de  Tonnes,  182 

Allah-Tagh,  394 

Acarai.  to*.,  616 

Albacete.  179 

Alleghany,  to*.,   jti. 

Acarnania,  pro.,  ii7 

Agincourt  209 

Albania,  pro.,  327 

Accra.  491 

Agnano,  t,  294 

Albano,  I.,  293 

Alleghany,  r.,  540 

Accrington,  124 

Agra,  429 

Albany,  555 

Allen.  Bog  of,  159 

Acbaia.  pro.,  J 17 

Agram,  285 

Albarracin.  171 

Alter,  r.,  245 

Achelotis,  r..  ji  j 

Aguadilla.  577 

Albemarlb  Sound,  $3$ 

Allier,  dfp,  295 

Acbil,Ad.,i54 

Aguas  Calientea,  564 

Alberche,  r.,  172 

Allier,  r..  196 

Achil  i..  165 

Agueda,  r.,  173 

Albert  Harbour,  632 

Alloa.  135,  148 

Acl  Reale.  jo8 

Agulhas,  c,  464. 495 

liss.^T?;"'''^ 

Alma,  r..  368 

Aconcagua,  m.,  $82 

Abmedabad,  414 

Almaden,  178 

Aconcagua,  r.,  6oi 

Ahmednuggur,  434 

Albula  Alps,  214.  216 

Almagro,  178 

Acre,  400, 401 

Ahr,  n,  245 

Albula  Pass,  216 

Almeida,  187 

Adalia.  g.,  J94 

Ahsy,  r.,  401 
Aidin,  396 

Alby.  209 

Almeria.  179 

Adamawa,  dx.,  492 

AlcaladeHenares,i82 

Almorah,  429 

Adam's  Bridge,  438 

Ain,  dqa.,  203 

Alcala  la  Real,  179 

Alnwick,  128 

Adam's  P«ak,  m.,  4J8 

Air,  489 

AlcanUra,  181 

Alost  229 

Adana,  196 

Airdrie,  146 

AIooba<?a,  187 

Alpes  Maritimeflb  dtp^ 

Adare,  i66 

Aire,  192 

Alcoy.  179 

203 

Adarga,  479 

Aire,  r.,  99 

A]d()orougb,  94 
Alderney  »..88 

Alps.  TOf.,  60  ff 

Adda,  r„  292 

Aisne,  dtp.,  205 

Alps,  Austrian,  276 
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Alps,  Dinartc.  ?12 
i  Fr«»iich,  19$ 
•^— ,  Swtaa,  214  ff 
A1pi\)arr»*t(,  m.,  171 
AUacv.  Bulloii  d'.  195 
A\»Ace,}no.,  202 
AlUl,  L,  186 
AlUi.  fiLf.,  178.451 
Altamalia,  r.,  5)8 
Alipnbiirg.  262 
AlMiradibka,  284 
Altmohl.  r..  246 
Alton  HilU^  95 
Alton,  III 
Altona.  249.  256 
Altorf.  222 
AUringliam,  124 
AIstKtten,  222 
AlutA,  r.,  J24 
Alvft.  147 
Alvarado,  562 
AlTara4o,  r^  562 
Amager.  i,  116 
Ainalfl,  joo,  }o6 
Amarnpura,  442 
Amargura,  m.,  640 
Amaiitlan,  569 
Anuitique,  b^  568 
Amaxichi,  )if 
Amaiona,  r^  584  ff 
Amber.  e.,<oo 
Amberg.  266 
Ambert.  205 
Amboyna,  t.,  461 
Ambrls,  49} 
Ambrym,  vol^  6}6 
Ameland,!,  2?) 
America,  C.  56$  ff 
America,  N,  507  ff 
America,  S.,  578  ff 
Amenfoort,  2i7 
Amhara,  480 
Amherst,  418 
Amiens^  192,  205  ff 
Amlnuiie,  ii^  501 
Amlwch,  129 
Ammer  See,  1, 265 
Amol,  409 
Amoo,  r,  rj%  19° 
Amoor,  r..  179,  j86 
Amcrgo,  i.,  3t$ 
Amoy.  4fo 
Amrlttfir,  414 
AmBterxSaon.  22},  2J7 
Amsterdam.  C.  502 
Anadir,  g^  175 
Anadir,  r^  187 
Anahuac,  f6l 
Anahtiac,  mt^  5x0 
Anaklla.  371 
Anam.  44} 
Anamaboe,  491 
Anamur,  c^  294 
Anaphl.  J15 
Anatolia,  195 
Anclnm.  254 
Ancotiar,  480 
AnoMMi,  JOO,  JQf 


AFTOHATIOX. 

Ancnd,  6oy 
AndalusU,  pv^  179 
Andaman,  u.,  440 
Andenne,  229 
And(>a,  mm.,  i8i  ff 
Andlah,  m.,  369 
Andorre,  185 
Andover,  11 1 
Andria,  }oo,  205 
Andro.  u,  jif 
Androfl,  is.,  J71 
Ands'Fiord.  J40 
And<\)ar,  i8| 
Ane^tda,  b^  606 
Angara,  r,  286 
Angeles,  Loe^  516 
Angers,  205 
Anglem,  612 
Anglesey,  i.,  129^  X22 
Angokl,  m.,  276 
Angola,  ctif.,  491 
Angora,  295 
Angostura,  597 
Angoulinie,  20  r 
Angouniois,  prOn  204 
Angra,  188 
Angra,  612 
Angiillla,  i,  571 
Anhalt,  260,  262 
Ai\Jou,  pro^  205 
Annaberg.  258 
Annabon.  <.,  491 
Annan.  145 
Annan  Water,  129 
Annapolis,  552 
Anne,  c,  524 
Annecr,  202 
AnneKiey  Bay.  480 
Annonay,  200 
Anspach,  266 
Antakia,  402 
Anialo,  480 
Antananarivo.  500 
A  ntarctic  Regions,  641 
Antpquera,  179 
Antibes,  194 
AntknsU,  i.,  527 
AniietAQi.  559 
Antigna,t.,  571  ff 
Antilles,  i$.,  570 
Antioquia,  595 
Antiparos.  t%2i9 
Anttsana,  vol.,  584 
Anti-Tanrua.  ma^  i9}ff 
Antrim,  162 
Antwerp,     225,    226* 

22911 
Aosta,  200 
Apennines,  nu.,  290 
Apenrade  Fiord.  24 1 
Apia.  641 
Appalachian  Hta^  51 1, 

526 
Ai^ialArhlcoU,  b.,  525 
Appalachicula.  r.,  540 
Appensell,  222 
Appleby,  128 
AppomaUoi,  n,  528 


iJUm-TAOR. 

Apsheron*   Penin.  of. 

269 
A  pure,  r.,  585 
Apnrlmac  r..  600 
Aquila,  300.  205 
Arabat,  Kosa  of,  251 
Arabia,  404  ff 
Arabian  Sm,  ifs 
Arabian  Mta^  472 
Aracan,  4201 421 
Aracan,  dit.,  426 
Aracati,  615 
Arad.  284 
Ararura  Sea,  620 
Aragun.jm>.,i79 
Aragon.  r.,  172 
Araguay,r.,  6x1 
Aral  Sea.  278,  290 
AraiUuei.  181 
Aranmore,  i..  164 
Ararat,  m,  278,  297 
Araa,  r. ^ArroenX 297 
Aras,  r.  (Osucas.).  208 
Arauca,  b^  602 
Araucanla,  dit.,  604 
AraraUI.  aw..  419 
Amwan,489 
Arboga.  r.,  241 
Arbroath,  X48 
Areachoo,  Basdn   d*, 

I9» 
Arcadia,  nro,  117 
Archangel,   252,   369, 

266 
Archipelago,  21 
Archipelago,  The,  124 
Aroole,  202 
Arcot,  429.426 
Arctic  Ooean,  17 
Arda,r.,  214 
Ardtefae,  dep^  2o| 
Ardee,  162 
Arden.  lof 
Ardennes,  dep.,  202 
Ardennes,  ms^  194 
Ardila,  r,  172 
Ardnaniurchan,j»..  1 14 
Androsnan.  i}6.  145  ff 
Arequlpa,  581.  6ox 
Amso.  202 
Argentan.  204 
ArgenUna     BepubUc. 

606 
Argults.  dii^  217 
Argonnes,  nu.,  194 
Argos.  218 
ArgoetoU,  2T5 
Arguin,  489 
Argun,  r.,  286 
Argyll,  00,  147 
Argyll,  dii.,  142 
Ariuio.  105 
Ariblnda,  dig^  492 
Arlca.  600 
Ari«ge,(lip.,202 
Arlmagua,  nw.,  616 
Arliona,5fI 
ArJlsb.Tagh,m,J94 


Arkidhii,  9^  in 
Arkanaaa,  r^  512.  540 
Arkansas  sta,  551 
Arklow,  X62 
ArlansoD,  r^  171 
Aries,  202 
Arlon,  229 
Armagh,  160. 162 
Armenia,  2^ 
Amieoti^rert,  2ot2 
Annl.  d<.'ir.  c.  290 
Arnbem,  327 
Amhem  Laijd.  622 
Aroo.  n,  292 
Arostadt,  262 
Arolsen,  262 
Arran.  i\,  7-7. 149 
Arran.  is..  i6f 
Arraa.  192,  200 
Arroobispo.  it^  6j8 
Arroo.  is,  625 
Arta.  g^  231 
Arta,r^n4 
Arthur,  m..  6}3 
Arthur's  Seat,  144 
Artols,  BTO.,  203 
Arandtfl,  112.115 
Arve,  r^  21  • 
Arcamaa.  262 
Anurn,  485 
Asbeii,  di^  489 
Aiioensiua,  C  fo2. 640 
AscfaaffcubOfB.  366 
Ascheralebcn,  3S4 
Ascoli.  JO  I 
Ashaogl.  I,  479 
Asmint«e.  490 
Ashby  de  U   ZmA 

121 

Ashford.  iif 
Ashtoii    noder   lAi 

129 
Asia.  27*  ff 
Asia  Hitior.  191 
Aakeaton.  i^ 
Aspeni.379 
AsplnwAll.  59J 
Aspromontfr.  ■»&,  79? 
Aapropocamg^  r-  jti. 

224 
Aaaal.^.468 
A*»m,jwt>,438 

AaBeii.327 

A»*i«ir,  490 
A«ial,  2CH 
Assouan,4,, 
AsBuay  I^unl  cS4 
Astiio^^ 

Astonn.  179, 181 
Astra]Ml.42« 
Astrakhai\  164,  |6ft 
Astt»kh«n.     CawtMt' 

of.  164 
Aaaa.r^46iy 
A«turla%  VM,  170 
Aiturto^  jp«MaL,  379 
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Arandon.  6ix 
Asuncion,  U  640 
Atacama,  597 
Atbara.r.,467.477,479 
Atchison,  582 
Ath,  129 

Athabasca,  2.,  512 
Athens,  ^17 
Athens,  j^.,  ]12 
Ath  lone,  162 
Athos,  m^  32i,  JI8 
A  thy,  162 
Atlanta,  553,  559 
Atlantic  Ocean,  17 
Atlas,  m«.,  466 
Atrato,  r.,  567 
Attica,  pro.,  J17 
Attock,  429 
Attruck,  r.,  407 
Aube,  dqt^  205 
Aube,  r.,  196 
Auburn,  552 
Aubusson,  205 
Aucb,  204 
Auckland,  6j4 
Auckland,  is.,  6j4 
Aude,  dep.,  20J 
Aude,  r.,  197 
Audleme,  b.,  19J 
Aughrim,  165 
Augsburg,  266^  27 1 
Augusta.  552,  55i 
AiO^la,  484 
Aunb  Salntogne^  pro., 

204 
Aures,  nu.,  485 
Aurlllac,  20$ 
Aurura,  552 
AurungabiEu],  410 
Aussa,  480 
Ausschwltz,  272 
Austerlltz,  279 
Ausiln,  55  J 
Australasia.  620  ff 
Australia,  620  ff 
Australian  Alps,  mi., 

621 
Australian  Bight,  The 

Great,  622 
Austria,  26i  ff 
Autun,  2oj 
Auvergne,  ms.,  194 
Auvergiie,  pro,,  205 
Auxerre,  205 
Ava,  442 
Avallon,  205 
Avalon,  526 
Avelro,  187  . 
Avellluo,  J05 
Avemo,  I.,  295 
Aversa,  30$ 
Avesnes,  102 
Aveyron,  dep.,  204 
Aveyron, »-.,  196 
Avignon,  20J,  209 
Avignon,  pro.,  206 
Avila,  118,  181 
▲Vila,  dU.,  178 


Aviona,  312 
Avon,  r«.,  99,  xoo 
Avon,  r.  (Stot.),i}9 
Avon  Waters,  490 
Avranches,  204 
Aw^],  r.,  401 
Awe,  I.,  119 
Ayacucho,  601 
Aylesbury,  118 
Aylsham,  118 
Ayr,  ii6, 145 
Ayre,  p.,  88 
Ayuthla,  44^ 
AzerbUan,jpro.,  408 
Azores,  it.,  188 
Azlmghur,  428 
Azov,  Sea  of,  JSi 


BaaIbec4oj 
BiA>a,  c,  394 
Babadagb,  328 
Babelmandeb,  <tr.,  J76 
Babla  Qora,  m.,  281 
Bacchiglione,  r.,  291 
Back,  r.,  fij 
Backska,  282 
Bacup.  124 

Badi^oz,  182 
Badakshan,  191 
Baden,  221 
Baden,  duchy,  267 
Badong,  %.,  461 
BaSna,  179 
Bagza,i79 
Baffin,  b.,  508 
Bagenalstown,  162 
Baghdad,  J99 
Bagirml,  492 
Bagneres,  204 
Bagnes,222 
Bahama,  t«.,  570  ff 
Bahawulpore,  4JI 
Bahia,  579,  615 
Bahla  Blanca,  b.,  606 
Babla  de  Todos  Santos, 

612 
Bahla  Nueva,  606 
Bahlrl.  474 
Bahrein,  t.,  406 
Bahr-el-Gazal,  r.,  467 
Bahr-el-Huleh,  401 
Bahr  Jousson,  473 
Bahr  Lut,  401 
Bahr  Tuberiyeh,  401 
Baiae,  305 
Baikal,  I.,  3B$ 
Ballen.  i8j 
Bailleul,  202 
Balreuth,  266 
Balswara,  429 
Baltool,  429 
Baja,28j 
Bakchlseral,  J64 
Bakewell,  123 


Bakhtegan,  I.,  407 
Bakonyer-Wald,  281 
Bdku,  i7i 
Bala,  uo 
Balasore,  428 
Balaton,  U,  282 
Balbriggan,  162 
Balearic  Islands,  i8j 
Balfrusb,  409 
Ball.  »..  2j8 
Balkan,  ms.,  Ui 
Balkan,    Little,    mt., 

122 
Balkash,  2.^  379 
Balkh,  J91 
BaUarat,  629 
Balleny,  is.,  642 
Balllua.  164 
Ballinasloe,  164 
Ballinrobe,  164 
Ballycastle,  i6j 
Ballymena,  i6j 
Ballymoney,  i6i 
Bally  shannon,  155,  i6i 
Balme,  Cul  de,  217 
Bahnoral.  150 
Balta,  J64 

Baltic  Provinces,  i6| 
BalUc  Sea,  58 
Baltimore,  5  H,  552  ff 
Bambarra,  dis.^  492 
Bamberg,  267 
Bamean  Pass,  411 
Bam-l-doonya,  176 
Bammakoo,  492   ' 
Banat,  dis.,  28J 
Banbridge,  i6i 
Banbury,  118 
Banca,  i.,  46 
Banda,^|2 
Banda,  t.,461 
Banda  Key,  is.,  2)8 
Banda  Oriental,  sta., 

6x1 
Bandon,  165 
Banff.  149 
Bangalore,  430,  434 
Bangkok,  441 
Bangor,  ijo 
Bangor  (Down),  i6j 
Bangor  (U.  S.),  552 
Baujermassin,  461 
Banks,  is.,  528,  6j6 
Banks' Land,  $?o 
Banks'  Peninsula,  632 
Banks'  Strait,  530 
Baun,  r.,  157 
Bannockbum,  X47 
Banswarra,  4)2 
Bantry,  1^5 
Bantry,  b.,  i$i 
Banyaluka,  J2i,  327 
Banza,494 
Bar-Ie-Duc,  202 
Bar  sur  Aube,  205 
Barablnska  Steppe,)  85 
Barak,  r.,  418 
Bar*-Lacha  Fms^  4x9 


Barathor,  1 


BATXXr. 


jDttrniinur,  m.,  4' 7 

Barbadoes,  L,  571  ff 
Barbary,  482 
Barbuda,  i.,  571  ff 
Barca,48j 

Barcelona,  169, 179  ff 
BarcelonaCVenenieUX 

Bardes,  4J3 
Bardsey,  ».,  x|2 
Barfego,  197 
Bareilly,  429, 4)4 
Bari.  joo,  305 

Barinas,  59^ 
Barking,  117 
Barkol,  454 
Barletta,  ioo^  jo$ 
Barmen,  255 
Barnard  GasUe,  128 
Barnaul,  J89 
Bamet,  118 
Bamsley,  127 
Barnstaple,  1x6 
Barnstaple,  b.,  9J 
Baroche,  429 
Baroda,  4)4 
Barni,  hd.,  151 
Barra,  u.,  151 
Barrancas,  561 
Barrhead,  145 
Barroe8a,i8j 
Barrow,  jBh  jo6 
Barrow,  r.,  156 
Barrow,  str.,  5  )o 
Barton,  m 
Ba8illcata.pro.,  298 
Basingstoke,  11  j 
Basle,  222 

Basque  Proviooes,  179 
Basque  Boads,  2x0 
Bas  lihln,  dep.,  201 
Bass,  sir.,  620 
BassiB,  J18 
Bassam,  Qrand,  491 
Bassano,  )(jo 
Basseterre,  570  n,  577 
Baasein,  4)0 
Bassein,  r.,  4)7 
Bassenthwalte,  2.,  loi 
Basses  Alpes,  dep.,  201 
Basses  Pyrenees,  den, 

204 
Bassln  d' Arcachon,  19) 
Bassorah,  399 
Ba8tia,2ii 
Basutu  Land,  498 
Batavia,  46X 
Bath,  107,  X16 

Bath(U.S.),5J2 
Bathgate,  145 
Batburst  (Australlai 

629 
Batburst  (W.  AMcnX 

BatSurst,  i,  5J0, 621 
Bathy,  315 
Battej.  126 
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IkvrtrtA,  2\4  ff 
Bavaria,  Utaimiah.  250 

Baj<*nx.  204,  210 
Bayoan^.  192.  210 
Bayrvuth.  266 
Bayudih  Uamt,  477 
Basa,i79 
Baxas,  204 
Bvacby.  *<L,  91 
BeaKle  CtianiMl,  6a6 
Bear,  v,  t$$ 
B«ar,  u^  j6S 
Bear,  r.,  541 
Bear.  Great,  l^  912 
B4rtni,^ro^  204 
Beaa,  r.,  418 
Beaucalre.  20J 
Beaaly  Klrtb,  ijf 
Beaumarb,  129,  iji 
Bea«iM.20| 
Beauval^  ac>8»  210 
Becclea.  118 
Bechuanaa,  500 
Becakerek,  284 
Beecher,  b.,  528 
Bedford,  119 
fiedtord,  N^  5  If 
Bed  worth,  120 
Beeder,  4JI 
B*'<Oapore,  415 
Beekaueer,  4J2 
Bebar,  428 
Bebrljig.  $tr^  J74 
Beilan  Pass,  400 
Beira,  pro^  x86 
Belrout,  400^  402 
B€ja,i87 
Bt^oar,  4JI 
Bekes,  284 
Belaspore,  4J2 
Belem,  187 
Belfast,  160, 16} 
Belfast  Lough,  I5  j 
Beltort,  202 
Belgaum,  429 
Belgium,  224  ff 
Belgrade,  3|i 
Belgrano,  606 
Belici.  n.  107 
Belize,  568  ff 
Bell  Kock,  148 

|«}!"7. 429.414 

Belle-isle,  193,  110 
Belle-isle,  rtr.,  508 
Belley,  203 
Bellinzona,  222 
BeUut,  $tr.,  $30 
Bellunu,  300 
Belmonte,  r^  61? 
Beluocblstan,  409 
Belper,  12J 
Belt.  Great  and  UtUe, 


Beltiirliet,  i6| 
Belvedero,  L,  607 
Beaarea.411,435 
Beo  Allow,  M,  1 17 
Benavente.  179, 182 
Beubann, «».,  156 
Benbecuia,  u  f  51 
Bea  Cllbrlck.  m,  137 
Beoouolai,  461 
Benoovaa,  284 
Ben  Cruacbaii. «,  137 
BenOearig.  m.,  137 
Bendemlr.  r^  407 
Bender,  364,  367 
BeneventOk  300,  305 
BeDgal,  ft,  37f 
Bengal,      pretidenqf, 

427  ff 
Beni^,  Sea  oi;  375 
Benghaif,  483 
Bengore,  AdL.  153 
Benguela^  493 
Beul,  r^  602 
Benlia,  Bight  of,  464 
Benito,  Dotu  179 
Ben  LawerBtM..  137 
Ben  Lonu>nd  (Scot). 

i»^l37 
Ben  Lomond  (Tasm.), 

630 
Ben  MacDul. «,  137 
Ben  More,  m.,  137 
Ben  Nevis  (Scot.).  137 
Ben  Nevis  (Tas.).  6io 
Benowm,  489 
Benton.  Fort,  ^40 
Benuwe,  r.,  467 
Ben  wee,  M.,  i$4 
Ben  Wvvls. «».,  137 
Ben  y  Gloe^  «».,  137 
Bequla,577 
Berar,  428 
Berat,  327 
Beraun.  r.,  277 
Berberab.  481 
Berbers.  482 
Berbice,  r^  616 
Berdionsk.  364 
Berditchev,  364, 366 
Bereslna.  r.,  35^  367 
Berg,  r..  486 
Bergamo,  300 
Beigen.34^ 
Bergen  op  Zoom.  231. 

238 
Bergerac,204 
Bergues,  192 
Berkeley.  122 
Berkhampstead,  1x8 
Berkshire,  X13 
Berlatk  331 
Berlin,  254,  256 
Bermuda,  ti..  577 
Bemardin  Pass.  215 
fiernburg.  262 
Brane.  221  ff 
Bernese  Alps,  215 
Bernina»  nu^  2i6 


Beni,pro.,  205 
Bervie,  147 
Berwick.  128 
Berwick.  00^  145 
Berwick,  North,  145 
Berwyn  Hilla,  94 
BeaanQon.  192.  208 
Beskid,  nUe.  281 
Beasarabia.  jtivi.  364 
Betansoa,  r^  168 
Bethune.  192.  202 
Beuthen,  254 
Bevedero.  t.,  607 
Beveland,  i.  236 
Beverley.  126 
Bewdley.  120 
Beyerland.  i^  236 
Beyhar,  431 
Beypore,4» 
Bey-«hehr.  l^  395 
BMien.  203.  209 


Bbaugttipore,  428 
Bhoq).43i 
Bho|Ma,43off 
Bhoian.  430  ff 
Bbartpore.  432 
Biafra,49i 
Biafra,  Bight  of,  464 
Bialystuck,  364 
Bicester.  1x8 
Bidaasoa,  r..  168 
Bideford,  xi6 
Bielefeld.  253 
Bielgorod,  363 
Bleloe.  I,  357 
Blelopolie.  364 
Blenne.  222 
Bienne.  I.,  2x7 
Bieaboach.  214 
Bifemo,  r..  292 
Biggleswade,  119 
Bight,  17 
Bihac^  32X 
Bilbao.  168.  X79 
Biliiton.  t..  461 
Bilma,489 
Bilston,  X22 
Binclie.229 
Bingen.  24; 
Biogiey.  126 
Bin-gol-Tagh.  397 
Bintang,  i.,  238 
Biobio,  r..  604 
Birkenfeld.  260 
Birkenhead,  124  ff 
Birket-el-Keromi,  473 
Birmingham,  120 
Biscay,  6.,  193 
Biscay,  can.,  179 
Biscayan.  m$^  X70 
Biacegile,  305 
Bishop  Auckland,  X28 
Bishop  Stortford.  tx8 
Bissago,  if..  490 
Bitche,  192 

Bitlls.r..397 
Bitonto.  iook  io5 


Bitter  Boot,  mc^  541 
BIzerta,  485 
Biierta,  g,,  484 
Black,  ifu^  94 
Black  Forest.  62 
Black  Sea.  321 
Blackburn.  107,  124 
Blackpool.  124  ff 
Blackrock.  x62 
Blackwater.  r.,  156 
Blanco,  c,  464 
Blandford,  11; 
Blaaket.  t»,  166 
Blavet.  6,  19  j 
Blenheim,  267 
Blewfields.  568 
BUdeh.487 
Blind.  6^632 
Bloem-fonteiix,  499 
Bloia,  205  ^ 

Bloody  FareUnd,  A«L. 

154 
Blue  MtB.  (AuBtraUa). 

623 
Blue  Mta.  (Jamaica). 

571 
Blue  Mta.  (UjS.),  537 
Blue  Ridge.  wC  536, 

5J« 
Blue  Stack,  m^  156 
Blyth,r^92 
Bobrtnes,  364 
Bobruisk,  364,  366 
Bocfania,  280 
Bodium,  253 
Boden  See,  2x8 
Bodmin.  116 
Boeo.Cn  306 
BcBotia.  jvo.,  JX7 
Bognor,  1x3 
Bogota.  595 
Bohemia,   pro^     271 

278 
Bofamerwald.  62 
Bois  le  Dae,  233,  237 
Boi8^553 
Bq{adur.  c.  464 
Bokhara,  39X 
Bokkeveld.  mt^  496 
Bolan  Pti88.409 
Bolivar.  545 
fioUvia.64x 
BoUington.  124 
Bologna,  299  ff 
Bolor,  378 
Bolsas,  r.,  562 
Bolaeno,  293 
Bolsover,  124 
Bolt  Head.  91 
Bolton,  X07, 124 
Bolton  Abbey.  127 
Bomarsund.  367 
Bombay.  420,  429, 433 
Bon,  c  464 
Bona.'485 
BoDah.485 
BonifM^o,  2XX 
Rftnlflwto,  «tr.,  210 
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Bonn.  25i.  256 
B0DQ7,  491 
Boolundibuhur,  429 
Boondee,  4ja 
Boorhamporab  4io 
Boothia,  fo6 
Boolhia,  G.  of;  5J0 
Bordeaux,  1^4.  207 
Boi^ie.  L.  9i$ 
Borgou,492 
Bormlda,  r^  289 
Borneob  t^  459  iT 
Bornbolm,  i^  jjj  ff 
B<Mmoa,  492 
Borodino,  J67 
BorrowBtoonneH*  145 
Bo^emans,  497 
Bosna,r.,  J24  ^ 
Boena  Serai,  j28 
Bosnia,  pro..  J  27 
Bosporus,  i2i 
Bosu>n,x23 
Boston,    ((TJ8.)L    534. 

552  ff 
Bosworth,  124 
Botany  Bay,  622 
Bothnia,  G.  of;  $6 
BothweU  Bridge,  147 
Botaschani,  iii 
Bouchaia,  192 
Bouches    dtt    BhOneb 

Bougainville,  i^  6j6 
Bouglah.485 
Boulogne,  193, 202, 209 
Boultts,  c,  375 
Bourbon,  i.,  2x1,  501 
Bourbonnaia,  |>ro^  205 
Bourg-en-BresM,  203 
Bourges,  205, 208 
Bourgogne,  pro^  20J 
Bourlos,  I.,  473 
Bourne,  123 
Bournemoutb,  114 
Bou88a.493 
Boyaca,  W5 
Boyle,  164 
Boyne,  r.,  196^  163 
Brabant,  N^pro^  236 
Brabant,  S.,  pro*,  229 
Bracclano^  {.,  291 
Brackley,  ito 
Bradford,  no 
Braga,i87 
Braganoa,  187 
Brahmapootra,  r^  379, 

418 
Braich-y-pwll,  hd^  91 
Braila,  331 
Braintree,  117 
Brak.  r.,  496 
Brampton,  128 
Brandenburg.  254, 256 
Braodenburg,pro4  250 
Brandon,  118 
Brandon,  m..  156 
BraDdywine^  r.,  558 


Bns  d'Or,  I,  927 
Brass,  r.,  491 
Braunsbei^  254 
Bray,  162 
Brazil,  611 
BraaU.iw*.,  579 
Braaoe,  r.,  540 
Breadalbane,  dit^  142 
BrecblD,  147 
Brecknock.  00^  130 
Brecon,  130 
Brecon  Beacon,  »^94 
Breda,  233,  217 
Breede,r^496 
Bremen,  261 
Bremerbafen,  261 
Brenner  Pun,  61,  277 
ftrenta,  r.,  292 
Brentford,  xi8 
Brentwood.  1x7 
Brewia,  300 
Breslau,  255 
Brest.  204, 208 
Brest  Harbour,  193 
Bretagne,  ivTD^  204 
Brian90Q,  192.  208 
Bridge  of  Allan,  X40 
Aridgenorth,  X2o 
Bridgeport,  55a,  53S 
Bridger's  JPteia,  $41 
Bridgetown,  577 
Bridgewater,  xi6 
Brldgewater  Oanal,  109 
Bridlington,  93,  xa6 
Bridport,  115 
Brieg,  254 
Brielle,  233 
Brieni;  L,  2x7 
Brigg.  123 
Brighton,  X07, 114 
Brindisi,  289^  297 
Brioude,203 
Brisbane,  629 
Brisbane,  r.,  624 
Bristol,  03.  X20 
Bristol,  bn  510 
Bristol,  cA.,  9t 
British  Amerka,  518  ff 
British  Oolombla.  527 
British  Isles,  76  ff 
Brittany,  204 
Brive8|205 
Brixen,  271 
Brixham,  ti6 
Brisina,  r^  486 
Broad  Haven,  155 
Broad  Law,  nk,  137 
Brocken,  m.,  244 
Brody,28o 
Bro«k.23f 
Broken  Bay,  622 
Bromberg,  254 
Bromsgrove,  120 
Brooklyn,  552 
Broom,  I.,  ijg 
Brown,  nk,  527 
Brttck,27i 
Bni«ei^229 


Bnmi.461 
Briton,  279 
Bronswidc,  261 
Brunswick,    duchy, 

260^262 
Bruny,  i.,  629 

Bni8a,39J 
Brussels,  229 
BraesoUtoTsU.  366 
Buataat,  m^  478 
Bacban,  di»^  X42 
Buchan  Ness,  M.,  13  f 
Bucharest,  331 
Buckeburg,  262 
Buckingham,  1x8 
Buda,284 
Buddissin,  258 
Bttdr«j,434^ 
Bndmm,  396 
Budweis,  278 
Buenaventura,  $93 
Buen  Ayre, »..  571 
Buenos  Ayres,  609 
Buffislo^  5J2, 555 
Bug,  r^  356 
Bugls,  461 
Boilth,  X32 
Bukke  Fiord,  340 
Bttkawina,  pro^   271, 

280 
Bulgaria,  mt)^  327   - 
Bulgher.Tagh,ii»^394 
Bull  Run,  559 
Bundelcund,  jnu,  431 
Bungay,  Xi8 
BungunpuUy,  432 
Bunker's  Hill,  557 
Bunnoo,  428 
Burdekln,  r^  624 
Burdwan,  438 
Bure,  r^  lOo 
Burg.  254 
Buiigas,  32X 
Burghead,  190 
Burgbaad.  c,  X35 
Burgh  Marsh,  129 
Burgos,  X78  ff 
Boriates,  388 
Burlington,  95a 
Burman,44i 
Burmah,  British,  430, 

Bnnuey,  124 
Bumtidand,  X39.  I47 
Burraburra,  627 
Burrow,  hdL,  X39 
Burslem,  xzo^  n. 
Burton-on-Trent,  X12 
Burton,  hd^  95 
Bury,  124 
Bury  St.    Edmand'a, 

1x8 
Busaoo,  X18 
Bushire,  409 
Bushmen,  497 
Buao,  c^  330 
Bussahir,  432 
Bote,  00^X47 


Bnte,  i.,  77, 149 
Bute,  Kyles  of,  X34 
ButscbedJe.  m.,  28a 
Butt  of  Lewis,  X51 
Buttevant,  x^ 
Buxton,  X23 
Busaard's  Biiy,  939 
Byam  Martin,  t.,  930 
Biyron,  c  620 


0. 

Oab«W484 
Cabes,  g^  464 
Cabool.  412 
Oabool,  r.,  4x2.  418 
Cabra,  179 
Cabrera,  U  183 
Gabriel,  173 
Caoa,r..6o2 
Gaceres,  X79 
Gader,m.,94 
Gader  Idris,  ii».,  94 
Oadiz,  X79 
Cadia,  b.,  169 
Caen,  201,  210 
Caermarthen,  130 
Gaennarthen,  b.,  91 
Gaemarvon,  130 
Gagliari,309 
Gahir,  169 
Gahlrdveen,  169 
0«hores,p.,  193 
Gahoni,2o4 
Gaimgorm.  mt.,  137 
Gaimsmoor, «,  137 
Galro,474 

^rp  (0.8.),  995 
Oalthneaa,  co^  190 
GaithnesB,  Otdot^kd, 

155 
Oalabar,  491 
Calabria,  dit^  298 
Calahora,  178 
Calais,  103,  202. 209 
Calais,  Pas  de,  dep. 

202 
Galamata,  367 
Galanda,  m.,  sx6 
QOcntta,  418.  433 
Galder,  r.,  139 
Galdera,  968. 603 
Caldy,  i..  132 
Galedon,''r.,  496 
Caledonia  Bay,  966 
Caledonian  Canal,  144 
Calicut,  420,  429 
California,  953.  961 
California,  ^.,  909,  962 
Calimere,  j).,  379 
CaUa-caUa,  r^  604 
Callan,  162 
CalUo,6oi 
Calmar,  345 
Calne,  X15 
Calpee,  428 
Oalpentyn,  440 
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OtltaglroiM.  jct 
OaiaaiMiU,  fo8 
Calloo  IliU,  144 
Caliura,44o 
GUtmIm.  «l9i.  104 

oavi.  III 

OuBtfgoe,  the,  196 
Ounaroont,  m^  491 
Cambay,  g^  415 
OMnbodto,44l 
OunbodU.  e^  n% 
Ounlwrne»  1x6 
Ounbnl.  ao(\  109 
OMnbrtaa,  MS.,  94 
OimbridBe,  119 
Oimbridge,  0..  6n 
Guiibridge(U.a>5P 
Camden.  $fl 
Onnpeffia  dl  BomA, 

291 
Cbm|MoeUA,j>^290 
Qunpbell.  i.  6j4 
OunpbeU's  Range,  6|o 
Cunpbeltown,  141 
Campeachy,  562,  565 
Oemperdown,  aj8 
QunpiDe,n6 
Ounpobaaao,  J09 
Ounpo  Formto»  jai 
Ounpsle  Fella,  mc,  1 17 
Oanada,5i9ff 
O&nanore,^ 
Caoara^  dit^  428 
OuiaiT.a.,  184 
Gandahar,  41a 
Oandeish.  |)ro^  418 
Candia,  j|o 
Candla.  i.,  ia8 
0«n**a,  ijo 
Canlgou,  fiw.  171, 195 
CiDna,  i^  149 
Gannea,  194 
Oannlng  Town,  418 
Ganoaa,  J05 
Caneo,  Oat  at    508, 

Canrabrfan,  mt^  170 
Cantal,  dep.,  209 
Gantal,  m.,  199 
Canterbury,  X14  ff 
Canterbuiy  (N.  Z.\  6J4 
Cantire.  dO.,  142 
Cantire,  Mall  of,  i  J4 
Canton,  450 
Canton,  r^  446 
Cap^  21 

Gape  Breton,  i^  JI7 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  491 
Gape  Cod,  h^  514 
Cape  Ooiooy,  498 
Cape  Fear,  r^  518 
Cape  Town,  496,  499 
Cape  Verd,  it.,  50J 
Capitanata,  jnu,  298 
Capri, ».,  290,  J05 
Oapoa,  loo^  306 
Caracas.  $97 
Garaoi^beflb  184 


Cardena,  x8a 
CanUff.  91,  i|o 
Oivdtgan.  ijo 
Oardlgan,  6^  91 
Oarlaoo,  b^  f9f 
Caribbean  Sea,  507 
Cariboo,  928 
Oaricall.211 
Carlnttaia.^re^27i.  278 
CarUngfMd.  b^  UJ 
OirUale,ii8 
Oarlow,  162 
CarlowttB,  289 
Oa'lKn»a.]44 
Carlambe,  268 
Oamiona,i79 
Camatic,  dig.,  428 
Camlola,  jm>„  272, 278 
Caraaore,  j)n  151 
Oarolina,   N.  and  &. 

ttOn  55s 
Oamline,  i»^  638 
Ootmge,  222 
Carpathian,    we,  61, 

Carpentaria,  f .,  6sx 
CarJMntrai,  20} 
Carran-Tuid,  m„  196 
Carrara,  291 
Oarrick,  dtt^  142 
Garrick  on  Shannon, 

164 
Garrick  on  Soir,  165 
Carrickaholt.  159 
Caniekfingni^  i6j 
Garrickmacroaa,  i6j 
Carrion,  r^  17J 
CarroD,  L,  1J9 
Oarron,  148 
CarBon.591 
Carson,  r.,  94I 
Cart,  r..  1 39 
Cartagena,  169, 179  ff 
Cartagena  (tt.  A.).  99i* 

Carugo,  970 


[onftnato, 
289,102 
Cascade   Bang^  910, 

^927.54* 
Casoo,  6.,  914 
Case,  Piao  de,  m^  jo6 
OB8erta,io9 
Casbel,  169 
Ca8hgar,499    ^ 
Cashmere,  431  ff 
Oa8ma,6.,  teo 
Caspian  Sea,  978 
Oaa8ala.477 
Cassandra,  ^^921 
Cassel,  299  ff 
Cassiquiare,  r.,  989  ff ; 

611 
Outelamare,  900, 909 
CaBtelamaie    (Sicily), 

908 
GMteilo  Bcanoo^  187 


OMtflllon,  dii^  179 
Castellon  de  la  Ptana, 

179 
GaalehiandaiT,  209 
Cutel  Samatai,  204 
Castile.  Mew  and  Old. 

pro^  178 
CaatMiar,  164 
Oastleoomer,  162 
Gastjeford.  126 
Gastlemaine,  199 
Gbstlemaine      (Ana- 

traLX629 
Castle  Peak, «,  942 
Castle  Rising,  xi8 
Outletown,  89 
Oastiea,  201 
Gastrea,  Port,  977 
Castrogiovaniii.  907 


a78 
Cat,  i.,  97X 
Catalonia,  jiro^  iw 
Catamarca,  jm).,  609 
Catania,  J07 
Catansaro,  900, 909 
Catoche,  c  962 
Gattaro»284 
Ganea,  r..  994 
Cancaala,  149. 968 
Cancasos,  mt..  9^ 
Canvery,  r^  420 
CaT8n,i6j 
Gayanere,900 
Cawdor,  190 
Cawnpore,  428, 496 
Gawsand  Beacon,  ffk, 

Oaxamaffca.  6oi 
Gkzoelra,  619 
Cayambe^  vol.,  984 
Cayenne,  617 
Cayes.  977 
CegWe,  909 
Oelano.  t.  299 
Celebes, »,  499  ff 
Celebes  Sea,  459 
Celle.  299 
Cenis.  m.,  62, 199 
Central  City,  999 
Central  Provinces.  427 
Cephaionia,  i^  914 
Cephissns,r^9i9 

Cerigo,<,9i4 
Cerigotto.  i.,  914 
Cerignola,  900^  906 
Cervin,  m.,  219 
Cette,  i94i  200 
Cettiqje,  991 
Ceuta,  184, 488 
Oevennes,  ms^  194 
Ceylon,  t.,  4j8 
Chagos,  ii^  cox 
Chagres,  r^  666 
Gbalclfl.  9x7 
Chaloo,  I.,  962 
Cbalear,  h^  920 
Cbalgrove,  X2o 
Gha%,  h^  69a 


209,2x0 
Ch&lons-anr-8a0ae.W9 
Chamahart  M^  417 
Chamba,492 
Chambefy,  209 
CbamboM,  209 
QMmpagne^  jiro^  102, 

209 
Champlain.  1^  598 
ChanoaUonvUle,  599 
Ghanda,429 
Chandenaagora^      2ix. 

492 
Chang-pe-shan.  491 
Chang-aba,  451 
CkoMteLt  17 
Channel,  is^  88 
Ghanxa.  r^  X79 
Chapala,  L,  962 
Chapsre,  r.,  60a 
Chard.  xi6 
Charente,  dlep^  204 
Charente     Inf^rirar^ 

<i9)^204 
Charente.  r^  196 
Charieroi,  229,  291 
Chariea,  c  595 
Oiarleston,    595,  999. 

CharteviUe,  169 

Charlotte  Axnalie,  977 

Charlottenhttiieb    >54i 

^^ 
Gharlottetown,  527 

ChartPea.  209 
Chateaodnn,  209 
Chateanrenx.  209 
Cbfitelheraolt,  204 
Chatham,  x  14 
Chatham,  it..  614 
GbatiUon    aor    SefM, 

201 
^attanooga,  992.  }S9 
Chandiere,  r.,  921 
Chaumont,  205 
Chaox  de  Fonds^  La, 

22X 

Chayea,  187 
Cbeedte,  120 
Cheduha.  i.,  497 
Cheksna,  r^  999 
ChelNgskoi,  979 
Qiel-Minar,  409 
Chelmsford,  X17 
Cheltenham,  109,  i2l 
Cheranlts,  298 
Ghaiab,r.,  418 
Chepstow,  129^  rjf 
Cher,  dep.,  209 
Cher,  r^  X96 
Gherbonrg,  199, 304 
Chercfaell,  489 
Chersonesns,  911 
Gherrapongee.421 
Cfaerso.  i.,  289 
Chcrtsey,  1x9 
Ch«rweU,r«99 
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Chesapeake,    K   509> 

5J5.  518 
Gheabam,  ii8 
Gbeahire,  124 
Chester,  125 
Chester  le  Street,  ia8 
Chesterfield.  12  j 
Cheviot  HiUs,  Ii^ 
Chiana,  r.,  292 
Cbibas.  m«..  9<7J 
Gbicacole,  429 
Chicago,  552  ff 
Cbickahominy,  r.,  559 
Chlclcamauga,  559 
Chichester,  1x4 
Chiclana,  179 
Chiem  See,  l^  265 
Chieri,  joo 
Chiese,  r.,  292 
Chieti,  JOS 
Chignecto,  K  $08 
Chihuahua,  564 
Chihuahua      Plateau, 

jiOi  561 
Chili.  6oj 
Chillianwalla,  436 
Chiloe,  i.,  60$ 
Chiltem  Hills,  95 
Chimborazo,  m.,  584 
Chimrat,  m.,  41 7 
China,  445  ff 
China,  Great  Wall  of, 

China  Sea,  378 
Chinchilla,  179 
Chinese  Empire,  444 
Ching-too,  451 
Chin-kiang,  450 
Chinon,  205 
Chloggia,  ioo^  J02 
Chippenham,  115 
Chipping  Norton,  it8 
Chiriqui,  l^  566.  59; 
Chituigong,  428 
Chittuldroog,  430 
Choco,  5.,  579.  J9i 
Choiseul,  i.,  6j6 
Cholet,  205 
Chonos,  g^  579 
Cboo-klang,  r.,  446 
Chorley,  125 
Ghota  Nagiwre,  428 
Chota  Ckxleypore.  4}  2 
Chotin,  364,  i6i 
Chowan,  r.,  5j8 
Christchurch,  11 1 
Chrlstchurch  (N.  Z.), 

Ghristiania,  346 
Christiania,  j^ ,  J40 
Cfaristiansand,  147 
Christiansborg,  491 
Christianabafl^D,  511 
Ghristlanstad,  145 
Chriatineham,  344 
Ghugnchak,  454 
CJbulim,  r,  j86 
Chumhnl,  r.,  4x8 
MOD.  GEO. 


00A8T. 

Chupat,  r.,  606 
Cbuqueatx),  602 
Ghupra,  428 
Ghuquibomba,  583 
Chuquisaco,  6oj 
Church.  124 
Churchill.  i\  512 
Chum,  r.,  99 
Chusan,  it.,  451 
Chutterpore,  4}X 
Chutte^hur,  429 
ChTalinak,  364 
Cibao,  m.,  573 
Cienfuegos,  576 
Cleza,i79 
Cimbebasia,  494 
Chnone,  m..  291 
Cincinnati,  952  IT 
Cinque  Ports,  94 
Clutra.  188 

Circars,  Northern,  428 
Circassians,  370 
Ciroelio,  c.,  290 
Cirencester,  120 
Ciscaucasia,  370 
Clthaeron.  m.,  313 
aUaltepetl.  m.,  $6x 
Cis-SutleiJe  States,  429, 

4Jiff 
Cltta  Nuova,  30$ 
Ciudad  Real,  182 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  182 
Civita  Vecchia,  289 
Clackmannan,  147 
Clamecy,  205 
Clare,  00.,  165 
Qare,  i.,  165 
Clarence,  491 
Clarence,  r.,  624 
Clariden,  vu.,  216 
Clark's  Fork,  r..  542 
Clava,  150 
Clay  Cross,  123 
Clear,  Cape,  t..  166 
Cleckheaton,  126 
Clee  Hill,  X2i 
Clermont-Ferrand,  205 
Cleveland,  555 
Clew,  b.,  154 
Clichy,  205 
Clifden.  164 
Ctitheroe,  124 
Cloger,  164 
Clonakilty,  169 
Clones,  163 
Clonmachois,  165 
Clonmel,  169 
Closter-Seven,  257 
Cloudy,  &,  632 
Clyde,  r.,  138 
Clyde,  Firth  ot  134.' 

136 
Ooa,r..  X73 
Ooalbrookdale,  X2X 
Coanza,  r.,  493 
Coatf;  22 
Ooaat  Range,  m»^  91X, 

544 


OdKCBFTIOK. 

Coatsacoalco,  562 
Cobbe,  403 
Cohequid.  ms.,  $20 
Cobija,  6o2 
Oohlens,  248,  256 
Coburg.  i.,  262 
Cobre,  m«.,  573 
Cochabamba,  603 
Cochin,  420 
Cocbin,  sto.,  431 
Cochin  China,  443 
Oockcrmouth,  128  ff 
Coco,  r.,  568 
Coconada,  426 
Cod.  c,  J34 
Coel,429 
Cofre   de  Perote,  m., 

561 
Goggeshall,  XX7 
Cognac^  204 
Cohnbatore,  420 
Coimbra,  187 
Goire,  222 
Colberg,  249 
Oolchester,  118 
Coldstream,  145, 147 
Goleralne,  i6j 
Collma,  564 
Colima,  m.,  56X 
Coll.  U  149 
Collier,  &.,  622 
GoUo,  485 
CoUumpton,  116 
Colmar,  202 
Colne,  124 
Golne,  t'.,  100 
Cologne,  253  ff 
Colombia,  593 
Colombo,  439 
Colon,  595 
Colonia,  611 
Colonna,  c,  312 
Colonsay,  i.,  149 
Colorado,     n     (Arg. 

Kep.),  607 
Colorado,    r.    (Calif), 

54» 
Colorado,  r.  (Texas), 

5" 
Colorado  (U.  S.),  553 
Columbia,  i\  53^  542 
Columbia,  (U.  S.),  552 
Columbia,  553 
Columbia      (British), 

Columbus,  5J2,  553 
Colville,  r.,  509 
Comayagua,  570 
Comino,  t.,  ^09 
Oomo,  300 
Gumo,  {.,  293 
Comorin,  c,  4x9 
Comoro,  is,  501 
Compass,  m.,  496 
Compiigne,  205  ff 
Ooocaus,  The,  428 
Oonoepcion,  605 
Conception,  b.,  603 


Conception,  p,,  536 
Cuuaird,  557 
Condom,  204 
Congaree,  r.,  538 
Congleton,  125 
g'ngo,  493 
Congo,  r^  468 
Conicai     J^rcjeeiioni, 

13 
Conisborougb.  127 
Coniston,  I..  loi 
Connaught,  pro.,  160. 

X64 
Connecticut,  r.,  537 
Connecticut,  $ta.,  5^2 
Oinnemara,  dis.,  164 
Constance,  269 
Gmstanoe,  <.,  218 
Constantia,  497 
Constantine,  486 
Constantinople,     32  X, 

327  ff 
Constantinople,  $tr.,  57 
Continent,  21 
continental  Isla,  27 
Conway,  131 
Cooch  Behar,  432  ff 
Cook,  m.,  631 
Cook  Strait,  631 
Cook's  Island.  638 
Cookstown,  163 
CcK)ley,i),  153 
Coonoor,  42X 
Coopang,  46X 
Coorg,  427 
CootehiU,  163 
Copenhagen,  jjsfl 
Coplapo,  605 
Gi>ppermine,  r.,  506 
Copts,  the,  4-4 
Coquet,  i.,  129 
Coquimbo,  605 
Cuquinas,  r.,  308 
Corato,  300^  305 
Cordillera,  58X 
Cordillera  Geral,  612 
Cordova,  179  ff 
Cordova  (&  AX  600 
Cordova,  ms.,  bof 
0Drea,4$2 
Corea,  str.,  4J2  . 
Corean    Archipelago, 

Corentyn,  r.,  617 
Corfu,  315,  318 
Corfu,  %.,  314,  317 
Corlgliano,  305 
Corinth,  318 
Corinth,  Gulf  of,  312 
Corinth,   Isthmus   oi; 

Jii 
Coric,  i6(\  165 
Cornish  Heights,  95 
Como,  m.,  29X 
Cornwall,  CO.,  xx6 
Comwaliis,i.,9;o 
Corre7«^  drp.,  209 
Gorrib,i.  158 
2   F 
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Oorrlentea,  c.  (AMoa). 

Ooniente*,  c.  (N.  A.). 

Gorrientes,  c  (&  A.), 

606 
Corrientn,  pro,.  609 
Corsica,!..  210 
Curtchia.  492 
Qininna.  168,  179  ff 
Cos. ».,  196 
CcHi,Uuirof,  J94 
Coitrnza,  jdb 
CcMiie,  205 

CuHsya  Hills.  ^18 
Oo^ta  Uica,  566  if 
Odie  d'Or.  d<p.,  2f*3 
COie  d'Or,  nu.,  194 
Ootentln,  191 
Cdi6a  da  itiord,  dep^ 

204 
Ootopaxi,  vol.,  584 
Cotdwold  HilU,  s4 
Gourland,  |nt>.,  }6j 
Courlnd,  229  ff 
Coutanoea,  208 
Cove,  22 

Coventry,  104.  121 
CoYlngton,  955 
Cowal,  dt*^  142 
Cowea,  1x4 
Cracow,  280 
Cr^cf ,  209 
Crediton,  116 
Creek,  2i 
Crefeld,  25a 
Cremona,  300  ff 
Crete,  i.,  329 
Crease,  d^^  205 
Creuse,  r.,  196 
Creas,  c,  169 
Creuzot,  2oj 
Crewe,  124 
Crewkeroe,  116 
Crieff,  147 
Crimea,  The^  i54 
Crimnitichao,  258 
Crlnan  Canal,  144 
Croagh  Patrick,  m.,  if  6 
Croatia,  pro.,  28il  ff 
Cromarty,  150 
(Vomarty  Flrtb,  IJ4 
Cromer,  94 
Crookhaven.  154,  iSf 
CroflB  Fell,  nk,  94 
Growland,  laj 
Crowle,  X2J 
&oydoii,  1x4 
Crrrzet,  iM^  502 
CYummock.  <.,  tdi 
Ctiha,  t..  r8f 
Cuddalore,  429 
(Xieii^n,  178 
Curn^a,  m.,  171 

Ca«i^(S.A.i,59« 
Cullacan,  962 
CoUoden  151 


Colna,428 
Culver  cuff,  115 
Cnmana,  597 
Camberland,  eo.  128 
Cumberland,  mt.,  516 
Cumberland,  r.,  $40 
Cumbray,  i&,  1^9 
Cumbre  Pa<4s  $91 
Cambrian  Mt&,  94 
Cundinamarca,    pro^ 

Cuneo,  }oo 

Cunningham,  dii.,  142 
Cupar,  148 
Capioa.  b.,  979 
Curasao,  v.  ij8 
CurischeHaff,  24  s 
Curische  Nehrung,  241 
Cnrltiba.  61 « 
Cfurrentt,  Oceanic,  19 
Cunola,  u,  28J 
Custozsa,  J02 
Catch.  411 
Cuteh.  Calf  oC  415 
Catch,  Oundava,  410 
Catch,  Runn  ot  415 
Cattack,428 
CaxbaTcn,  26c 
Coyaba,  6i| 
Ci]^^mi,  r.,  6x6 
Cayawloi,  r^  596 
Ca«x\6oi 
Cyclades,  it^  1x5 
CVcIofWf,  42 
Qflindro, «».,  171 
Qrlleme,*!.,  nj 
Cyv^va,u,  196 
Czaba.284 
Cxegled,  284 
Cientocbov,  164 
CiemowitK,  280 


D. 

Daboi.  478 
Dacotah.591 
Dacca,  428,  414 
Dagfaestan.  170 
D^v,af2 
Dahomey.  490 
DalmleU  X78 
Dakkeh.478 
Dal,  r,  HX 
Dateoarlta,  144 
Dalkeltii,  145 
Dalmatia.   pro^   271, 

28j 
Damanu,494 
Damascas,  402 
Daman,  428 
Daroaan.4n 
Damietta,  474 
Dampler,  «t>-.,  6}f 
DMinM.   r^   69,  a6f, 

17%  282.  3ii 
DiiiakU.4Bo 


Dannemora,  14a 
Dannewerke.  296 
Dauubian    Provtneei, 

Dansig.  249,  254  ff 
Danxig.  Gulf  of,  241 
Dardauellea,  izx 
Darftir,  492 
Darlel  Pkss,  368 
Darten,  Oalf  of,  970 
Darfen  Harbour,  966 
Darien,  lath,  of,  966 
DHijeeling,  4)4 
Darling  mt.,  621 
Darling,  r..  624 
Darlington,  1 28 
Darmstadt,  268 
Dartftml,  X14 
Dartmoor.  99 
Dartmottth,  93,  xoo 
Dauphin^.  p«u,  20  j 
Daorla,  dtc.  188 
Davenport,  995 
Daventry,  119 
David,  966 
Davla  Strait,  908 
Dawley,  120 
Dawlieh,  204 
Dsyton,955 
Daz,  104 
Dead  Sea,  40X 
Deal,  xit 
Dean  Foreiit,  toi 
Deaae,<tr.,  9}o 
Debrecstn,  284 
Deocan,4i9 
Dedheaa,  r^  467 
Dee,  r.,  9^  100 
Dee,  r.  (Scou),  x)8 
Deer,!.,  91a 
Dego.  }02 
Dehra  Doon,  428 
DelagfM,  (^  496 
Delaware,  b^  9^9 
Delaware,  r.,  9  (7 
Delaware,  itcL,  992 
Delft,  2)8 
Delgado^  c,  469 
Delhi,  A^,  4j6 
Delhi  Slatea,  41  x 
I>ellya,  489 
Deloa.<nii9 
/Wto,2i 

Demavend,  m^  407 
Dembea,  I..  468 
Demer,  r.,  226 
Demeraiv,  r.,  616 
Den«ln,2o« 
Denbigh,  xix 
Dendermonde,  i|o 
»Deadoor,478 
Dendre,  r..  226 
Denham  Watcn^  490 
Demnark,  jn  ff 
Dnmewtti,  297 
Denver,  9f  1 
Dera  Qhawe  Khan.  429 
Don  lamael  Khad,429 


P«!»^.4a9 
Derbenct  j^z 
Dei1>y,  xii ' 
Dereham.  East*  1X8 
Dent  L,  197 
DBmla,284 
Derr.  478 

DerTT^vagfa. «.,  196 
Derweot.  r..  lox 
Derwent  Wat«-.  I^  km 
I>erweiit  r.,   (Tasaa.^ 

6]o 
Deaaguedno,  r.,(Arc 

BepX6o7 
DeaaguedtfTOi,  r.,  (B» 

Uv.).  6oQ^  602 
Dew'Ttaa.  i$^  x88 
Deairade,  i..  571 
Dea  MolQCfl^  t.,  991 
Des  Motnes.  r^  543 
Desna,  r.  196 
Despoblado,  mu.,  c8x 
Dea|»loDasli,ms..l2| 
Danail.  162 
Deaaat,  i..  481 
Detmold,2b2 
Detroit.  9f5 
i^trolt,  r..  f  n 
Detttogpn.  267 
Dettti;a48 

Deux  S8V1V9,  d^^  204 
Deventer,  2t8 
Devise^  X15 
Devon.  00.,  xi6 
Devon,  North,  i,  91s 
DeVDoport,  117 
Dewaa,4!2 
Dewvbary,  127  ■ 
Dfaar.  4)2 
llharwar,  429 
Dhawatagtrt, «..  4x7 
Dholpore,4n 
Dhor-«).ClMtih.  400 
Dbuiliixmpor^  41a 
Diamaate.  r.,  607 
IHamanttna,  614 
Diana'a  Pieak.  «of 
Diarbekr,  198 
DM,Sk.202 
Diego  a«rcia,1.9M 
Diego  Ramim.icfi38 

Dlea,i,X9t 
Dlf5ne,2oj 
Dlbtao,  aa,  169 
DQon.  aoi.  aoe 
Dikdo.  i^  468 
DlnuD^  r^  24^ 
Dln^epore.  4as 
Dioan,ao^ 
Dloaot^aio 
Dlnapore.438 
Dinarto  A1|m,  «ul,  }u 
Dingle,  159.  IC»5 
Dtogle,6,  X9i 
DiogwalU  X90 
Dlpaaa»m.,4S4 
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IXrk  Hartog.  i^  62J 
Dtaappointnipnt,  c,  536 
Discovery,  Port,  336 
Usko.  t.,  5ii 
Diss,  118 
Dia,  %.,  4)1 
Divenoa,  245 
Divi8,iii.,  156 
Dix  Cove,  491 
Dizful,  409 
Djabekan,  r^  45J 
Djebel  A  moor,  m^  485 
rjimbandi,  49J 
Ihiieper,  r.,  ^56 
Dniester,  r.,  i-jQ,  356 
Doab,  418 

Dobnidacha,  dix.,  m 
Doce,  r.,  61? 
Dogger  Bank.  79 
Dqjawar,  4J2 
D61e,  201 
Dolce,  r.,  607 
Dolgelly,  130 
Dollar,  147 
Dollart,  p.,  in 
Domingo,  576 
Dominica,  t.,  571  IT 
Don,  r.,  (EngL).  99 
Don,  r.,  (Russia),  ^56 
Don.  r,  (Scot.),  ii8 
Don  Cossacks,  364 
Donaghadee,  154,  i6j 
Donard,  SI.,  m.,  156 
Doncaster,  127 
Donegal,  155 
Donegal,  b.,  IS3 
Donegal,  nu.,  155 
Donetz,  r.,  J56 
Dongola,  479 
Doongnrpore,  4)2 
Dora  Baltea,  r.,  293 
Dorchester.  115 
l^rdogne,  dep.,  2oj 
Dordi^pie,  r.,  196 
Dordrecht.  237 
Dore,  TO.,  195 
Dorking,  II J 
Dornoch,  i$o 
Dornoch  Firth,  x;4 
Dorpat,  J63 
Dorset,  CO.,  115 
Dorset  Hills,  95 
Dort,2)8 
Dortmund,  2(3 
Doiiamenez,  b^  193 
Donay,  200 
Dotibs,  dep.,  10} 
Donbs,  r.f  1^6 
Douglas,  89 
Donglas,  r^  IJ9 
Donne,  147 
Donro,  r.,  173 
Dove,  r.,  99 
D<iver,  9J,  114 
Dorer  (U.  S.),  552 
Dover,  $t.,  79 
Dovro-Field,  tiw.,  339 
Down,  00.,  i6j 


Downpatrick.  x6| 
Downs,  North,  95 
Downs,  South.  95 
Downs,  the,  79 
Draa,  r.,  487 
Dragon's  Mth.,  577 
Draguinan,  201 
Drakenberg,  nu^  466, 

Drammen.  J47 
Drapano,  c,  321 
Drave,  r.,  283 
Dreiherren-Spitz,    tn., 

62,  276 
Drenthe,  pro..  237 
Dreprano,  c,  321 
Dresden,  258 
Drin,  r.,  324 
Drina,  r.,  324 
Drogheda,  194,  x6i 
Drohobycz,  280 
Droitwich,  121 
Dr6me,  dep.,  203 
Dromore,  163 
Drontheiiq,  {47 
Droylsden,  X2i 
Dublin.  x6o  ff 
Dublin,  b ,  1^3 
Dubovka,  364 
Dubuque,  555 
Dudley,  X22 
Dugshaie,  434 
Duich,  I.,  135 
Duisburg,  253 
Duiveland,  2)4 
Duloe.  p.,  568 
Dumbarton,  148 
Dumfries,  1^6 
Duna,  r.,  356 
Diinaburg,  564 
Dunany,j>.,  153 
Dunbar,  135,  X46 
Dunblane,  148 
Duncansby,  hd.,  134 
Dundalk,  162 
Dundalk,  6.,  153 
Dundee,  135,  147, 149 
Dundrum,  b.,  153 
Dunedin,  634 
Dunfermline,  148 
Dungannon,  1O4 
Dungarvan,  154 
Dunge  Ness,  fuL,  91 
Dunkeld.  147 
Dunkirk,  103.  209 
Dunmanu^b.,  i^i 
Dunmanway,  itf 
Donmore,  134 
Dunmore,  ftd,  153 
Dunijet.  &.,  1 3^ 
Dunnet,  hd.,  1 34 
inmoon,  147 
Dunse,  14s 
Dunstable  T19 
l>unwieh,  94 
Dupplin,  149 
DBppel.  257 
Durance,  9.,  196 


Durango,|64    - 
Durazzo,  322 
Durban,  499 
Dttren,  263 
Durluun,  129 
DumesB,  Kyle  of,  135 
Dttrrenstein,  278 
Dursey,  hd.,  153 
Dursley,  120 
Dusky,  b.,  632 
Diisseldorf,  255 
Dustee,  r.,  410 
Dutteah.  431 
Dwarka,  43X 
Dwina,  r.,  357 
Dwina,   Southern,  r., 

356 
Dyaks,  the,  461 
Dyle,  r.,  226 
Dynevor,  X32 
Dysart,  X48 
Diang-bo,  r.,  4x5 
Dzungarla,  453  ff 


Earlston,  138 
Earn,  r.,  X38 
Earth,  2  S 


Elasdale,  i.,  X49 
East  Cape  (Asia),  37  s 
East  Cape  (N.Z.),  632 


East  London,  496 
East  Main,  529 
Eastbourne,  114 
Easter,  i.,  6?8  ff 
Eastern    Archipdago, 

459  ff 
Eastern  Ghauts,  nu., 

420 
Eastern  Sea,  3*74 
Eaux-Chaudes,  197 
Ebro,  r.,  173 
Ecija,  X79 
Eckmtihl,  267 
Ecliptic,  8 
Ecrins,  Les,  m.,  19J 
Ecuador,  sta.,  597 
Eda,  i.,  151 
Edd,48x 
hiddystone,  X17 
VAen,  r.,  99 
Edfoo.  470 
Edgcombe,  m..  631 
Edge  UiU,  122 
Edgeworthstown,  162 
Edinburgh,  143  ff 
Edur,  432 
Eecloo,  229 
Eger,  274,  280 
Eger,  r.,  277 
B^rdir,  I,  395 
Kgga,493     ^ 
Egina,  t.,  316 
Egmont,  b.,  526 
Egmont,  c;,  632 
Egmont,  m.,  631 


Sgremont.  128 
Egypt,  472 
Ehrenbreitatein,    348, 

256 
Elder,  r.,  246 
Eifel  Oebirge.  nu.,  244 
Eigg, ».,  151 
Eigher,  m..  2x5 
Eight  Degrees,  cft^  440 

Eildon  Hills,  X43 
Eilenburg,  254 
Einsiedeln,  222 
Eisenach.  262 
Eisenstadt,  285 
Eisleben,  257 
Ekaterinburg,  361 
Ekaterinodar,  173 
Ekaterinograd,  371 
Ekaterinoslav,  3<>4 
Ektag-oola,  453 
£1  Ahsa,405 
Elba,  ».,  304 
Elbe,  r,  24J,  277 
EUBakaa,  400 
Elberfeld,  255 
ElWng,  249.  254 
Elboeuf,  201 
Elbruz,  m.,  369 
Elburz,  nu.,  407 
Elcbe,  179 
Elde,  r.,  245 
Eldon,  ms.,  630 
Elena,  b.,  568 
EiGawf,  405 
Elephant,  r.,  496 
Kleuthera,  %.,  571 
Eif-daU  34a 
Elgin,  150 
Klizabethtown,  cfS 
EUzabetgrad,  3^ 
Elizabetopol,  370 
El'Khalil,  403 
Elland,  X26 
ElUce,  i$.,  638 
Ellora,  435 
Elmira,  $$2 
El-Obeid.  478 
Elphln,  164 
Elsinore,  337 
Elster,  r.,  249 
El.Tib,  405 
Elton  Salt,  {.,  159 
Elvas.  187 
Ely.  T19 
Fmbouckure,  23 
Embrun.  203 
Emden,  249,  263 
Emilia,  dis.,  mS 
Bmineh.  c,  322 
Emmen,  r.,  207 
Kms.  r.,  246 
Enard,  I.,  135 
Encounter,  &..  622 
Engadine,  218 
Engen,  271 
,  England,  90  ff 
English  Chan..  79 
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Enkhniscn,  214 
£nnls,x66 
EnnlBourthy,  i6| 
Enniskillen,  164 
Enns,  r.,  277 
Ena«,i2i 
Entre  Donro  e  Mlnho, 

pro.,  186 
Entre  Rioe,  pro..  609 
EntahetquaS,  479 
Epemay,  205 
Epinal.202 
Epomeo,  Moot«,  291 
Ei>eom,  IIS 
Epynt  UlUs.  94 
Erebus,  voL,  642 
BqucUorialCurrmUilo 
Ereona,  r.,  17; 
Erifirt,  248.  256 
EriboU.  L.  119 
ErichV,  I^  IJ9 
Erie.  «5 
Erie.  L,  512,  522 
Erivan.  J70 
Erkeneb,  r.,  124 
Eriangen,  266 
Erlan,  28; 
Erae.  L,  x;8 
Erne,  r,  157 
Erne,  Upper,  L,  158 
Errigal,  m.,  156 
£rTia,Ad.  i$4 
Eromango.  i..  616 
Erz-Gebim,  HW.  (Bo- 

bem.),62 
Era^ebirge.    mt. 

(Hung.).  28X 
Eraroum,  198 
Eacbwdler,  2f| 
Eaoondido,  r^  568 
Escurisl,  180 
Esk.  r.,  6io 
Etikl  Ssghra,  127 
Esla,  r.,  17} 
Eemeraldas,  507 
Eipichel,  c  169 
£q>lnha9o,  S.  de,  6X1 
Espirito  Sanlo.  6..  6x2 
&piritu  Santo,  i.  6j6 
Esqnimalt,  6.,  528 
Eaquimauz*  the^  517 
Enen.  2f2 
Eaaequlbo,  r.,  616 
£bbi>x,  00.,  1x7 
Esslinfr  279 
EsUngen,  268 
Enonne,  r.,  196 
Brthonia,  nro,  i6| 
Es^Ua,  Sienm  de,  171 
Estremadun,    pn. 

ppalnl  178 
Estremadun,   pro. 

(PtorlX  186 
Batuarjf,  2j 
Ckwk.  28f 
Etainpea,20f 
Etawah,  429 


Etesian  Winds,  42 
Etlve,  I.  ijj 
Etk<^I,47i 
Etna,«»,  J07 
Eu«,  119 

Ettrkk  Forest,  X47 
Ettrick,  r^  xj8 
Eobcea,  i.,  115 
Eupen,  252 
Euphrates,  r.,  197,  J98 
Eure,  dep.,  204 
Enre^  r.,  196 
Eare  et  ljo(n,dep.,  205 
Ettripo  Chan.  §12 
Eun]pa,jM69 
Eurotas,  r^  |xj 
EnstaUus.  Si^  t.  971 
Entaw  Springi,  558 
KransviUe,  552 
Evenlode^  r..  99 
Everest  m.,  417 
Everglade^  541 
Evesham.  122 
Evora,  187 
Evrevz,  208 
Ewe,  L,  ijj 
Exe,  r.,9j,  100 
Exeter,  xx6 
Exmoor,  9f 
Exxnontb,  1x6 
Eyemouth,  14} 


VmoMktJoo 
Fahlun,  144 
Faionm.  471 
Fair,  kd.,  xfi 
Fsir,  i.,  x$x 
Fair  Oata,  559 
Fairweather,  m..  542 
Fskenham,  118 
Fslaise,»4 
Falkirk.  148 
Falkland.  148 
Falkland,  it.,  6x8 
Fall  River,  952 
Falmouth.  xi6 
Falmouth  Bsj,  9J 
False,  K  495 
Falst«r,  C  JIJ 
Famagoosta,  ^96 
Famatina,  m.,  5V8. 607 
Fan-Tan,  m.,  190 
Fkrewell,  c^  511 
Farfana.  a,  484 
Fsnw,  if.,  X29 
Famhtm,  xij 
Fkra  worth.  124 
Fisrobe.,  J06 
gsrBe,  i».  H7 
Fkrringdon,  iij 
2^,408 
ftaancjof 
FracUlei,  aw.,  194 


FLUMHIXiaa. 

Faversham,  1x4 
Fsvlgnana,  u  |o8 
Fayal,  i,  188 
Fecamp.  X9J 
Fe^Jee.  <t.,  6|5  ff 
Fekka,484 
Felpg7baxa.284 
FelLUabs,  492 
Fens,  the,  96 
Fermanagh,  eo.,  x6j 
Fermoy,  165 
Fermnnt,  mt.,  216 
Fernando  de  Noronha, 

<^6x6 
Fernando  Po,  i,  49X 
remepore,  429 
Feroaesbah,  4J& 
Kerrars,  |co 
FernHi^l84 
Ferrol,  168,  X79  ff 
Ferrol,  b,  600 
Fethard.  169 
Fetlar,  i^  151 
Fes.  487 
Feaaan,  481 
Flchtel  UeblTge,  mt^ 

244 
Fife,  CO,  X47 
Fife  Ness,  Aid.,  114 
Flgeac,2cu 
FJgueia.  187 
FIgueraa.  180^  18  j 
FlUe-fleld,  m»^  119 
Fillmore  City,  551 

Flnisterre,  c,  168, 169 
Finisterre,  dep..  204 
Finland,  149  ff,  164 
FinUnd.  O.  ot,  $ti 
Finland  Platrau.  ^94 
Finster  Aarhom,  m., 

62,219 
Fiord,  17 
Fireflk  Bay  of;  629 
Firik,  X7 
Fihbgnaid,  xio 
FItsroy,  r.,  624 
Flnme,  281  ff 
Flnmldno,  r,  292 
Flamboroagh.  Ad.,  91 
FIHmlng,a44 
(landers.  jm>.,  229 
Flandre.  pro.,  202 
FUttery,  e^  916 
Fltche,  La.  209 
Fleetwood.  124  ff 
Flensburg.  294 
Fleosbnrg  Fiord,  24J 
Flers.204 
FVnrus,  2jt 
Flinders  mi..  62} 
Flint.  130 
Flodden,  X29 
Florence,  298. 102  ff 
Florida  Reet  915 
Florida,  ite,  99 1 
Fktrlda.  Jtr,  909 
Flnmendosa.  r.,  109 


FtasMng,  211, 2i7  ff 
Foggis,  joo,  J09 
Fo«)k«,9o| 
Fohr.  i.,  241 
Foix,io9 
Folx,|>ro,  aoj 
Fo-kien.pro.,419 
Folgefond  Oladcr,  219 
Folkstooe,  9J,  1  jj  ff 
Fonseca,  g^  568 
Fontainebleau.  209 
Fontenay,  x>4 
Fontenoy.  211 
Foo-chow,  490 
Forclien9t«in,  289 
Fondslu-Lac,  991 
Foreland.North,  Jkd.,91 
Fore]and.Soath.  Ad,9t 
Foresaw,  X94 
Forfur,  148 
Forfar,  00^  147 
Forli.  }oo 
Fonnentera,  i^  i8| 
Formosa.  6^6x2 
Formosa.  <,  491 
Formoaa.  Or.,  J79 
Forres,  190 
Forth.  Firth  0^1 14 
Forth.  r..xj8 
Fort  Royal.  977 
Fort  Wayne,  999 
Fotheringay.  120 
Fourtres,204 
Foula,  i.  191 
FonUhik  492 
Foulwtiid,  c, 
Foantatns  Abbey.  127 
Foveaux.«tr.,6fi 
Fox  Channel,  910 
Foyle,  I,  191 
Foyl%r.,  X97 
Fruicavllla.  109 
France,  xSoff 
Franoe,  lale  oi;  901 
FlrandM  Comt^.  pro^ 

toi 
Frsnds,  r,  940 
FranoesoD^r,6xj 
Frankfort,  259 
fVankfort^n'Oder,  396 
Frankfort  (U.  S  ).  592 
Franklin,  Kr.,  9jo 
Fraaerfonrg;  149 
Fiattamaegtore,  }05 
FhraeQMdr22S 
Praaer,  r,  m 
nederlda.  319 

iTnierMngii,  514 
Fradertckabors.  in 
*'^*^wW"*w^  559 
T^vdertckahaabi,  911 
Fredericksvom,  147 
Freemaatla,  6ti 
Fveelown,  i 
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Ft«emant  Peak,  m.,  541 
FraaretDeta'slWwala, 

620 
Friedland,  257 
Friendly,  U^  6j8 
Fries\and,pro.,l31 
Frio,  c,  6i2 
Frtsche  HafT,  24i 
Friache  Nchrung,  241 
Frome,  116 
Frotinon^  288 
Froward,  c,  579 
Fuca,  ««r,  516 
Fuentes  d'On6ro,  182 
Fuerte,  r,  562 
Fuerteventura,  u,  184 
Fulda,  r,  245 
Fancbal,  188 
Fundy,  B.  of,  508 
FUnen.i^  jl)  ff 
Fttnf  haaa,  278 
Fur,  492 
FurcaFaaa,!!} 
Foxneaux,  it^  6jo 
Furness  Abbey,  126 
Furrackabad,  429 
Fiirth,  266 
Fory  aod  Hecla,  ttr^ 

910 
Fusl-yama,  m^  457 
Fa88en,27i  ^ 
Futt«bpore,  428 
Fyne,  Loch,  114 
S^bad.429 


Gaboon,  r.,  491 
Gaboon  Coast»  491 
Gadamea,  484 
Gaeta,  289, 106 
Gaeta,  O.  of,  290 
Oaillac,  20 j 
Galnsborongh,  I2J 
Gairdner,  1, 624 
Gala,r.,  ira 
Galapago,  it.,  598 
Galaahiela.  146 
GaUtx,  111 

GaldhuppigeD,  m.,  319 
Galena,  592 
Galeiistock,  m.,  219 
Galida, j>ro^  (Austria), 

271,  280 
Qalida,  pro^  (Spain), 

Oalidan,  nu^  170 
Galla  Oonntry,  481 
Oalle,  Point  de,  419 
Gallego,  r,  17} 
Oaliipoli,  289,  J2I 
Ghdlo,  c,  ii2 
Galloway,  dis^  142 
Galloway,  Mnll  of.  1 ;  ( 
Oalty,  nu,  156 
Galveston,  f  {6,  $$} 
Ualway,  155, 164 


Galway,  ft.,  i$| 
Oambier,  is^  640 
Oambier,  m^  624 
Gambler,  r.,  468 
Gamtooa,  r^  496 
Gando,  492 
Ganges,  r.,  J79,  418 
Gap.  20J 
Gard,  dep^  20| 
Garda,  L.  29J 
Gargano,  pl,  289 
Oariep.r,468 
QarigUano^  r.,  292 
Garonne,  r^  196 
Garonne,  Haute,  c^p., 

26j       ' 

Garomna,  <,  16$ 
Garrow,  «•«..  418 
Garry,  r,  Xi8 
Gafi00gne,jpro,  204 
Gash,  r^  479 
Ga8p^6,  520 
Oastein,  274 
Gata,  c,  169 
Gateshead,  128 
Ganrits,  r^  496 
Gavamie,  191 
Gawler,  «u^  62| 
Oayah,  4J4 
Gasa,4oi 
Gaieeporo,  428 
Geelong.  622,  629 
Geertruidenberg,  2j| 
Geeate,  r^  245 
Oeestemand^,  249 
Geezeh,  476 
G«flo,  J44 

Gelderland.  pro.,  237 
Qemen))elm,  266 
Genuni  Pass.  217 
GenargentUf  m.,  J09 
Geneva,  221 
Geneva,  L.  of,  218 
Gen&vre,  m.,  62 
Genoa,  M9  ff 
Genoa,  G.  of,  290 
GentiUy,  209 
Qeographe,  dk.,  622 
Geography,  Definition 

George.  F&rt.  190 
George,  I.,  538 
George    Town     (De- 

mer.).  617 
Georgetown  (PenangX 

Georgetown    (U.  6.) 

992 
Georgia,  Gulf  of,  928 
Georgia,  sta^  951 
Oeorgiani,  the,  170 
Geoigiesk,  J^t 
Gera,  261 
Gerbier  dea  Jones,  m^ 

GerlMlorfer  Spitse^  m., 

281 
GeraiaiD,622 


Gennany,  North,  2)9  ff 
Gennany,  South,  263  ff 
(«erona,  i8i 
Gerona,  dU.,  179 
Gers,  dep.,  204 
Gelte,  r.,  226 
Gettysburg,  5J9 
Geysers,  the.  m 
Gharian,  nu.,  483 
Gbat.489 
Ghauts,  419 
Ghauta,  Goomah,  419 
Oheel.  229 
Ghemlik,  J94 
Genitdii.  <tr.,  JSi 
Ghent,  229 
OhUlnsk,ir..J79 
Ghilan.408 
Ghlo,394 
Ghir,c.,-464 
Ghuznee,  412 
Giant's  Gauaeway,  153 
Gtaretta,  r.,  J07 
Gibraltar,  189 
Gieesbacb,  r.,  217 
Giessen,  261 
Giguela,r,  171 
Gijon,i7o 
GUbert,  4,  6j8 
Gilford,  i6j 
GUly,  229 
Gilolo,  U  499 
Girgenti.  108 
Gironde,  dtp.,  204 
GiroDde,r.,  191 
Girvan,  149 
Giugliano,  109 
Giurgevo,  ||i 
Givet,  192 
Gladbacb,  293 
Glarorota,  148 
Glamorgafi,  00.,  110 
Glarus,222 
Glasgow,  146 
Glastonbury.  116 
Glatt,  r.,  218 
Glata.  249,  294 
Glanchau,  258 
Olelwits,  294 
Glencoe,  149 
GlendalougD,  i6j 
Glenele,  &.,  i|j 
Glen  More,  ij6 
GloMarPrc!Jeeticn,i2 
Gfcjgau.  Gross,  249, 294 
Glonimen,  r^  341 
Gk»sop,  121 
Gtouoester,  121 
Gluckstadt.  299 
Glutchov,  164 
Onefieii.  256 
Goa.  4«a  4i».  4J9 
Goat  Fell,  m.,  149 
Goave,  577 
Gobi,  J78 
Godalming,  ii) 
Oodavery,  r.,  420 
Goderlch,  924 


Godhavn.  yji 
Godmanchester,  119 
Goedcreed,2H 
Goeree,  t,  2?4 
Oogmagog  Hills,  9$ 
Gogo^49i 
Gogra,  r.,  4x8 
Gqjam,  479 
Gok-Tagh,  J94 
Goloonda,  422 
Gold  Coast.  491 
Golden  Bridge,  162 
Golden  City,  55  J 
Goletta,  489 
Golo.  r^  210 
Gomera,  <.,  184 
Oomul,  r.,  412 
Gondar,  480 
Gondo.  217 
Q<xidokon>.  467 
Gonzaga,  joo 
Good  Hope,  a  of,  4^9 
Goodwin  Sands,  the,  79 
Goole,  126 
Goomtee,  r^  418 
Gorey,  162 
Gorkum,  233 
Gttrlitii.  294 
Gort,i64 
Goruckpore^  428 
06n.  278 
Gosport,  IX J 
Qotna,  262 
Gotha  Canal,  34  r 
Gotha,  r^  341 
Gothenbniv,  944 
Gothland,  I,  340 
Gothland,  jnu.  344 
OStUngen,  293 
Gonda,  237 
Ooukcha,  L  369 
Gowabatl  428 
Gowrie.  137, 142 
Ooyaa,  619 
Goso.  <.,  309 
Oraaf  Retnet«  499 
Gradas  ^  Dios,  c^  968 
Gradisca.  271 
Graham's  Land.  641 
Graham's  Town.  499 
Grain  Coast,  490 
Grampian,  au.,  136 
Grampians,     ats. 

(AustraL),  621 
Gran,  284 

Gran  Chaco,  EI,  607 
Gran  Sasso,  «u.,  291 
Granada  ^pain).  180 
Granada(Nioarag.).  570 
Granada.  New.  59) 
Grand  Canal  (China), 

447 
Grande,  Bio  (Oolomb.X 

99i 
Grande,  Rio  (Bolir.X 

Grande,  Rio  (Bcaztl)^ 
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Ba>f<M». 

Onmd«      Chtftrraae, 

QnMk»mar,r^i7l 

ao9 

Grande.     Rio    (Snie< 

Guadalupe,  i^  57>  ' 

E. 

Harriorpore,  431 

wm.).46« 

Guadalope,  r..  171 
Guadalupe  (U.  k\  r^ 

Harris,  i.,  151 

Grande  del  Norte,  r. 

Haarien,  %jB 

Harrisbnrg.  555 

562 

541 

Uaarllogen,  2|j 

Harrow.  118 

Grande  deSantli«o.r^ 

Guadalupe.  &  de.  171 

Habnh,405 

Harrowgate^  126 

562 

Haddington,  145 

Hartebee8t,r.,4^ 

Grand  RepMn.  55a 

Haddon  Hall.  124 

Hartford,  555 

GraiidDon.  22 1 

Guadeloupe,  u,  57'  ' 

Hadleigh,ii8 

HartlaDd,j>.,  91 

Orangi-moutb.  148 

Guadiana,  r,  171 

Uadramat,4e6 

Hartlepool,  93,  n^ 

GratiK  La.  181 

Guanacaclie,  1^  607 

Hafl,58 

Harudscfa,  ma^  484 

Grantham,  124 

Hague,  the.  217 

Harvey,  &.,  622 

Granton,  115,  146 

Ouandaool,  607 

Haguenau,  102 

Harwich,  93,  xx8 

Grastie,  20 1 

Gui^Mre,  60s 

Hainan,  i.,  451 

Harx,««,244 

Orilu.  279 

Guanla,  187 

Halnanlt,j)ro.,  229 

Haali  Valley,  217 

GraudfM,  249.  2J4 

GuardafUi.  e^  465 

Hainee,  r.,  481 

HasUngden,  124 

Graveaend.  114 

Guatemala,  Ne«r,  969 

Hakodadl,45« 

Hasaelt,  229 

GraviiM,  J05 

Hal.  229 

Hastings.  1x4 

Gray,  20} 

Hala, ««.,  409 

Hatfield,  120 

Great  ainierR«er.6M 

Guaviare,  r.,  594 

Halberstadi,  256 

Hatteras,  c,  535 

Great  RaBln.  H3 

Ouayama,  577 

Halesowen,  120 

Haugshaw  Hilla^  137 

Great  Bnahnuo  Land. 

Guayaquil,  597 

Halesworth,  118 

HauraU,  g.,  632 

498 

Guayaquil.  ^,597 
Guayaquil,  r.,  598 

Halifax.  127 

Haute  Savoie,<fc|>,  203 

OreItDr{ffle]d.i26 

Halifax    (N.    Seotfs), 

Havanah,576 

Great  Harwood,  114 

Guaymaa,  562 

510,524 

Havel,  r,  245 

Great  Marluw,  118 

Uuayra,  La,  59J 

Halifax,  b.,  520 

Haverfordwest,  130 

Great  Grange,  r.,  468 

Ouben,  294 

HalU  268 

Havre,  193,  208 

Great  Ormes.  M..  9} 

Ouebwiller,  m..  195 

Halle,  256 

Hawaii,  i.,  640 

Great  Salt,  i.,  54? 

tJuebwiller.  202 

Halluin,  202 

Hawaah,r,479 

areat  Salt  Lake  Qty, 

Gueret,  205 

Halstead.  118 

Hawick,  X46 

551 

Guernsey,  ».,  88 

Hamadan,  409 

Hawke,  &,  632 

Credos,  Sierra,  171 

Gugnan,  ti.,  640 

Hamah,  401 

Hawkeebary,r.,  624 

Sreeoe,  110  IT 

Guiana,  6f6 

Hamburg,  260  ff 

Hay,  130 

3reeii  Moantalna,  5x7 

Guiana  Current,  20 

Haml,  455 

Hayti,i,57iff 

9reeniand,  510 

Guiana,    Yeneanelan, 

Hamilton,  146 

Greenlaw,  145 

591 

Hamilton      (Oanada), 

Hebrides,  i*.i5i 

9reenuck,  1 16.  146 

Gulcowar's  Ter.,  4^1 

Hamilton  (W.  I),  577 

Hechingen,  268 

Srelfgwald,  251 

Guildford,  iij 

Hecla,  VOL,  3?7 

Greinord.  I.,  Hf 

Guimaraens,  107 

Hamm,  485 

Heckmondwike,  126 

Greit*.  262 

Guinea.  490 
Guinea,  G.  of,  464 

Hammamet,  p.,  484 

He4}az.4o6 

Grenada,  <.,  571  ff 

Hamme,  229 

Heidelbei^  269 

Grenadines,  i*,  577 

Guinea,  Lower,  491 

Hammerfest,  J47 

Heilbrtmn,  268 

Grenoble,  209 

Gulona,m.,  jij 

Hamoon,  L,  412 

Helbon,  r.,  40X 

Grey  town,  $'jo 

Gulpnzooa,  du.,  179 

Hampshire,  11? 

Helder,  234. 23« 

Grim,  c.«  629 

Guisborougb,  126 

Hampton  Roads,  535 

Helena,  553 

Grlmaby,  Qt,  94,  I2J 

Gulseley,  126 

Hanau,  25a,  257 

Helensburgh,  148 

Grimsel  Pass.  217 

Gi^erat,  4j6 

Hang-chow,  451 
Han.hai.454 

Helicon,  w.,  31 J 

Grindelwald.  216 

Qnjerat,  penin^  }^S 

Heligoland,  24  c 

Grinnell  Und.  506 

Gulcya,  454 

Hankiang,  r.,  44O 

Helvoet8luyB,233 

Griquea,  497 

Oulf,  17   ^ 

Han-kow,  450 

Helmaley,  128 
Helmund,  r.,  4x3 

Gria  Nez,  c,  19? 

Oi4f  stream,  20 

Hanley,  120 

Gri^ona,  can.,  222 

Gurorl,  J7I 

Hannibal,  $5* 

Helsingbors;  345 

Grodno,  164      ^ 

Gundava,4ix 
Gundava  Pass,  409 

Hanover.  256 

Helsingfora,  352,  364 

Grodno,  pro^  164 

Hanover,  jm>.,  250 

Helsingor,  3 15 

Groningen.  2?7 
Groote  Eylandt,  621 

Gunduck,  418 

Hanse  Towns,  262 

Helston,  1x6 

Guntoor,  429 

Harar.  481 

Helvellyn.m,94 
Hemel  Hempstead,  1 1 8 

GnMs-Beeri*n,  2J7 

Gur,  r-,  487 

Harburg.  25? 

Groaa  Glockner,  m.,  276 

Gurhwal,  432 

Hardanger  iileld,  mi.. 

Henares,  r.,  172 

GrosBwardein,  285 

Guste,  182 

919 

Henley,  xi8 

Groaaa,  1,281 

Giistrow,  26s 

Hardanger  Fiord,  340 

Henlopen,c535 

Grttnberg,  254 

Guyana,  597 

Haremi-Nahevi.  405 

Henry,  c,  5J5 

GratU,  22J 

Gnyenne,jm>.,  204 

HdrmcUtan^  42 

Herat,  412 

Gmy^res,  220 

Gwallor,  410 

Hareek,4o5 

Herault,  dep^  203 

Quadamara,  $64 

Gyougyos,  284 

Harlech,  132        ' 

Herault,  r.,  197 

Giiadalaviar,  r.,  17^ 

Harlingen,  237 

Guodalaxara,  178 

Haro,  178 

Hercules  Baths,  274 

Guadalcanal, ».,  6j6 

Harold's  Croas,  162 

Hereford.  121 
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Herford,  25; 
Heri-rood,  r.,  412 
Hertsau,  222 
Hermanouitadt,  tij 
Hermon,  m.,  400 
Hermopolis,  ji8 
Hernalls,  278 
Herstal,  2ji 
Hertford,  118 
HertogenboBdi,  217 
Hervey,  is.,  638  ff 
Herzegovina,  p-o.,  n*} 
Hesse-Gasael,  150^  253 
Hexham,  129 
Hey  wood,  124 
Highland,  22 
Highlands  (ScotL),u6 
High  Wycombe,  118 
Hildesbelm,  25  j 
BiU,  22 
Hillah,  400 
Hillsborough,  b.,  526 
HIU  SUtes,  412 
Himalaya,  ms.,  415  ff 
Hinckley,  123 
Hiudley,  124 
Hindon,  4i2 
Hindoo  Koosh,  mt.,  J76, 

Hindostan,  415  ff 
Hhiter  Rhein,  r,  217 
Hiogo,  458 
Hlrschberg,  254 
Hidsar,  429 
Hitchin,  118 
Hoang-ho,r.,  179,446 
HobartOD,  6io 
Hobaon's  Bay.  622 
HSchBtadt,  267 
Hof,  266 
Hogue,  La,  210 
Hohenfrtedborg,  257 
Hobenlinden,  267 
Hohenzollern,  pro^ 

250^  267 
Holdemeas,  126 
Holkar's  Territoiy, 

4?off 
Holland,  2;i 
Holland  (Lincoln),  loy 
Holland,  j7ro<.,  2  j6 
Holmtirth,  126 
Hobtein,  254 
Holt,  I  JO 
Holy,  t.,  129 
Holy,  i.,  149 
Holyhead,  91, 9i, 

129  ff 
Holywell,  ijo 
Holywood,  i6j 
Homburg,  251 
Homel,  i64 
Ho-nan,  pro.,  440 
Honduras^  Brituk 

566  ff 
Honduras,  f66  ff 
Honduraa,  b.,  $68 
Houfleor,  204 


BUKSIOAIIS. 

Hong-kong.  u  451 
Honiton,  116 
Honolulu,  i^  641 
Hood,  m.,  542 
Hood's  Gaiial,  5)6 
Hoogly,  428 
Hoogly,  r.,  418 
Hook^,  m^  527 
Hoo-nan,  pro.,  449 
Hoo-pe,j>ni.,449 
Room,  2JJ 
Horaforas,  461 
JIoriton,2 
Horn,  c,  579,  606 
Horn,  Ad.,  154 
Homcastle,  I2] 
Horafield,  194 
Hornsea,  94 
Horqueta,  La,  m^  594 
Horsens,  JJ5 
Horsham,  113 
Horsten,  147 
Hoshungabad,  429 
Hoste,  i..  606 
Hothun,  m.,  62j 
Hottentotia,  494 
Hottentots,  Ma 
Houghlon-le-Spi  Ing, 

128 
Hoanslow,  118 
Hourn,  l,  IJ5 
Houston,  s$3 
Houssa,  492 
Howdon,  126 
Howe,  c,  622 
Howrah,  428 
Howth,  154 
Howth,  Ad.,  15J 
Hoy,  t.,  151 
Hualalai,  m.,  640 
Huamanga,  601 
Huddersfield,  127 
Hudson,  552 
Hudson  Bay,  508 
Hudson  B.  Territory, 

Hudson,  r.,  fj'j 
Hudson,  str.,  508 
Hue,  44) 
Huelva,  179 
Huercalovera,  179 
Huesca,  18) 
Hull,  95,  127 
Huniber,  r.,  99 
Humboldt,  b.,  cj6 
Hum  bolt,  m.,  630 
Humboldt,  r.,  541 
Humbolt  River  Mt&, 

HundsrUck,  m.  244 
Hungary,  281  ff 
Hungerfurd,  113 
Hunte,  r.,  245 
Hunter,  r.,  624 
Huntingdon,  119 
Hnrdwar,  4Jj 
Huron,!..  517,522 
Bwrrican€,^2 


XMUCT. 

Hnach,  331 
Huy,  225,  231 
Hyde,  124 
Hyderabcul,  494 
Hyderabad,  cUi.^  427 
Hydra,  ».,  J 1 2,  J 10 
Hyeres,  203 
Hyerea,  m.,  194 
hymettus,  m.,  313 
Uy  the,  94, 114 


Ibar,r.,  J24 

Ibt-Gamln,  m.  a«d 
OBW.417 

Iceland,  t.,  JJ7 

Icolmkill,  s  149 

Ida,  m.,  330 

Idaho,  ter.,  55J 

Idle,  r.,  99 

Idria,  274 

Iglau,  277 

Igoalada,  179 

Ike-Aral-Nor,  2,451 

lie  de  France,  pi-o.,  205 

llfraoombe,  116 

111.454 

1U.»,454 

lUnltza,  m.,  584 

Ilkeston,  i2j 

Hie  et  Vilalne,  dn^ 
204 

Iller,  r.,  265 

Illlmani,  m.,  5BJ 

lUluols,  r.,  540 

lUlnoLs,  ita.,  552 

llmen,  I.,  357 

Ilniinster,  xi6 

llyata,  408 

Imbro,  t.,  330 

Imerltians,  J70 

Imola,  300 

Imoschi,  284 

Inch,  t.,  164 

Inchkelth,  t.,  149 

Inch  Mamoch,  ».,  149 

India,  413  ff 

Indian  Ocean,  17 

Indiana,  sta.,  552 

IndUnopolis,  555 

inditdrka,  v.,  386 

Indo-Chinese  Penin- 
sula, 4)6, 441 

Indore,4)o 

Indre,  dep.,  205 

Indre  et  Loire,  d^., 
205 

Indus,  r.,  380, 418 

Ingleboro,  m.,  94 

Ingolstadt,  266 

Inhambane,  500 

li^eh,  c,  394 

Inkermann,  368 

Inland  Sea,  456 

InUt,ij 


lYOBT. 

Inn,  r^  218, 265,  277 

lunlsbotin,  t.,  165 
loniscatterv,  t.,  155 
luulsirahufl,  i.,  164 
Innisturk,  »\,  165 
Innribriick,  279 
iu-sban,  m«.,  451 
lusterburg,  254 
Inverary,  147 
invercarglll,  6)4 
invergordon,  150     , 
Inverness,  136.  ifo 
Inverury,  149 
lona,  i ,  148 
Ionian,  t<.,  311,  314 
Ionian  Sea,  324 
Iowa,  552 
Ipswich,  118 
Iqulque,  600 
Irak-AJemi,  408 
Irak- Arab!.  398 
Iran,  378 
Irasu,  568 

Irawaddy,  r.,  437, 441 
Ireland,  152  ff 

Ireland.  i.(WX),57-i 
in,  r.,  313 
Irish  Sea,  79 
Irkutsk,  389 
Iremel,  m.,  354 
Irvine,  146 
Irwell,  r.,  99 
laar,  r.,  265 
Ischla,  t.,  306 
Ise-Flord,  333 
Iseghem,  229 
Iseo,  J.,  292 
liiere,  dq>.,  203 
Isere,  r.,  196 
Iserlohn,  252 
Ishlm,  r.,  386 
Ishim,  Steppe,  383 
Iste.  r,  99 
luum,  364 
Iskenderoon,  g.,  394 
Isker,  r.,  324 
Islamabad,  428 
Idand,  21 
Islands,  B.  ot,  63a 
Islay,  601 
Islay,  t.,  149 
I^muil.  3)1 
Isothermal  linei,  38 
Isniid,  394 
Ispahan,  408 
Isslk-kol,  l,  379 
IsBoire,  205 
Issuudun,  205 

IttkVMU,  2C 

IsUb,  327 

lstrla,i>ro.,272,  278 
Italy,  286  ff 
Itasca.  I.,  540 
Itenes,  r.,  602 
Ithaca,  i,  J14 
Ivlza,  184 
Iviza,i,  181 
Ivory  Ooasl.  491 
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iTTy,  no 
UUcciboatl,  561 


Jabalon,  r.,  i*;} 
Jtibluiika  PaSM,  iSl 
Jackiion,  551 
Jaeii,  183 
JaffA,  400,  403 
jHffnaputam,  440 
JagaUy,  r^  401 
JoRna,  576 
Jabde,  b.,  143, 149 
JalaiM.  f6j 
Jaloii,rn  171 
Jaloofflk  489 
JalooQ,  429 
Jamaica,  U  $71  ff 
JaroeSk  ft.,  508 
James,  r,  fie 
Jamea  Town,  fO| 
JanesvUle,  552 
Jan  Mayen,  f..  531 
JietjNm  Cut  rert.  to 
Japan,  iL,  456  ff 
J^wD.  Sea  of,  4f6 
Japura,  r^  586 
Jaroslav,  166 
Jarrow,  129 
JM»y,  311 
Jat^  r.,  600 
Jannaar,  419 
Jaura,  r^  587 
Java,  <^  4J9  ff 
Java  Sea,  499  ff 
Javari,r^6t| 
Jawnr-Tagh,  m.,  400 
Jaxaitn,  r^  379 
Jaxt.  r.,  26f 
Jebel-esh-Sheikh.  400 
Jebd-esb-Shark  J,  400 
Jebel-Katertn,  405 
Jebel-Kraad,  400 
J«bel-Mar-£ltti8, 400 
Jebel-MoQBsa,  405 
Jebel-Serbal  405 
Jebel-Sbomer.  404 
Jebel-Toweyk,  404 
Jedburgh,  146 
Jeddl,  r^  486 
JeffereoQ,  m.,  942 
Jeffenion  City,  552 
Jclsk.  171 
JelaUbad.  412 
Jelets,  363 
Jemapo«,  231 
Jena,  261 
Jeiifl,  r.,  171 
Jennelf,  491 
Jerbab,  U  489 
Jeres,  176, 183 
Jerjura,  m«..  48$ 
Jentey,  i..  88 
Jeracy  City,  552 
JeniAalem,  403 
Jeni%  b^  627 


Jeai,  303 
Je«sulmeer,  432 
Jeypore,  431 
JhaUwan,  411 
Jhallawar.  432 

Jbanale,429 
Jheela,  418 
Jbeeod,  412 
Jbelnm,  r.,  418 
JIbOlbiA,  m..  417 
Jidda,  406 
Jlbnn,  r.,  39$ 
Jh\Jeerm,432 
Jllumlr,  364 
Joanlna,  |28 
Johanna,  u,  $01 
JuhnsloB,  146 
Johnstone,  »(r.,  528 
Jobore,  436 
Jolgnj,  205 
.Jottb^r,467 
JoUet,  f)2 
JOnkOplng,  345 
Joo(4)ore,4ii 
Joonagarh,  432 
Jordan,  r^  401 
Jonillo,  vol.,  561 
Joeephstadt,27i 
Jotnn-fleld,  mt.,  J39 
Joanpore,  428 
Jowar,  432 
Jownji,  432 
Juan  de  Faea,  rtr.^ 

52B 
Juan  Feniandes,  U^ 

60s 
Juba,  r.,  481 
Jubbulpore,  426,  435 
Jucar,  r.,  173 
Juggemaut,  434 
JugovskU  Savod,  363 
Jttf  uy,  pr<K,  609 
Julian  Alps^  nu.,  276 
JulUuwhaab,  531 
JuUundhur,  429 
Jumet,229 
Jumna,  r..  418 
Jung  Bnnxiau,  27  f 
Jungfbau,  m^  M.  215 
Juniata,  r.,  538 
Jura,  dep^  203 
Jura,  U  149 
Jura,ifit.,  i9f,  2x3 
Jura  (Franoonlaii), 

m$^  62,  26^ 
Jura,  Psps  of,  ma.,  149 
Jura,  Sound  of,  133 
Jurua,  r^6i3 
Juftbpore,  431 
Justedals-  Briten,  m^ 

319 
JutlAnd,  335 
Jyntla,  432 


Kaaflord,  342 
Kabarda,  369 
Kabyles,  486 
Kafla  (Africa).  481 
Kaffa  (Crimea),  367 
Kaffrarla,  498 

Ka«orfma.558 
Kalkora,  m..  632 
Kalpara,  632 
Kaira,429 
Kalrwan.  485 
Kalnran,  1^  481 
Kabartyefa,  396 
Kalserslantens  266 

Kalabsheey477 
Kalagrta,  <r.,  322 
Kalahari,  deasii,  foo 
KalwmaM,  312 
Kalamaa,  r,  324 
Kalamata.|3^  3 '2 
Kalamo,  {.,  314 
KalangOanga,r..439 
Kallscb,  363.  ibft 
Kalloo  Oanso,  r.,  439 
Kalmn<te,  370 
KaWJ.  b..  333 
Kaluga,  363 
Kama,  r^  jsf 
Kamblnft  r,  461 
Kaminietx,  364 
Kampen,  237 
Kamptee,  434 
Kamtohatka,  374 
Kamtchatka  S.'a.  374 
Kamtchatdalen,  388 
Kanauaskls  Paiaa,  527 
Kandalaksha,  9^  35s 
Kandy,  439 
Kanem,  492 
Kangaroo,  1, 623 

Kaninakaia,  i^  35s 
Kano,  493 
Kan-su.  |m).,  449 
KanturiC  169 
Kansas  City,  9f  2 
Kansas,  r,  540 
Kansas.  <to.,  952 
Kao,<^640 
Kara   Baigarama,   r., 

54  «- 
Kara  Bay,  175 
Kant-Buumu.  194 
Kara  Steppe,  369 
Karak,<,409 
Kara-Kalpaks,  391 
Karakoram,  nu.,  |;6, 

454 
Karamanla,  395 
Kara«bar,  455 
Karasubajsar,  364 
Karawankas  Alpi^  276 
Kard8iag,284 


Kar1kBl,4it 
Karkenna.  is^  48f 
Karlsbad.  X74 
Karlsburg.  2S5 
Kaiooo,  r,  J98.  407 
Karrooi,  Great,  4^5 

Kars.  398 
Karun,  r.,  Agfi 
Kasan,  366 
Kaabin,  409 
Kascbau,  284 
K*aeem,404 
Kashan,  409 


■Sisr. 


.  „4t» 

Kaitlm.405 
KaatmoT,  363 
Kaatamuni,  pra..  799 
Katahdln,  m^  5  r? 
KaUMlaT^424 
Katrine.  {,119 
Katsnia.49a 
Kattt«ar,4i5,  43Z 
Katsbaoh.  257 
KaTaIa,3tt 
Ka«bA.w,j«9 
KaxUcort.  m.,  MO 
Kebbl.492 
Kecskemet,  284 
Kecpw, «»..  156 
Kei,  Great,  r.,  496 
Kelgbiey,  127 
Keiskamma,  r„  4^6 
Ke1at,4io 
KellSL  162 
Kelso,  145 
Kelyin,  r.,  i  J9 


Kmidal,  129 
Kenla,iik,466 
Kenilwortb,  122 
Kenmare,  6.,  153 
KeBnebe<;  r^  537 
Kcnnet,  r..  go 
Kentwortb  ftUl.  95 
Kent,  00,  113     * 
Kentchi-Alatan.  m^ 

390 

Kentnoky.  Ko,  552 
Keokuk,  555 
Kerguelen  Land,  502 
Kerkhah.  r^  798,  407 
Kerlon.r.,386 
Kennadee,  I't,  635 
Kerman,  408 
KerowUe,4i2 
Kerry,  00^  165 
Kerry,  htL,tS4 
Kerry   Hills,   ml 

(W;ie.),94^ 
Kenr,  mi:  (Ireland^ 

Kertch.  J93.  368 
Keshlsh-Tagh.  nw.  194 
Kesteven.  lof 
Keswick.  128 
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JUET. 

KOMOWr. 

KDBIL^ 

LAITDQUAKT. 

Ket,r^396 

Klnnalrd's'Uead.  134 

Konft  flU.,  466 

Knmal,  429 

Kettering,  X19 

Kongsberg,  342 

Kurnool,  429 

Kinross,  147 

Konieh,  396 

Kurrachee,  418, 435 

Key,  We«t»  u,  535 

Kinsale.  165 

Konlggratz,  27 1,  280 

Kursk,  363.366^ 

Khabur,r,J98 

Kinsale  Harbour,  153 

Kbnigsberg,  249,  255 

Kusnetz,  364 

KbalkHS.  45J 

Kin«ig-culm  Pass,  216 

Konigstein,  258 

Kuasowlie,  434 

E3uimHn,  42 

Kloien,  m».,  339 

KoAJakofskI,  m.,  354 

Ku8tendji,322 

Kharkov,  364,  j66 

Kirghiz  Hordes,  388 

Kooloo,  417 

KUstrln,  249,  254 

Kharput,  398 

Kirghiz  Steppe,  385 

Koom  Rud,  r.,  407 

Kutais,  371 

Khartoum,  477 

Kirgb{znin-AUtau,fii.. 

Koprili,  327 

KutuLs,  dis.,  370 

Khatif,  405 

KlS2»,45J 

Kordofan,  478 

Kutaya.395 

Koroni,  312 

Kutcha,455 

Khelidonia.  c.  J94 

Kirin-Oola,  452 

Koroni,^.,  312 

Kuttenberg,  277 

Kherson,  364 

Klrkaldy,  135. 148 
Kirkcudbright,    136, 

Koros,  r.,  282 

Kuznetz,  364 

Kbinghan,  tM.,  452 

Korosko,477 

Kwichnak,  r.,  54 » 
Kyan  Duayn,  r.,  441 

Khiva»  391 

145 

Korsor,  334 

Khoorja,  429 

Kirkee,434 

Kosciusko,  m.,  62a 

Kyle,  dw,  142 

Khorassan,  piu,  408 

Kirkham,  124 

Kosgol.  L,  386 

Kyle  of  Bute.  I J4 

Khotaii.  455 

KirkinUlloch,  148 

Koslin,  254 

Kyle  Sku,  135 

Khowdavendguiar, 

Kirk  Kilisseh,  327 

Kostroma,  363 

Kymore  Hills,  419 

Khuaistan,  i»to^  408 

Kirkwall,  150 
Klshenau,  366     ' 

KoteSfi?" 

KyoukPhyoo,437 
Kyrabad,  429 

Khyber  Pass,  411 

Kothen,262 

Kiuchta,  389 

Kishengurh,  432 

Kottbus,  254 

Klang-8i,j)ro.,449 

Kl8hm,i.,409 

Kotzebue  Sound,  510 

L. 

Klang-8U,  pro.,  449 

Kishtvar,4i7 

Koubinskoe.  I,  358 

Kidderminster,  121 

Kistnah.  r.,  420 

Kowie,496 

Laaland,<.,33Jff 

Kiel,  256 

KlttaUnny,  ms.,  537 

Labrador,  526 

Kiel,  b.,  249 

Klu8iu,i,456 

Labuan,  i..  461 

Klelce,  IS3 

Kiveh,r.,407 
Kizllbash,I,453 

Kowlik,  401 

Laccadive,  it.,  44c 

Kiel  Fiord,  24J 

Kow-ioon,  45X 

Lachen,  230 

Kten-chow,  451 
Klev,j64.j66 

KlzU  irmak,  7  „  394 

Kozlov,  363 

Lacblan,  r.,  624 

Klzilkuom,  Desert  o^ 

Kragugevatz,  3H 
Kn^owa,  331 

Laconla,  j)ro.,  317 

Kilauea,  voL,  640 

Ki^r,  371 

Ladakh.  417 

Kilbrennan  Sound,  134 

Kraplna,  284 

Ladoga,  I.,  357 
Ladrone,  is.,  638  ff 

Kilbride,  147 

Kjoge^  337 

Krasnoi,  367 

Klldare.  162 

ICJoge,  b.,  334 

Krasnoiarsk,  389 

Lafayette,  552 
Lagan,  r.,  i6x 

Killan-Bhan,  m,  446 

Klagennirt,27i,a77 

Kremenetz,  364 

Kiliman4]aro,  m.,  466 

Klara,  r^  341 

Kremeutschug,  364 

Lagooa,  23 

Kilkenny,  162 

Klausenburg,  284 

Kreuznach,  253 

Lagos,  491 

Klllala,  165 

Kleck,32o 

Krio,c.  (Crete),  330 

La  Guayra,  597 

Killala,  b.,  154 

KUutschewsker,    Nk, 

Krio,c.  (As.  Ml.).  394 

Laguna,  184 
Ugunes,  The,  289 
Lahn,  r.,  245 

Killaloe,  165 

386 

Kronstadt  (Rubs.).  352. 

Killamey,  165 

366 

Killamey,  1, 158 

Knaresborough,  127 

Kronstadt  (Transylv.), 

Lahol.  417 

KUlecrankie  Pasa,  149 

Knighton,  130 

r.^^ 

Lahon^434 

Killybeg8,5.,i55 

Knin,283,i84 

Kuba,370 

Laibach,  279 

Kilmakilloge,  155 

Kuban,  r.,  369 

Lake,  2} 

Kilmamuck,  146 

156 

Kuban,  ter.,  370 

Lake  of  rooo  Isles,  521 

KilruBb,  165 

Knuxvllle,  552 

Kubler,  432 

Lambayeque,  600 

Kilsyth,  148 

Knutsford,  124 

Kuen-lun,  nu^  376 

Lamego,  188 

Kimbolton,  i2o 

Kobdo,  453 

Kufstein,  271 

Lamia,  317 

Kincardine,  co.,  147 

Kocber,  r.,  265 

Kuladyne,r.,4?7 

Lamlasb,  136 

King   George   Sound, 

Kodus-Chai,  r.,  39* 

Kukn,  280 

Lammermuir    Hills, 

622 

Koevorden,  233 

Kuluri,  i.,  316 

137 

King  WlUlam'8  Town, 

Koh-i-Baba,  412 

Kuma,  n,  368 

Lampedusa,  t.,  308 

499 

Kohlk.r.,390 

Kumaon,  429 

Lampong,  461 

King-ki-tao,  452 
King  Sound,  622 

Koblstan,  410 

Kunawur,  417 

LampongSt  238 

Kokan,  391 

Kunchiqjunga,  m.,  417 

Lanark,  145,  147 

King's  County;  162 

Koko  Nor,  l,  455 
Kolapore,4)iff 

Kunduz,  391 

Lancashire,  124 

King's  Lynn,  xi8 
Kingston     fC^mada), 

Kunersdorf,  257 

Lancaster,  125 

Kolberg,  254 

Kungour,  363 

Lancaster  (U.  S.),  552 
Lancaster  Sound,  530 

5M 

KoUn,  280 

Kunkel  Pas^  216 

Kingston,  (U.  ax  552 

Kolokythia,^..3ia 

Kur,r.,369 

Landau.  266 

Kingston-on-Thames, 

Kolomea,  28^ 

Kurdistan,  397 

Landes,  the,  198 

"5 

Kolomna,  363 

Kurflirsten,  m.,  216 

Landes,  dq>.,  204 

Kingstown,  154, 162 

Kolyma,  r.,  386 

Kurile,   t*.,  374.  3«6, 

Landour.  434 

Kingstown  (W.  I.),  577 

Komom,  284 

456 

Landnnart.  r..  218 
2  F  3 
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Landreclea,  192 
I^ndBberg.  254 
LindM:runA,  149 
Liind'H  End.  htL,  91 
Land^hut.  166 
LangelwrRra,  w*,  49} 
Langeland,  C,  114 
LangrM,  201,  k^ 
LanK^ide,  147 
IjuiKueduc,  pro^  toj 
Laiiislng,  551 
lAozarote,  i.,  184 
Laon.  192, 209 
Ia(«  Trib<«.  44J 
LaPas,6o| 
La  PUta.  586.  606  n 

Lapi*.  HI.  H9 
Lar,409 
LaiKB,  146 

Laiiua,  127 
Larlstan,  408 
Larue,  161 
Lamlca,  J196 
l^assa,  456 
Latakia,  400 
Latitude,  7 
Lato,  t,  (^o 
Latrobe,  m^te} 
Lauderdale,  dtf.,  142 
Laacnbarg,  pro^  250, 

254 
Launcpfllon,  |i6 
Lauuceatoo    ([TaaiD.)^ 

6jo 
Laapen,  223 
Laurvfg,  346 
Latwanne,  221 
Lauterbonrg,  192 
Laval,  209 
Lavaar,  203 
Lavoro,  pro^  298 
Lawrence,  552 
Lazenburg,  278 
Lazford,L,  ijf 
Layhach,  280 
Leach,  r.,  99 
Leadhllta,  140 
Leamlngtun,  iio^  itt 
l^aotong.  fff  il9 
Lpao-toDg.  pro.,  449 
I.«eavenworth,  552 
Lebanon,  mi.,  400 
Lebedln,  164 
Lecoe,  100 
Lech,  r.,  265 
Leek.  r..  214 
Lectiiiire,  204 
Ledbury,  120 
I^eelia,  r.,  468 
Leeds,  127 
Leek,  120 
Leea  warden,  217 
Leeuwln,  e.,  622 
Leeward,  a.,  970 
Lefkoaia,  196 
Leghorn,  297,  299 
I  fgnagob  »«9 
Leh.  417 


umouM. 
Lehigb,  or  Leigh,  r., 

,  jn 

Leicester,  I2| 
Leigh,  124 

Lelghtim  JBdSsanl,  119 
Lelne,  v.,  249 
Lehisler,  m..  199 
Leinster.  pro^  160^  162 
Leipilg,  298 
Leiria,  187 
Lelth,  IJ9. 14^ 
Leitmertu,  279 
Leitrim,  eo.,  164 
Leman.  L,  218 
Lemberg.280 
Lemnoa,  t.,  jjo 
Lena,  r.,  sin,  Ji6 
Leoben,  280 
Leominster,  tio 
Leon  (Nlotrag.).  910 
heoa  (Spain!  179.  182 
Lepanto,  ji8 
Lepont^e    Alpi,   61* 

Lerii,  179,  181 
Lerwick,  190 
Lesbos,  U  196 
LeaoowaM,  127 
Ijisffhiana,  170 
Leslna,  t,28} 
Letterkenny,  i6| 
Leuca,  c,  289 
liBucadla,  <.,  J14 
Leuk,  221 
Leutben,  297 
Levant  Sea,  J76 
J^ven,  I.,  140, 149 
Leveo,Locb,  139 
Leveqne,  c,  622 
T.<ewee,  ii|,  119 
Uwls^   Butt  of,  M, 

191 
Lewla,  i.  191 
Lewis  Fork,  r,  941 
Leamington,  997 
Leyden.  297    ^ 
LlAkboT,  if.,  389 
Liamone,  r^  210 
Llakonra,  m^  jn 
Liberia,  491 
Llbonrae,  204 
Libyan  Desert,  471 
Libyan  Mta.,  473 
Licbfleld.  121 
]  Jooaa.  c,  290 
Liechtenstein,  264. 267 
Ll^,  229. 229  flr 
Liegnits.  297 
Lierre,  229 
Llesthal,  222 
LlfTey,  r.,  197 
Llfford,  163 
Ligny,23i 
Llim  Fiord,  333 
Lille,  20(\  207, 209 
Lima.  601 
Ltanbonrg,  pro.  (BeW 

|ium),  229 


Llmbonrg,  pro.  (Ne* 

therlands).  236 
Limerick,  169 
Limmat,  r..  217 
Limoges,  208 
Umones,  993 
Limousin,  pm,  209 
Limpopo,  900 
Ltnard  Pis,  m^  216 
Unooln,  123 
Lincoln,  00.,  123 
LtndeenaeiiC  j!9 
Lindisfarae,  i,  129 
Llndsey,  109 
Llnguetta,  c,  323 
LinUfoing,  349 
Linlithgow,  149  ff 
Linnbe.  L,  134, 136 
Linoaa,  1,  308 
Llnih,  n,  117 
Una.  279  ff 
Lions,  g^  193 
Upari,  is.,  3ot 
Lipetak.  363 
IJppe,  r,  »49 
lippe  Dfiniold,  262 
Lisbon,  166, 187 
Lisbam,  163 
Utfieox,  201,  204 
Uskeard.  116 
Lismore,  169 
Liamore,  t.,  149 
UsM,  294 
lilasa,  t.,  28},  285 
Llstowei,  tbif 
Utaqy.  r.,  401 
Lithuania,  dis.,  391 
Little  Hampton,  113 
Utile  NamaquaLaul, 

Utile  Bock,  99a 
Uvadia,  318 
UTensa,  r,  292 
Uverpool,  ft.,  91 
llverpool,  96^  129 
Liverpool  Plains,  623 
Uverpool  Range,  623 
Uvny,  363 
Uvonia,  pro.,  363 
Llsani,p.,93 
Llanberria,  L,  100 
Llandafll  i)i 
Llandeilo  Vawr,  130 
Llandovery.  t|o 
Llandadno,  130 
Llanellv,  130 
Uanfylllii,  130 
Llangefni,  129 
Danhlloes,  130 
Llano  Estacado,  939 
LUmos,  22,  99* 
Llanqulhu^  604 
Lanuissant,  i}o 
Llobregat,  r.,  173 
Llyn-Ogwen,  t.,  lot 
Loanda,494 
Ix)ango,493 
Lobau,279 


1.0b  Nor,  L,  37«.  49f 

Locarno,  122 

Loch.lj 

Lochalsh,  133 

IjQchnagar, «.,  137 

Loehy,  L,  140 

Lodfere,  203 

Lodi,  301 

Lodx,  164 

Lofoden.  is..  340 

Logen,  r.,  34X 

Logrono,  178 

Lohai9o,4i2 

Loing.  r.,  rq6 

Loir,  r.,  196 

Loir  et  Cber.  dtp.,  lof 

Loire,  dep.,  203 

Loire,  r..  196 

Loire  Inftrieaxv,  dtp^ 

Lq)a,i79 
Lokeravi29 
Lombardy,  299 
Lombock,  in  238 
Lomnllsar  Spitte,  aa^ 

281 
Lomood.]L,  119 
Luinsa,|66 

lvi>Mf*|.   900 

Loudon,  110  ft 
London  (Canada),  924 
LondondierTy.  194. 161 
Londonderryt  c,  612 
Long,  (k,  9)9 
U»8i  ♦..  5*4.  5« 
Lon&  f .  917 
hoof^  I..  139 
Long  Sound,  fi4 
Loogeii,  r.,  341 
Longford,  oa..  ifts 
LtrngUtt^,'! 
Long's  Ftak.  au.  942 
LongtowD,  128 
Loogwy,  191 
Lona-Ie-Sauaier.  ao| 

Loo-dKXH  is.,  499 
Loodtanah,  439 
Lookout,  c  51$ 
Lookout,  m.,  537 
Loonawan,  432 
Loop,  hd.,  194 
U»p«tk%c,379 
U>pei,e..464 
Lorca,i79 
Loreto,304 
Lurlent,  193 
Lorn.  Firto  of,  13) 
Lorraine,  pro.,  aoa 
Lorte.  r.,  217 
Los  VaUeSbfoo 

i^t,«i9',)<H 

Lo^r,I96 

Lot  eC  Oannae,  drp^ 

Tiothianii  the.  14a 
Locwlan,f04 
Lonnltborongh.  iij 
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LoTighrea,  164 
Louisade  Archipelago, 

6j6 
Louisiana,  ita,,  59  j 
Louis  Ptiilipiw  Land. 

Louidvilie,  555 
Louie,  187 
Louth,  12} 
Louth,  00.,  162 
Louvuin,  229 
Louviers.  204 
Low  Arcblpelago,6}8  ff 
Lowell,  555 
Lowestoft,  118 
Lowlands  (Scot),  ij6 
Lowther  Hills,  137 
Loyalty,  i<,  616 
Loz^re,  dep^  2oj 
Loxere,  m.,  m$ 
Lttbeck,  260  ff 
Liibeclc,  b.,  24J 
Lublin,  J64 
Lucca,  joo,  304 
Luce,  b.,  ijs 
Lucena,  179 
Lucera,  J05 
Lucerne,  22  x 
Lucerne,  L,  217 
Luckenwalde,  254 
Lucknow,  4)4,  456 
Ludamar,  489 
Ludlow,  122 
Ludwig's  Canal,  69 
Ludwigsburg,  268 
Lugano,  222    . 
Lugano,  l,  29) 
Lugnaquilla,  nt.,  155 
Lugo.  179 

Lukmanier  Pan,  215 
Lulea,  r.,  J41 
Lund,  345 
Lane,  r^  94 
Lttneburg,  253 
Luneburg  Heath,  244 
Luneville,  202 
Lurgan,  i6j 
Luristan.  408 
Los,  410 

Luschnitz.  r.,  277 
Luton.  119 
Lutraki,  ji2 
Lutterworth,  124 
Liitzen,  257 
Lntzk,  j66 
Luxembouig    (Belg.). 

229 
Luxembourg  (Duchy), 

2i2,  238 

Luzon,  t.,  461 
Lydoch,  2.,  139 
Lyme  Regis,  115 
Ljmington,  11  j 
Lynn,  552 
Lyon,  r,  1 18 
Lyounals,  pro.,  203 
Lyons,  200,  207, 209 
Lyi^  r.,  226 


XAIXATCaiM. 

Lytham,  X2$ 
Lyttolton,  6^2 


Maas,  r.,  234 
Maastricht^  233,  iji 
Mtoao,  451 
Macassar,  461 
Macassar,  Ur.,  459 
Macayo,  612 
MaocleaBeld,  125 
Macedonia,  pro^  327 
Maoerata,  303 
M'Glliicuddy  Reeka» 

iiu^X56 
Madahoi,  m.,  4x7 
Machynlleth,  130 
Mackenzie,  r.,  512 
M&con,  203 
Macquarie  Harb.,  619 
Macquarie,  t.,  634 
Macroom,  165 
Madagascar,  i,  500 
Maddaloni,  J05 
Madeira,  it.,  188 
Madeira,  r.,  586^  602 
Madeley,  120 
Madison  (Indiana),  522 
Madison  (Wiscon.X  952 
Madonia,  m.,  306 
Madras,  420^  429, 43J 
Madrid,  180 
Madrldejoe,  178 
Madura,  429 
Madura,  t.,  238, 461 
MaelstrSm,  340 
Mafra,  187 
Magadoxo,  481 
Magdala,  480 
Magdalen*,  r.,  585, 994 
Magdalen,  is.,  527 
Magdeburg,  248,  256 
Magellan  Archipelago. 

638 
Magellan,  <er.,  979 
Magenta,  301 
Magenie,  t.,  340 
Mag^ore,  I,  293 
Magilligan.  p.,  153 
Mababuleshwar  Hills, 

420 
Mahadeo  HiUs,  419 
Mabanuddy,  r.,  419 
Mahavelli  Qanga,   r., 

4)8 
Mahd.  432 
Mah6.  u  901 
Mabeekanta,  432 
Mahone^  6.,  520 
Mahratta     Jagirdars, 

412 
Malda,  306 
Maidenhead,  1x3 
Maidstone,  113 
Maimana,  39X 
Maimatchin,  493 


MAMTCHOOEXA. 

Main,  r..  265 
Maine,  pro.,  209 
Maine,  ita.,  952 
Maine  et  Loire,  dep.. 

205 
Mainland,  t.,  151 
Mainz,  248,  26x 
Mall  laud,  629 
MfOella,  m.,  29X 
Minorca,  t.,  183 
Mako,  284 
Maknlolo.  500 
Makran,  4x0 
Malabar  Coast,  420 
Malacca,  438 
Malacca,  ttr.,  379 
Maladetta,  m.,  171 
Malaga,  x6o,  180 
Malaga  Yelez,  179 
M&Iar,  I.,  341 
Malay,  pentn.,  379 
Malays.  461,  497 
Malaysia,  499 
Malayta.  t.,  636 
Maldah,  428 
Maldive,  ii.,  440 
Maldon,  117 
Maldouado,  6xx 
Malevo,  m.,  31} 
Malta,  c,  3x2 
Malin,  }id.,  153 
Malines,  229  ff 
Mallow,  165 
Maimer.  252 
Maimesbury,  2x9 
MahnSe,  344 
Malaya,  m.,  214 
Malplaquet,  209 
Malta,  t.,  309 
Malton,  New,  X26 
Malvern.  Great,  120 
Malwa,  419 
Mamore.  r.,  602 
Man,  Calf  of,  88 
Mail, ».,  88 
Manaar,  g.,  438 
Managua,  970 
Managua, ».,  968 
Mancha,  La,  pro.,  if8 
Mancbe,  dep.,  204 
Manchester,  X29 
Manchester  (U.&).  999 
Mandalay,  442 
Maudavie,43i 
Mandelyah,  g.,  394 
Mandingoes,  489 
ManfVedouia,  g.^  289 
Mangalore,  420,  429 
Mang-11,  ms.,  499 
Manilla,  46X 
Manitoba,  I.,  912 
Manltoulin,  i„  922 
Mannheim,  268 
Manresa,  X79 
Mans,  Le.  209 
Mansfield,  12) 
Mansciora,  476 
Mantchooria,  492 


Mantua,  289.  300,  fl' 
Manukai),  632 
Manzanarcs,  r.,  172 
Mapu,  m^  582 
Mapu,  r.,  603 
MaracaylK),  a.,  599 
Marai  ay  1)0,2,  596 
Maradeb,  484 
Marujo,  i.,  586 
Maranhfto,  619 
Muranb&o,  t.,  6x2 
Marathon,  318 
Maranon,  r.,  594 
Marathonisi.  p.,  312 
MarborS,  m.,  17X 
Marburg,  256 
March,  X19. 
March,  r.,  277 
Marche,  pro.,  109 
Marchfleld,  277 
Marches,  th^  |>ro.,  298, 

io3 
Mareb,  r.,  479 
Maree,  I.,  149 
Maremma,  dis.,  291 
Marengo,  }o2 
Mareotis,  I.,  473 
Margaret's  Bay,  920 
Margate,  1x4 
Margeride,  ms.,  X94 
Margerita.  t.,  597 
Maria  Van  Bieman,  0., 

632 
Mariager  Fiord.  333 
Marianne,  is.,  6j8  ff 
Maria-Thei-esienstadtk 

284 
Mariazell,  279 
Maribde,  33S 
Marie  Galante,  t'.,  979 
Mariembourg,  229 
Marienbad,  274 
Marienburg,  256 
Marignano,  30X 
Mariout,  I.,  473 
Mariquita,  594 
Maritime  Alps,  61 
Maritime    Kegion 

(Siber.),  388 
Maritza,  r.,  324 
Market  Dray  ton,  124 
Market    Harlx>rough, 

123 
Market  Rasen,  123 
Market  Weigbton.  I  & 
Marlborough,  xx5 
Marmaude,  204 
Marmara,  Sea  of,  i2i, 

376 
Marne,  dep.,  209 
Mame,  r.,  196 
Marocco,  487 
Maroni,  r.,  6x7 
Maros,  r,  282 
Maros-Vasarhely,  284 
Marquesas,  is.,  6j8  if 
Mar  Suba,  403 
Marsala,  30; 
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Manian.  Mont  de^  204 
Marseilles,  194. 107 
Maroh&ll.  vs^  6|8  ff 
Marston  Moor,  128 
MarUban,  417 
Martaban,  g^  rjj 
Martha's  Vineyard,  i, 

M.irtlKny,  117 
Martina,  |r5 
Martinique,  <.,  571  ff 
Marios,  179 
Mar  war,  431 
Maryboroagh,  161 
Maryland,  sta,  551 
MAryport,  94. 1 28 
Marys ville,  jr5l 
Masa^iera,  i,  605 
Masaya,  570 
Mascara,  487 
M(uwDa,49} 
Mask,  t.,  158 
MasMchoasetts.  b,  5)4 
M&isachaaeita,  ttcL, 

552 
Massacre,  h^  6|2 
Massai.  481 
Maasaruny,  r^  616 
Masiiina,  492 
Ma-sjiowah.  480 
MasuHpitam,  421, 429 
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Omaeh.  ibj 
Omaha,  591 
Oman,  406 
Oman,  g^  j^6 
OmerkuntuK,  419 
Omoa.  568 
Om8k..j89 
Onega,*..  351 
Onega,  L,  357 
Onega,  r.,  157 
Qngoor,  443 
Onon,  r.,  386 
Ontario,  L,  512,  512 
Ontario,  pro..  519 
Oodeypore,  431 
Oojein,  434 
Ootakamund,  421 
Oporto,  168,  187 
Oppeln.254 
Oran,486 
Orange,  209 
Orange,  r.,  468,  496 
Orange    River     Fre« 
State.  498 


Orbe,  r.,  197 

'^  I  of  cJt 
U5 


Ord 


ithneas,  M., 


Oregon,  sta.,  553 
Orel,  363 
Orenburg,  364 
Orense,  179 

•  Orfah,399 
Orfani,  321 
Orfani.jT.,  321 
Orihuela,  179 
Orinoco,  r.,  58$ 
Oriasa,  di*.^  427 
Orizaba,  Pico  de,  561 
Orkbon,  r.,  386 
Orkney,  is^  151 
Orleannats.  pro^  205 
Orleans,  208,  210 
Orleansville,  487 
Ormakirk,  124 
Ormuz,  ttr.,  376 
Ome,  dm.,  204 
Orefa  Joknl,  337 
Oronsay,  t.,  149 
Oraova,  New,  321 
Ortegal,  c.,  x68  « 
Orthes,  210 
OrtJiographic  PrqjeO' 

tiout  10 
Ortler  Spitz,  m.,  62 
Omcca,4f8 
Osborne,  115 


Owtes,  370 
OsnabrUck,  25  J 
Ossa,  S.  d',  171 
Ostaahkov,  363 
Ostend.  226,  2jo 
Ostlaka,  388 
Oatuni,  305 
Osnna,  179 
Oswego.  55a 
Oswestry,  X20 
Otago,  j»t>.,  634 
Othrys,  fik,  3ii 
Otranto.  298 
Otranto,  <tr^  289 
Ottakring,  278 
Ottawa,  524 
Ottawa,  n,  521 
Otterbum,  129 
Ottery  St  Mary,  xi6 
Ottley,  126 
Ouda,  C  48X 
Oudeb  434 
Oude,  pro.,  427 
Oudenarde,  225,  2|o 
OuUsaoutai,  453 
Oundle,  1x9 
Ourga,  453 
Ourique.  188 
Ouro  Preto,  6x5 
Ourthe,  r.,  226 
Ouae  (Great),  r.,  100 
Ouae  (York),  r.,  99 
Ovaherero^  49$ 
Over-Darwen,  X2^ 
Overflakee,i.,2}6 
Overyssel,  pro.,  237 
Oviedo^  x8o 
Oxford,  86, 119 
Oxua,  r.,  379 
Oyapok.  r.,  6x7 
Oyster,  h^  629 
Ozark,  im.,  5J9 


P. 

Paarl,499 
Pacaraima,  nu.,  616 
Padjle  Ocean,  17 
Fkoora,  r.,  593 
Paderbom,  253 
Padiham.  124 
Padstow,  93 
Padua,  299 
Paestum,  305 
Pagani,  30f 
Pagori,i.,  640 
Pahlumpore,  432 
Paisley,  146 
Palembang.  461 
PAlencia,  X78 
Palermo,  307 
Palestine,  400  ff 
Palestrina,  303 
Paleatro,  30X 
PalinurOk  p.,  290 
Paliuri,  c,  }2i 
Palk.  ttr.,  438 


PATAGONIA. 

Palliaer.  e^  63a 
Palma.  184 
PaUna,  U  184 
Palmaa,  184 
Palmaa,  c,  464 
Palmyra,  403 
Palos,  c  169 
Pamiera,  203 
Pamir,  376 
Pamlico,  r.,  538 
Pamlico  Sound.  53$ 
Pampas,  581, 607 
Pampero,  42 
Pamplona,  X83 
Panama.  593,  595 
Panama,  ^.,579,  593 
Panama,  /i(A..  566 
Paniput,  436 
Pauixer  Pass,  2x6 
Panjira,  433 
Panorma.  394 
Pantellaria,  i..  308 
PanuGO,  r.,  502 
Papal  States,  287  ff 
Papeiti,  64X 
Papuans,  461 
Para,  615 
I^ra.  r.,  612 
Paraguana,p«ntn.,  596 
Paraguay,  r.,  586, 6x0 
Paraguay,  sta.,  610 
Parahiba,  615 
Parahiba,  r.,  613 
ParaUels  of  LaL,  6 
Paramaribo,  617 
Paramatta,  629 
Parana,  r.,  587, 6x3 
Paranahiba,  6x5 
Paranahiba,  r..  587 
Paranahiba,  r„  613 
Parasnath,  m..  419 
Parga,  329 
Paria,flr.,595 
Parime,  nu.,  579.  J96 
Parimaoota,  m.,  583 
Paris,  205  ff 
Parita,  6.,  593 
Park.  New,  nu.,  541 
P&rk,  Old,  VM^  541 
Park.  South,  ma,  541 
Parkeraboi^  55a 
Pbrkur,  428 
Parma.  299  ff 
Parnassus,  m.,  jn 
Pamon,  m.,  m 
Paro»  <.,  315 
Parret,  r^  100 
Paraees,  424 
Parsonstown.  162 
Plascagoula,  b.,  535 
Pasco,  601 

Pas  de  Calais,  dtp,  2oa 
Pasmaquoddy,  b.,  520. 

5i4 
Passaic,  r.,  538 
Pas6aro^c.,  3c  6 
Passau,  266 
Patagonia,  605 


Patapsco,  r.,  538 
Patersou,  555 
Patmos,  i,  396 
ftitna,  434 
Patras,  31a,  318 
Patraa,  g.,  3x2 
Patun.  431 
Paturagea,  229 
Pau,  210 

Paumota,  is.,  658, 640 
Pa  via,  300  ff 
Paxo,  i.,  314 
Playsandu,  61 1 
Payta.  h.,  599 
Peace,  r.,  528 
Pearl,  r.,  540 
PeK:hi-li,  y.,  375 
Pedee,  r.,  538 
Pedia,  r,  396 
PedrotallagalIa.m.4j8 
Peebles,  145 
Peel,  89 
Peene,  r.,  246 
Pegnitz,  r.,  265 
Pegu,  437 

Pegu,  pro.,  410, 437 
Pei-ho,  r.,  446 
PeipuB,  L,  357 
Pekiang,  r..  446 
Pe-king.  449 
Pelagic  itks,  27 
Pel6e,  m.,  573 
Pelew,  i«.,  638  ff 
Pe-ling,  nu.,  446 
Peloric,  ms.,  306 
Pelvoux,  TO..  X95 
Peroblna,  529 
Pfmbruke,  130 
Peflai^ra,  m.,  17a 
Penanff,  t*.,  438 
Penarjnda,  m.  X7a 
Pefiai,  c.  x68 
Pefiaa,  U.  of.  579 
Peniniuia,  21 
Pei^insk,  g.,  375 
Penmarch,p.,  193 
Penmair,  r.,  420 
Pennine  Alps,  62.  214 
Pennine  Chain,  94 
Pennsylvania,  Mta^  55a 
Penobscot,  b.,  524 
Penobscot,  r.,  5 17 
Pefion  de  Velez,  488 
Penrith,  120 
Penryn,  116 
Pensacola,  553 
Pensacola,  b.,  535 
Pentedactylon,  m.,  313 
Pentland  Firth,  133 
Pentland  HiUs.  X37 
Penza,  363 
Penzance,  116 
Peoria,  552 
Pera,  328 
Perah,  4)6 
Peranga,  nw.,  369 
Pcrdido.TO.,  171 
Pereialov,  364 
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FEBBKOP. 

Perekopb  ff..  J51 
Pf  raunnahflk  428 
Ptfri^neuz,  104 
pBrim.i,4o6 

Peraunbuoo,  pro.,  619 
Pem&a.  152 
Perunne,  19a 
Perouse.  La,  dr.,  456 
Perpignau,  191.  ao8 
Persante,  r.,  248 
Pereberg,  J42 
Persia,  406  IT 
Peman  Gulf,  J75 
J'er^xUite      PryeO' 

fum^9 
Penh.  1 15, 148     * 
Perth  (Auairal.).  629 

Peru,  599 
Pen*gta,joi 
Penigia,  k,  193 
FmiwelB,  229 
Peaaro.  joj 
Pe«cadore.  U.,  451 
PMcbiera,  289 
Peiihawiir,  414 
Pteth.284 
PetAli.  ^^312 
Petcbura,  r.,  357 
Peterborough.  119 
Peterhead,  119,  149 
Petcrhof,  367 
PetersburK,  5  f9 
Petcrafleld.  ifj 
Feberwardeln,  284 
Petropaulovski,  J89 
Petrosavodik.  363 
Fetwortb,  iij 
Pevenaej,  04 
Pevenaejr,  6.,  115 
Pfeffers,  217.  221 
Pfonbeim.  268 
PhalabouTg,  19a 
PhUadelphia,539,f52ff 
PblUppevillfl  (Alier.), 

4>7 
FhllippeTiU«.  (Belg.). 

S25 
FhUipptne,  it.,  499 
Philippopott,  J27 
PhiiipalowD,  162 
Phocta,  WW,  117 
Photo,  La,  Paaa,  417 
Phthiotia,  pro.,  117 
Phjfsieal  Qtogrojpky,  r, 

16  ff 
Placeosa,  100 
Plat™,  iji 
Plauhy.prp..  619 
Piave,  r,  291 
Plcardie,|yro..  201 
Pichlncha,  voL,  5M 
Plckerias,  126 
Pico,  i,  188 
Ploo  BUnoo.  568 
Pioodo«Orta«ja,6lt 
Picton,  614 
Picdroont,  298 


P1etennaritsbiirg,499 
PU*n.4$5 

Pike's  Peak,  m^  541 
Pilatua,  m.,  216 
PUcomayo,  r..  587 
PiUeehheet,  419 
Hilar, c  (S.  A).  579 
Pillar,   c   (Tasman.). 

PiUau.  249 
lllnlti,  2ro 
Plli>en,278 
Pindus,  HM,  122 
Pinkie,  146 
PInak,  164 
PioirkoT.  364 
Plrwua,  jii,  J17 
Pima,  259 
Pin,  300  ff 
P1m»,  b,  600 
Piaban,  m.,  25, 454 
PtetqjMoj 
Pl8uerg%r..  171 
Pltcaim,  u,  640 
Pltea,  r.,  341 
PltoD    de    FoamaiM, 

902 
PIttk  i.,  928 
Pitt,  m.,  942 
PIttoburg,  995 
Pisso,3o6 
Plaoencla,  179 
Plaoentla,  b.,  926 
Pladda,  U  149 
Plain,  22 
PU88y,4|6 
PlaUau^tl 
Platte,  r.  940 
PUtten  See^  z82 
Plauen,  298 
Plenty.  B.  of,  632 
Plojeacbti,  311 
Plomb^u4}antal,  199 
PloUk,  )64 
Pluacardine,  190 
Plymouth,  ti6 
Plymouth,  ao.,  91 
Plymouth  (U.  S.),  914 
Plynllmmon,  m.,  94 
Po,  r.,  291 
Pockllngton,  126 
Pudolla,  jpro.,  364 
Point-»>Pttre,  977 
Pblttera,  210 
Poiton.  j)ra.,  204 
Pula,  279 

Poland,  jpro.,  396^  J64 
JPoto.2 

PoUcaatro,  g.,  290 
Polotsk,  367 
Poltova.  364,  167 
PolycandfX),  i.,  319 
Pbiynesia,  610^  637 
Pomarape.  vol.,  984 
Pomeranla.  pro.,  290 
Bmiona.  i.,  151 
IHwnpeH,  309 
Ptonoe,977 


Pondicberry,  420^  432 
Pontarlter.  2oj 
Pootcfaartrain,  {.,  939 
PontefFBCt,  127 
Pontevedra,  179 
Pontevedra,  6.,  168 
Pontevedra.  dta.,  179 
Pontianak  461 
Pontivy,  204 
Pontoise.  209 
PontypooU  129 
PooduocotUh,  432 
Poole,  93,  119 
POonah.  434 
Poorally,  r.,  410 
Poorbonder,  431 

Puoree,4l4 
Popacton,  r.,  938 
Popayan.999 
Poperinghe,  229 
Pktiwcatepetl,  vA.,  961 
Porcupine,  r,  94J 
Poro,  312  * 
Porsanger  Fiord,  3J9 
Port  Adelaide,  622 
Portadown,  163 
Portafeny,  163 
Portalcgre,  187 
Port  Antonio^  976 
Portarlinglon,  162 
Port  Augusta,  622 
Port-au-Prince,  577 
Port  BeAufort,  496 
Port  Dalrymple.  629 
Port  Davey,  W9 
Port  Dtsouvery,  936 
Port   EUsabeth,    496, 

499 
Portendick.  489 
Port  Flamenco,  603 
Port  Frederick,  629 
Port  QIaagow,  149 
Port  Hunter.  622 
Portid.  i09 
Port  Islay,  600 
Port  Jackaon,  622 
Portland,  b.,  622 
Portland,  c,  629 
Portland,  Isle  oC  91 
PorUand  Boada,  93 
Portland  (U.  a).  934 
PortUw.  169 
I^Ort  Lincoln.  622 
Port  Louis,  901 
Port  If aoquarie,  622 
Fort  Mahon.  184 
Port  Mont,  609 
Port  Morant,  976 
Port  Natal  496 
Port  Nicholson,  632 
Porto  Alegre.  619 
Portobello.  146 
Porto  BeUo  (S.  k.\  991; 

596 
POrto  Cabelks  966 
Port  of  Spain,  977 
Rirto  Praya,  503 
Porto  Rloo,  971  ff 


Porto  Segnro^  6tf 
Pork  Otago.  632 
Porto  Santo,  i.,  t88 
Port  Patrick.  136. 149 
Port  Pegasus.  6}2 
Port  PblUtp.  te2 
Portree,  190 
Port  Royal,  976 
Port  San  Juan,  5..  9  S 
Port  San  Julian.  606 
PortSamia.  924 
Portaea,ii3 
Portsmouth,  9L  114 
Portsmouth  (u.  S.X 

Portaoy.  149 
Port  Stanley,  61S 
Port  StepboM^  tea 
FOrtngat  i89t 
Portya]diTia,«o3 
Port  Victoria,  901 
F0aen,299 
Poaen,fra.,249 
PotdtentnKnu,  499 
Potenia,3o9 
Potomac  r.,  938 
P0toai,6o| 
Potsdam,  296 
Pongbkeepde,  992 
FO-yang-boQ.  1 ,  446 
Potsnou,  J09 
Pritoto,  6..  334 
Prsgne,  278 
Prair1ea,9l9 
Prmto,303 
Pregd,  r..  246 
Prenslau,294 
Preabniig.284 
Preaoot.993 
PresootCki24 
PreserratSon  Harteor, 

63a 
Presldloa.  184 
Preeielgn,  im 
PreatoD,  129 
Prestonpanii,  146 
Prerosa,  329 
Prlego.  179 
Prllukt364 
Prince  Albert   Land. 

910 

Prince  Edward.  C,  926 
Prince  Edward,  it..  90a 
Prince  of  Wala^  c, 

910 
Prinoe  ofWalea,  C,  4  36 
Prince  of  Wales  Lanii 

910 
Prince  Patrick.  <.,  910 
Prince   Regent  InlH. 

Prinoe  Roperl,  bn  m 
Prtnoe'a  Idand.  491 
Prinoiw  Charlotte  8k 

622 
Pnoceaa  Royal,  1,  928 
Princoioo  998 
Prindpatt.pi«i..a9l 
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Pripel,  r..  jj6 

Prisrend,  127 
Privacy  203 
Procid*.  i.,  190,  }o6 
PntjtctioM,  9  ff 
Prpnwmtory.  ai 
Pruwiiiltx,  278 
Provence,  pro^  20) 
Provldenoe,  515,  559 
ProTidenoe    (NortA)^ 

Proviuoe    Welloiky* 

418 
PraaBla,247ff 
Pnisala  Proper,  pro^ 

Proih,  r,  124 
Pftlloriti.  m^  jjo 
PiBkov,  ]6| 
PikoT,  t,  J  57 
PoebU,  964 
Paeito  Gftbello,  599 
Puerto  Principe,  576 
Puerto  S.  M«ria,  179 
Pugpt  Sound,  5  j6 
Pultusk.  )67 
Puiiderpore,  429 
Punipe^  1, 640 
PUllJ^^^  418. 427 
Pni\)Qud,  r^  418 
Punnata,  4 ji 
Puno,  tei 
Punta  Arenas,  604 
Puntas  Arenas,  568 
Purbeck.  Isle  of,  116 
Pnmeab,  j28 
Purtabgurh,  412 
Punu,  r.,  586 
Putteeala,  412 
Putnmayo.  r.,  586 
Pn7,  Le,  loj 
Puy  de  DOm<>,  dtp.,  20f 
Puy  de  D6me,  m.,  199 
Puy  de  Saucy,  m^  19$ 
Pwllheli.  DO 
Fyramid,  L,  f4i 
Pyramid^  476 
Pyrcnecflk ««.,  iTOk  19J 
FyreDces   (AustimLJ^ 

««.,  62J 
Pyrenees,  Baanes,  dtp^ 

204 
I^rtf  n£ea»  Hauteik  liep, 

204 
I^enecs  Orientdles^ 

dep^wi 


Qaaloe.i,  J40 

Quang-si,iiro^449 
Quang-tuns.  pro..  449 
(juantock  Hill*,  95 
Quamero,  g^  28$ 
Vhiathlamba,  nit.,  495 
QwHre  Bni^  2|i 


Quebeo^  pro.,  919 
Quebec,  920^  924 
Uueddab,  436 
Quedlinburgh,  294 
Queen  Gharlutte,  if., 

528 
QneenCliarlotte  Sound, 

528, 6n 
Queen's,  00.,  162 
Queen's  Channel,  622 
Queensferry,  149 
Queenaland,  628 
Queensiown,  169 
Queretaro,  964 
QneaalteuADgo,  969 
Queioto^  r.,  602 
QuiUlmane^  900 
Qullo«,48i 
QuUon,  431 
Qnlmper,  204 
Qnifl<fin  Ptai.  9B4 
Qulnlero,  h^  6oi 
Quito,  998 
QwMrni.r.,467 


Raals28< 
Raaaay,  L,  191 
Bsbba,49J 
Race,  c  926 
Raclne,992 
Radnor,  00.,  i|o 
Radom,  |6i 
RsgUn,  131 
Ragutt  (DalmAt),  289 
Raguaa  (Sidly),  308 
Rain,  271 
Rain,  4a 

Ri^hmundry,  429 
Rijkote.  43X 
R^mahkl,  428 
RiJmahal  Hills,  419 
RiUpootana,  411 
Radahahye,  428 
Rakos,  289 
RAldang,  m.,  417 
Ralph's  Penin.,  629 
R*leiBh,  991 
KamllUes.  2ji 
Rampore,  412 
Ran)  poors,  410 
Rainree,4)7 
Ramsey  (HunU).  119 
Ramsay  (i.  of  Man)^  89 
RMnsey.u-.  132 
Ramsgate,  134 
Randen^  136 
Ranoegunge,  421 
Ranel^h,  162 
RangltoAQ^  m.,  631 
Rangoon.  4]a  417 
Rannock,  I.,  1 19 
Rapalto^  6.,  200 
Rappahannock,  r..  918 
Rarotr/nga,  C,  640 
R«^-Uidd,J76 


Ras-el-Khanslr,  400 
Raagrad,  327 
Ras-Khansiri,  400 
Raiitactk  269,  271 
Rat,  r.,  943 
Katang.fl».,  417 
Rathenau,  297 
Ruthkeale,  169 
Rathlin,  1, 164 
Kaihmlnea,  i6a 
Ratlbor,  a94 
Ratisbon,  266 
RaUra7,A<i.,  I3f 
Rauhe  Alp.  ma.,  264 
Ravee^r.,  418 
Ravenna,  302 
Rawul  Plnde^  429 
Rai,p.,  193 

R4l-dM9J 
Reading,  X13 
Reading  (U.  a).  955 
Real^,968 
Recherche    Archipe- 
lago, 62J 
Reckenita,  r.,  246 
Reclfe,6x2, 619 
RecuWer,  94 
Red,  r.  (L.  Win.),  912 
Red,  r.  (MisBis.).  940 
Reddiicb.  121 
RodniU,  r.,  269 
Red  River,  ieUlemaU, 

Red  Sea,  375 
Redruth,  116 
Redout-Kaleh,  jni 
Ree,  L.  197 
RegeliU,  r.,  249. 
Reggio  (QiUb.),  309 
Reggio  (Mod.),  300 
Regnits.  r..  269 
Rdchenbach  (Berne), 

Reichenbach  (SazonyX 

29« 
Relchenberg,  379 
Reichenball.  266 
Reigale.  1x4 
Reims.  201,  2o8 
Remscheid,  292,  259 
R«naix,229 
Renfrew,  149 
Renft«w,co..  I49 
Rennes,  204 
Reno.  r„  292 
fieqiiefia,  178 
Reihd.409 
Re8lna,io5 
Retford,  lai 
Rethel.  202 
RetlmOb  Jio 
Reunion,  v,  902 
Reua,i79 
Reuaa,  princ»>aU  «>r, 

Reuas,  r.,  217,  223 
Reutlingen,  268 
B«vel,  J52,  367 


Rewah.  431 
Rewakanta,  472 
R«y«ftvik.  ij8 
RhKtLin  Alps,  62,  276 
RhdQiela,  256 
Rbeiiistein,  296 
Rhelnwaldhom,    m., 

J15 
Rhencea,  <..  J19 
Rheydt,  293 
Rhine  Provlnoe  (Prus- 

rfsX29o 
Rhine,  r.,  196,2x7, 234, 

245 
Rhln,   Has  ei    Uaut, 

<^ps..  202 
Rhode  I.,  9J9,  99a 
Rhodes,  i,  3^6 
Rhooe^  dgi.,  203 
Rhone,  r.,  196,  2x8 
Rhon  Oeblrge^  nu.,  244 
Rhyddlan,  130 
Rhyl,  I  JO 
Rlazan,  361 
Kibble,  r.,  94 
Richelieu,  r.,  921 
Richmond,  1x4 
Kichmond,  b.,  926 
Richmond,  r.,  624 
Richmond  (U.  6.),  995 
Richmond  (York).  127 
Rldean  Canal,  925 
Riescn  Oebirge.  mt„  62 
RIevaulx.  128 
Riff,  coast,  487 
Rigs.  35*.  366 
Ri«».^.56 
Righl.  m.,  216 
Rlmac,  r.,  6ox 
Rimini,  100 
Ringwood.  iij 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  612; 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 

r.,  9x2,  941 
Rio  Grande  do  None 

pro.,  6ii 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 

pro.,6tf 
Rioja,  yro.,  609 
Riom,2o9 
Rlon,  r.,  369 
Bio  Ne^ro,  r.,  986 
Kionero,  309 
Rionsk,  J71 
Rtpon.  X27 
Ristigouche^  r..  921 
RIvas.970 
Rive-de^ler,  201 
Biver,  23 
River-batin,  23 
Riviera  (Genoa),  290 
Riyad,4o6 
Roan,  i.,  191 
Roanne.  200 
Roanoke^  r.,  9  ?8 
Roba-el-Khali.  404 
Roca,e,  169 
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lOCHDAUL 

Bocbdale.  iSf 
Kocbrfuri  191,  ato 
KochPlle.  La,  191.  210 
Kochestcr,  114 
Rochester  (U.  S.).  555 
Rot'krord.  551 
Rocky.  m#.,  510.  54" 
Rocroi,  192,  209 
Rudes,  204 
Kodusto,  |2t 
Rodrlgues,  <..  50a 
Rocrmond,  217 
RoMkilde,  tJ7 
RoKgHveld,  ms.,  496 
Rohilcund.  428 
Ruhiuck,  429 
Rokelle,  r..  466 
Roli^a.  iSa 
RomagiM.  (lit.,  298 
Roman,  lii 
Romania,  c,  175 
Romans,  20| 
Rome,  298,  J01  IT 
Rotner  Schanscn.  289 
Romney  Manibi>s,  9a 
Romney,  New,  94. 1 14 
Romorantin,  205 
Romidalen,  14 1 
Romaey.  ii| 
Ronaldsa,  u  151 
Ronouvallci,  17 1^  i8| 
Ronoo,  30a 
Roiida,  179 
Rondo,  S.  de,  171 
Ronne,  33$ 
Roper,  r,  624 
Rt»ario,  609 
Rosas,  i8j 
Rotas,  0.  of.  169 
Roaoommon,  164 
Roseau,  577 
Bosetta,  474 
Ross,  120 
RcoB,  CO.,  150 
Rossano.  105 
Rossbach,  an 
Rossleny.  164 
RoBslyn,  146 
Ra«lock,26i 
Rostov,  164 
Rota,  X76 
Rbtang  Pass,  417 
Rothertiam.  126 
RothMiy.  148 
Rotondo.  m.,  210 
Rotterdam,  2)|,  2J7 
Roubaix.  200,  202 
Rouen,  201,  207  ff 
Roumania.  jjo 
Roumelia,  jif 
Roulers,  229 
Bourn,  )9f 
RonsstUoQ,  pro.,  ao| 
Rowsa,  i.  ici 
Bowton.  126 
Roxburgh,  at.,  149 
Itoyan,  r.,  479 
B(7  BareUly,  439 


Rsbev,  |6| 
Hua  Hine.  m.,  6ti 
Ituapcbu,  m..  6|i 
Ruauii.  t,  574 
Kudulstadt,  26a 
Rurta,r..  115 
Rugby,  laa 
Kugfley,  120 
Rugeu,  i.  244 
Rulir.  r.,  245 
Kum.  C,  149 
Rummel.  r^  485 
Ru  More,  1 15 
Rancom,  124 
Rungpure,  428 
Runn  »f  Cutch,  415 
Runnlmcde,  115 
Rupel,  r..  226 
Rupert's  I^nd,  519 
Ru  Rea.  1)4 
Russia  Proper,  549  ff 
Ros!»lan  Empire.  148  ff 
Hnstcfauk.  121,  J29 
RuStorr.  ijf 
Rutberglen,  147 
Rutliln,  i}o 
Rutland,  co^  laj 
RutLim.  4ra 
Rutnaghetry,  429 
Rttvob  tof 
Kyan,  Loch,  i]f 
RyWnsk,  j6j 
RydMi4 
Kye.  114 
Ryswyk,  aj8 


Saale,  r..  a4f 
Saane,  r.,  ai7 
Ssflrbriick.  251.  251 
Snarlouia,  348 
Saasgrat,  m.,  ai5 
Saba,  i^  a)8 
Sabtne,  r.,  541 
Sable,  CL,  510 
Sable,  t..  537 
Sables  d'Olonne,  204 
Sabijr,  r^  17J 
Sabrina  Land,  642 
Sacramento,  55J 
Sacraoiento.  r.,  54J 
Sadao^  r.,  171 
Siiddleworth.  126  ff 
Sadowa.  280 
Saffron  Walden.  117 
Stigaing,  44a 
Sagbalien,  t.,  18  h  456 
Sagbalieuoola.  45  a 
Sanama.  m^  58J 
*8aftara,488 
Saharunpore.  429 
S4hel.4S5 
8iA«.474 
8algou.44i 
Saima,  <..  197 
tk.Abba.Ad,  tJ4 


SLAlMque,ao4 
St  Agnea,  116 
Sl  Albaiis,  119 
St  AibaoN  Adw,  91 
St  Amand  (Bern).  209 
S(  Amand  (tlaudie), 

20a 
St  Andrea.  Cn  196 
St  Andrews.  148 
StAndrewB(N.Bi-ana' 

wickX  jao,  534 
St  Antony.  95a 
St  Asaph,  no 
St  Augustine,  991 
St  Austell.  116 
St   Bartholonaw,  i,, 

St  Lea.  All.  91 

St  fieniard,  Ui,  «., 

62,215 
St  Brieuc;  204 
St  Brieuc,  K  191 
St  Charoond,  20| 
St    Chrtolopber,    U 

971  ff 
St  Clair,  i.  610 
St  Clair,  r.,  911 
St  Cloud.  208 
St.    Croix,    r.   (New 

Brunswick).  521 
St  Croix,  r.  (U.  S.). 

518 
St  UsTld'^  ijo 
St  DavW'a,  Ad,  91 
St  Denis.  209 
St  Dl«.  20a 
St  I>>mingo,  971  ff 

St  Elena.  PL,  997 

St  Eliast  «.  (Ureeoe), 

HI 
St  EllM.  m.  (N.  A.^ 

St  Ettenneb  aoo,  ao8 
St  Enpbemia,  ff.  293 
St  Eusutitts,  i.,  97  iff 
St  Pagan's,  ija 
St  neur,  20c 
St  VnadM,  L  fit 
8t  FkmndSb  r.,  921 
St  Gaudena,  20} 
St  George.  977 
St  George,  6.,  910^  9T9 
St  George,  &,  |2i 
St  George^  *..  977 
St  George  d'Elmina, 

St  George's.  cA.,  79 
St  GennalD^en-Li^y*, 

ao9 
St   Ootbard,  m..  6a. 

614 
8tfralena,h.,49f 
St  Helfsna,  L,  901 
St  Helen's,  ia9 
St  Helen's,  m.,  94a 
St  Helen's  IHirt,  629 
8t  Heller,  88 
ainmbL,99 


8t  Ives  0\mLX  116 
StlTea(Httn(«Xli9 
St  Jean  d'Aci^  4oi 
dt  Johi^  92c^  9x4 
St  Jobn.  u,  979 
St    John.    r»  (New 

Bruna.X  921 
St  John,  r.  (&  Air.) 

4*      . 
St  John's  (Antigua), 

977 
St    John's    (N«wtX 

916 
St  John's  Point,  19  j 
St  Joseph,  991 
St  Kilda.i,  191 
St  Kiua.  C  9;j  W 
St  LawTcnoe,  g^  908 
St  Lawrenosk  r^  511^ 

911  ff 
StLo^ao4 
St  Louis.  fC9 
St  Loul%  Fort,  489 
St  Louis.  L.  9»i 
St  Loda,  C,  571  ff 
St  Maloh  191.  204 
Ste.  Marie,  i,  901 
Ste.  Marie-aux-HiiMik 

aoa 
Ste.  Marie,  r.,  92a 
St.  Marttai,c(aAftr.), 

St  Martin,  «i  (S^wdX 

St  Martin,  i.  511  ff 
St  Mary,  a,  500 
St  Mary,  u,  89 
8tMathieu.j>..i9i 
St  Maurice,  r.,  921 
St  Michael,  u,  188 
St  Michaei'a   Mu«iul. 

8t'MiGheI,M<mt.ao9 
St  Natture,  191 
St  Neota.  119 
St  Nichtflaa.  219 
St  Niuian'a.  148 
St  Omer.  19a,  aoa 
St  PauU  959 
St  Paul.  k.  90a 
St  Ptsul  de  Luando.  494 
St  Peter,  i,  921 
•St  Peiersbufig,  165  ff 
St  Pierre,  aoa 
St  Pierre,  u  9ai 
8tPvli(^n.a7c 
St  (^-ntta  101  «ao 
St  Serran.  20f 
St  Sever.  204. 
StTboma^i.  (OulBea)^ 

StTbomai.  i.  (W.  I.V 

971  IT 
St'IYond  no 
8tUbM,-i86 
St  Venant  191 
St  Valery.  191 
St  Vincent.  c«  I C9 
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StVinoeiit.^.,62a 
St.  Vincent,  i.,  571  ff 
Saintes,  204 
Salntonge,  pro^  204 
Sakaria,  r.,  391 
Sala.  14a 
Salaam,  r.,  479 
Salado,  r.  (U  Plata). 

587 
Salado,  r.  607 
Salados,  {.,  607 
Salamanca,  )8o 
Salaml8,i.,  |f6 
Salangore,  416 
Sala-7-Goroez,  i.,  6j(l 
Saldanba,  b.,  495 
Salem,  419 

Salem(U.S.).  JJ4.J5* 
Salembrla,  r^  324 
Salerao,  289.  306 
Salerno,  p.,  290 
Salford,  124 
Salinas,  b,,  $68 
Salina,  203 
Salisbury,  116 
SaUsbury  Plain,  96 
Sallenche,  217  * 

Salmone,  c^  3  }o 
Salomon,  it.,  636 
Saloniki,  321,  327 
Salonikl,  g.,  321 
Salsette,  t.,  433 
Salflo,  r.,  307 
Salt  Desert,  Gt.,  406 
Salt  Lake  City,  Gt.,f  51 
Salt  Range,  422 
Salta,  pro.f  6^9 
Saltaire,  127 
SaltcoatB,  146 

Saluen,r.,4J7,44» 
Saluzzo^  300 
Salvador,  494 
Salza,  r^  277 
Salzburg,  279 
Salzkammergut  Alps, 

276 
Salzwedel,  248 
Samana  Bay,  977 
Samanca,  6.,  600 
Samara,  364 
Samarang,  461 
Samarcand,  391 
Sambas,  461 
Sambor,  280 
Sambre,  r.,  226 
Samoa,  if.,  6;8  ff 
Samoledeg,  the,  388 

Samos,  t.,  196 
Samothraki,  t,.  330 
Sam-ra-got,  442 
Sam.snn,  194 
San,  r.,  270 
San  Agostmbo^  611 
8.  Antonio,  $$3 
6.  Antonio,  606 
S.  Anttinio,  r.,  $4r 
a.  Bemaxdino^  m.,  54a 


at.  CATBABINA. 

S.Blaa>56>' 

S.  Bias,  b.,  607 

S.  Carloa,  605 

a  Chrliitoval,  i.,  636 

R.  Cristobal,  I..  562 

a  Diego,  b.,516 

S.  I>omingo,  577 

S.  Felipe,  179 

S.  Felipe  (Chill),  6oj 

&  Filipe  de  fienguela, 

S.  Franonoo,  r.,  613 
S.  Frandsoo,  555 
S.  Francisco,  b.,  f  )6 
S.  Joaquin,  n,  543 
8.  J0H4  (BrazilY  612 
S.J.se  (Costa   Rica), 

570 
S.  Jose  (U.  S.),  55J 
S.  Joiief,  606 
S.  Juan,  577 
S.  Juan»  b.,  568 
S.  Juan,  jn-o.,  609 
S.  Juan,  r.  (Cokunb.), 

607 
8.Juan,r.(Nlcar.),568 
S.  Juan  de  Nloara«(ua, 

570 
S.  Juan  del  Sur,  568 
S.  Juan  de  Porto  Rioo, 

S.  Jiilian,  r..  606 
S.  Lucar,  169 
S.  Lucas,  c,  562 
S.  Luis,  pro.,  609 
S.  Luis,  600 
S.  Luis  Potosi,  $64 
S.  Marco  in  LamU,  305 
S.  Marcos,  b.,  612 
8.  Marino,  287,  303 
S.  Matiaa,  b.,  579 
8.  Miguel,  g.,  59 1 
S.  Paulo^  61$ 
8.  Pier  d' Arena,  300 
8.  Roqne,  c,  612 
S.  Salvador,  570 
8.  Salvador,  t.,  571 
8.  SebasUan,  168, 183 
8.  Severo,  305 
8.  Thom4,  c,  612 
8.  Vicente,  570 
Sana,  406 

Sanborombon,  b^  606 
Sanda,  i$i 
Sandarlik,  394 
Sandbach,  124 
Sandomir,  244 
Sandoway,  417 
Sandwich,  94,  T14 
Sandwich,  u.,  638  IT 
Sandy  Hook,  535 
Sandy  mount,  162 
Sangar,  s(r.,  4$6 
Saiignay,  m.,  $84 
8an-po,r.,45y 
Sans-Soud,  256 
Santa,  b..  600 
8.  Catliarina,  i.,  612 


S.CIrooe,  196 
8.  Cruz  (Boliv.),  6oj 
&  Cruz  (Canary),  184 
8.  Cruz,  i.,  $71  ff 
8.  Cruz,  U.,  6?5  ff 
a  F^  (Arg.  Rep.),  610 
aFe(U.S.).5« 
a  Fe,  ter.,  553 
a  Fe  de  Bogota,  59J 
a  lldefonsa,  178 
8.  Maria,  305 
8.  Marta,  59$ 
a  Maura,  i.,  311 
Santauder,  x6iB.  x8o 
Santander,  b..  168 
Santander   (Colomb.), 

Santander,  r.,  562 
Santarem,  188 
Santarem  (Braz.),  6x6 
Santee,  r.,  5 18 
Santiago    de   Ooiiip> 


Stella,  179  ff 
uintUgo  (ObUi),  604 
Santiago  (Cuba),  576 


Santiago,  i.,  $03 
Santiago    del   EsterOb 

610 
SKntis,  m^  216 
Santorln,  i.,  31$ 
Santos,  612 
SaOne,  r.,  xq6 
SaOne  et  Loire,  dtp., 

203 
Saragosia,  179  ff 
Saransk,  363 
Saratoga,  598 
Saratov,  364  366 
Sarawak,  461 
Sarawan,  410 
Sirca,  r,  292 
Sardinia:  i.,  308 
8aree^409 
Sark,  i.,  88 
8arhit,204 
Surmiento,  m.,  582 
Samen,  222 
Saros,  y.,  321 
Sarsborg,  147 
Sarreguemines,  202 
Sartes.  the,  390 
Sarthe,  dep.,  205 
Sarthe,  r.,  196 
Saskatchewan,  r.,  5x2 
Sassari,  ^09 
Saterland,  244 
Sauchiebuni,  149 
Sauerland.  244 
Sanger,  435 
Saumur,  205 
Sautpoora,  nu^  419 
Savawnahf  23 
Savannah,  iJ5,  $53  ff 
Savannah,  r.  538 
Save,  r.,  283 
Saveme,  202 
Savoie,  dep.,  203 
Savona,  300 


Savoy,  20J 
Sawuntwaree,  431  ff 
Saze  Duchies  (Alien- 

burg,  Gotba,  Meln- 

ingen,        WeLocar), 

260  ff 
Saxony,  257 
Saxun>,  Pru86iau,jp}'o.. 

2JO,  254 
Say.  491 
Sayansk,  385 
aizjiwa,  r,  277 
Scala  Nova,  fir,  394 
Scaletta,  m.,  4x6 
Scandinavia,  332 
Scarborough,  93,  127 
Scarborough   (W.  i.), 

Scardo,  m.,  322 
ScawFell,  m.,94 
Schaffhausen,  222 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 

262 
Schelde,  r.,  226,  234 
Schelektadt,  202 
Schemnitjc,  284 
Schiedam,  217 
Schlnznach.  221,  213 
Schldtz.  262 
Schleswig.  254 
Schleswig-Holatein, 

pro.,  2fo 
Schmalkalden,  257 
Scbollenen,  217 
Schonbrunn,  278 
Schonen,  344 
Schouten,  <.»  629 
Scliouwen,  i.,  2|6 
Schreckhom,  m^  215 
SchUtts.  if..  28x 
Schuylkill,  r..  538 
Schwarlzawa,  r.,  277 
Schwarzburg    PrincI* 

paUtles  (Rudolstadt 

and  SonderhausenX 

260  ff 
Schwarz  Wald,  62,  264 
ScHweidnitz,  249,  254 
Schwelm,  232 
Schwerin.  262 
Scbwytz,  222 
ScUly,  u.,  89 
Scinde,  479 
Scindia'sTerritory,  431 
Scio,  i.,  396 
Scone,  149 
Scopelo,  {.,  316 
Scotland,  i}|  ff 
Scutari  (Alban.),  377 
Scutari  (As.  ML).  39$ 
Sea,  16 
Seaford,  114 
Seabam,  128 
Sealkote,  429 
Sebenico,  284 
Seboo.  r,  487 
Sebous,  r,  48$ 
8e^tten,|>ro.,  449 
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Sedrara,  b^  $99 
SecuoilenibMl*  414 
BMuKHoo 
Sedgemoor,  117 
8ef  uporr.  429 
Sefld  Rud.  r^  407 
Sesalroeitsa.  487 
Q^gnf  Pms,  S16 

8eilo.491   .     . 
Segovia.  178,  l8t 
SegoTU,  r..  568 
Segre,  r^  17? 
Begun,  r^  171 
SetiMii  dtp.,  10$ 
Seine,  r.,  67,  I0 
"  '      et  lUrna,  < 


dip., 

loj 
Seine   et    Otn,    d^ 

20J 
Seine  InOrieur^  dep,, 

204 
SetftUtn,  dit.,  41a 
Selenga,  r^  i86 
Selliiric  146 
Belma.  551 
8elseyBill.Jk<L,9i 
SelvM,  58r 
Selyretta,  m«  2i6 
SemipoUttnak.  J89 
SemliD.  285 
Semroering,  62,  276 
Sempach,  221 
Semur,  201 
Seneffe.  231 
Senegal,  us 
Senegal,  r.,  468 
Senegambia,  188 
Sennar,  477 
Senne,  r.,  2x6 
Sens,  205 
Seoiiee.  420 
St'pttmer  Pais.  216 
Stfraing,  229 
Serampore.  428 
Serena,  605 
Seres,  327 
Sereth,  r.,  124 
Serfo,  t.,  115 
Seringapatam,  4)6 
Serlnagur    (Caahm.) 

Serinagnr   (OnrwhalX 

4)( 
Seruhl.  412 
Serpa,  171 

Serpent's  Month,  595 
Serpucbov,  j6| 
Serra  da  Mantigueirat 

61J 
Serra    da  Tabatlnga, 

Serra    de   Espinhafo^ 

6n 

Serra  do  Mar,  6x  I 
Serra     dos     Orgaoa^ 

611 
Serra  dos  Vertentea, 

61a 


SerrU,  Tvtiih.  JMU. 
Ill 

Serrla,  WotwodMdiaft. 

28J 
S«sla.r^292 
Setang.  r^  4 17. 441 
8etUi«k  r.,  467 
Setubal.  187 
Setubal.  b.,  169 
Sevastopol.  t68 
Severn,  r..  99 
Sevps  HiUa.  319 
SevUle.  179  ff 
Sdvrea.  lox 
Sewestan,  d<«^  412 
Seyvhelles,  is.,  501 
Seyne.La,2o| 
Sgienk.364 
Shal^ehanpore.  429 
Sbamo,    detert,    ^78, 

451 
Sfaan-AUn,  452 
Shangbae,449 
Shannon,  r^  157 
8han-se,jm»,449 
Shan-tang,  pn.,  449 
Shi^lnsa,  u,  151 
Shark,  b.,  622 
Shary,  r.,  468 
Shwffta;,  m^  542 
Sbatt-el-Arab^  r..  198 
Shawanegan      Falls^ 

522 
Shediac,  520 
Sheep.  hoL,  151 
Sheep  Haven,  154 
Sheemeea,  114 
Sheffield,  127 
Shelif,  r.,  485 
Shemakha,  jMtK,  170 
Shenandoah,  r.,  s|8 
Shendy,  477 
Shen-se,  j)ro..  449 
Sheppey,  i..  X15 
Shepton  Mallet^  xi6 
Sherborne.  1x5 
Sherbro'  Islaiui,  489 
Sherlir  Muir.  149 
Sherwood,  loi 
Shetland,  it^  151 
Shields,   N.  and  &, 

X28 

Shiffhall,  120 
Shigri.  m..  4x7 
Shikarpore,  429 
Shilka.  r.,  j86 
Ship  Gove,  6i2 
Shirai,409 
Shire,  r.,  468 
Shisdra,  jOj 
Shoa.480 

Shoalhaven,  r.,  624 
Sholapore^  429 
Shore,  ti 

Shott^l-Oarbt,  L,  486 
Shott^-Melghirg,  t.» 

486 
ShotUel-Saida,  Z.,  485 


Sbott^cl-Sbasal.  1^ 

436 
Shrewabory,  XX2 
Shropshire,  120 
Shomla,  J2X,  129 
Shnaha,  J71 
Slam,  442 
81am.  g^  175 
Slaa,  r..  15* 
Siberia,  149.  I84  ff 
Siberia,  New,  is.,  J89 
Sibllla,  M,  201 
Sicily.  V,  J06  ff 
SIdero,  e..  }|o 
SidUw  Hills,  U7 
Sldmonth,  116 
Sidrs.  g^  464 
Sleg.r.,  245 
Siena,  304 
Sleroak,|66 
Sierra,  170,  n. 
Sierra  de  Amambahy, 

6x0 
Sierra  de  Ooadalnpe, 

X71     • 
Sierra  de  Ooadalnpe 

(N.  HA  561 
Sierra    Madre^    5i(\ 

561 
Sierra  Morena,  171 
Sierra  MimbreSk  5x0 
Sierra  Moro^  541 
Sierra  Nevada,  171 
Sierra  Nevada  (Calif.), 

542 
Sterra  de  San  Joan, 

541 

Sierra  de  Santa  Marta, 

580 
Sierra  Sonora,  561 
Sierra  Ventana,  607 
Sierra  Verde,  510 
Sierra    del   Vuulcan, 

607 
Sierra  Leone,  490 
Sierra  Leone,  r.,  468 
Sieve,  Tn  292 
Sifan.  446 
Sign,  284 
8ihl,r.,2i7 
Slhu.  r.,  195 
Sihsur,  m.,  417 
Sl-kiang,  r^  446 
Slkklm,  4ii 
Sikok,i,456 
SiU  r.,  X7J 
Si  la,  m.,  291 
Silberberg,  249 
Rilbury  Hill,  108 
Silesia,  pro.   (Ans- 

trlan),  278 
Sileaia,  pro.  (Pma- 

sian),  250 
Silistria,  J2I,  )29 
Silla  de  Oaracaa,  m^ 

Slllana,4i2 
SiUon,  P.  do,  191 


SIUoUi,04 

SIlTermuM,  au.,  i  $4 
Slmbtrak,  j6;.  |66 
Simferopol,  J64 
Simla,  429 
8imoda,458 
Simunoaaki,  456 
Stm<m'8  Bay.  495 
Simplon  PasSk  62,  215 
Simpson,  r.,  $28 
Sinai,  a*.,  405 
Sinclair,  6.,  135 
Sinclair,  c,  632 
Sl-ngan,  451 
Singapore;  416, 4  ?8 
Singapore,  ttr ,  375 
Slnlgaglla,  303 
Slq|ar  Hilla»  198 
Slon,222 
Siout,  474 

Sipan-Tagb,  m,  197 
Siphanbo.  i.,  1 15 
SiraRDsa,  307 
Sir-daria,  379^  J90 
Sirtiind,  42B 
Sirmla,282 
Sirmore,  432 
Siroeeo,42 
Sktova,  327 
Sitka.*.,  536 
Sitten,  22a 
Slvaa,395 
Siwah,  OiaalB^  476 
Siwash  Sea,  35a 
Sizal,56a 
Skagen,  3ii 
SkagerRack.56,3?!" 
SkagBtolstind.  m.,  63 
Skanderborg.  3?6 
SkaptaJSkul.  toL.  3n 
Skiir-gaard.  340 
Skaw.  the,  331 
Sklatho,  i,  3x6 
Sktbbereen,  165 
Skiddaw.m.,94 
Skipton.  126 
Skomer, ».,  132 
Skokham,  i.,  131 
Skopin,  363 
Skye,  {.,  151 
Skyro.  U  3x6 
Slageise,  335 
Slaney,  r^  X57 
Slave  Ooast,  49c 
Slave,  Great,  I^  5x5 
Slavonia,  pro.,  271, 

283 
Sleaford,  X23 
Sleat,<o..  113 
Slleve  Bloom,  hm..  196 
Slieve  Donard,  m.,  156 
Slieve  Snaght,  m.,  156 
Sligo,  X64 
SllgOkb.,X54 
Slonlm,  3^ 
Slope»  22 
SlonRh,  X18 
Smalaiid,  344 
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87LT. 

8inithfo,5o8 

South  America,  578  ff 

Start,  j>,  91 

Suchona,  r.,  357 

Smoky  HUl  Fork,  r^ 

Southampton,  93, 11? 

8taten,i..534 
Staten.f.,606 

Suck,  r.,  157 

Southern  Alps  (N.Z.X 

Sucre,  603 

550 

631 

Staubbach,  2x7 

Sudbury,  118 

Smolensk,  ;6i,  166 

5outA«m  CoMtecting 

Stavanger,  347 

Sudeir,  405 

Smyrna,  ^94 

Current,  TO 

Stavropol  }^l 
Steep  Point,  620 

Sudetes,  ms.,  62 

Smyrna,  g.,  594 
Suaefell.  m..  88 

SoutbMolton,if6 

Suez,  474 

South  Orkn^.  is.,  642 

Stetokerque,  231 

Suez  Canal.  475 

Snake,  r^  54a 

South  Pass.  541 

StellenboBch,  499 

Suez,  a.,  376 

Suez,  Isthmus  of.  463 

Sneehatten,  m.,  «9 

South  Petherton,  116 

Stelvio  Pass,  62,  277 

Sneenw-bergen,  nw., 

SfeRP«,22 

Suffolk,  CO.,  X 18 

495 

I5t 

Suir,  r..  156 

Snlatyn,  280 

ti^IX 

aililiman,  m«.,  376,  411 

Soar,  r.,  99 

642 

Sternberg.  278 

Sulina  Channel,  70 

Sobraon,  436 

South  Sound,  154 
South  Victoria.  642 

Stettin.  240,  255 
Stettiner  Haff.  243 

Sulitelma,  m.,  339 

Snowdon,  m.,  94 

Sulmona,  305 

Society,  <«.,  6j8  ff 

Soutbwell,  124 

Stewart,  i.,  630 

Sultanpore,  429 

Socotra,  501 

Southwold,  118 

Steyer,  271,278 

Sumatra,  i.,  459  ff 

Sodor,  106 

SUckeen,  527 

Sumbulpore,  429 

Soerabaya,  461 

Spa,  227 

Stirling,  X48 

Summer,  is^  X51 

Soest,  252 

Spada.  c,  330 

Stockach,  271 

Sumy,  364 
Sunda.  is.,  459 

Sofala,  500 

Spain,  167  ff 

Stockholm.  344 

Sogne  Field,  ms.,  JJ9 

Spalato,  284 

Stockport,  125 

Sunda,  sir.,  459 

Sogne  Fiord,  540 

Spalding,  123 

Stockton,  94, 129 
Stockton  (tl.  S.),  553 

Snnderbunds,  418 

Sobnpore,  4J1 

»"^|.T.. 

Sunderland,  94, 129 

Soiasons,  192,  210 

Stoke,  X2I 

Sundoor,  432 

Sokoto,  492 

Stolpe,  249,  254 

Suudsvall.  345 

Solano,  42 

Sparta,  318 

Stolpe.r:246^ 

Sunnit,  453 

Solent,  the,  91 

&Vartel,c..464 

StolsenfeU,  256 

Superior,  I.,  512,  522 

Soleure,  222 

Spartimento,  c,  290 

Stone,  120 

Sura,  r,  356 

Solfatara,  m^  293 

Spartlvento,  c,  290 

Stonehaven,  X35.  «47  ff 

Surat,  434 
Surenen  Pass,  2x6 

Solferino,  302 

Spencer,  ^.,  622 

Stonehenge,  108 

Sollngen,  252,  255 

Spessart,  244 

Stonehouse,  116 

Surinam,  617 

Solomon,  i».,  bjs  S 

Spey,  r.,  139 

Stony  Stratford,  xi8 

Surrey,  co^  XX3 

Solor.  i,  188 

Spezia,  g.,  289 

Storah.  g.,  485 

Surrey  Hills,  630 

Solovetekoy,  is.,  i$2 

Spezzia.t.,  316 

Storm,  b,  629 

Sus,487 

Solway  Firth.  91 

Spheroid,  oblate,  3 

Storm-bergen.  mt^  496 

Sus,  r.,  487 

Somauli  country,  481 

Sphinx,  ^76 
Spires,  267 

Stomoway,  150 

Susa,  300 

Somerset,  co^  1 16 

Stour,  r^  100 

Somerset,  r.,  467 

Spithead,  93 

Stourbridge,  X2o 

Sussex,  CO..  XI 3 

Somerset,  N,  <.,  530 

SpitJtbergen,  tt,  368 

Stourport,  120 

Snsten  FSass,  216 

Somme,  <lg>.,  2o2 

SplOgen  Pass,  62,  216 

Stowxnarket,  118 

Sutherland,    co.,    142, 

Somme,  n,  196 

Spoleto,  305 

Strabane,  163 

X50 

Somosierra,  171  ff 

Sporades  rOreek),  it., 
315.  316 

Stradbroke,  i.,  623 
Strait,  X7 

Sutl^e,r.,4x8 
Suttorlna,  310 

Sone,r^4i8 

Sporades  CTurkiHh), 

Straits    Settlements. 

SuvaUd.  364 

Song-ka,r.,443 

4^8 

Suvero,  c,  290 

Sonora,  561 

Spott^lvania,  559 

Stralaund,  2f),  257 
Strangford,  tough,  15; 

Sveaborg,  ?52,  367 

Sonora,  r.,  J62 

Spree,  r.,  245 

Svenigorodka,  364 

Sonsonat^  570 

Springfield,  552 

Stranraer,  136.  146 

Svir,  r.,  357 

Soo-cbow,  451 

Spurn,  hd.,  91 

Strasbourg,  X92.  208 

Swaffham,  xx8 

Sooloo  Se^  459 

SquiUace.  g^  290 

StraU  Florida.  X32 

Swale,  r.,  99 

Soongarl,  r.,  452 

Staffa,  <.,  149  ^ 

StratfoPd-on-Avon, 

Swan,  r.,  624 

Sopbia,  J28 

Stafford,  120 

122 

Swansea,  X30 

l^rata,  to.,  58J 

Staines,  118 

Strathmore,  137 

Swansea.  K  93 

torau.  254 

Stalimene,  i.,  330 

Stranbing,  266 

Swatow,  450 

Sc  rl,  Monti,  106 

Stalybridge,  124 

Stroma,  i.,  X5X 

Sweden.  342  ff 

Soria,i78 

Stamboul,  318 

Stromboli,  i.,  308 

Swellendam,  499 

Sorocaba,  615 

Stamford,  123 

StromB, ».,  337 

Swllly  Lough,  154 

Sorrento,  joo,  jo6 

Stanislan,  280 

Stronsa,  i.,  X51 

Swindon.  1x5 

Sou^,  491 

Stannovoi,  to*.,  386 

Stroud,  X20 

Swine,  r.,  245 

Souffrifere,  twi.,  571 

Stanz,222 

Struma,  r.,  324 

SwincmUnde,  249 

Soalu-Derbend,   pass. 

Stargard,  254 
StarobielBk,  364 

Stuart,  ms.,  623 

Swir,r,356 

323 

Switzerland,  2x2  ff 

Sownd,!*! 

Storodub.  364 

Stuttgart,  268 

Sydney.  629 

Sound,  the,  56 

Staroi-Oskol.  363 

8tyria,jwo.,  277 

Sydney  (Cape  Breton) 

South,  c.  629 

Staro-KonstantiuoT, 

Sabathoo,  434 

517 

South,  ms^  537 

164 

Sucheen,  432 

Sylt.t,143 
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figfTBCuae,  J07 
Sjrecuae  (U.  a)^  55$ 
Syria.  400 
ByrUn  Dwelt,  400 
fijyzrui,  j6j 
SiAiDOik  r^  aSa 
ScanraMS^ 
Stfthniar,  284 
Ssavle,  1^4 
6icgedin,28s 


TabMco,  r.,  56a 
TaWe,  fe,  495 
Table,  m.,  496 
TbMeloMdi  aa 
Tabris,409 
T»Gazse.r^4'J9 
Tadcaster,  126 
Tadmor,  401 
Tafllelt,  487 
Tafoa,  u  640 
Taganrog,  15  j 
T..ganrog,y,  J5f 
Tagliamento,  r.,  29a 
Tngua,  r.,  67, 172 
TdbiiJ, «.,  640 
Talmur,  a,  175 
Tain,  ifo 
Tai-w«ii.  451 

Tajurrah.  b^  480 
Takale,  478 
TakbM-Sulimao,    9L, 

Taiaiita,  dk^  jia 
Talavera  de  la  Reina. 

i8a 
Talba  Waba,  fiM.,  478 
Tallahaasec,  551 
Tallow,  165 
Tamar,  r^  100 
Taroar  (Tasman.),  r.. 

6jo 
Tamaiinda,  568 
Tamatave,  $00 
Tamboo,  i6) 
Tame.  r..  99 
Tamega,  r.,  17  J 
Tamesi,  r.,  56a 
Tamlna.  L,  218 
Tampioo,  562 
Tarn  worth.  lao 
Tanaro,  r.,  29a 
Twganyika,  I.,  468 
Tang-chow,  490 
Tangier,  488 
Tanjore,  429 
Tanna,  <.,  636 
Tannah.  429 

Tanta.474  ^ 
Taonnina,  ;o8 
TajMMoa.  r,  586 


Tapa-linft446 
Tapte^r^4i9 
Taranta,  «u^  478 
TaranttH  289^  |of 
Taranto,^.,  290 
Tantrcaoi 
Tara-Kna,  m,  6il 
Taraaoon,  aci 
Taraiooa.179 
Tarberl,i,  15$ 
Tarbea,  304.  aio 
Tarbet  Neaa,  134 
Tarhoooa,  in«^  48J 
Tarira.0^  168 
TarUa,6oi 
Tanm,  r,  454 
Tarn,  dep^  2o| 
Tarn,  r.,  196 
Tarn  et  Garonne,  dep^ 

204 
Tamopol,  280 
Tarporley,  126 
TamowitK,  244 
Tarragona,  169,  i8| 
Tanna,  J96 
Tartary,  389 
Tartary,  g^  ?7J 
Ta-Shan,  m$.,  451 
'I'aahkeiid,  joi 
raaman,  b..  Oja 
Tasman'a  Penin.,  629 
Tasmania.  629 
TaB8isudon.4io 
Tatra,  m,  a8x 
Tattah.  4a9 
Tauber,  r^  265 
Taunton,  116 
Taunton  (U.  8.\  59a 
Taupo,L.6i2 
Tanrida,  pro^  764 
Taurus,  ms.,  794 
Ta-Utsbl-shan,   nw, 

Tavistock.  1 16 
Tavoy,  4)8 
Tay,  Firth  of,  115 
Tay,L,iJ9 
Tay,  r,  u8 
TaygetoB,  w,  ?ij 
Taylor,  m.,  541 
Taz,  g^  375 
Tchad,  I^  468 
Tchar  Dagh,  ffk,  12a 
Tchaste,  m^  54a 
Tchatir    I>a«h,    m., 

Tchelinskin.  J75 
Tcherkaasy,  364 
Tchemigov,  364 
Tcbeskida,  jr.,  352 
Tcfairtchlk,  r.,  385 
Tech,  r.,  179 
Teeltn.  hd.,  154 
Teearee,4?i 
TeeM;,o4,99 
Tegucigalpa,  570 
Tehama,  404 
Teheran,  408 


TUIAK-«UA1I. 

Tebnantepac^   laUuik. 

562.566 
Telgn,  r,  91, 100 
Teignmoutb,  xi6 
Telth,  r^  138 
Teletskoi.  nu^  385 
TeleUkoi.  L.  386 
Teme,  r^  loi 
Temeuer  Banat,  a8i 
Trmesvar,  a85 
Tempe,  Vale  or,  314 
Tenasserim,  417 
Tenaaserim,  r^  437 
Tenby,  130 
Tenda.  Col  dl.  6a 
Tenedoa,  i,  397 
Teneriffe,  v,  184 
TeuerlfFe  Peak,  m^  184 
Tengri  Nor,  I,  455 
Tenneasee,  r.,  512 
Tennessee,  <to.,  55a 
Tensift^  r^  487 
Tequendama,  595 
Ter,  r.,  173 
Terai,  the,  418 
Terceira,  i,  188 
Terek,  r.,  369 
Terek,  ter^  370 
Tergiou,  m.,  6a 
Terliszl,  300 
Termini,  308 
Termonde,  230 
Tern,  r.,  99 
Temate,  t.,  461 
Temova,  323.  »a8 
Terranuova,  308 
Terror,  vol.,  642 
TerBcheUing,  i^  233 
Teruel,  179 
Teschen,  280 
Tesboo-Loomboo.  456 
Tessin,  can.,  222 
Tet.  r..  197 
Tetbury,  xao 
Ttte,  500 
Tete-Noir,  217 
Teutoburger-Wald, 

mj.,  244 
Teverone,  r.,  a9a 
TevIot,r.,  i}8 
Tewkesbury,  laa 
Texas,  tta^  553 
Texel.the,a?8 
Tezcuoo,  L,  56a 
Thame,  118 
Thame,  r.,  99 
Thames^  r.,  99 
Thanet,  t.,  92;  115 
Thaso,  <.,  330 
Thaya,  r.,  a77 
Thebes.  Uuins  ot,  476 
Theiss,  r.,  281 
Tbeodule  Pass,  ai7 
Themria,  i.,  315 
Thessaly.pto.,  3a7 
Thetford,  118 
Thiaka,  i,  314 
Thian-Shan,  m«.,  370 


Thian-Shan-Naulooh 

Thian-Shan-Pieloo.  414 
Thiel.  a37 
Thiel  r,  217 
Thielt,  aa9 
rhierB»ao5 
Thingvalla.  137 
Thionville^  202 
Tbirsk.  126 
Tfaomar,  187 
Thorn,  349.  254 
Thome.  xa6 
Thorshavn,  337 
Thourout.  229 
Thrace,  prou.  3a- 
Thun.  222 
Thun,  L.  217 
Thar,  428 
Thur,  r^  218 
Thurgau.  can.,  22a 
Thuringer   Wald.  6k 

Thiulca,  166 
Thurso,  136, 150 
Thyetnio,4?7 
Tibboos,  488 
Tiber,  r.,  292 
Tibet,  455 
Ticino,  can.,  2aa 
Ticino,  r,  29a 
Ticonderoj^  558 
Tides,  x8 
Tientsin.  45-) 
Tierra  dei  Fuego,  iL, 

606 
Tlflla,  371 
Tlflia,i>iio.,  370 
Tigre,48o 
Tigris,  r.,  397.  »98 
Tilburg,  a»7 
Tilbury  Fort,  118 
TilUcherry,  4a  3 
Tilsit,  a57 
Timan.  ma.,  354 
Timbuctoo^  49a 
Timor,  i.,  459  If 
Tinakoro,  txil.,  636 
Tlnnevelly.  429 
Tino,  u,  315 
Tintem,  131 
TJnto,r.,i73 
Tipperah,  4x8 
Tipperary,  165 
Tippermuir.  T49 
Tiree, ».,  149 
Tirlemont,  aaQ 
Tlrso,  r.,  309 
Titicaca,  I..  585 
Titlis,  m .  ai6 
Tltusville.  55a 
Tinmen,  389 
Tiverton,  116 
Tlvoli,  aoa,  303 
Tobago^  u,  571  ir 
Tobermore,  147 
Toblach,  276 
Tobol,  r.,  536 
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ToboUk,  i88 
TocantliM,  r,  6ij 
Todl,  m.,  115  ff 
Todmorden,  124 
Tofo«i,  t.,  640 
Tokat,  196 
Tokay,  17J 
Toled<t^  x8o 
Toledo  (U.  S.).  J55 
Toledo,  »««.,  171 
Tolentino,  J05 
ToUma,  5<^5 
Tolima,  vol.,  584 
ToUenije,  r.,  146 
ToU-Poas, !».,  i54 
Tolosa,  X79 
Toluca,  TO.,  561 
Tom,  r.,  j86 
Tomales,  &.,  536 
Tombigbee,  r.,  540 
Tomsk,  389 
Tone,  r.,  xoo 
Tonga,  i$.,  638, 640 
ToDgarlro,voI.,  6jx 
Tonghoo,  437 
Tongrea,  230 
Tongue,  Kyle  of,  135 
Tonk,  432 
Tonning,  249 
Tonquin,  ^.,  375 
Tonquin,  r.,  443 
Tonting-hou,  I.,  446 
Topeka,  55* 
Topino,  r.,  292 
TSplitz,  274 
Topolias,  2.,  31 J 
Top8ham,  xi6 
Tor  Bay,  9J 
Torgau,  248,  2J7 
Tomes,  r^  17J 
Tornea,  367 
Tornea,  r.,  341 
Toronto,  524 
Torquay,  116 
Torre  Annunziata,  jcj 
Torre  del  Pulci,  308 
Torre    de   Monoorvo, 

Torrens,  I.,  624 
Torres,  rtr.,  620 
Torres  Vedras,  x88 
Torridon,  ?.,  13S 
Torrlngton,  1x6 
Torsbok,  363 
Tortola.  t*..  572 
Tortosa,  179 
Tory,  <.,  164 
Toes,  r.,  218 
Totness,  ir6 
Touarlcks,  488 
Toul,  202 
I'oulon,  X94,  209 
Toulouse,  203,  209  ff 
Toumen-kiang,    r., 

Touraine,  pro.,  205 
Toorooing,  200 
Toumay,  225,  229 


TUUSS. 

Tours,  205 
Tuwoetftor,  1x9 
Towton.  X28 
Tiad4-u.inds,^i 
Traetb-Mawr,  92 
Trafalgar,  c^  169 
Tn^jan's  Wall,  ja8 
Tralee,  X65 
Tralee,  b^  155 
Trani,  300 
Tranquebar,  429 
Transcaucasia,  170 
Trans-Sutlege   States, 

412 
Transvaal,    tiqniUtc, 

498 
Transylvania,  pi-o.,  283 
Trapani,  308 
Traa-oe-Montea,   pro.t 

186 
Traun,  r.,  277 
Travanoore,  412 
Trave,  r.,  246 
Travemiinde.  261 
TrebbJa,  r.,  302 
Trebel,  r.,  245 
Trebinje,  327 
Trebizond,  396 
Tredegar,  129 
Trent,  230 
Trent,  r.,  99 
Trenton,  5^8 
Treves,  256 
Trf  vtso,  300 
Trlchlnopoly,  429 
Trichoor,  43X 
Trieste,  278 
Trikala,  327 
Trikeri,  eh^  3x1 
Trim,  162 
lYincomalee,  440 
Tring,  irS 
Trinidad,  576 
Trinidad,  g.,  5:9 
Trinidad,  i..  57X  ff 
Trinity,  b.,  526 
'I'rinity,  r.,  541 
Tripoli  (Afr.),  48} 
Tripoli  (Syr.),  400 
Tripolitza.  318 
Tristan  d'Acunb%  {., 

Triste,  g.,  59J 
Trivandrum,  43  X 
Trogen,  222 
TrolhSttan,  341 
Tromgoe,  t.,  346 
Trorosoe,  is..  340 
Trondbjem,  340 
Troon,  136, 146 
TiqatcSfS 
Troppau,  280 
Trosacbs,  x?9 
Troetan.  m.,  156 
Trowbridge,  ixj 
Troy,  555 
Troyee,205 
Truro,  116 


Tmxllto  (Centr.  Am.). 
568 

Truxillo  (PteruX  600 

Tsbakkar,  453 

Tsi-nan,  451 

Tsi-yung-sban.  m.,452 

Tsugar,  456 

Tsung-ling.  to.,  376 

Tua,  r.,  173 

Tuam,  164 

Tuat,  489 

Tubingen,  268 

Tubuai,  i».,  638  ff 

Tucuman,  610 

Tudela,  179 

Tugela,  r.,  496 

'i\ila,  361,  366 

Tulbanop,  to.,  62j 

Tullamore,  162 

Tulle,  201 

Tullow,  x62 

Tumloong,  430 

Tummel,r.,  138 

Tumucuraqiie,  in<.,  6x6 

Tmibridge,  113 

Tunbridge  Wells,  X14 

Tundja,  r.,  J24 

Tundra,  the,  385 

Tungxises,  388 

Tnnguska,  r.,  j86 

Tunis,  484 

Tunis,  6.,  484 

Tunuyan,  r.,  607 

Tupungato,  m.,  582 

Turfan,455 

Turin,  299  ff 

Turk's,  M.,  575 

Turkestan  (Ohlnese), 
451  ff 

'l^nrkestan  (Indepen- 
dent), 389  ff 

Turkey  in  Asia.  392  ff 

Turkey    in    Europe, 

3x9  ff 
Turkomans,  390 
Tumhout,  229 
Tuscaloosa,  553 
Tuscany,  298 
Tuztla,  TO.,  56X 
Tuz-gol,  I.,  395 
Tver,  361 
Tvertza,  r.,  355 
Tweed,  r.,  X38 
Twelve  Pins  Hills,  X56 
Twofold,  b.,  622 
Tyldesley,  X24 
Tympbrestus,  to.,  3x1 
Tyne,  r.,  92.  99 
Tynemouth,  128 
3nKpftoon,42 
Tyrol,  pro.,  278 
'I^Tone,  CO.,  X63 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  57 
Tzana.  I.,  468,  479 


V. 

Ualan,  i.,  640 
Ubeda,  X79 
Uc«yali,  r.,  586 
Udine,  300 

Ufa,  364 
Uganda,  481 
Uglitch,  363 
Uiat,N.andS.,  u.,  151 
Ukraine,  363 
Ula  Kem,  r.,  386 
Ulla,  r.,  309 
Ullea  Water,  I.,  lox 
Ulm,  268,  271 
Ulster,  pro.,  160 
Ulverston,  124 
Ulwar,  432 
Uman,  364 
Umballab.  429 
Umbria,  pro.,  298 
Umea,  n,  341 
Umpnua,  r.,  536 
Uin-Snaumer,  m.,  405 
Ungbvar,  284 
Union,  6.,  607 
United  States,  53X  ff 
Unna,  r^  324 
Unst,  <.,  15X 
Unterwalden,    can^ 

222 
Unyamuecl,  481 
Upland,  344 
Uppcimavik,  53X 
Uppingham,  X23 
UpeaU,  344 
UraU  TO*.,  354 
Ural,  r.,  67, 356 
Uralo-Baltic   Plateau, 

35i 
Uralo-Carpaihian  Pla* 

teau,  35i 
Ure,  r.,  99 
Urgel,  i8j 
Urghundab,  r.,  4x2 
Uri,  cav.,  222 
Urre  Lauquon,  Z,  607 
Urubamba,  601 
Uruguay,  r.,  61 X 
Urv^ay,  sta*,  61  x 
Urumiah,  I.,  407 
Urumtd,  454 
Urungu,  r.,  451 
Usedom,  t'.,  241 
Ushant,  i.,  193,  210 
Usk,  129 
Usk,  r.,  99 
•Uspallata,  607 
Ustica,  {.,  308 
Utah,  Great  Basin  oi; 

Utah,  L,  541 
Utah,  ter.,  553 
Utica,  555 
Utrecht,  2)7 
Utrera,i7Q 
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Uttozeler.  120 
Uwalli  Heights,  m 

»zbrldg«,ii8 
xmal.  565 
Uxbecka.  190 
Us6s«20| 


V. 

Calais,  can.,  121 
ITaldai  HIUa,  |54 
Valdepenas,  176 
ValdivU.  605 
yalen9ii,  187 
Valence,  200 
Valencia  (Spain),  180 
Valencia  (  Venea.).  597 
Valeocieanes,  200 
Valentla,  i..  I55.  166 
VaUadoUd.  178. 182 
ValladoUd(Mex.),564 
Valletta.  509 
ValUp,  22 
Vallomtaroea,  joj 
Vails,  179 
Vatmy.  210 
Valparaiso,  60 ;  ff 
Valteline,  292 
Van,  198 
Van.  I,  197 
Van  Buren,  55  a 
Vanconver,  ».,  518 
Van  Dlemen,  y^  622 
Van  Diemoi's  Land, 

629 
Vanks,  r^  568 
Vannes,  204 
Var,  d0p.,  aoj 
Var,  n,  196 
Varanger  Fiord,  JJ9 
Vardar,  r.,  124 
Varna,  122.  J29 
VaHlllkov,  3f>i 
Vaacluse,  209 
Vaacluse,  dep„  20| 
Vaud,  can,,  222 
Vaudois.  297 
Vcchi,  r.,  2J4 
Veile.ij6 
Velle  Fiord,  jji 
Velita,  PlcbAcbo  de, 

m.,  17X 
Velasoo.  582 
Velika,  r^  jsS 
Velino,  m^  29X 
Velino,  r.,  292 
VellcCri,  101 
Vellore,  419 
Vendue,  d^.,  204 
Venddme,  205 
Venedigen,  m.,  275 
Venetla,  ero.,  298 
Veneioeia,  51^5 


Ven)oo,2|| 
Ventosa,  562 
Ventnor,  ii| 
Ventry  Harbour,  155 
Vera,  Ca6va  de,  179 
Vera  Gnu,  962,  565 
Verbas  r,  124 
VeroelU,  100 
Veni.  c.  464 
Verdun,  192, 209 
Vermrfo,  r^  587 
Vermilion  Psss,  527 
Vermont,  sio.,  552 
Verena.  289,  299  ff 
Versailles,  209 
Vervlers,  229 
Vcsonl,  20J 
Vesuvius,  m^  294 
Vessprim,  284 
Vevay,  222 
Via  Mala,  217 
Viana,x87 
Vlasma,  ;6j 
Viatica,  j6i,  j6j 
Vlborg,  ,i5 
VIoensa,  joi 
Vich,  179 
Vicbada,  r.,  594 
Vichy,  197 
Vicbburg,  955 
Victoria  (Brasil),  6x2, 

615 
Victoria  (Hong-kDng)i 

45X 
Victoria  (Vant),  $28 
Victoria,    b.  (Siber.), 

Victoria,    6.   CVsnc), 

518 
Victoria,  eolony,  628 
Victoria  Falls,  468 
Victoria  Harbour,  6ia 
Victoria,  L,  624 
Vfttoria,  r..  624 
Victoria,  str.,  510 
Victoria    Myaaxa,  i. 

468 
Vienna.  278 
Vlenne,  200 
Vtennc,  dep.,  204 
Vieune,  r.,  196 
Vlerland.  260 
Vlersen,  251 
VierwaldBtJUtenAlp«s 

116 
Vigeyano,  joo 
VIgnemala;  m.,  19J 
Vigo,  168. 182 
Villa  Boa,  615 
Vlllafyancs,  10a 
Villanova,  J67 
Vlllanueva,  179 
Vau  Real,  187 
VlUarica.  611 
Villaftancbe 

(Quicnne),  S04 
Vtlleftancbe  (SftToie), 

201 


Villeia,  joo 
ViUeneove^  204 
Vihia.166 
Vilvorde,  219 
Vimelrs,  188 
Vincennes^  208 
Vindbya,  nu^  419 
Vinnitsa,  164 
Virgin,  <«^  185 
Virginia,  55J 
Virginia,  sta,  55J 
Virginia  (U.)  ito^  551 
Vlsagapatam,  429 
Visen,i87 
Vishnet-Volotcbok, 

ViBo,m,62 
Vistula,  r..  67. 345 
Vitebsk,  164 
Viterbo,  joj 
Viti.  it,,  6i6 
Vitoria,  i8j 
Vitr«.  204 
Vittoria,io8 
Vlaadingen,  217 
Vladi-Kaukas,  jno 
Vladimir,  163, 167 
Vlaming,  hiL,  62a 
VUeland,*.,  2ii 
Vlodovk,  164 
Vodla.r^j50 
Vogel».geWTg«k  144 
Voghera,  100 
VaLxmie  Agenqf,  24 
FoIoaiuMt,  24 
Volcano,  it,,  jo8 
Volga,  r^  67, 155 
VoUiynia,  pro..  164 
Vollthov,  r.,  J56 
Volo,  J2I 
Volo^y,  321 
Vologda,  161 
Volta,  r^  490 
VoltUTDO,  r„  292 
Voluzxa,  ffu.,  J2J 
Voome,  <^  234 
Vorarlberg,  <hK,  271, 

278 
Voroneti,  3^ 
Vosget^  d(9^  202 
Vo8gC8.m«.,i94 
Vostsni.  474 
VoStits^  312,  318 
Voyussa.  r,  3M 
Vvtchegda,  r,  157 
Vytegra,  r,  356 


Waal,  r,  134 
Wabash,  r.,  540 
Wsdan,489 
Waday.492 
Wadi-Dowasir,  405 
Wadl-el-Arabah,4ox 
Wsdl-Hallk,  477 


Wadi-Soleyyel,  4Df 
Wagram,279 
Wahabitel4niilr«,4a5 
Wah-el-Babariefa.  4^^ 
Wah^uDakhh^h,  476 
Wah-«|.Khargeh.  476 
Wahsatch,  m«.,  542 
Waigiita.i..,52 
Walkato^  r,  63a 
Wairos,  r..  6^2 
Waiteraata,  6ix 
Wakefldd,  127 
Walata,489 
Walcboen,  €^  236.  2  ?« 
WaUeck,dM<Ay.26oB 
Waldshat,  221 
Wales,  X30 
Walballa.a&7 
Walker,  r.,  541 
WaUachIa,jin>^  f  30 
Wallenstadt,  L.  21? 
WalUngrord,  113 
Walsall,  122 
Walsham,  North.  118 
Waltham  Abbey.  xi8 
WlTlsch.fc,494 
Wanas,M4 
Wanganm.  r.,  632 
Waagaros,  632 
Wangaruru,  632 
Wsntage,  X19 

Ware,  118 
Wareham,  X15 
Warensenis,  485 
Warminster,  x  15 
Wamow,  n,  246 
Wamsfeld.218 
WarrinKton.  125 
Warsaw,  364  ff 
Wartbarg.a6a 
Wartha,  r^  245 
Warwick,  xacN  X22 
Wash,  the.  93  ff 
Washingtoo.  592  IT 
Washington,  ter,,  553 
Wsshul^  saa,  409 
Wasturton.  L.  101 
Waterford.  154.  xtA 
Waterford  HarU.  151 
Waterloo,  231 

Watford,  iiB 
Watllng,i,5o5 
Wattreloa,  202 
Wavew^y.  r,  99 
Htees,  x8 
Wcvre,  231 
Wazhobn,  1,344 
Wayne,  Fort,  559 
W«ald,th«^9?,  101 
W«u,r^94,99 
W«aTer,  r,  100 
Wedneshury.  122 
W«lmar,  a6t 
W«ln>aimga,r.,4ai 
Wetasemboui]^  191 
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Wetaenfels,  254 
Weisskirchen,  275 
WeUand,  r.,  99 
Wellesley,  t.,  62j 
Wellingboro,  119 
Wellington     (Salop), 

X20 

Welington       (Somer- 

aet),  116 
Wellington  (N.Z.).6j  4 
Wellington,  m.,  630 
Wells,  117 
Wells  (Norf.),  118 
Welshpool,  130 
Wener,  I.,  141 
Wengeni  Alp,  217 
Wenham,  U,  518 
Wenlock,  120 
Wensum,  r.,  94,  xoo 
Werdau,  258 
Werra,  r.,  245 
Werscbete,  284 
Weschem,  405 
Wesel,248 
Weser,  r.,  243 
West  Bromwich,  122 
West  Fiord,  340 
Westbury,  115 
Western  Isles,  i  u 
Western  Port,  622 
Wester  wald,  ms„  244 
West  Indies,  570  S 
Westmeath,  co.^  162 
Westmoreland,  00.,  X23 
Weston,  116 
Westphalia,  |)ro^  250 
Wes^rt,  155, 164 
Westra,  t.,  iji 
Wetter,  I,  J41 
Welterhom,  m.,  215 
Wexford,  162 
Wexford,  00.,  162 
Wexford  Haven,  154 
Weymouth,  91, 116 
Wharfe,  r,  99 
Wheeling;  552 
Whemside,  m.,  94 
Whlddy,  i.,  155^ 
Whitby,  9J,  127 
Whitchurch,  120 
White,  mt.,  5J7 
White,  v.,  540 
White  Sea,  57 
Whitehaven,  96, 129 
Whithorn,  ij6, 147 
Whitstable,  113 
Whitsunday, «:,  640 
Whittlet^ea,  X19 
Whydah,  491 
Wide  1,6^ 
Wicklow,  162 
Wicklow,Ad.,i5l 
Wicklow,  WW.,  155 
Widdin,  328 
Widnes,  124 
Wieliczka,  280 
Wiener-Wald,  276 
Wiesbaden,  251,  255 
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Wigan,  125 
Wight,*,  93, 115 
Wigton,  128 
Wigton.  6.,  135 
Wigton  (Scot.),  14J 
Wilderness,  559 
Willamette,  r.,  543 
WlUemstad,  233 
William.  Fort,  150 
Williamsburg,  553 
Williams-port,  552 
Williams-town,  629 
Wilmington,  535,  552 
Wilson,  c,  621 
Wilts,  CO.,  115 
Wimbome,  115 
Wlncbelsea,  94, 114 
Winchester,  1 14 
Winchester  (UJS .),  559 
Windermere,  2.,  xoi 
Wind  River,  nu.,  54X 
Windrush,  r.,  99 
Windsor,  X14 
Windsor  (U.  S.),  629 
Windsor  (Canada),  524 
Windward,  is.,  570 
Winfeld,  262 
Winnington,  126 
Winnepeg,  I.,  512 
Wlnnepeg,  l,  512 
Winnepiscogee,  r. 
Whiterthar,  222 
Wirksworth,  123 
Wisbeach,  98, 119 
Wisby,  345 
Wisconsin,  r.,  540 
Wisconsin,  Bla.,  552 
Wismar,  261 
Witham,  r.,  100 
Witney,  118 
Witte-bergen,  m».,  496 
Witten,  2J3 
Wittenbeng,  248,  257 
Wogghera,  470 
Wolds  (Lincoln),  95 
Wolds  (York),  95 
Wolfenbtittel,  262 
Wolgsk,  164 ' 
Wollaston,  I,  512 
Woliin,  t.,  243 
Wolverhampton,   107, 

122 
Woodbridge,  118 
Woods,  L.  of,  512 
Woodstock,  118 
Woodstock    (New 

Brunswick),  524 
Wooler,  129 
Woollaston,  t.,  606 
Woolwich,  in 
Woosung,  r.,  446 
Worcester,  121, 123  ff 
Worcester  (Cape  Ool.), 

499 
Worcester  (U.  S),  552 
Workington,  128 
Worksop,  123 
Worms,  268 


Worms,  hd.,  91 
Worthing,  114 
Wottawa,  r.,  276 
Woxen,  r.,  356 
Wrath,  c,  134 
Wrexham,  130 
Wurm  Sea,  /.,  265 
Wumo,  493 
Wtbrtemberg,  267  ff 
Wttrzbmng,  266 
Wye,  r.,  99 
Wymondham,  xx8 


Xarama,  r.,  172 
Xarayas,  1 ,  587 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 

179 
Xhigu,  r.,  586 
Xocbimiloo,  I.,  562 


Yablonoi,  vu.,  3:8 
Yallos,  ffu.,  3$  3 
Yakutes,  388 
Yakutsk,  389 
Yambo,  406 
Yana,  r.,  386 
Yanaon,  432 
Yangma,  m.,  417 
Yang-tze-kiang,    r., 

380,446 
Yangton,  553 
Yantra,  r.,  324 
Yap,  t,  640 
Yaque,  Pico   de,   m., 

573 
Yaqui,  r,  562 
Yare,  r.,  94, 100 
Yarkand,  455 
Yarmouth,  xi8 
Yarmouth  Roads,  9j; 
Yarra-Yarra,  r.,  629 
Yarrow,  r.,  138 
Yaasa,  ms.,  4x7 
Yatala,  622 
Yavari,  r.,  586 
Yazoo,  r.,  540 
Ybera  Lagune,  607 
Yeadon,  126 
Yeddo,  458 
Yell,  i,x5X 
Yellow  Head  Pass,  527 
Yellow  Sea,  374 
Yellowstone,  r.,  540 
Yemama,  405 
Yemen,  dts.,  406 
Yen,  489 
Yenikale,  368 
Yenisei,  g^  375 
Yenisei,  r.,  379,  *86 
Yeniseislc,  |»ro.,  382 


Yeo,  r.,  ICO 
Yeovil,  116 
Yeshil  Irmak,  r.,  39.1 
Yesso,  i.,  456 
Yezd,  4c8 
Yokohama,  458 
Yonne,  dq>.,  205 
Yonne,  r.,  196 
York,  X27 

York  (Hudson  R.),  $29 
York  (U.  S.),  552 
York,  c,  622 
York,  r.,  538 
York  Penin.  622 
York  Plain,  95 
York  Sound,  622 
Yorktown,  558 
Yoruba,  490 
YougbaJ,  I  $4 
Youghal  Harb.,  153 
Youkon,  r.,  543 
Ypres,  225,  229 
Yssel,  r.,  234 
Yssengeaux,  203 
Ystad,  345 
Ystmo,  594 
Yucatan,  pro.,  562 
Yucatan,  ttr.,  507 
Yucavall,  r.,  586 
Ynn-ling,  nu.,  446 
Yun-nan,j7ro.,  449 
Yuruguay,  587 
Yverdun,  222 


Z. 

Zaardam,  238 
Zab,  r.,  397 
Zacatecas,  $64 
Zacatula,  ^62 
Zagms,  mt.,  407 
Zaire,  r.,  468 
Zalsan,  I.,  386 
Zamb^i,  r.,  500 
Zamora,  182 
Zamoz,366 
Zancara,  r.,  1 73 
Zaiiesvllle,  555 
Zanguebar,  481 
Zante,  i,  314 
Zanzibar,  t'.,  481 
Zaondzi,  502 
Zara,285 
Zar-afshan,  r.,  390 
Zarhez,  I.,  486 
Zarskoi-Selo,  367 
Zatas,  n,  173 
Zea,  i.,  315 
Zealand,  i.,  33 j 
Zealand,  pro.,  2)6 
Zeitun,Q.of,  312 
Zeitz,  254 
Zele,  229 
Zendeh,  r.,  ^oi 
Zenta,284 
Zerbbt,  261 
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Zennatt,  1x5 

Zesere,  r^  171 
ZiertkiaMi7 
Zitua,  158 
ZUter,  284 
2^  La  P«m.  417 
ZoUverdn.  24s 


I  ZUIDEB. 

Zombor,  S84 
AmecS 
Zorndoii;  257 
ZoulUh.  f  8x 
ZoutpanBDerg,  499 
Zagt  122 
Zag,  L,  217 
Zuider  Zee,  lij,  2J4 


ZiUm  Vn  I7J 
Zaln  Land,  498 

Zumpango,  i,  562 
I  Zttrleh.22xff 
I  ZOrich.!..  217 
I  Zarrah.In4X2 
I  Zatphao,  217 


ZTomik,  221 
Zwarte-bei^geD, 

495 
Zwlckaa.  258 
ZwoUe.  2i7 
Zwornlk,  J27 
Zyrla.  m,  nj 
Zys.  r.,  487 
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ADpB. 

Ador,  r.,  100 
Akmolinsk,  388 
Aide,  r^  100 
Ameriiham,  118 
Arun,  r^  100 
Ayron,  r..  100 
Asbdei-Jemanie,  405 

Barrow-lD-Farnesfi,  94, 

125. 
Blaokwater,  r.,  100 
Blenheim,  6?4 
Bradford  (WiltB).  115 
Briansk,  |6{ 
Brignolles,  203 
Bromyard,  125 
Bruton,  116 

Cdldew,  r.,  99 
Cam,  r.,  100 
Changcheamo     Puss, 

454 
Chelmer,  r.,  100 
Cleddy,  r.,  100 
Glee  HiU.  95 
Clent  Hills.  95 
Ciatha,  r.,  632 
Clwyd,  r.,  xoo 


Ck>ln,  r.,  99 
OoDway,  r^  xoo 
Coroooro^  603 
Crickbowell.  i|0 
Croach,  r.,  100 
Cuckmere,  r.,  100 

Dane,  r.,  99 
Dart,  r..  ico 
Deben,  r.,  100 
Dyfl,  r.,  100 

Eamont,  r.,  99 
Eye,  XI 8 

FraQklin,  m.,  632 

Gipping,  r.,  xoo 

Hague,  De  la,  c  193 
Hamar,  346 
Hokltlka,  634 

Dtchi,  455 
Ismir,  39$ 
itchin,  r.,  xoo 

Lampeter,  X31 
Lark,  r ^  100 


Lickey  HIUb,  95 

T.m»***"**p**'t  346 

Lloaghor,  r.,  100    . 
Long  Mynd,  m.,  95 

Malvern  HUla,  95 
Hawob  r^  xoo 
Monaco,  2x1 
Mukdeeeba,  481 

Neath,  r^  xoo 
Niplgon.  I.,  51a 
North- West  Territory, 
529 

Oruro,6o3 
Orwell,  r.,  100 
Oose  (Lewe8>  r.,  100 
Quae,  UtUe,  r.,  xoo 

Poti,  37 « 

Rlpon,  126 
Bother,  r.,  100 

Sakatal.370 
Selby.  X26 
SevenoakB,  X13 
Shaftesbury,  X15 


Sloke,  r.,  xoo 
Sukkum,  370 

Taff,  r.,  xoo 
Tapnaenuka,  wi^  6iZ 
Tarata,*6o3 
Tawe,  r^  xoo 
Tchemomore,  370 
Telfy,r^  too. 
Tesit,  r.,  xoo 
Till,  r^  100 
Torridge,  r.,  100 
Toubrook,  483 
Tourgal.  388 
Towy,  n,  100 
Trinidad,  603 

Vrynwy,  r.,  99 

Wenlock  KAge,  95 
Westlaud,  634 
Wiley,  r,  xoo 
WilhelmahaYen,  249 
Wrekin,  •».,  95 
Wyoming,  553 

Yeo,  r.,  100 
Yalwyth,  r^  100 
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